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PREFATORY NOTE 


HE present volume of THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA has been carried out on the 
principles explained at length in the general preface in the first volume. Only 
in one particular has a deviation been made from the planthere adopted. The 

delimitation of the various departments in some instances having proved extremely dift- 
cult, it has been found desirable to indicate, in the case of each article, the department 
editor who is responsible for its appearance in the volume, by printing the initial of 
the editor on the left-hand side and the initials of the contributor or contributors in 
larger type on the right. When articles have been passed by the Executive Committee 
of the Editorial Board, instead of by the department editor, the initials" E. c." appear 
at the left. | Ж. : 
New York, June 20, 1902. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 
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SYSTEMS ОЕ TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 
OF PROPER NAMES" 


A.—Rules for the ИЩ of Hebrew and Aramaic. 


1, All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version; e.g., Moses, not Mosheh; Isaac, not Yizhak; Saul, not Sha’ ul or Shaül; Solomon, not 
Shelomoh, etc. 


2. Names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that have become 
familiar to English readers, are always retained and cross-references given, though the topic 
be treated under the form transliterated according to the svstem tabulated below. 


3. Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration ; cross-refer- 
ences are made as in the case of personal names. 


4. The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic: 


N Not noted at the beginning or the end of а word ; otherwise’ or by dieresis; e.g., Ze eb or Meir. 


3 b t z 5 1 © B with аӢадеѕћ, р UD sh 
3 g nhà ют 5n without dagesh, ў vs 

ча КЕ 3n sz | ^nt 
nh `y Ds р E 

1 cw 3k ys Ir 


NOTE: The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in the case of pe. Dagesh forte is indi- 
cated by doubling the letter. 


5. The vowels have been transcribed as follows: 


— à < и — а т E i 0 
= e T€ = 0 = ` 
— 4 : € = a 3 u 


Kamez hatuf is represented by o. 
The so-called ‘‘ Continental” pronunciation of the English vowels is implied. 


6. The Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter. [Not hak-Kohen or hak-Cohen, nor Kosh ha-shshanah.} 


B.—Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 


1. All Arabic names and words except such as have become familiar to English readers in another 
form. as Mohammed, Koran, mosque, are transliterated according to the following system: 


$a € kh | اد شی‎ 4 gh - n 
ore د‎ a 57 0 K 
Get Ò dh ue d l TE: a” 
ath ж be DL | u$ y 
©) | Jz bz d! 


c^ U^s c Е em 
2. Only the three vowels —a, i, u—are represented: 
~ aor d + tort u or ũ 
No account has been taken of the émálah; i has not been written e, nor u written о, 


* In all other matters of orthography the spelling preferred by the STANDARD DICTIONARY has usually been followed. Typo- 
graphival exigencies have rendered occasional deviations from these systems necessary. 


x | SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION OF PROPER NAMES 
—— — — — 
— — jAy— — 
i icle is i jably wri : being taken of the assimilation cf the ! to 
Arabic article is invariably written al; no account g | 
" 19 an letter; e.g., Abū al-Salt, not Abu-l-Salt; Nafis al-Daulah, not Nafis ad-Daulah. 
The article is joined by a hyphen to the following word. | 
4. At the end of words the feminine termination is written ал ; but, when followed by a genitive, . 
at; e.g., Risalah dhat al-Kursiyy, but Hat al-Aflak. 
5. No — is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases ; ege ‘Amr, not ‘Amru 
| or ‘Amrun; Yutukab, not Y«'akübun; or in a title, Kitab al-amanat wal-itikadat. 


C. — Rules’ for the Transliteration of Russian.. 


АП Russian names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in another 
form, as Czar, Alexander, deciatine, Moscow, are trausliterated according to the following system : 
, or : 


Aa 4 Hu - n Lilur sheh 
n6 р Оо о Dt де 
В в YY lin р Ыы |y 
lr J, v, or Рр r = bb halfmute 
Дд d Cc 8 P B ve 
Le e and ye Тт { 93 e 

| ТЕ | | 
shy xk zh yv u Юю N 
33 2 Фф f Ля ya 
Пи i Xx kh ^| Өө F 
Кк К Цц . k Yv e 
Лл l | Чч ch Йй i 
Mx m Шш sh | | 


Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 


A. Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name; e.g., Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacufo; Moses Rieti under Rieti; all the Kimhis (or Kamhis) 
under Kimhi; Israel ben Joseph Drohobiezer under Drohobiczer. Cross-references are freely 
made from any other fort to the most specific one; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narboni ; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menahem Meiri: to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Astrue Dascola ; 


to Jedaiah Penini, from both Bederst and En Bonet; to John of Avignon from Moses de 
Roquemaure. » . 


2, When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by his official or other title; or, where he has borne no such title, by of“ followed by the place 


of his birth or residence: e.g., Johanun ha-Sandlar ; Samuel ha-Nagid ; Judah ha-Hasid; Gershom 
of Metz. Isaac of Corbeil. 


3, Names containing the word T, de, da, di, or van, von, y, are arranged under the letter of 


the name following this word; e.g., de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Barrios, Jacob 
d'Illescas under Illescas, | - 


4. In arranging the alphabetical order of personal names ben, da, de, di, ha-, ibn*, of have not been 
taken into account. These names thus follow the order of the next succeeding capital letter : 


Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmes Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 
Abraham of Avila Abraham ben Baruch Abrahàm ben Benjamin Ze'eb 
Abraham ben Azriel Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 


5. In order to facilitate reference, complete groups of all persous bearing such common names as 
Aaron, Abraham, Jacob, are giver in small type in a group immediately under the first key-word, 


* When IBN has come to be a specific part of a name. as IBN Ezra. such name is treated in its alphabetical place under I.“ 
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LIST OF 


ABBREVIATIONS 


.{Self-evident abbreviations, particularly those used in the bibliography. are not included here.] 


CTC Abot, Pirke 
Am R: Ninas . Abot de-Rabbi Nathan 
‘Ab. Zamah ......... Kinn Zarali 


Ally. Zeit, des dna. Allremeine Zeitung des Jidentinins 
Am. Jew, Hist. No», American Jewish Historical Society 


Ain. dour, Semit М American Journal of хеше Langnages 


LS NES ERES 
Anglo-Jew, Assn, Anglo-Jewish Associition 
VFC Apocalypse 
АТС еа Apocrypha 
Apost, Const A postolical Constitutions 
Aq..... Viu e CEA RT ETE Aquila 
VVV "Arakin (Talmnd) 
Areh, I Archives Israclites 
BP ais es Wass ер: article 
РИ РОИЧ: Das Alte Testament 
АЕ -— ² ˙ € Authorized Version 
JFF hen or bar or born 
Bab eov ene ven Babli (Babylonian Talmud) 


“+ db пена ү Bacher, Арада der. Bahylonischien Aniorüer 

Bucher, Ag. Pal. Д Bacher, Agada der Palüstinensischen Amo- 
AWO ees rier 

Bacher, Ag. Tan... . Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten 

Patan... n 


eins ex 8 Baba Batra (Talnind) 
B.)... .. . fore tlie Christian era 

BOR ees dw rs . BekRorot (Tali) 

Benzinger, Arch... .. Beuzinger, Hebrüisclie Archäologie 
Вега 9 8 8 Berakot (CTahluud) 


Berliners i Berliners Magazin für die Wissenschaft des 
Magazin ....... 9 Judentlumnus 

Bik ...........0....Bikkurim (Тайип) 

B. K.... . Baba Kamina (Talmud) 

В. M.. Ms uot MEE 2 ulm Mezi папа) | | 

енп Acad. Hist. \ holetin de а Real Academia de Ia Historia 
Ае 1. A Brüs Jahrbücher für Jüdische Geschichte 

Bris Jahrh. .. . und Litteratur 

Bulletin AH. Isr... Bulletin of tlie Alliance Israélite Universelle 

unt... . ee od ticles (Song of Solomon) 

VCC Canticles Rabbah 

Cat. Anglo-Jdew. i Catalogue of Anglo-Jewish Historical Ex- 


Hist. Exi. ....*  hibition 
F . COMMON ега 
] 
i i. in bibliog. nnd ү Chapter or chapters 


Cheyne ind Blick, i 


Eneye. sinl. ү Cheyne and Black, Eneyclopiedia Biblica 


] Chron «acc. 1 Chronicles. 
HC hron . ез d ua II Chremieles 
o »Corpits Inscriptiemum Atticarmn 
E e Corpus Тихе и банни Grecanna 
CLIE anc аан Corpus [iscriptionmuin Hebraicam 
е E L КОРК is темом Latinarum 

Ж SU НЧ ET Corpus niseriptionutm semitiearum 
Col C .. Colossins 
FFC Corinthians 
LG acs nie Ü³”*k 8 
Du eis oe ke xara Rate Denteronontist 


Dun nie 
De апоста, (De Gubernatis. Dizionaria Diogratleo degli 


biz, Biolf....... { serittori Conte Inporanei 

CFF Demai CTalinud) 

Dont; sus i's, See A ee : 
Dent. R.... .......beuteronomy Rabbah 

„„ E . Бөм 

ECCL. S ova suu sai. Ecclesiastes i 
EccL Hori socii Becleshistes Rabbah 

Ecclus. (Sirach) .... Ecclesiasticus 
(III... . ОНТО - 

VERTS alot oo sa "Eduyyot. (Talmud) 

Eneye, Brit.. .KEneyelopedia Britannica | 

JG GREEN a English н 

EME УОККА » Ephesians | 
Epiphanius, Heres, Epiplumius, Adversus Hivreses 
EFI S ĩ wake “Етп (Talmud) 


Erw - Ii and ! Ersch and Gruber, Allg, Eneyklopadie der 
Gruber, Eneye.. f Wissenschaft und kunage 


ESS e Esdras 

PIII Esther 

Esther R TET ET arene . Esther Rabbah 
VV aud folloWing үгез 


Eusebius Hist. Eee. Eusebius, Historia. Ececlesiastied 


. 
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VA Exodus 

EX RS S VLA Exodus Rabbah 
EF! kiel 

Frankel, Mebo...... Frankel, Mebo Yerpshalmi 


Fürst, Bibl. Jud... Fürst, Ribliotheen Judaica 
Fir. Gesch. des! pp Geschichte des Kuräerthums 


kariert.. E 

VC gs ulntiuns 

Gaster,. Hist. of %% ЕТЕТА R "EU 
levis Marks: | Gast r. Bevis Marks Memorijal Volume 


5 : aep s Jndische Zeitschrift für Wissen- 
Geigers Jüd. Zeit. і schaft ond Leben 
eed Ursehrif? nnd Uebersetznngen der 
Bibel in ihrer Abhängigkeit von der In- 
neren Entwicklung des Jirdenihums 
cies Wiss. t Geigers Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift für 
Zeit. did. Theol.) Jüdiselie Theologie 


Geiger, Urschrift.- 


CRON Doon. ic o pres Gemara 
N . . . GENESİS 

Gen. R........ . (icnesis Rabbah 
(il... Р Geschichte 


Gesenins. (ir... .. . Gesenins, Grammar 

Gesenmms, T... Gesenins, Thesaurus 

Gibbon, Decline 1 Gibbon, History of the Decline and Fall of 
and Fall... . . the Roman Empire IP EM , 
E e Ripe A Ginsbniys Masoretico-Critical Edition u 

Ginsburg s. Bible, wo Hebrew Bible 

...... Gin стапица) 


Hah...... sess Habakkok 
CCC Haggai 
ИДИ orcas veidas .. Hagigah (Talmud) 


In.... . . Haah (Talmud) 
Watburger, i Hawbureer, Realencyklopiidie für Bibel 


V und Talmud | 
oen pier. . Hastings, Dietionary of the Bible 
Hola ues scene ui Epistle to the Hebrews 
Неһг...............МахотгеПе Text 


Hirsch. Diui. I. X.. Hirsch. Aerzte Aller Zeiten und Volker 
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NOTE TO THE READER. 


Subjects on which further information is afforded elsewhere in this work are indicated by the 
use of capitals and small capitals in the text: as. ABBA Anika; PUMHEDITA : VOCALIZATION. 
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JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 


APOCRYPHA: § I. The most general defini- 
tion of Apocrypha is, Writings having some preten- 
sion to the character of sacred scripture. or received 
as such by certain sects, but excluded from the 
canon (sce CANON). 

The history of the carlier usage of the word is ob- 
scure. It is probable that the adjective azóspvooc, 
^ hidden away, kept secret,” as applied to books, was 
first used of writings which were kept from the pub- 
lic bv their possessors because they contained a mys- 
terious or esoteric wisdom too profound or too sacred 
to be communicated to any but the initiated. Thus a 
Leyden magical papyrus bears the title, Murator ispa 
LL. ат TÓKpvOOC i: TIKALOUUEVY ду Ûû» J ч; 1. The Secret 
Sacred) Book of Moses, Entitled the Eighth or the 
Holy Book" (Dietrich. Abraxas,” 169). Pherceydes 
of Sy ros is said to have learned his wisdom from та 
Qonikor. A i, “The Secret Books of the 
Phenicians ? (Suidas, at. q tif). In the carly cen- 
turies of our era many religious and. phils: sophical 
sects had sueh scriptures; thus the follow ers of the 
Gnostic Prodicus boasted the possession of secret 
books (ал токро) of Zoroaster (Clemens. Alexandri- 
nus, "Stromata," i. 15 [357 Potter]). IV Esdras is 
avowedly sucha work: Ezra is bidden to write all the 
things which he has seen ina book and lay it up in a 
hidden place, and to teach the. contents to the wise 
among his people, whose intelligence he knows to be 
sufficient to receive and preserve these secrets (xii. 
36 et q.). (see Dan. xii. 4, 9; Enoch. i. 2, суй. 1: 
Assumptio Mosis, X. 1 et sg.) In another passage 
such writings are expressly distinguished. from the 
twenty-four canonical books; the latter are to be pub- 
lished that they may be read by the worthy and 
unworthy alike; the former (seventy in number) are 
to be preserved and transmitted to the wise, beenuse 
they contain a profounder teaching (xiv. 44—47). In 
this sense Gr regory of Nyssa quotes words of John in 
the Apocalypse as £r àzokpróoic (* Oratio in Suum Or- 
dinationem," iii. 549, ed. Migne; compare Epiphanius, 
" Adversus Hæreses.” Ii. 3). The book contains reve- 
lations not to be comprehended by the masses, nor 
rashly published among them. 

Inasmuch, however. as this kind of literature flour- 
ished most among heretical sects, and as many of 
the writings themselves were falsely attributed to the 
famous men of ancient times. the word 7 Apoery- 
pha” acquired in ecclesiastical use an unfavorable 
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connotation; the private scriptures treasured by the 
sects were repudiated by the Church as heretical and 
often spurious Lists were made of the books which 
the Church received as sacred scripture and of those 
which it rejected: the former were “canonical " (see 
Caxon); to the tatter the name “Apocrypha” was 
given. The canon of the Church inelnded the books 
which are contained in the Greek Bible but not in 
the Hebrew (sce the list below, € III.); hence the term 

“= Apocrypha” was not applied to these books, but 
to such writings as Enoch, the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, ete. (see below, ilL) Jerome 
alone applies the word to all books which are not 
found in the Jewish canon (sée " Prologus Galeatus *). 
At the Reformation, Protestants adopted the Jewish 
anon, and designated by the name " Apocrypha” 
the books of the Latin and Greek Bibles which they 
thus rejected; while the Catholic Church in the Coun- 
coef Trent formally declared these books canonical, 
and continued to use the word “ Apocrypha” for the 
Class of writings to which it had generally been ap- 
prepriated iv the ancient Church: for the latter, Prot- 
estants introduced the name“ Pseudepigrapha.? 

$ II. Apocryphal Books among the Jews. 
3 also had sects which possessed esoteric or 
recondite scriptures, such as the Essenes (Josephus, 
"B. J.“ ii. 8. € 7). and the Therapeut:e (Philo, “De | 
Vita. Contemplativa," cd. Mangey, ii. 475). Their 
occurrence among these particular sects is explic- 
itly attested, bat “doubtless there were others. In- 
deed, many of the books which the Church branded 
as apocryphal were of Jewish (sometimes heretical 
Jewish) origin. 'ewish authorities, therefore, 
were constrained to form a canon, that is, a list of 
sacred scriptares; and in some cases to specify par- 
ticular writings claiming this character which were 
n jecte and forbidden. The former—so the distinc- 
tion is expressed in a ceremonial rule (Yad. iii. 5; 
Tosef.. Yad. ii. 13)1—make the hands which touch 
them unclean DTT nis PROD Lip vana 53: the 
latter do not (see CANON). Another term used in the 
discussion of certain books is р, property “to lay 
up, store away for safe-keeping.” also withdraw 
from use.” Thus, Shab. 305. “The sages intended 
to withdraw Ecclesiastes "; “they also intended to 
withdraw Proverbs”; 7h. 13h, “Hananiah b. Hezekiah 
prevented Ezekiel from being withdrawn“; Sanh. 
1005 (Codex Carlsruhe), “although our masters with- 
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drew this book” (Sirach), ete. It Нах frequently 
been asserted that the idea and the name of the Greck 
E Apocrypha” were derived from this Hebrew ter- 
minology..— (See Zahn, “Gesch. des Neutestament- 
lichen Kanons.“ i. 1.123 (£4. Schürer. in“ Protest- 
antische Realeneyelopädie.” 3d ed., i. 623, and many 
others; compare Hamburger.“ Realeney klopiüdie, ii. 
68. n. 4.) ^ Apocrypha P (атакргоа di 37a) ls, it is 
said, a literal translation of mny Dap. “concealed, 
hidden hooks.” Closer examination shows, however, 
that the alleged identity of phraseology is a mistake. 
Talmudic literature knows nothingof a classof булмэ 
p"-—neithlier this phrase nor an equivalent occurs 
not even in ^ Ab. R. X.“ i. 1, though the error ap- 
pears to have originated in the words үл D733 used 
there. Nor is the nsawe identical: 123 does not mean 
“conceal” qazespi zzi translates not P33, but nd and 
its synonyans), but “store away“; it is used only of 
things intrinsically precious or sacred, Asapplied to 
books, it is used only.of books which are, after all, 
Included in the Jewish canon, never of the kind of 
literature to which the Church Fathers give the name 
" Apocry pha "; these are rather D's" OED (Ker. 
Sanh, x. 1, 286). or Oy юл “шр. The only excep- 
tion isa reference to Sirach. The Book of (magical) 
Cures which Hezekiah put away (Pes. iv. 9) was 
doubtless attributed to Solomon. This being the 
State of the facts, it is doubtful whether there is 
any connection between the use of 33 and that of 
OTOKPVONC, | 

S III. Lists of Apocrypha; Classification. 
The following is a brief descriptive "utalogue of 
Writings which have been at some time or in sonie 
quarters regarded as sacred scripture, but are not in- 
cluded in the Jewish (and. Protestant) canon. For 
more particular information about these works, and 
for the literature, the reader is referred to the special 
articles on the books severally. 

First, then, there are the books which are com- 
monly found in the Greek and Latin Bibles, but are 
not included in the Hebrew canon, and are hence 
rejected by Protestants: to these, as has already 
been said, Protestants give the name “ Apocrypha” 
specifically, These are (following the order and 
with the titles of the Engtish translation): I Esdras: 
H Esdras; Tobit; Judith; The Rest of the Chapters 
of the Book of Esther; Wisdom of Solomon; Wis- 
dom of Jesus, the Son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus; 
Baruch, with the Epistle of Jeremiah: Song of the 
Three Holy Children; History of Susanna: Destruc- 
tion of Bel and the Dragon: Prayer of Marasses; I 
Maccabees; II Maccabees. These, with the excep- 
tion of T, II (III. IV) Esdras and the Prayer of Ma- 
nasses, are canonical in the Roman Church, 

secondly, books which were pronounced аросту- 
phal by theancient Church. Of these we possess sev- 
eral catalogues, the most important of which are the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus; the Athanasian Synop- 
sis; and an anonymous list extant їп several manu- 
scripts, first edited by Montfaucon (see. Schiirer, 
"Gesch." 3d ed., iii. 262 ¢¢ J.): further a passage in 
the  Apostolical Constitutions" (vi. 16), and the so- 
called Decree of Pope Gelasius ("Corpus Juris Ca- 
nonici," iii. Distinctio 15). References in the Fathers 
add some titles, and various Oriental Versions give 
us a knowledge of other writings of the same kind. 
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A considerable part of this literature has been pre- 
served, and fresh discoveries almost every Year prove 
how extensive and how popular it once was, 

A satisfactory classification of these writings is 
hardly possible; probably the most convenient 
scheme is to group them under the chicf types of 
Biblical literature to which they are severally re- 


` lated— viz.: 


1. Historical, including history proper, story 
books, and haggadie narrative. 

2. Prophetic, including apocaly pses. 

3. Lyric; psalms. 

4. Didactic; proverbs and other forms of 7 wis- 
dom.” | 

The assignment of a book to one or another of 
these divisions must often be understood ax only a 
potiori; a writing which is chicfly narrative may 
contain prophecy or apocalypse: one which is pri- 
marily prophetic may exhibit in parts atlinity to the 
didactic literature, 

$ ТУ. Historical Apocrypha. 1. First Mac- 
cabees. A history of the rising of the Jews under 
the leadership of Mattathias and his sons against 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and of the progress of the 
struggle down to the death of Simon, covering thus 
the period from 175-135 в.с. The book was written 
in Hebrew, but is extant only in Greek and in trans- 
lations made from the Greek. 

2. Second Maccabees. Professedly an abridgment 
of a larger work in five books by Jason of Cyrene. 
It begins with the antecedents of the conflict with 
Syria, and closes with the recovery of Jerusalem 
by Judas after his victory over Nicanor, The work 
was written in Greck, and is much inferior in his- 
torical value to I Mace. Prefixed to the book are 
tivo letters addressed to the Jews in Egypt on the 
observance of the Feast of Dedication (n3331). 

3. First Esdras. In the Latin Bible, Third Esdras. 
A fragment of the oldest Greck version (used by 
Josephus) of Chronicles (including Ezra and Nehe- 
miah), containing I Chron. xxxv.-Neh. viii. 13, ina 
different, and in part more original, order than the 
Hebrew text and with one considerable addition, the 
story of the pages of King Darius (iii. 1-v. 6). The 
book is printed in an appendix to the official editions 
of the Vulgate (after the New Testament), but is not 
recognized by the Roman Church as canonical. 

4. Additions to Daniel. *. The story of Susanna 
and the elders, prefixed to the book, illustrating 
Daniel's discernment in judgment. 

6. The destruction of Bel апа the Dragon, ap- 
pended after ch. xii., showing how Daniel proved to 
Cyrus that the Babylonian gods were no gods. 

c. The Song of the three Jewish Youths in the 
fiery furnace, inserted in Dan. iii. between v 'rses 23 
and 24. 

These additions are found in both Greek transla- 
tions of Daniel (Septuagint and Theodotion): for the 
original language and for the Hebrew and Aramaic 
versions of the stories, see DANIEL, 

5. Additions to Esther. Inthe Greek Bible, enlarge- 
ment on motives suggested by the original story: 
a. The dream of Mordecai and his discovery of the 
conspiracy. prefixed to the book; the interpretation 
follows x. 3: b. Edict for the destruction of the Jews, 
after iii. 18; c., d. Prayers of Mordecai and Esther, 
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after iv. 17: c. Esther's reception by the king, taking 
the place of v. 1 in tlie Hebrew; f. Edict permitting 
the Jews to defend themselves, after. viii. 12. In the 
Vulgate these additions are detached fram their con- 
nection and hroaght together in an appendix to the 
book, with a note remarking that they are net found 
in the Hebrew. 

6. Prayer of Manasses. Purports to he the wards 
of the prayer spoken of in II Chron. xxxiii. 18 e£ seq. ; 
probably designed to stand in that place. In many 
manuscripts af the Greek Bible it is found among 
the pieces appended to the Psalms; in the Vulgate 
it is printed after the New Testament with IH and 
IV Esd.. and like them is not canonical. 

7. Judith. Story af the deliverance of the city 
of Bethulia hy a beautiful widow, who by a ruse 
deceives and kills Holophernes, the commander of 
the besieging army. The book was written in He- 
brew. but is preserved only in Greck or translations 
from the Greek; an Aramaic Targum was known 
to Jerome, 

8. Tobit. The scene of this tale, with its attract- 
ive pictures of Jewish piety and its interesting 
glimpses of popular superstitions, is laid in the East 
(Nineveh, Ecbatana); the hero is an Israelite of the 
tribe of Naphtali, who was carried away in the 
deportation by Shalmancser (* Enemessur ). The 
story js related in some way to that of АШКАН. | 

9. Third Maccabees. (See MaccankEs, Books OF.) 
A stary af the persecution of the Egyptian Jews by 
Ptolemy Philopator after the defe: at of Antiochus at 
Raphia in 217 B.C.: their steadfastness in their relig- 
ion, and the miraculous deliverance God wrought 
far tbem. The book, which may be regarded as an 
Alexandrian counterpart of Esther, is found in manu- 
scripts of the Septuagint, but is not canonical in any 
branch of the Christian Church. 

§ V. Historical Pseudepigrapha. The hooks 
named above are all found in the Greek and Latin 
Bibles and in the Apocrypha of the Protestant 
versions. We proceed now to other writings of 
the same general class, commonly called * Pseud- 
epigrapha.” 

10. The Book of Jubilees, called also Leptogenesis 
(~The Little Genesis”), probably NY MUNI. in 
distinction, not from the canouical Genesis, but from 
a larger Midrash, a "37 3. It contains a haggadic 
treatment of the histary of the Patriarchs as well as 
of the history of Israel in Egypt. ending with the 
institution of the Passover, based on Gen. and Ex. 
i.-xii. 
rative, with extensive additions of an edifying char- 
acter, exhortations, predictions, and thelike. It gets 
the name “ Book of Jubilees ” from the elaborate chro- 
nology, in which every event is minutely reckoned 
out in months, days, and years of the Jubilee period. 
The whole is in the form of a revelation made through 
an angel to Moses on Mt. Sinai, from which some 
writers were led to call the book the“ Apocalypse of 
Mases.” (See APOCALYPSE, S V. 10.) It was written 
in Hebrew, probably in the first century B.c., but is 
now extant only in Etlnopic and in fragments of an 
old Latin translation, both made from an intermedi- 
ate Greek version. 


Brief mention may be made here of several similar works 
containing Haggadah of early Hehrew history. 
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It is a free reproduction of the Biblical nar- ° 
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a. "Liber Ати Bibliearnim,” attributed to PHILO. 
This was Ше published, with some other works of Philo, at 
Base? in 1525 (see € obn, in Jew. Qnart. Rev." 1818. x. 27 et seg. 
Schürer, ` Gesch" Зе ed.. ili. 541 et sega additional literature), 
Extends from Adam to the death of Saul, with omissions and 
additions— genealogical legendary, and rhetorical— speeches, 
prophecies, prayers. ete. ‘The patriarchal age is despatehed 
very briefly ; the Exodus, en the contrary, and the stories of the 
Judges, are much expanded. ‘The anthor deals more freely 
with the Biblical narrative than Jubilees and departs froni it 
much Lore widely. The work is preserved in a Latin transla- 
then made from Greek; bat it is highly probable that the orig- 
inal langue Was Hebrew., and that it was written at a time 
not very remote from the common era. Considerable portions 
of it are Incorporated —under the name of Philo- in the Hebrew 
boek, of whieh Gaster has published a translation. under Ше 
title " Chronicles of Jerahmeel “ (see Gaster, I. c., шошо, 
pp. xxx. et seq. and below. d). 

b. Later works Which may be compared W ith: this of Phito 
are the aws See deren 535. 58520 ED, and the урэ сечо, 
on Which sce the respective articles. 

€. To a different type of legendary history belongs the He- 
brew YOSIPPON (/. “.). 

d, The " Chronicles of Jerahnee),”* translated by Gaster from 
a unique manuseript in the Bodleian (0180, are professedly 
compiled from various sources ; they contain large portions ex- 
eerpted from the Greek Bible, Philo (see above), and “ Yo- 
sippon," as well as writings like the Pirke de R. Eliezer, ete. 

e. Any complete study of this mater ial must Include also the 
cognate Hellenistic writings, such as the fragments of Eupole- 
mnsand Artapanns (see Frendenthal, " Hetlenistisclie Studien“) 
and the legends of the same kind in Josephus. 


$ VI. Books of the Antediluvians. The Book 
of Jubilees makes repeated mention of books contain- 
ing the wisdom of the antediluvians (e.g., Enoch, 

17 et eeg.; Noah, x. 12 ct seq.) which were in the 
possession of Abraham and his descendants; also of 
books in which was preserved the family law of the 

-atriarchs (compare NH, 28) or their prophecies 

(xxxii. 24 et seg., xlv. 16). These are all in the literal 
sense “apocryphal,” that is, esoteric, scriptures, A 
considerable number of writings of this sort have 
been preserved or are known to us from ancient lists 
and references; others contain entertaining or edify- 
ing embellishments of the Biblical narratives about 
these heroes, Those which are primarily prophetic or 
apocalyptic are enumerated elsewhere (x., xi.); the 
following are chiefly haggadic: 

11. Life of Adam and Eve. This is essentially a 
Jewish work, preserved—in varying recensions—in . 
Greek, Latin, Slavonic, and Armenian. It resembles 
the Testament literature (see below) in being chiefly 
occupied with the end of Adam's life and the burial 
of Adam and Eve. According to an introductory 
note jn the manuscripts, the story was revealed to 
Moses, whence the inappropriate title “ Apocalypse 
of Moses." On the apocryphal Adam books sce 
ADAM AND EVE, Book OF. 

Other apocryphal books bearing the name of Adam 
are; The Book of Adam and Eve, or the Conflict 
of Adam and Eve with Satan, extant in Arabic 


and Ethiopic; and The Testament of Adam, in 


Syriac and Arabic. Both these are Christian off. 
shoots of the Adam romance. Apocalypses of 
Adam are mentioned by Epiphanius; the Gelasian 
Decree names a book on the Daughters of Adam, 
and one called the Penitence of Adam. 

Seven Books of Seth are said by Epiphanius 
(^ Adversus Hiereses," xxxix. 5; compare xxvi. 8; 
also Hippolytus, "Refutatio," v. 22; see also Jo- 
sephus, “Ant.” i. 2, 8 3) to have been among the 
scriptures of the Gnostic sect of Sethians. 
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On the apocryphal books of Enoch see АгосА- 
Lyrsk, $ V., and Ехоси, Book or. 

The Samaritan author, a fragment of whose writing 
has been preserved by Euscbins (7 Pra p. Ev." ix. 17) 
under the name of Eupolemus, speaks of revelations 
by angels to Methuselah, which had been preserved 
to his time. A Book of Lamech is named in one of 
our lists of Apocry phia. | 

Books of Noah are mentioned in Jubilees (X. 12. 
xxi. 100. Fragments of an Аросайу pse of Noah 
are incorporated in different places in Enoch (which 
see), A Book bearing the name of Noria. the wife 
of Noah, was current among certain Gnostics (Epi 
phanius, Adv. IIe. xxvi. I). Shem transmits 
the books of his father, Noah (Xubilees, X. 14); other 
writings are ascribed to him by hate authors. Шии 
was the author of a prophecy cited by Isidore, the 
son of Basilides (Clemens Alexandrinus," Stronmta.“ 
vi. 6); according to others he was the inventor of 
magie (identified with Zoroaster; Clementine. " Rec- 
omnitiunes;" iv. 27). 

$ VII. Testaments. A special class of apocry- 
phal literature is made up of the so-called “ Testa- 
ments” of prominent figures in Bible history. Sug- 
gested, doubtless, by such passages as the Blessing 
of Jacob (Gen. xlix.) the Blessing of Moses (Deut. 
xxxiii.) the parting speeches of Moses (Deut. iv., 
xxix. ef wq.) and Joshna (Josh, xxiii. XXiv.), etc, 
the Testaments narrate the close of the hero's life. 
sometimes With a retrospect of his history. last coun- 
sels and adinonitions to his children, and disclosures 
of the fntnre,.— These elements are present in varying 
proportions, but the general type is well marked, 

12. Testament of Abraham, Edited in Greek (two 
recensions) by XI. R. James, Texts and Studies,” 
ii. 2: in Rumanian by Gaster, in“ Proc. of Society of 

iblieal Archeology.” 1887. ix. 195 et хе. see also 
Kohler, in * Jew. Quart. Rev.” 1895, vii. 581 et seq. 
(See ABRAHAM, TESTAMENT OF, called also Apocalypse 
of Abraham). Narrativeof theend of Abraham's life: 
his refusal to follow Michael, who is seut to him: his 
long negotiations with the Angel of Death, At his 
reqnest, Michael shows him, while still in the body, 
this world and all its doings, and conducts him to the 
gate of heaven. The book is thus mainly Haggadah, 
with a little apocalypse in the middle. 

The Slavonie Apocalypse of Abraham (ed. by 
Bonwetsch, "Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie 
und Kirche,” 1897), translated from the Greek, gives 
the story of Abraham's conversion: the second part 
enlarges on the vision of Abraham in Gen. xv. 

13, Testaments of Isaac and Jacob. Preserved in 
Arabic and Ethiopie. They are upon the same pat- 
tern as the Testament of Abraham: cach includes ar 
apocalypse in which the punishment of the wicked 
and the abode of the blessed. are exhibited. The 
moral exhortation which properly belongs to the 
type is Jacking in the Testament of Abraham, but 
is found in the other two. 

14, Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. The part- 
ing admonitions of the twelve sons of Jacob ta their 
children. Each warns against certain particular sins 
and commends the contrary virtues, illustrating and 
enforcing the moral by the example or experience 
of the speaker. Thus, Gad warns against hatred, 
Issachar shows the beauty of simple-mindediess, 
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Joseph teaches the lesson of chastity. In some (€...‏ 
in the Testament of Joseph) the legendary narrative‏ 
of the patriarch’s life fills a larger space, in others‏ 
tea Benjamin) direct ethical teaching predominates:‏ 
The eschatological element is also present in vary-‏ 
ing proportions — predictions of the falling away in‏ 
the last daysand the eviis that will prevail; the judg-‏ 
ment of God on the speaker's posterity for their Sins‏ 
Levi, xiv. ef seq.: Judah, x vii. 22 ef «4. ; Zeh-‏ ,.( 
ulun. ix.): and the succeeding Miessnune age (Levi,‏ 
xviii. ; Judah, xxiv. ef хер. Simeon, vi. : Zebulnn, ix.‏ 
ct seg). A true apocalypse is found in the Test. of‏ 
Levi. ii. ef seq. (sce APOCALYISE). This eschato-‏ 
logical element. is professedly derived from а book‏ 
written by Enoch ey., Levi, X., Xiv., XVi.: Judah.‏ 
viii: Simeon, v., ete.) The work is substantially‏ 
Jewish: the Christian interpolations, though numer-‏ 
ous, are not very extensive, amd in general are easily‏ 
recognizable.‏ 

A Hebrew Testament of Naphtali has been pub- 
lished by Gaster (7 Proceedings of Society of Biblical 
Archeology.” December, 1893; February, 1594; see 
also “Chron, of Jerabmeel,” pp. 87 ef sy.) and is 
regarded by the editor and by Reseh (7 Studien und 
Kritiken," 1899. pp. 206 e seg. jas the original of which 
the Greek Testament is a Christian recension. 

15. Testament of Job. When the end of his life is 
at hand, Job narrates to his children the history of 
his trials. beginning with the cause of Satun's ani- 
mosity toward him. After parting admonitions (49). 
he divides his possessions among his sous, and gives 10 
his threedaughters girdles of wonderful properties( 46 
( .). The book isa Haggadah of the story of Job, 
exaggerating his wealth and power, his gol works, 
and his calamities. through all of which he maintains 
unshaken his confidence in God, There are no long 
arguments, as in the poem: the friends do not appear 
as defenders of God's. justice — the problem of the- 
odicy is not mooted — they try Job with questions 
(see B6 et seg.) Elihu is inspired by Satan, and is not 
forgiven with the others, See Kohler, in “Semitic 
Studies in Memory of Alexander Kohut,” pp. 264-338 
and 611, 612, and James, in “ Apocrypha Anecdota," 
li. 104 et «cq. ). | T 

16. Testament of Moses. The patristic lists of Apoc- 
ry pla contain, in close proximity, the Testament of 
Moses and the Assumption of Moses. It is probable 
that the two were internally connected, and that the 
former has been preserved in our Assumption of 
Moses, the extant part of which is really a Testa- 
ment prophetic-apocaly ptie discourse of Moses 
to Joshua, See below, S X. 2. 

17. Testament of Solomon. Last words of Solomon. 
closing with 2 confession of the sins of his old age un- 
der the influence of the Jebusite, Shulamite. It is 
in the main a magical book in narrative form, telling 
how Solomon got the magie seal; by it learned the 
names and powers of the demons and the names of 
the angels by whom they are constrained, and put 
them to his service in building the Temple: besides 
other. wonderful. things which he accomplished 
through his power over the demons. (See Fleck, 
“Wissenschaftliche Reise.” il. 3. 141 ef seg.) A 
translation into English by Conybeare was given 
in “Jewish Quart. Rev.” 1899, xi. 1—45. 

The Gelasian Deeree names also a * Contradictio 
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Salomonis.” which may lin ve described. his contest 
in wisdom with Hiram, а frequent. theme of later 
writers. 

А Testament of Hezekiah is cited by Cedrenus; but 
the passage quoted is found in the Ascension of 
Isaiah. 

5 VIII. Relat? g to Joseph, Isaiah, and Ba- 
ruch. Other Apocrypha are the following: 

18. Story of Aseneth. X romantic tale, narrating 
how Asencth, the beautiful danghter of Potiphar, 
priest of On, became the wife-of Joseph; how the 
king's son, who had desired her for himself, tried to 
destroy Joseph, and how he was foiled. The romance 
exists in various languages and recensions, The 
Greek text was published by Вато), Paris, 1889. 

A Prayer of Joseph is named in the anonymous list 
of Apocrypha, and is quoted by Origen and Proco- 
pius. In these fragments Jacob is the speaker. 

19. Ascension of Isaiah, or Vision of Isaiah. Origen 
speaks of a Jewish apocryphal work describing the 
death of Isaiah, Such a /nnertyréam is preserved in 
the Ethiopic Ascension of Isaiah. the first. part of 
Which tells how Мапаххеһ. at the instigation of a 
Sainaritun. had Isaiah sawn asunder, The second 
part, the Ascension of Isaiah to heaven in the 20th 
vear of Hezekiah, and what he saw and heard there, 
is Christian, though perhaps based on a Jewish vi- 
sion. Extensive Christian interpolations occur in the 
first part also. A fragment of the Greek text is 
reproduced in Grenfell and Hunt. The Amherst. 
Papyri,” London, 1900. 

20. The Rest of the Words of Baruch, or Paralivomena 
of Jeremiah. (Ceriani, Monumenta.“ v. 1, 9 ef xey. ; 
J. Rendel Harris, Rest of the Words of Baruch.” 
188: Dilhnann, ~ Chrestomathia ;Ethiopica." pp. 1 
e K. J.: Greek and Ethiopic.) Narrates what befell 
Baruch and Abimelech (Ebed-meleeh) at the fall of 
Jerusalem. SIxty-six years after, they sent a letter 
by ancagle to Jeremiah in Babylon, He leads a com- 
pany of Jews back from Babylonia: only those who 
are willing to put away their Babylonian wives are 
allowed to cross the Jordan; the others eventually 
become the founders of Samaria. Jeremiah is spir- 
Hed away. After three days, returning to the body, 
he prophesies the coming of Christ and is stoned to 
death by his countrymen. 

$ IX. Lost Books. Other hagsadie works named 
in the Gelasian Decree are: the Book of Og, the Giant, 
“whom the heretics pretend to have fought with 
a dragon after the flood ^; perhaps the same as the 
Manichean Fr; urrerog fo37o¢ (Photius. “Cod.” 85), or 
Пун натый тор 17, ron; The Penitence of Jannes and 
Jambres. (See Iselin, in * Zeitschrift für Wissensch. 
Theologie,“ 1894, pp. 321% xq.) Both of these шау 
wel have been ultimately of Jewish origin. 


$ X. Prophetical Apocrypha. 1. Baruch. 


Purporting to be written by Baruch, son of Neriali,: 


the disciple of Jeremiah, after the deportation to 
Babylon, The book is not original, drawing its 
motives Chiefly from Jeremiah and Isaiah xl. e£ seq.: 
affinity to the Wisdom literature is also marked in 
some passiges, especially in ch. ili. 

The Epistle of Jeremiah io the captives in Babylon, 
which is appended to Baruch, and counts as the sixth 
chapter of that book, is a keen satire on idolatry. 

2. Assumption of Moses. See above, Testament of 
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Moses (2 VIT. 16). What now remains of this work, 
in an old Latin version, is prophetic in character, con- 
sisting of predictions delivered by Moses to Joshua 
When he had installed him as his successor. Moses 
foretells in brief outline the history of the people to 
the end of the kingdom of Judah; then, more fully, 
the succeeding times down to the successors of Herod 
the Great, and the Messianic age which ensues. It 
is probable that the lost sequel contained the As- 
sumption of Moses, in which occurred the contliet — 
referred to in Jude 9—between Michael and Satan. 
for the possession of Moses’ body. 

3. Eldad and Medad. Under this name ап apocry- 
phal book is mentioned in our lists, and quoted twice 
in the 7 Shepherd of Hermas 7 (ii. 34). H contained 
the prophecy of the two elders named in. Num. Xi. 26. 

& XI. Apocalypses. Most of the prophetical 
Apocrypha are apocalyptic in form. To this class 
belong: Enoch, The Secrets of Enoch, IV Esd., the 
Apocaly pses of Baruch (Greek and Syriac), Apoca- 
Iv pse of Zephaniah, Apocalypse of Elijah. and others 
(see APOCALYPSE, and the special articles). Apoca- 
ly ptie elements have been noted above in the As- 
sumption of Moses, the Ascension of Isaiah. the Теѕ- 
taments of the Twelve Patriarchs, and others, 

$ XII. Lyrical Apocrypha. 1. Psalm cli., in 
the Greek Bible; attributed to David, * when he had 
ſonght in single combat with Goliath." 

2. Psalms of Solomon. Eighteen in number; included 
in some manuscripts of the Greek Bible, but noted in 
the catalogues as disputed or apocryphal. Though 
ascribed to Solomon in the titles, there is no internal 
evidence that the author, or authors, designed them 
to be so attributed, They were written in Hebrew— 
though preserved only in Greek—in Palestine sibeut 
the middle of the first century B.C., and give most 
important testimony to the inner character of the 
religious belief ef the time and to the vitality of the 
Messianic Поре, as wt as to the strength of party 
or scetarian animosity. The five Odes of Solomon 
in " Pistis Sophia? are of Christian (Gnostic) origin. 

3. Five apocryphal psalms in Syriac, edited by 
Wright (7 Proceedings of Society of Biblical Archeol- 
ogy,” 1887, ix. 257-266). The first is Ps. еН. (3% %%, 
$ 1); it is followed by (2)a prayer of Hezekiah; 
(Ba prayer when the people obtain leave from Cyrus 
to return: and (J. 5)a praverof David during his con- 
fliet with the lion and the wolf, and. thanksgiving 
after his victory. 

F XIII. Didactic Apocrypha. 1. The Wisdom 
of Jesus, the Son of Sirach (in the Latin Bible entitled 
Ecclesiasticus). Proverbs and aphorisms for men’s 
guidance in various stations and circumstances; a 
counterpart to the Proverbs of Solomon. The author 
wasa native of Jerusalem. and wrote in Hebrew; his 
work was tnunshited into Greek by his grandson soon 
after 132 в.с. The Syriac translation was also made 
from the Hebrew, and recently considerable parts.of 
the Hebrew text itself have been recovered. The 
book is included in the Christian Bible—Greck, Latin, 
Syriac, „te. but was excluded. from the Jewish 
Canon (Tosef., Yad. i. 13 et .). Many quotations 
in Jewish literature prove, however, its continued 
popularity. 

2, Wisdom of Sclomon, Хна Xo2opgóroc, Written in 
Greek, probably in. Alexandria; a representative of 
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Hellenistic “ Wisden.” Solomon, addressing the ru- 
lors of the earth, exhorts them to seek wisdom, and 
warns them of the wickedness and folly of idolatry. 
Notewerthy is the warn defense of the immortality 
of the soul. in whieh the influence of Greek philo- 
sophical ideas is manifest; ax, indeed, it is through- 
out the Dook. 

3. Fourth Maccabees. The title is a misnomer; and 
the attribution of the work to Flavius Josephns is 
equally erroncons. The trne title is Hepi iTop- 
гөрер J, “On the Autonomy of Reason.” It is 
an snonyvinons discourse on the supremacy of relig- 
ions intelligence over the feelings. This supremacy 
is proved, among other things. by examples of con- 
stuney in perseention, especially by the fortitude of 
Eleazar and the seven brothers (II Mace. vi. 18. vii. 
41). The work was written in Greck ; it is found 
in some manuscripts of the Septuagint, but is not 
canonical, | 

$ XIV. Apocrypha in the Talmud. There аге 
no Jewish catalogues of Apocry pha corresponding to 
the Christian lists cited above: but we Know that 
the canonicity of certain writings was disputed in 
the first and second centuries, and. that others were 
expressly and authoritatively declared not to be sa- 
ered scripture, Whilesome are more vehemently inter- 
dicted—to read them is to inenr perdition. The con- 
troversies abont Ecclesiastes and the Seng of Solomon 
will be discussed in the article CANON. where also the 
proposed." Withdrawal” of Proverbs, Ezekiel, and 
some other books will be considered. Here it is suf- 
ficient to say that the school of Shammai favored ex- 
chiding Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon from 
the list of inspired scriptures, but the final decision 
included them in the canon, 

Sirach, on the other hand, was excluded, appar- 
ently as а recent work by a known author; and а 
general rule was added that no books more modern 
than Sirach were sacred scripture, 

The same decision excluded the Gospels and other 
heretical (Christian) scriptures (Tosef., Yad. її. 13). 
These books, therefore, stand in the relation of Apoe- 
ry pha to the Jewish canon. 

In Mishnah Sanh. X. 1, R. Akiba adds to the cat- 
alorue of those Israelites who have no part in the 
world to come," the man who reads in the extraneous 
books ” (gy mn 203). that is, books outside the 
canon of holy scripte. just as £20, aetrdusccus, extra, 
are used by Christian writers (Zahn, “ Gesch. des Neu- 
testamentlichen Kanons.“ i. 1. 126 et „.). Among 
these are imelnded the * hooks of the heretics” (m 371, 
ie. as in Tosef.; Yad. quoted above, the Christians 
(Bab. Sanh. 10%. Sirach is also named i1 both Tal- 
muds, bnt the text in the Jerusalem Talmud (Sanh. 
28%) is obviously corrupt. 

Farther, the writings of Den La'anah (dvd ) fall 
under the same condemnation (Yer. Sanh. .J.); the 
Midrash on Ecclesiastes xii. 13 (Eccl. R.) couples 
the writings of Ben Tigla (моз 33) with those of 
Sirach, as bringing mischief into the house of him 
who owns them. What these hooks were is much 
disputed (see the respective articles). Another title 
which has given rise to much discussion is DD 
Own or oa (fre ha-nierain or ha-merom), early 
and often emended by conjecture to DII (Home- 
ros; so Hai Gaon, And others), See HOMER IN TAL- 
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мер. The books f ~ De Abidan.” about which there 

is a question in Shab. 1160, are also obscure. 

BIpLiosnarHY : Texts: The Apocrypha (n the Protestant 
wena are found in ediiens of the Greek Bible; see espe- 
«іх swete, The Qld Testament in Greek. 2d ed; sepa- 
rately, Frinzsehe. Lihri Apocryphi Veteris Testamenti 
7 i. I- I. Of Ibe Psendepigrapha no compreliensive tor- 
pus exists some of the books are inclirded. in the орх of 
swete and. Fritzsche, above; and in Hilgenfeld, M. SSI Ju- 
deroriin, IN. See also Fabricius, (Coder I Hdepigraphus 
Veteris Distam nti. 2 vols, Zl ed. Hainburg. Tera БЭ, 
which is not replaced by any more recent Work. For editions 
Gand Inanskitions: of most of these wirings the literature of the 
respective articles mist be cousuled. Translations: The An- 
thorized Version may best be used in the edition of C. J. Ball. 
17 ²⁰⁹).- Apocrypha, Whieh eontaims a useful apparatus of 
varions readings and renderings; the Revised Version, Лр 
ergplea, IS:; Chunon, Unvitnuonical and Alpocryphal 
Neri dures, I; а revised translation is given also in Bis- 
sels Commentary (see below). Of he highest valne is the 
German transkition. with uitreduetions ind notes, in Rautzsehi 
Die Apolryphon and Рх nde ра phen dix Alten Testa- 
ne nts. 2 vol, IS, Commentaries: Fritzsche and Grimm, 
Кинг Fasstes Ere tisches Handbuch zu iden A I .,, 
dis Altea BBuislis 6 vols 180]: 00; Ware (and others), 24 pee 
U. 2 vols, ISS (Speaker's Bible; Bissell, The Apoc- 
ryphe of the Ohl Testament, 1890 (Lange series). 

The most important recent Work on this whole literature fs 
Sehürers Geschichte dex Jiidischen Volkes, 3d eå.. vol. iii. 
(Env. tr. of Al edi: Jew. People inthe Time of Jesus Christ), 
where also very full references to the literature will I found. 
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APOLANT, EDUARD: German physiciun: 
born at Jaxtrow, city in Westpreussen, Prussia, Aug. 
21. 1847. He was educated at the gymnasium at 
Deutsch-Krone and at the University of Berlin, 
where he received the degree of doctor of medicine 
in 1870. He was an assistant surgeon in the Franco 
Prussian war (1870-71), and, on returning to Berlin, 
engaged in practise in that city. In 1596 he re- 
ceived the title of ® Sanitiitsrath.” 

Apolant has contributed numerous papers to Vir- 
chow's 7 Archiv für Pathologische Anatomie und 
Physiologic und für Klinische Medizin“ (7 Ueber 
das Verhältniss der Weissen und. Roten Blntkórper- 
chen bei Eiterimgen,“ die.): the Berliner Klinische 
Wochenschiift " (7 Ueber Applikation von Karbol- 
situreinschlüge bei Pocken,“ etc.), and other medical 
journals. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wrede, Das Geistige Berlin, iii. 3, Bertin. 


I. 
\ F. T. II. 


s. 

APOLLINARIS or APOLLINARIUS, 
CLAUDIUS: Bishop of Hicrapolis, Phrygia, in 
130; authorof an * Apology for the Christian Faith,” 
which he addressed to Emperor. Marcus Aurelius- 
Antoninus. He wrote also two books Pros Ioudai- 
ous” (Against the Jews) and other works against 
the pagans, and opposing the Montanist and the 
Encratite heresies, besides other books, all of which 
are now lost. 

WinLioGCRAPHY : Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iv. Z. v. 12; Jerome, De 
Viris Hlustribus e. p.26; Epistol, p. AA; Fabricius, Bib- 
lioth. Greca, vii. 160; Tillemont, Mémoires, t. i., pt. ii. 

T. TAL Уу. 


APOLLONIUS: One of the Judeans who, about 
130 R. C.. went to Rome to make a covenant or league 
of friendship with the Homans. He was called by 
Josephus “the son of Alexander." See Jons HYR- 
cants and ROMANS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant. xiii. 9, § 2, xiv. 10, £ 22. 
©. 
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. APOLLONIUS or APOLLONIUS MOLON: 
Greek rhetorician and anti-Jewish writer; flourished 
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in the first century H.C. He is usually, but not 
always. designated by the name of his father, Molon. 
He was called by his patronymic mainly to distin- 
кшй him from his somewhat older contemporary 
Apollonius Malachos. Apolonius Molon was Still 
praised asn dist inguished master of the art of speech 
about the yor TOU. Josephus, however. concerns 
himself with him simply as one of the most promi- 
nent and most pernicious anti-Jewish writers. 

Born at Alabanda. in Caria, Apollonius afterward 
emigrated to Rhodes, wherefore Cicero styles him 
“Molon Rhodius ^ (7 Brutus,“ ch. Ixxxix.).. He soon 
eclipsed his! contemporaries both as.a master of ma- 
tory and as a practical advocate, and had as pupils 
both Cicero and Julius Cesar. 

It was at. Rhodes; no doubt, that Apollonius ap- 
propriated the Judivophobie ideas of the Syrian stoic 
Ромрохісх (135-91 h. C.). Who lived in that city, and 
thence circulated throughout the Greek and Roman 
world several wild cilumnies concerning the Jews, 

suchas the charges that they worshiped 

Follower an assin iheir tanpe. that they &Sà&cTi- 

of ficed annually on their altar a specially 
Posidonius. fattened Greck, and that they were 
filled with hatred toward every other 

nationality, particularly the Greeks. | These and sim- 
Наг malevolent: tietions regarding the Jews were 
adopted by Apollonius, who, induced by the fact that 
the Jews in Rhodes and in Caria were very numerous 
(compare I Mace. xv. 16-24), composed an anti Jew- 
ish treatise, in which all these accusations found em- 
bodiment. While Posidonius had confined himself 
to incidental allusions to the Jews in the course of his 
history of the Seleucidie (compare €. Miler, "Frag. 
Mist. Gree.” ni, 245 % seg.) Apollonius outdid his 
master by undertaking a separate book on the sub- 
ject: Suchappears to have been the character of Ins 
treatise, Which, according to Alexander Polyhistor, 
маха акаккыр (Eusebius, * Privparatio Evangelica,” ix. 
19). a polemic treatise—as Schürer renders the phrase 
—muagainst the Jews, The polemic passages, however, 
must have been Interwoven witha general presenta- 
tion of a Jewish theme—probably a history of the 
origin of the Jewish people. Por it is the complaint 
of Josephus that Apollonius, unlike Apion, far from 
missing all his anti-Jewish charges in one passage, 
had preferred to insult the Jews in various manners 
and in numerous places throughout his work (Lr. ii. 
14). The assumption that Apollonius’ book was of a 
historie. character is confirmed by the fragment in 
Alexander Polvhistor, which gives the genealogy of 
the Jews from the Deluge to Moses? and by an allu- 
sion of Josephus which indicates that the exodus from 
Egypt was also dealt with therein (Ce. ii. 2). In con- 
nection with the exodus, Apollonius gave circulation 
tothe malicious fable that the Jews had been expelled 
from Egypt owing toa shamefol malady from which 
they suffered, while he took occasion to blacken the 
character of. Moses also aud to belittle his law, char- 
acterizing the lawgiver of the Jews as a sorcerer and 
his work as devoid of all moral worth. Besides, he 
heaped many unjust charges upon the Jews, re- 
preaching them for not worshiping the same gods as 
the other peoples (. c. ii. 7) and for disinclination to as- 
sociate with the followers of other faiths (ii. 36). He 
thus represented them as atheists and misanthropes, 
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and depicted. them withal as men who were either 


‘cowards or fanaties, the most untalented among ull 


barbarians, Who had done nothing in furtherance of 
the common welfare of the human race (ii. 14). No 


wonder these groundless charges excited the anger 


of Josephus, whe believed that they corrupted and 


o misled the judgement of Apion (.. ii. 7. 15 ef *.). 


and who therefore zealously devoted the entire second 

part of his treatise against Apion to a refutation of 

Apollonius. The latter was thos paid back in his own 

coin, Josephus does not hesitate to aceuse him of 

crass stupidity, Vaingloriousness, and an immoral life 

(. . ii. 36. 37). See APION, 

Binriocuaruy: Є. Müller. Fragmenta. Historicorum Greco- 
rum, iii. 208 et sry J. (i. Möller. Des Flarius Josephus Sehrift- 
geyen den Apion, p. ZN. Basel, ici Pauly-Wissown, Reat- 
Encye ii.. r.: Gritz, Grseh. dier Judin, ed., iii. 317 et seg.: 
Schürer. (reseh. Sd ed.. iii. 400 403; Vogelstein abd Rieger, 
Gesch der Juden in boim, i. B: Th. Reinach, Testes dC A 
teurs Grees «et Romains Relatifs au Judaisme, pp. 00 et 


id ll. G. E. 
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APOLLONIUS OF TYANA: Pythagorean 
piiiiosophier and necioimanccr, born about the year 
3 n. C.; died, according to some sources, in the thirty- 
eighth year of his age. In Arabic literature his 
name is cited in the form * Balinas or Belenus,“ 
which has often been mistaken for * Pliny." : He is 
mentioned in connection with magical writings, and 
is called by.the Arabs Sahib al-Talisinat ("The Au- 
thor of Talismans”) They attribute to Aj. Nonius 
“Risilah fi Tathir al-Ruhamixat fi al-Markabat,” a 
work that treats of the influence of pneumatic agen- 
cies in the world of sense, and which also deals with 
talismans., An introduction (К Mebo ”) to this treatise 
on talismans, “Iggeret al-Talasin,” was composed 
by an anonymous writer; it is found in Steinsehneider 
MS., Jo. 29. It is full of Arabie werds, and contains 
a few Romance ones also. The translator says at the 
end that the whole book is of no value, and that 
he has translated (or copied) it merely as a warning 
against "serving strange gods.” It is probable that 
a copy of this truislation existed in the library of 
Leon Mosconi (Majorca, 14th, century), where it 
scents to oceur under the fitle “Bel Enus "—No. 37 
of the catalogue (7 Rev. Et. Juives.“ xxxix. 256, xl. 
65) It is also cited by Joseph Nasi (16th century) 
and perhaps by Abba Mari. According to Johanan 
Allemanno (died 1500), Solomon ben Nathan Orguciri 
(of Aix, Provence, about 1390) translated from the 
Latin another work on magic by Apollonius. The 
Hebrew title of this second work was лозу noxsp 
(“Intellectual Art 7); fragments of it are found in 
Schónblum MS., Хо, 79. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : For Apollonius and his supposed writings see 
J. Miller, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Reeyelopiiidie der Classi- 
sehen AUerthumsiciseunschaft, iii. 146 et i.; and Got- 
thei In Z. D. M. (z. xlvi. 405; on the Arabic and Hebrew 
translations see Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. § 5320 (= Z. 
D. M. 6. xlv. 439 et seq.) ; Fürst, Canon dex . T. p. 99, at- 


tempted to identify Apollonius with Ben La'anah, whose wri- 
tings меге condemned (Yer, Sanh. xi. 28 u). i 
G. 


APOLLOS: A 1сагпей Jew of Alexandria, and 
colaborer of Paul. Of him the following is told 
(Acts xviii. 24-28): He came (about 56) to Ephesus, 
as ^an eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures,” 
to preach and to teach in the synagogue; and his 
fervor of spirit and boldness of speech attracted the 
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attention of Aquila and Priscilla — Jews who had 
espoused the cause of the new Christian faith in 
Corinth. They found him not sufficiently informed 
in the new doctrine; for he knew “only the baptism 
of John " when he spoke to the people of “the way 
of the Lord.“ So they expounded the way of God 
to him more fully; and, turned into a firmer he- 
hever in Jesus as the Messiah, he went to Achaia, 
Where he converted the Jews to his new faith by 
his arguments from Scriptures. This is illustrated 
by another story which immediately follows: While 
Apollos was still at Corinth, Paul found in Ephesus 
about twelve disciples of John the Baptist who had 
never heard of the Holy Ghost, but had undergone 
baptism for the sake of repentance. Paul succeeded 
in baptizing them anew in the name of Jesus; and 
then, after 7 Paul had laid his hands upon them, the 
Holy Ghost came on them; and they spake with 
tongues, and prophesied ” (Acts xix. 1-6). 

The sect, then, to which Apollos, as well_as these 


twelve men of Ephesus, belonged, were simply Bap-. 


tists, like John; preaching the doctrinco 
Ways"—the Way of Life and of Death—as taught 
in the “ Didache,” the propaganda literature of the 
Jews before the rise of Christianity. "They were 
thenceforward won over to the new Christian sect 
probably under the influence of such ecstatic states 
of mind as are described here and in the writings of 
Paul. 
Whether Apollos belonged to the class of thinkers 
like Philo or not is of course, a matter of con- 
jecture. But it is learned. from Paul's own words 
(I Cor. i. 10) that while working on the same lines as 
‘aul, Apollos differed essentially from him in his 
teachings. Four different parties had arisen there: 
one adhering to Paul, another to Apollos, a third 
to Peter, and the fourth calling itself simply “of 
the Christ." Who. then,” says he, “is Paul, and 
who is Apollos, but ministers hy whom ye believed, 
even as the Lord gave to every man? I have 
planted, Apollos watered . . . we are laborers to- 
gether. . .. Let no man deceive himself. If any 
man among you seemeth to be wise in this world, 
let him become a fool that he may be wise. 
Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, 
or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come; all are vours; and ye are Christ's; and Christ 
is God's" (1 Cor. iii. 523). Evidently Apollos be- 
trayved more of that wisdom which Alexandrian 
philosophers gloried in. Wherefore, Paul contends 
that “not with wisdom of words" (I Cor. i. 17) was 
he sent to preach the gospel. . . . “The world by 
wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe. For 
the Jews require a sigu. and the Greeks seek after 
wisdom " (æ. 21. 22). Originally the people of Cor- 
inth were, according to I Cor, xii. 2, not Jews, but 
Gentiles, It ix. therefore, easy to understand. why 
Apollos’ preaching appealed to them far more than 
Paul's. Still, the difference between the two “ apos- 
tles” (T Cor. iv. 9) was not of a nature to keep them 
apart ; for Paul, toward the close of his letter to the 
Corinthians, says: As touching our brother Apollos, 
I greatly desired him to come unto you: .. . he will 
come when he shali have convenient time” (I Cor. 
Xvi. 12). We have reason to ascribe to A pollos some 


ы Е 
f the “Two 


influence in the direction which led to a blending of 
the Philonic Logos with the Jewish idea of the Mes- 
siah—a Hellenization of the Christian belief in the 
sense of John's Gospel: though many critics since 


. Luther are disposed to attribute to him the Epistle to 


the Hebrews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Weizsicker, Das Apostolische Zeitalter, p. 
268; Blass, Commentary on Acts, pp. 201, 203: Friedlander, 
Der Vorchristliche Jüdische Gnosticismus, 1808, p. E 
T. A 


APOLOGISTS: Men of pious zeal who de- 
fended both the Jewish religion and the Jewish race 
against the attacks and accusations of their enemies 
by writing, cither in the form of disscrtatiors or of 
dialogues, works in defense of the spirit and doc- 
trines of Judaism, so that its essentials might be 
placed in the proper light. It was in the nature of 
things, therefore, that they were impelled to expose 
the gencral weakness of the positions of their antag- 
onists. and toattack those positions rigorously ; hence 
the apologies are, at the same time, polemical ar- 
raignments. So long as the Jewish state was inde- 
pendent and respected by neighboring peoples, and 
so long as religious reverence retained its hold upon 
the heathen nations with whom the Jews came into 


contact, it was unnecessary to ward off attacks 


on their nationality, on their religious teachings, 
or on their manners and customs. They dwelt in 
harmony with Persians when Cyrus established the 
Persian empire, and later with Greeks: they dwelt 
alongside of Parthians and New Persians, and their 
Judaism received no-manner of offense. But when 
the Jewish state fell into internal decay, and the 
Greeks, with whom the Jews held the closest rela- 
tions, lost their reverence for their own deities; when, 
furthermore, with the translation of the Bible into 
Greek, the Hellenes were introduced to a literature 
that claimed at least equality with their own; and, 
finally, when the Egyptians were by that translation 
informed of the pitiful róle their ancestors had played 
at the birth of the Jewish nation, these peoples felt 
themselves severely wounded in their national van- 
ity. It was, accordingly, in Alexandria that anti- 
Jewish literature originated, to withstand which 
the Jewish Apologists resident there devoted their 
energies. 

Manctho, an Egyptian temple scrihe at Thebes, 
was the first to assail the Jewish nationality with all 
manner of fables invented by himself. 
Opportunity to disseminate misinfor- 
mation concerning the Jews had been 
afforded by the Syrian king Antiochus 
Epiphanes, whose wonderful stories 
! concerning his experiences in the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem were seized upon and elaborated by 
the anti-Jewish writers of Alexandria. In this city, 
the capital of Egypt, dwelt numerous Jews who 
were distinguislied for their intellectual activity and 
moral life, und many Greeks detested the Jews for 
their difference in moral ideals, founded as they were 
upon religious codes quite different from their own. 
Alexandria was accordingly the market where un- 
scrupulous writers were certain of finding sale for 
their multifarious calumnics against the Jewish peo- 
ple. In Alexandria, consequently. the earliest Jew- 
ish Apologists made their appearance. | 


The First 
Attacks in 


Egypt by 
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The first gencration of Jewish Apologists flour- 
ished from the beginning of the first century B.c. to 
the middle of the second century of the 

The common era. In this period are in- 
First Apol- cluded those Apologists who encoun- 
ogists. tered the attacks of the ancient hea- 
thens. The carly Greek fashion of 

writing under à pseudonym had been transplanted 
to Alexandria; works were issued purporting to be 
productions of the great men of antiquity. The first 
Jewish Apelogists were, therefore, strictly in the 
fashion when they used pseudonyms in their replies 
to the ceascless libels with which the anti-Jewish wri- 
ters assailcd the religious literature, the manners, and 
the customs of the Jews. "These Apologists drew a 
picture of the grandeur and moral elevation of Juda- 
ism, and, in accordance with the prevailing custom, 
ascribed their writings to heathen poets and prophets. 
The most important of these apologetic writings are 
the “Sibyline Books” and “The Wisdom of Solo- 
mon." The “Sibylline Books.” composed partly in 
the middle of the sccond, partly in the first, century 
B.C., contrasted the lofty ethics of monotheism and 
the righteousness and morality of Ju- 

“Sibylline daism with the follies of idol-worship, 
Books" and and with the selfishness and sensual- 
‘The Wis- ity of heathendom. “The Wisdom of 
dom of Solomon” uses still darker colors to 
Solomon." paint the immorality and viciousness, 
e the utter corruption and shamelessness 

of the heathen world, and portrays, in contrast there- 


with, the moral atmosphcre emanating from Jewish 
religious writings. The author of this book lived 
propady avout the time of the Roman emperor Calig- 


ula (31-41). Among the Apologists in Alexandria 
mention must also be made of Puro, one of the most 
eminent philosophical thinkers of Judaism, who 
flourished about 40. Philo sought to illustrate to the 
heathen world the beauty of the Jewish Scriptures by 
endeavoring to prove that both Judaism and the bet- 
ter Hellenic thought in the writings of Greek philos- 
ophers aimed at one and the same mark; that the 
Jewish prophets and the Greek speculative thinkers 
strove after one and the same truth, and that, there- 
fore, the difference between Judaism and Greek phi- 
losophy was one merely of external appearance or 
expression. 

The best apologetic work of this period, and indeed 
of any period, is that written in Rome by Flavius 
Josephus (born about 37), which he entitled * A gainst 
Apion. or Concerning the Ancient State of the Jew- 
ish Nation." ° Apion, who was a contemporary of 
Philo, had, at the request. of several Alcxandrians, 
handed tothe emperor Caligula a calumnious memo- 

rial full of the worst accusations and 
slanders against the Jews, Ile had 
simply compiled everything to be 
found in previous writings of this character, and 
added to it whatever he could devise in the way of 
malicious invention. This slanderous petition, no 
doubt, made its influence felt at the time Josephus 
was writing his history in Rome, and impelled him 
to publish his * Apology ” (vindication), which con- 
sisted of two books. He controverts the allegation 
that the Jews have no history and are а new nation. 
The sting of the charge came from the circumstance 


Josephus. 


that, according to the view then prevailing, the re- 
spectability and dignity of a nation were in direct 
proportion to its antiquity. IIe exposes the falsity 
of the calumnies circulated against Judaism, and 
illustrates the mental incapacit y of his opponeats to 
grasp historical truths. Through the whole work 
there breathesa spirit of warm admiration for Moses 
and his civil and religious legislation; it acknowl- 
edges appreciatively whatever is great and good 
among allancient peoples. This“ Apology ” of Jose- 
phus furnished the model after which the Church 
fathers patterned all their apologetic treatises, the 
writing of which they were frequently called upon 
to undertake in defense of Christianity. | 

No further apologetics of this period have been 
preserved, although the venom that Apion injected 
into the minds of liis contemporaries continued to 
work among Roman writers, who saw in the Jewish 
nation a stubborn enemy of Rome and an opporent 
of the national cult. But in the Talmud and Mid- 
rash many religious conversations have been pre- 
served, in which prominent teachers like Johanan ben 
Zakkai, Joshua ben IHananiah, Akiba, and others de- 
fend Judaism and its doctrines. Dialogues, such as 
these, between cultured representatives of Judaism 
and heathenism, were, as a matter of course, quite 
free from fanaticism: they were, in fine, friendly con- 
tests of wit and wisdom without the least trace of 
animosity or bitterness. a 

The second scries of Jewish Apologists covered the 
period from the second to the fifteenth century, and 


was concerned in repelling the attacks of Christian. 
ity and, to a small extent, of Islam. Christianity, 
having received from Judaism its dectrines of pure 


morality and of love of one's neighbor, was con- 
strained, in order to furnish, grounds for its distinc- 
tion, to proclaim that it had come into existence to 
displace, and to fulfil the mission of, Judaism. It 

endeavored to prove the correctness of 
Attacks by this standpoint from the Bible itself, 
Christians the very book upon which Judaism was 


and founded. Wherefore Judaism had no 
Moham- further reason to exist! The Jews, 
medans. however, were not yet ready to accept 


this decree of self-extinction, nor to 
permit Christendom to take possession of the relig- 
ious and ethical ground held by the Jews. Here, 
then, was an occasion for some very sharp polemics 
between the offspring and the parent who declined to 
die. The fact that both sides appealéd to the same 
Source of authority —the Scriptures—served also to 
narrow and intensify the struggle. So long, how- 
ever, as Christianity refrained from throwing the 
Brennus-sword of worldly power into the scales, the 
discussion partook of the same peaceful nature as 
those friendly passages of arms recorded in the Tal- 
mud and Midrashim, and displayed more of the na- 
ture of good-humorcd rallying than of serious debate. 
Jewish scholars, referring to Num. xxii. 19, ex pressed 
their objections to Christianity in the single passage: 
"Ifaman say that he is God, he is deceiving thee; if 
he say that God is man, he will repent it. If he claim 
to ascend to heaven, he may say it, but he shall not 
do it” (Yer. Ta'anit i. 1). 
But with the growth of political power in the 
Church, the attacks of the bishops upon Jews and 
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Judaism took on a harsher animus, The silence of. 
the Jews for several centuries in the face of: such at- 
tacks was a deplorable error, especially їп view of 
the fact that the bitter effects of this anti-Jewish 
literature were felt. in the keenest degree. This 
silence can be accounted for only by assuming that 
the Jews of those days were not afraid of any en- 
during consequences from these attacks, or from 

the influence of the Christian propa- 


Silence of жанда upon their own corelgionists. 
the Jews. The fundamental principles of Chris- 


fianity — Trinity, Incarnation. ас. 
were deemed by them to stand in such direct con- 
tradiction to both the spirit and the letter of the 
Bible that if seemed like a work of supererogation 
to point out the contradiction, Aside from this, 
these attacks were written in Latin or in Greek. 
familiarity with either of which had been lost by 
the Jews. Whenever any vemacular discussions, 
founded upon such material, occurred, the crass 
ignorance of the Christian clergy of the day ren- 
dered the victory of the Jews an easy one. 
was beeanse the Jews felt so sure of their own 
ground that they did not think it necessary to de- 
fend themselves. 

So far as ascertained, the first to venture a defense 
in any. degree was Saadia ben Joseph (died 942). 
who was gaon in Sura and a very prolific writer. 
In his translation of the Bible into Arabic, and in his 
commentaries upon it, as well as in his philosophical 
work, * Enninot we-De'ot " (written in Arabie and 
translated into Hebrew by Judah ibn Tibbon). he at- 
tacked the claims of Christianity апа Islam: the 


foriner receiving from his pen greater attention than 
the latter, because Islam was not so insistent in its 


missionary zeal as Christianity. Saadia maintained 
that Judaism would always exist, and that its relig- 
ious system, which allowed man to reach perfection 
as nearly as possible, would not he displaced by any 
other. In any case, Christianity, which transformed 
mere abstractions into divine personalities, was not 
qualified to supersede it; nor was Islam, which 
lacked sufficient proof. to displace the undisputed 
revelation from God on Sinai. 

From the period of Saadia polemical passages are 
encountered їп Midrashie works aud ritual poems 
directed against both Christianity and Mohammed- 
anism; but although such passages usually close 
with some kind of a defense of Judaism, they seem to 
labor under a species of reserve and timidity. But 
When at the time of the Crusades fanaticism broke 
loose and the might of the Church grew rapidly ; 
When, furthermore, the Christian clergy had learned 
to make nse of the services of baptized Jews in aid- 
ing schemes for the wholesale Christianization of 
their brethren, the leading spirits among the Jews 
felt constrained to Jay aside all hesitation and reserve, 
so that with the twelfth century Jewish polemics 
appeared more frequently and more numerously. 
In northern France, R. Samuel b. Mefr (Rashbam) and 
Joseph Bekor Shor demonstrated the weakness of the 
foundations sought for Christianity in the Bible: and 
Joseph b. Isaac Kimhi wrote the “Sefer ha-Berit,” in 
which he applied himself to the discussion of Chris- 
tian dogmas and their scientific refutation. Moses 
ibn Tibbon, in Montpellier (1240), and Meir b. Simon 


And it: 


=== 


wrote polemical works: and the latter in addition 
compiled the apologetic book * Milhamot Mizwah.“ 
In Spain, although prominent. Jewish scholars had 
embraced Christianity and placed their 

French and services at the disposal of the Church 
Spanish for public dispntations and polemical 
Apologists. writings, there were also Jewish Apol- 
ogists that published their replies, 

either in special books or in the shape of letters ad- 
dressed to the apostates. Against Abner of Burgos 
(called, as a Christian, Alfonse of Valladolid), Shem- 
Tob ibn Shaprut wrote his pamphlet Eben Bohan " 
(The Touchstone). To Maestro Astrue Raimnch 
(who, as a Christian, took the name of Francisco 
Dios Carne) Solomen b. Reuben Bonfed addressed 
his epistle, full of sharp points. against Christian- 
itv. The philosopher Hasdai Crescas singled out 
Solomon ha-Levi (who, asa Christian, bore the names 
of Paul de Santa Maria and Paul of Burgos) and re- 
plied most vigorously to his attacks upon Jewish doc- 
trine. Possibly the most important apologetic wri- 


- tings of all are those of Profiat Duran, of the fifteenth 


century, and of Simon b. Zemah Duran. Around 
these arrayed themselves a number of prominent 
Apologists, who wrote independently or quoted 
chapters from the works of the Durans. In Italy 
Abraham Farrissol (born 1451) wrote an apologetic 
book, Magen Abraham” (Shield of Abraham), in 
which he proved that the popes had permitted the 
Jews to take usury iu order to enable them to pay 
the high imposts laid upon them. In Germany, in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, Lipman of 
Mühlhausen wrote his apologetic treatise, * Nizza- 


hon (Victory), which name was given also to many 
ether books of similar scope published in Germany. 


Much less fanatical were the attacks encountered 
by Judaism from the side of Mohammedanism. The 
far more favorable political and social position of 
the Jews among the Mohammedans of Persia and 
Ezypt and among the Moors in Spain—the latter of 
whom possessed but a scanty knowledge of the 

Bible and of Jewish literature—hardly 


Moham- gave such scope to aggressive polem- 
medan ics as would call out the Jewish de- 
Attacks. fense. Inaddition to Saadia and to the 


Karaite writers, the following were the 
chief Jewish authors who assailed Islam in defense of 
Judaism: Sherira b. Hanina Gaon, Judah ha-Levi (in 
his- Kuzari "), Abraham ibn Ezra, Moses b. Maimon, 
Moses of Coucy, and the author of the“ Zohar.” The 
whole range of Jewish literature contains but a single 
production of any extent (originally a portion of a 
larger work) that applies itself to an attack п pon Is- 
lam. Under the title“ Keshet u-Magen " (Bow and 
Shield) it was published in the cighteenth century 
at Leghorn asa supplement to Simon Duran's work, 
“Magen Abot” (The Shield of the Fathers). This 
supplement was translated into German by Stein- 
schneider in 1880 in * Magazin für die Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums.“ 

The invention of printing was the signal for the 
outpouring of a veritable flood of anti-Jewish litera- 
ture. Johann Christian Wolf, in the second part of 
his Bibliotheca Hebrea,” published in 1721, enu- 
merates the titles of all publications by Christians 
against Jews and Judaism; and -these titles alone 
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fill fifty quarto pages of his book. Kayserling in 
his * Biblioteca Espanola-Portugueza-Judaica." pp. 
114 et seq.. gives a list of anti-Jewish writings in 
Spanish. To the earlier common calumnies—and es- 
pecially to that so often made by Spanish apostates, 
that the Talmudical passages directed against the 
heathens were in reality intended against Christians 
оге was added after the twelfth 

The Blood- century (occasionally at first, but after- 
Accusation ward more generally) the accusation 
and Other that the Jews used the blood of Chris- 

Calumnies. tians for ritual purposes. This is the 
identical accusation which the Romans 

of the second century made against the Christians. 
At the same time the charge is occasionally encoun- 
tered that the Jews pierce the conscerated host until 
blood Hows from it. 
themselves spread these calumnies in order to fur- 
nish collateral proofs of the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation enunciated at the fourth Lateran council in 
1215. Jewish Apologists henceforth had to take no- 
tice of this accusation as well. An apologetic book 
in the spirit of Lipman Mühlhausen's 7 Nizzabon " 
was written by the Karaite Isaac of Troki (near 
Wilna. died 1593), entitled Hizzuk Emunah.“ The 
blood-accusation was taken up by Isaac Abravanel 
in his commentary upon Ezekiel; by Samucl Usque 
who had escaped from the fangs of the Inquisi- 
tion—in his * Consolacam as Tribulacgoés de Ysrael” 
(1553): by Judah Karmi in his De Charitate " (1643); 
by Manasseh b. Israel in his ^ Vindiciie Judivorum " 


(1656), translated into German by Marcus Herz, with 


a preface by Moses Mendelssohn; by Isaac Cantarini 
in his ^ Vindex Sanguinis" (1630); by Jacob Emden 
in his open letter prefaced to his edition of the “ Seder 
‘Olam Rabba we-Zutta" (1757): by I. Tugendhold 
in his“ Der Alte Wahn,“ ete. (1831): bv I. B. Levin- 
sohn in his“ Efes Dammim " (1837): by L. Zunz in 
" Ein Wort zur Abwehr? (1840), and by many others. 

Apologies of a more extended scope were written 
by the above-mentioned Samuel Usque, who treats 
historically of the departed glory of Israel and of 
the end of the period of Jewish power and wisdom; 
by David d' Ascoli (1559), and by David de Pomis, 
who wrote the well-known apology “De Medico 
Hebrivo ” (1588), dedicated to Duke Francis II. of 
Urbino. Other Apologists were Solomon Zebi Uffen- 
hausen, author of Zeri ha-Yehudim," published in 
1615; the proselyte Abraham Peregrino (93. prosce- 
lyte). who wrote “ Fortaleza,” translated by Marco 
Luzzatto in 1775 into Hebrew: Emmanuel Aboab, 
author of * Nomologia,” written in Spanish, 1629; 
Simon Luzzatto, with his treatise upon the condition 
of the Jews: Jacob Lombroso (1610) ; Balthasar Oro- 
bio de Castro, who wrote apologetic essays in Am- 
sterdam: Cardoso, with his work, * Excellencias de 
los Hebreos ? (1679) ; Saul Levi Могісіга (died 1660); 
Isaac Aboab; Judah Briel (1702); David Nicto, who 
wrote “ Matteh Dan” (1714); Isaac Pinto (born in 
Bordeaux, 1715) ;. and Rodrigues Texeira (died 1780). 

With Moses Mendelssohn's letter to Lavater, Jew- 
ish apologetic writings assumed another character: 
the question became one of political rights for the 
Jews, And it is indeed true that spiteful attacks 
upon Jews and Judaism have not yet ceased. Even 
the cultured classes among the most enlightened 


Sad to say, Catholic churchmen | 
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nations are not yet able to divest themselves of the 
ancient prejudices and traditions. Atavistic senti- 
| ments often show themselves stronger 


Modern than the dictates of reason. But the 
Polemics. apologetic writings of to-day are al- 


most exclusively of a political charac- 
ter, and. will be rendered wholly unnecessary only 
when political and social equality the world over is 
an accomplished. fact. Sre ANTI-SEMITISM, BLOOD- 

Aico: tron, Desecration oF Host, Disrera- 

"p oLEMICAL LITERATURE, 

Biuricekarnyi Steinschneider, Polemisehe und Apologi- 
tische Literatur 18572 ; Winter and Wiümnscebe,J Hd. Lit. iii. 
654520; Hamburger. N. B. T. їн. division, opp QM 5 
(0900), pp. 16-27 ; Kayserling, Bibl. F.. 1... pp. 114 
et sej; De Rossi, Biliothieca Jtelaica Antichristiona, 
arma, 1800. 

K. S. B. 


APÔPHIS: The Egyptian king under whom, 
according to some early writers, Joseph came to 
Egypt, and who, according to Syncellus, flourished 
in the sixteenth century в.с. (^ Chronographia,” c, 
115. S7). Josephus names Apophis as the second, 
and Julius Africanus enumerates him as the sixth 
king of the fifteenth, or Hyksos, dynasty. The mon- 
uments explain the confusion, "They exhibit two 
Hyksos kings, called Apópy, with the royal names 
‘A-knon and *A-user-ré, apparently corresponding 
with the second and sixth Hyksos (compare “ Mittei- 
lungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft.” iii. 17; 
for a different sequence sce, for example, Petrie, 
“ History of Egypt.“ i. 241). Synecllus seems to have 
meant the second Apophis, under whom the Hyksos 
were expelled from Egypt. This one reigned at 
least thirty-three years according to the monuments, 
forty-nine according to Manctho, to about 1570 B.C. 
The identification with Joseph's Pharaoh seems, how- 
ever, only a hypothesis miluenced by the erroneous 
Hyksos theory of Josephus, so that no reliance can be 
placed on the dates given by Syncellus for Joseph's 
arrival and. elevation to his office, as corresponding 
with the years four and seventeen of Apóphis. 

J. JR. W. M. M. 


APOPLEXY: A sudden loss or diminution of 
sensation and of the power of motion, caused by 
the rupture or plugging up of a blood-vessel in the 
cranial cavity and effusion of blood on or within the 
brain. Ordinarily it is referred to as a "stroke of 
paralysis.” The chief symptoms of this condition 
are sudden loss of consciousness, of motion, and of 
sensation, the affected person lying as if dead. 

According to Dr. John Beddoe, Apoplexy appears 
to have no racial preferences. In New Orleans 

negroes and whites are said to die of 
Proportion Apoplexy in the proportions of 103 

Between and 91 respectively. England, Scot- 

Whites and land, Prussia, and Italy give cach al- 


Blacks. . most exactly the same figures, vary- 
| ing between 10 and 11 per 10,000 of 
inhabitants. Switzerland and Holland yield 8.5 


and 7.9 respectively, but Ireland gives only 5.9 per 
10,000. The rate of mortality from Apoplexy is cer- 
tainly lower in quiet, rural districts than amid the 
hurry and worry, or excesses, of towns. 

Lombroso, on analyzing the vital statistics of Ital- 
ian Jews, found that deaths due to Apoplexy are 
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twice as frequent among them as among the gencral 
population of that country. He attributes it to the 
emotional temperament of the Jew, to 

Predis- his reputed avarice, his constant strug- 
position of gle with adverse conditions of life, and 

Italian the ceaseless persecution of the race. 

Jews. Lombroso farther intimates that the 

frequent marriages of near kin among 

Jews, and the greater development and use of their 
brains. are also predisposing causes. 

The writer has compiled some statistics of Ameri- 
can Jews, and finds that, in New York at least, the 
Jew is no more Hable to Apoplexy than is the non- 
Jew. Thus, from Dr. John S. Billings’ report on 
"The Vital Statistics of the Jews in the United 
States" it is seen that among a Jewish population 
of 10,618 families, comprising 60,630 persons, there 
occurred. 68 deaths from Apoplexy during the five 
years from 1885 to Dec. 15, 1889; which means that 
the death-rate from Apoplexy among the Jews was 
1.12 per 1.000 population during five years, or an 
annual death-rate of .224 per 1.000. On consulting 
the “Анипа Report of the Board of Health” of 
New York city for 1898 it is found that during that. 
year 1,059 persons died of Apoplexy in the Borough 
of Manhattan, The estimated population of Man- 
hattan in that year was about 1,900,000, which gives 
à death-rate from Apoplexy of .55 per 1,000 of the 
general population; and, according to the census of 
. 1900, the mortality from this disease in the United 
States was 666 per 1,000, These figures show that 
among Jews the death-rate from Apoplexy is Jess 
than one-half that among the general population of 
Manhattan. 

From the Report on Vital Statistics in New York 
City” of the Eleventh Census (1890) in. the United 
States it appears that the death-rate from Apoplexy 
in New York city during the six years ending May 

31. 1890. was as shown in the following table: 


DEATHS РЕҢ 100.000, OF PERSONS WHOSE MOTHERS WERE 


BONN IN 

Funn 78. ee V 36.08 
Irelald.............. ooo SI | Seandinavia............ *.. х3 
ОИТ aa eee es vs TEAS Напшиагу mostly Jews). 19.10 
England and Wales QS. (00.15 Haly T 0.59 
НАЗИРИ 5.67 | Russia and Poland lal- 
United States 49.15 most all Jews 14.22 
nnn ваньне 40.21 


For the whole city the death-rate from Apoplexy 
Was 59.37 per 100.000. From the above figures it is 
evident that the Russian and Polish Jews are far less 
frequently attacked by Apoplexy than are the рео- 
ples of other nations. 

Further statistics collected by the writer from the 
annual re ports of two Jew ish hospitals, in compari- 
son with two non-Jewish hospitals in New York 
city, give the following table: 
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This gives about an equal mie for Jews and non- 
Jews, as might have been expected to be the case 
when Ше chief etiological factors in 


Three the production of Apoplexy are con- 
Infrequent sidered. Syphilis, prolonged muscu- 
Factors. iar exertion, and the abuse of alcohol} 


are found to be important antecedents 
These 
three factors are infrequent among the Jews, who 
might, therefore, rather be expected to be less liable 
But the busy, anxious life of the 
Jew, his constant and hard strnggle against adverse 
conditions, have beea operative in producing among 
Jews a number of apoplectics equal in relative pro- 
portion to that of non-Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: John P. Beddoe, Anthropology and Medi- 
cine, in Allbutt, System of Medicine, i., London, 1895; C 
Lombroso. П Ане itim € i 6iudci, German 1 
Leipsic, 1894; John S. Billings, Vital Statistics of the Jews 
in the United States (GC census Bulletin, No. 19). 1890: An- 
nual Reports of the Mount Sinai, Beth Israel, New York, and 
St. Luke's Hospitals, New-York. 
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APOSTASY AND APOSTATES FROM 
JUDAISM: Terms derived from the Greek àzocza- 
cia (“defection. revolt") апі атовтатуе (^ rebel in a 
political sense ") (I Macc. xi. 14. xiii. 16; Josephus, 
“Contra Ap." i. 19, $ 4), applied in a religious sense 
to signify rebellion and rebels against God and the 
Law, desertion and deserters of the faith of Israel. 
The words are nsed in the Septuagint for Wn: 


Num. xiv. 9; Josh. xxii. 19, 92; for бую: II Chron, 


xxviii. 19, xxxiii. 19; for WD: Isa. xxx. 1; and 
Г در‎ : I Kings, xxi. 13; Aquilas to Judges xix. 
E am. xxv. 17. Accordingly it is stated in 


i ES c. ii. 15 that “the officers of the king compelled 
the people to apostatize," that is, to revolt against 
the God of Israel; and Jason, the faithless high 


priest, is “pursued by all and hated as a deserter of 


the Jaw” (rob rénov отовтатус: ЇЇ Macc. v. 8). AS 
the incarnation of rebellion against God and the 
Law. the serpent is called apostate 4LXX., Job 
xxvi. 12; and Symmachus, Job xxiv. 13; compare 
II Thess. ii. 3; Revelation of John xiv. 6; Gen. R. 
xix., DNDN). 

The rabbinical language uses the following expres- 
sions for apostate: (a) ЧЮ, from W7 : Jer. ii. 11; 
and m" pn (Suk. 565; ‘Ab. Zarah 205; Er. 692). 


(b) 2105, from wv? to persecute or force abandon- 
ment of the faith ?) (Yer. Suk. v. 55d; 
Hebrew Gen. R. Ixxxii. ; Yer. Er. vi. 1 [335]; 
Expres- ifm. Wayikra, ii.: Targ. Onkelos to 
sions. Ex. xii. 43). The Apostates during the 


Syrian persecution are called Me- 
shummedaya ? in Megillat Ta'anit vi. (ed. Mantua: in 
is substituted 


TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF PATIENTS SUFFERING FROM APorL EXY IN NEW YORK CITY. 
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[Grátz, Gesch. der Juden.“ За ed.. тп. нюр This 
is equivalent to “ Hellenists?; accorini to Cassel, 
суоцо (sve. “Revue des Etudes Juive” xli. 268) 
(c) 1333 (^а denier”). in Sanh. 89u., of the Law, db. 
106%. of the God of Israel (B. M. 71% «f the funda- 
mentals (B. D. 16b). (d) Сул" pum oma rebellious 
transgressor in Isracl”). 
who has separated from the ways of theJewish com- 

munity ") (Seder ‘Olam R. iii.: R. H. t: Tosef. 
Sanh. wid. 5). No sacrifice is an from the 
apostate” (Sifra, бе; Lev. R. iL: Hil 5.7: Yer. 
Shek.i. 1[165] ; nor have they any respire from cter- 
nul doom in Gehenna” (R. II. 170: we especially 
Sifre, Bemidbar 112 to Num. xv. 31). These expres- 
sions all probably date from the Mareabean time, 
when to such men as Jason and Menechets the words 
of Ezck. xxxii. 23, 24, were applied: “they who 
caused terror in the land of the living. acuſ they have 
borne their shame with them to go down to the pit.” 
The Apostasy of these two men (11 Kure. v. 8, 13) 
being a desertion of both their national azul religious 
cause, filled the people with horror anë hatred, and 
their fate served as a warning for obe The out- 
spoken hostility to the law of the Godef Israel on the 
part of the Syrians involved less danser for the ker- 
nel of the Jewish people than the allurements offered 
in Alexandria by Greek philosophy «m rie ene hand 
and Roman pomp and power on theerher. Here 
the tendency was manifested to bresk away from 
ancient Jewish custom and to seek a wiler view of 
life (Philo, De Migratione Abrahaun.7 xvi), while 
the tyranny of a Roman prefect like Flaccus, who 
forced the people to transgress the Law. seems to 
have had no lasting effec (Philo, De 


Alex- Somnis.“ ii.. € 18). Comparing the 
andrian  proselvtes with the Apetates, Philo. 


Apostates. says ("On Repentance.” E): = Those 
who join Israels faith Зоте at once 
temperate and merciful, lovers of trutbaad superior 
to considerations of money and pleasures but those 
who forsake the holy laws of God, the zupestates. are 
intemperate, shameless, unjust, friends of falsehood 
and perjury, ready to sell their freedean for pleas- 
ures of the belly, bringing ruin upem body and 
soul.” Philo’s own nephew, Tiberius Лх Alexan- 
der, son of Alexander the Alabarch Beeame an 
apostate, and to this fact he owed bis Hh rank as 
procurator, first of Judea, then of Adesandria:. be- 
coming afterward general and friend of Titus at the 
siege of Jerusalem (Schürer, “Gesch.” i. £03474). 
Against the many Apostates in the tine of Calig- 
ula the third book of the Maccabees Те у protests; 
for Gritz (* Gesch, der Juden," 2d ей. BE. 358, 631) 
has almost convincingly shown that T was written 
for that very purpose. While the ЯЬ ғар Jews 
who denied the royal command and теча to apos- 
tatize from their ancestral faith were mseged from 
peril and reinstated as citizens gf Alesandria. the 
Apostates were punished and ignomitassslv put to 
death by their fellow-countrymen (III Neuer. ii. 32, 
vi. 19-57. vii. 10-15); and the declarui5« was made 
that “those of the Jewish race whe voluntarily 
apostatized from the holy God and frees the law of 
God, transgressing the divine comumniments for 
the belly's sake, would also never be weil disposed 
toward the affairs of the king." 
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The * Pastor of Hermas? (*Similitude," viii. 6, 
$4; ix. 19, $ 1), which is based on a Jewish work, 
says that “repentance is not open to apostates and 
blasphemers of the Lord and those who betray the 
servants of the Lord." The same idea is expressed 
in Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 5: The doors of Gehenna are 
forever closed behind heretics, apostates, and in- 
formers”; with which compare Epistle to Heb. iii. 
12, and Apocalypse of Peter 34. 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of Chris- 
tianity that, according to Acts xxi. 21, Paul was 
accused before the council of James and the elders 
of having taught the Jews Apostasy from the law 
of Moses: for which reason the early Christians, 
the Ebionites, “repudiated the Apostle Paul, main- 
taining he was an apostate from the law“ (Irenæus, 
“Against Heresies,” i. Xxvi.). It was probably due 

to the influence of Pauline Christian- 
Paul Called ity that “many of the Grecians,” as 


an Josephus (“Contra Ap.” ii., & 11) tells, 
Apostate. “had joined the Jews, and while some 


continued in their observance of the 
laws, others, not having the courage to persevere, 
departed from them again.” The destruction of the 
Temple, which put an end to the entire sacrificial 
worship, was the critical period of Judaism, which, 
while greatly increasing the numbers of Pauline 
Christianity, gave other Gnostic sectsan opportunity 
of winning adherents. In the Maccabean period the 


blasphemer that stretched out his hands toward the 


Temple announcing its doom (II Mace. xiv. 33 ef 8eQ. ; 
compare I Mace. vii. 34 ef seq.) was sure to meet the 
divine wrath. Now many secetaries, or Gnostics 
(Minin) had arisen “who stretehed out. their hands 
against the Temple“ (Tosef., Sanh. xiii.5; R. II. 17a; 
compare II Mace. xiv. 33). Moreover, when the 
last efforts at rebuilding Temple and state ended in 

disastrous failure and in the persecu- 


Christian tion of the law-observing Jews, many 
Apostates of the new Christian converts became 

from informers against their brethren in 
Judaism. order to insinuate themselves into the 


favor of the Romans. This naturally 
Increased their mutual hostility, and widened the 
gulf between the Synagogue and the Church. The 


prayer that the power of wickedness as embodied . 


in heathenism might be destroyed (which destruction 
was believed to be one of the signs of the coming of 
the Messiah) was at this time transformed intoanex- 
ecration of the Apostates and slanderers “(Birkat ha- 
Minim," Ber. 285; Yer. Ber. iv. 8, p. Sa; Justin,“ Dial. 
cum Tryphone,” xxxviii). As a typical apostate, 
who, from being a great expounder of the Law, had 
become an open transgressor, a teacher of false doc- 
trines, and a seducer or betrayer of his coreligionists, 
the Talmud singles out. Elisha ben Abuyah, known 
as Aher, “changed into another one.” The many 
traditions about his life, which became an object of 
popular legend, agree in the one fact that his Gnos- 
ticism made hima determined antagonist of the Law 


at the very time when Roman perse=:... . 
cution tested Jewish loyalty to the 


Aher the 
Apostate. utmost; and consequently he is rep- 
resented as having heard a divine voice 
(“bat kol”) issue from heaven, saying: Return. 


ye backstiding children. and T wilt heal your backsli- 


of 


i 
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dings (Jer. iii. 22)— all except Aher!” Still the rela- 
tions between the Apostatesand the faithful observ- 
ers of the Law remained tolerably good, as may be 
inferred. from R. Merr's continual intercourse with 
Aher, Who honored the apostate as а man of learn- 
ing, even after his death, However, from the time 
when the Church rose to power and directed. the 
zeal of her eonverts against their former brethren, 
these conditions changed. This may be learned 
from the decree of Constantine in 315, to the effect 
that “all that dare assail the apostautes with stones, 
or in any other manner, shall be consigned to the 
flames.” While the Synagogue was prohibited from 
admitting prosclytes, all possible honors were con- 
ferred by the Roman empire upon Jews that joined 
the Church. The rabbis refer the verse, “My moth- 
er's children are angry with me? (Song of Songs, 
i. 6), to the Christians, complaining that “those that 
emanate from my own midst hurt me most“ (Midr. 
R. and Zutta ad loc. ; also Tobiah b. Eliezer quoted 
by Zunz, S. P.“ p. 13, and “Tanna debe Eliyahu 
R xxix.) 

An apostate, Joseph by name, a former member 
of the Sanhedrin of. Tiberias, raised to the dignity 
of a comes by Constantine the emperor, in reward 
for his Apostasy, is described hy Epiphanius in his 
“Panarium,” xxx. 4-11 (ed. Dindorf, pp. 93-105). 
He claimed, while an envoy of the Sanhedrin, to 
have been east into the river by the Jews of Cilicia for 
having been caught reading New Testament. books, 
and to have escaped drowning only by a miracle. 

IIe must have done much harm to the 
Joseph of Jews of Palestine. since the emperor 
Tiberias. had, in the year 336. to issue, on the one 
hand, a decree. prohibiting Christian 
converts from insulting the patriarchs, destroying 
the synagogues, and disturbing the worship of the 
Jews; and, on the other hand, a decree protecting 
the Apostates against the wrath of the Jews (Cassel, 
in Ersch and Gruber, “ Allg. Encyklopiidie,” iv. 98 
and 49, note 59; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden," iv. 325, 
485). The very fact that he built the first churches 
in Galilee at Tiberias, Sepphoris, Nazareth, and 
Capernaum-—towns richiy populated by Jews and 
soon afterward the centers of a Jewish revolt against 
Rome—justities Grütz in assuming that the dignity 
of comes conferred upon Joseph covered a multitude 
of sins committed against his former corcligionists 
in those eritical times. The rabbinical sources al- 
lude only to the fact that Christian Rome, in aecord- 
ance with Deut, xiii. 6—"the son of thy mother 
shall entice thee "—said to the Jews, Come to us 
and we will make you dukes, governors, and. gen- 
erals” (Pesik. R. 154, 21 fed. Friedmann], pp. 71b, 
106%). A decree of the emperor Theodosius shows 
that up to 380 the patriarchs exercised tlie right of 
excomimunicating those that had espoused the Chris- 
tian religion; which right, disputed by the Christian 
Church, was recognized by the emperor as a matter 
of internal synagorue discipline (Graetz, * History 
of the Jews, ? di ‚ 619. iv. 385). 

That many joinei the Church only to escape the 
penalty of the Jewish law is evidenced by a decree 
of the emperor Arcadius demanding an investiga- 
tion of each applicant for admission into the Church, 
as to his mora! and social standing, and by the story 


of a typical Jewish impostor told by the Church 
historian Socrates (Jost, * Gesch. der Israeliten," iv. 
225). 

The great persecution by Cyril, in 415, of the Jews 
of Alexandria induced only one Jew to accept 
baptism as a means of safety: Adamantius, teacher 
of medicine; the rest left the city (Grätz, Gesch. 
der Juden,” iv. 392). 

The stronger the power of the Church became, 
the more systematic were her efforts at winning the 
Jews over to her creed, whether by promises, threats, 
or actual force. As a rule but few yielded to per- 
suasion or to worldly considerations, but more 
numerous were those that embraced Christianity 
through the threats and violence of enraged mobs. 

Such was the case with the Jews in 
In southern France and in the Spanish 

Christian peninsula. Here а new term was 

Spain. coined forthe Jews that allowed them- 

selves to be baptized through fear— 
Antisim, It is interesting to observe that the Coun- 
cil of Agde was compelled to take measures against 
the Jews “whose faithlessness often returneth to its 
vomit ? (compare Prov. xxvi. 11, and the rabbinical 
expression dd nn: Kid. 175; Gen. R. Ixxiv. ; Jost, 
„Gesch. der Israeliten,“ 64 et %.). The same 


measures were taken by the Council of Toledo in the 


vear 633. Every single case of Apostasy under the 
influence of the powerful Church provoked the in- 
dignation of the Jewish community, where some 
inconsiderate act of a Jewish fanatic often Jed to 
riots, which always епЧей disastrously for the Jews, 
either in baptism or expalsion. A number of such 
instances are recorded by Gregory of Tours (Jost. 
“Neuere Gesch. der Tsracliten,” v. 66 
In France. ef seg., 87 et «eq. ; Cassel, le. pp. 51-62; 
Grütz," Gesch. der Juden," v. 60 et seg. ; 
compare also the edicts against the baptized Jews, in 
Gritz, "Die Westgothische Gesetzgebung, 1858 D. 
Iu the Byzantine empire, also, forced conversion of 
the Jews took place under Leo the Isaurian in 723; 
many Jews becoming outwardly Christians while se- 
cretly observing the Jewish rites (Gritz, * Gesch. der 
Juden," iii. 123, v. 188; Cassel, Z.c. p. 52). To none of 
these is the term “apostate,” in its strict sense, appli- 
"able. When, at the first persecution of the Jews in 
Germany under Henry II., in 1012, many had been 
haptized and afterward returned to the fold, R. Ger- 
shom of Mayence insisted on their being treated with 
brotherly kindliness and sympathy; and when his 
own son, Who had become a convert to Christianity, 
died. he mourned him as his son, just as if he had 
not apostatized (Grätz, Gesch. der Juden," v. 410). 
Again, after the first Crusade, when many Jews, 
yielding to the threats of the mob, had been bap- 
tized, but with the permission of the emperor, Henry 
IV., had returned to their ancestral faith despite 
the protests of rore Clement III., Rashi in his re- 
sponsa (7 Pardes,” p. 23) protested ag: inst their being 
shunned as ATA. by their brethren, and declared 
them’ to be full Jews (Gritz, * Gesch. der Juden," 
vi. 111-114; Dnm in " Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch,? 
pp. 271 cf ае}. Nor is it correct to enumerate in 
the list of Apostates those Jews of Spain, France, 
and other countries, who, under the influence of the 
teaching of the pseudo-Messiah Serene (or Soria?), 
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had dropped the many Talmudic statutes and later | works (ӨП of venom against Jews and Judaism. 


on returned to the fold, having in the meanwhile 
remained followers of the law of Moses. Natronai 
Gaon expressly declared them to have been Jews 
(Gritz, Gesch. der Juden,” v., note 14, p. 482). 

The name “apostate,” however, assumed a new 
meaning and character—that of bitter reproach— 
when a large number of baptized Jews of promi- 
nence used their knowledge and power as means of 
maligning their former brethren and the faith in 

wich they had themselves been raised. 

Famous Many of the Inquisitors were descend- 
Apostates. ants of converted Jews; for example. 

Don Francisco, archbishop of Coria, 
Don Juan de Torquemada. 

The first apostate that is known to have writ- 
ten against the Jewish creed was Moses Sephardi, 
known by the name of Petrus ALFONSI (physician 
to Alfonso VI.). baptized in 1106, and author of the 
well-known collection of fables, “ Disciplina Cleri- 
calis.” He wrote a work against Jewish and Mo- 
hammedan doctrines, entitled "Dialogi in Quibus 
Impie Judæorum ct Saracenorum Opiniones Con- 
futantur." This book, however, seems to have had 
little influence. The harm which Petrus Alfonsi did 
to his former corcligionists can not be coin pared 
with that done by some other Apostates, DONIN of 
Rochelle, France, in revenge for his having been 
excommunicated by the French rabbis because of 
doubts he had expressed concerning the validity of 
the Talmudic tradition, embraced Christianity, as- 
suming the name of Nicholas. He then went to 
Pope Gregory IX., bringing thirty-five charges 
against the Talmud. stating that it contained gross 
errors, blasphemous representations of God, and in- 
sulting expressions regarding Jesus and the Virgin 


Mary. Moreover, he was the first to allege—what 


afterward became а standing accusation—that the 
Talmud allows all kinds of dishonest dealings with 
the Christian—nay, declares the killing of one a 
meritorious act. This led to a general rigorous 
prosecution of the Tahnud. & public dispute of the 
apostate with R. Jehiel of Paris, and 
Maligners other rabbis of France, was held in 
of Latin in the presence of the queen- 
Judaism. mother Blanche and many Church 
prelates; but, notwithstanding the 
favorable opinion created by R. Jehiel and the in- 
tereession of the archbishop of Sens, twenty-four 
cartloads of the Talmud were consigned to the flames 
in 1442 (see DisPUTATIONS) Pablo Christiani or Fra 
Paolo, of Montpellier, was another apostate, who, 
having in a public dispute with Nahmanides in Dar- 
celona, before James I. of Aragon, in 1263, failed to 
win laurels, denounced the Talmud befere Pope 
Clement IV. In consequence of this a Christian 
censorship of the Talmud was introduced for the 
purpose of striking out aH the passages that seemed 
offensive to the Church, Pablo being chosen one of 
the censors, | 
Still greater evil was wrought when Abner of 


Burgos, known also by the Christian name Alfonso . 
Burgensis, a Talmudic scholar, philosopher, and. 


practising physician, adopted Christianity to become 
sacristan of a wealthy church of Valladolid, and 
then wrote—partly in Spanish and partly in Hebrew 


| 


Especially successful was he in charging Jews with 
reciting among their daily prayers one directed 
against the Christians, the ~ Birkat lha-Minim ?; and 
King Alfonso XL, after having convoked the герге- 
sentatives of Judaism to a publie dispute, issued an 


edict in 1336 forbidding the Jews of Castile to recite 


that prayer. This calumny of the Jews bore its poi- 


sonous fruit for generations to come (see ABNER OF 
Вскаох). | 

There were, however, some Apostates who were 
inspired by the Church to follow in her footsteps 
and to attempt the conversion of their former core. 
ligionists. To this class belonged JOHN OF VALLA- 
DOLID, author of two works against the Jewish 
creed, In 1375, in а public debate with Moses 
COHEN of Tordesillas, held at the church of Avila 
in the presence of the entire Jewish community and 
many Christians and Mohanimedans, he endeavored 
to prove the truth of the Christian dogma from the 
Old Testament; but he was no mateh for his learned 
antagonist, nor did his successor in the debate, a 
pupil of Abner of Burgos, fare any better in his at- 
tacks on the Talmud. Still more harmless were the 
following rather frivolous satirists: Peter FERRUS, 
Who ridiculed his former coreligionists, the worship- 
ers at the synagogue of his native town, Alcala, but 

evoked a pointed reply which alone 
Minor has caused his name to survive; and 
Apostates. his compeers Diego de Valensia; Juan 
Espana, surnamed “еј Viejo" (the 
Old); Juan Alfonso de Daena, the compiler of the 
“Cancionero,” and Francisco de Baena, of the tif- 
teenth century, a brother of the former (Kayserling, 
“Sephardim,” pp. 74 et seq). То the sume category 
belongs Astruc Raimecn, physician of Traga, Spain, 
who from a pious Jew became a fervent Christian, 
assuming the name of Francesco Dios Carne (God- ` 
flesh). Ina clever Hebrew epistle he tried to win a 
former friend over to his new faith, and not only met 
with a mild protest on the part of the latter, but also 
evoked a Vigorous ironical reply from the sharp pen 
of Solomon b. Reuben BoxNrEp, 

Of all the Apostates of the twelfth century none 
displayed such delight in hurtin ğ his former brethren 
as did SOLOMON Levi of Burgos, known as Paul de 
Santa Maria. A former rabbi and a pillar of ortho. 
doxy, on intimate terms with the great Talmudists 
of the age, he joined the Church together with his 
aged mother, his brother, and his sons—ouly his 
wife refused to renounce her faith—studied Chris. 
tian theology, and quickly rose to the high position 
of archbishop of Carthagena, and then to that of 

DA privy councilor of King Henry III. of 

Solomon Castile and tutor of the infant Juan 

Levi II. He devoted his great literary 

of Burgos. talents and mighty intellect only to 
calunmiate Jews and J udaism, and he 

used his influence only to exclude his former core- 
ligionists from every political office and position. 
His open letters and satirical poems, addressed to the 
most prominent rabbis in Spain, evoked many a re- 
plv, even from his pupils (sce Crescas апа Eropr). 
Strange to relate, however, one of these, Joshua ben 
Joseph ibn Vives of Lorca (Allorqui), although he 
had composed an epistle filled with reproof for the 
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apostate, scems to have come under his influence 
and to have deserted the faith he at one time had so 
warmly espoused. Under the name of Geronimo de 
Santa Fe, he was body-physician and councilor of 
Pope Benedict XIII., and became the terror of the 
Jews of Spain. He induced the pope to summon 
the most learned rabbis of Aragon singled out by 
him to a religious disputation at Tortosa, for which 
he had prepared a treatise proving Jesus’ Messianic 
character from Scripture and Talmud. The debate 
lasted over twenty-one months, from February; 1418, 
to November, 1414. A litle later Geronimo pub- 
lished a treatise accusing the Talmud of teaching 
blasphemy, of counseling the Jews to break their 
oath by the Kon Nipre declaration, and of every 
kind of hostility toward the Christians, every ref- 
erence to the heathen being by him interpreted as 
being directed against the Christians, From the in- 
itials of his name, Maestro Geronimo De Fe, he was 
called * MeGaDeF.” (Heb. the Blasphemer). To the 
same class belong Levi ben Xhem- Tob, called, as a 
Christian, Pedro de la Caballeria, who advised King 
Manucl of Portugal, in 1497, to take Jewish children 
by force and have them baptized; Astruc Sibili (of 
Seville), who testified to the slanderous charge of 
murder brought against the Jews of Majorca in 1435; 
and Henrique Nunes (de Firma Fe), who served as 
spy against the unfortunate Maranos, and was about 
to help Charles У. to introduce the Inquisition into 
Portugal when he was assassinated by some Maranos, 
and then canonized by the Church as a martyr. 
Sixtus of Sienna and Philip (Joseph) Moro incensed 
their Jewish kinsmen by traveling about in the 
"pal State preaching, at the bidding of Paul IV., 
sermons for their conversion; the former inciting 
the mob to burn every copy of the Talmud they 
could Jay hands on after he himself had erected a 
pile for this purpose; the other forcing his way into 
the synagogue while the people were assembled for 
worship on the Day of Atonement, and placing the 
crucifix in the holy Ark, where the scrolls of the 
Law were kept, in order thus to provoke a riot. 
This desire to calumniate the Jews and the Tal- 
mud seems to have become contagious among the 
Apostates of the time; for there are mentioned five 
others that instigated throughout Italy and in the 
city of Prague the burning of thousands of Tal- 
mudic and other rabbinic books. Two of these were 
grandsons of Elias Levita, Vittorio 
The  ' Eliano, and his brother Solomon Ro- 
Burning mano, afterward called John Baptista. 
of the The former, together with Joshua dei 


Talmud. Cantori (ben Hazan), testified in Cre- . 


mona against the Talmud, corrobora- 
ting the testimony of Sixtus of Sienna; in conse- 
quence of which 10,000 to 12,000 Hebrew books were 
consigned to the flames in 1559. The latter, together 
with Joseph Moro, went before Pope Julius III. as 
a defumer of the Talmud, and these, with Ananel 
di Foligno, caused thousands upon thousands of 
copies of Hebrew besks to be burned. A similar 
accusation, made by Asher of Udine in the same 
year, resulted in the confiscation of every Hebrew 
book in the city of Prague. Alexander, a baptized 
Jew, drew up for the tyrumical Pope Pius V. the 
points of accusation against the Jews, their faith, 
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and their liturgy, upon which their expulsion was 
decreed in 1596. 

In Germany the first that became an accuser of his 
former coreligionists was Pesach, who, as a Chris- 
tian, assumed the name of Peter in 1399. Не 
charged the Jews with uttering blasphemous words 
against Jesus in the prayer ‘ALENU, the letters of 
dn ("and vanity "), he said, being identical in nu- 
merical value with the name we te Jesus”). The 
Jews of Prague Were cast into prison. and many 
were killed because of the accusation. 

In the calamity that befell the Jews of Trent and 
Ratisbon three Apostates took a leading part: Wolf- 
kan, who brought against the Jews the charge of slay- 
ing children for the ritual use of their blood; Hans 
Vayol, who had the effrontery to accuse the aged 
rabbi of Ratisbon of this crime, and Peter Schwartz, 
who published slanderous accusations against his 
former corcligionists, and had the Jews of Ratisbon 
brought to the. church to listen to his insulting 
harangues. As regards another apostate, Victor von 
Karben, a man of little Talmudic knowledge, he was 
merely a willing tool in the hand of the fanatical! 


Dominicans of Cologne in their attacks upon the 


Talmud and the Jews, as is scen by the material he 
furnished for Ortuin de Graes's book, De Vita et 
Moribus Judzorum," Cologne, 1501. 

The climax, however, was reached by Joseph 
PFEFFERKORN, of Bohemia, A butcher by trade, a 

man of little learning and of immoral 
Joseph conduct, convicted of burglary and 
Pfeffer- condemned to imprisonment, but re- 
korn. leased upon payment of a fine, he was 
admitted to baptism about 1505, and. 
under the name of John“ Pfefferkorn, lent his name 
to a large number of anti-Jewish writings published 
by the Dominicans of Cologne. His first book, 
~ Judenspiegel, oder Speculum Hortationis,” written 
in 1507, contained charges, in somewhat milder 
form, against the Jewsand the Talmud, though he re- 
buked them for their usury, and urged them to join 
Christianity, and at the same time admonished the 
people and princes to cheek the usury and burn the 
Tahnudie books of the Jews. But this was soon 
followed by books each more violent than the other. 
These were: * Die Judenbeichte,” 1508; * Das Oster- 
buch," 1509; “Der Judenfeind,” 1509. He insisted 
that all Jews should be either expelled from Ger- 
many or employed as street-cleancrs and chimney- 
sweeps; that every copy of the Talmud and rabbin- 
ical books should be taken away from the Jews, and 
that every Jewish house be ransacked for this pur- 
pose. But though Reuchlin was called upon to 
participate in this warfare against the Talmud. he 
exposed the Dominicans and the character of Pfeffer- 
korn, their tool. Entire Christendom was drawn into 
the great battle between the Talmud defamers and 
the Talmud defenders, the friends of enlightenment 
siding with the Jews. 

Nor/were Van Karben and Pfefferkorn the only 
ones of their kind. The monks were only too will- 
ing to use others as their tools. One of these was 
Pfaff Rapp—by some said also to have been called 
Pfefferkorn—in Halle, for whom even John Pfeffer- 
korn felt disgust. He was burned at the stake, hav 
ing committed sacrilegious theft. 
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Antonius Mancanrria, son of the rabbi of Ratis- 
bon, published a German work: * Der Ganz Jüdische 
Glaub,“ Augsburg. 1530, wherein he repeated the 

charge that blasphemy against Jesus 


Luther’s existed in the liturgy of the Jews. 
Source. especially in the“ Alenu.?. Luther ac- 


knowledges having derived from this 
source the arguments in his polemical work against 
tlie Jews. | 

In 1614 Samuel Frederic Brenz of Osterberg, 
Swabia, who had been baptized in 1610 at. Feucht- 
wang, Bavaria, published a book full of venom 
against. the Jews under the tithe Jüdischer Abge- 
streifter Schlangenbalg.“ an ^ exposition of the blas- 
phemies the Jewish serpents and vipers utter against 
the guileless Jesus Christ "—a work in seven chap- 
ters, wherein the prayer “ * Alenu ” was made an espe- 
cial object of attack. This attack was refuted by 
Salomon Zebi Uffenhansen in a work entitled Der 
Jüdische Theriak.” Hanover, 1615, and translated 
into Latin, together with Breuz's book and com- 
ments defending the Jews, by Johann Wülfer, Nu- 
remberg, 1681. 

Asa rule the Apostates delighted in tormenting 
their former brethren, and this seems to have been 
the chief recommendation for their employment as 
censors of the Talmudic works. Wolf in his “ Bibli- 
otheea Hebriva ? (ii. 1003-1013) hasa list of 80 names 
of converted. Jews that wrote against Judaism be- 
fore 1720. It would be unfair, however, to bring 
all these under the category of such Apostates as 
were imbued with a spirit hostile to their ancestral 
faith. A number of them perhaps felt called upon 
to denounce Judaism and the Talmud in view of 
the lucrative positions as teachers and missionaries 
offered them, and not because of their zeal for their 
new faith. From the Jewish writings they could 
deduce arguments in favor of the Christian faith. 
Among these was Christian Gerson, baptized in 1600, 

at Halberstadt. He was proininent as 

Other Emi- a defamer of the Talmud, and was 

nent Apos- criticized for his unfairness by the 

tates. great French Bible critic Richard 

Simon. He wrote a German work, 

frequently published and translated into other lan- 

guages, Jüdischer Talmud,” published in 1607; 

and "Der Talmudische Judenschatz,” published in 

1610 being a translation of chapter xi. of Sanhedrin 
—us a specimen of Jewish superstition. 

Paulus Ricio, who was professor of Hebrew in 
Pavia, and physician of the emperor Maximilian, 
prepared a translation of part of Joseph Gikatilla’s 
"ibalistie work “Sha‘are Orah” in 1516. and thus 
awakened Reuchlin's interest in the Cabala. He 
commenced a translation of the Talmud in order to 
prove from it the Messianic character of Jesus. 
Moses Gershon Cohen of Mitau assumed the name 
of Carl ANTON, professor of Hebrew in Helmstadt, 
and wrote on Shabbethai Zebi in 1733. He took a 
prominent part in the Jonathan Eibenschütz contro- 
versy, and published a number of books in the serv- 
ice of the Church. Aaron MARGALITA was another 
apostate who attacked the Talmud. By his charges 
against the Haggadah he caused Frederick of Prussia 
to put a ban upon an edition of the Midrash in 1705, 

Many Jews. disappointed in the hopes raised by 

11.—2 


Asher Lämlein's Messianic predictions for the year 
1902, took refuge in the haven of Christianity. 

A number of Jews were, owing to their high 
social standing, so closely aililiated with the Chris- 

tian world that, in critical times, they 

Christian Jacked suflicient self-abnezation to 
Affiliation. wear the badge of suffering along 

with their humbler brethren. Among 
these—and at the same time one of the victims of 
the great Spanish persecution of 1391—was, singu- 
larly cnough, the ancestor of the Abravanel family, 
Samuel Abravanel, who, asa Christian, adopted the 
name of Juan de Sevilla. In the year of the expul- 
sion, 1492. it was Abraham DBENvENisTE Senior, chief 
rabbi and tax-collector of Seville, who with his. 
son and son-in-law—also rabbis—went over to the 
Church, assuming the name of Coronel. King Fer- 
dinand, Queen. Isabella, and Cardinal Torquemada 
are said to have stood sponsors at their baptism. 

The tide of the anti -Talmudical mysticism in 
Poland and the East, in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, which formed the undercurrent of 
the Shabbethai Zebi and Frankist movements, end- 
ed in a state of wild confusion and despair, and 
the consequenee was the conversion. of hundreds 
to Christianity. Chief among these Apostates were 

Wolf Levi of Lublin, a nephew of 
Anti- Judah IIasid, who assumed the name 
Talmudical of Francis Lothair Philippi and be- 
Mysticism. came surgeon; and the son of Nehe- 
miah Hayyun, the Shabbethaian, who 
became an opponent of his former brethren, and de- 
nounced, before the Inquisition at Rome, Talmudic 
and rabbinical works as inimical to the Church. Jacob 
ben Lób FRANK of Galicia, the leader of the Podolian 
Shabbethaians, and the Frankists who took their 
name from him, became likewise public accusers of 
the ‘Talmud in the very center of Talmudic study. 
After a disputation with the chief rabbis of Poland, 
they accepted baptism in Lemberg, 1759. A few 
weeks later Frank himself followed them, and as- 
sumed the name of Joseph. For those that aposta- 
tized in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, see 
CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY. 

Islam, from the very outset, has emphasized 
the absolute monotheistic character of the faith 
of Abraham, in sharp distinction from the Trini- 
tarian dogma and the divinity of Jesus (sura iv. 
169; v. 76-77, 116; ix. 30; xix. 36, 91-95; ii, 110; 
vi. 101; Ixxii. 8: exii. 9. “He is God alone; Не 
begets not; is not begotten. Nor is there like unto 
Him any one!”). . Quite naturally, therefore, the 
Jews took a somewhat different attitude toward 
Islam than toward Christianity. They rejected Mo- 

hammed's claim to prophecy, but 
Apostates agreed with him in the fundamentals 
to of his faith. It is doubtful how far 

Islam. those Jews of Medina who were num- 

bered among the © Ansar” (Helpers) 
really apostatized to the new faith. The most im- 
portant of those who went over to Mohammed’s side 
was undoubtedly ‘Abd Allah ibn Salam, the most 
learned of all the Jews. With him were associated 
Ka‘b al-Abbarand Wahb. When the Jews who still 
desired to remain true to their faith retired to Khal- 
bar, Yamin ibn ‘Umair and Abu Sa'd ibn Wahb 
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remained at Medina and became Mohammedans. 
Later on Tha‘labah ibn Saya, ‘Usaid ibn Saya, and 
Asad ibn ‘Ubaid yielded, fearing attack on the 
part of the prophet’s men. A large number fol- 
lowed the example which had thus been set, and, 
when Khaibar was definitely taken, went over to the 
new faith. Among them was a woman, Raihanah, 
whom: Mohammed at one time desired to marry. 
Most of these apostasies were due to force, very 
few to conviction (see Hirschfeld, 7 Revue des Etudes 
Juives," x. 10 ct sey.) Arabic tradition knows also 
of an apostate Jew in Palmyra, Abu Ya'kub, who 
provided fictitious gencalogics, and connected the 
Arabs with Biblical personages (Goldziher, " Mubam- 
medanische Studien,” i. 178). In the ninth century 
mention is made of Sind ibn Ali al-Yahudi, court 
astrologer of the calif Al-Ma'mun, In the same 
century lived Ali ibn Rabban al-Tabari, anthor of a 
work on medicine; as his name implies, the son of 
a rabbi, which fact, however, did not prevent him 
from joining the dominant church. Another Jew, 
however, Isma'il ibn Радай (Spain’, eleventh cen- 
tury), was more steadfast. Ibn Hazm, author of the 
* Kitab-al-Milal wal-Nihal,” had, indeed, persuaded 
him of the truth of Islam, but he refused to apos- 
tatize since “apostasy wasa disgraceful thing“ (7 Z. 
D. М. G.” xlii. 617). 

In the twelfth century many enlightened Jews 
joined Islam, partly owing. as Grätz thinks (“Gesch. 
der Juden," vi. 303; English ed., iii. 441), to the de- 
generacy that had taken hold of Eastern Judaism, 
manifesting itself in the most superstitious practises, 
and partly moved by the wonderful success of the 
Arabs in becoming a world-power. Among these 
Apostates that occupied a prominent position was 
Nathaniel Abu al-Barakat Hibat Allah ibn ‘Ali of 
: Bagdad, physician, philosopher, and philologist. 
Among his many admirers was Isaac, the son of 

Abraham ibn Ezra, who dedicated to 
En- him, їп 1142. a poem expressing the 
lightened wish that he might live to see the 
Apostates Messianic redemption in the risen Jeru- 
to Islam. salem. Both [хаас IBN Ezra and 
HinaT ALLAH. his wealthy benefac- 

tor, became Moslems twenty years later. 

Another apostate of this time was Abu Nasr 
Samuel ibn Judah ibn Abbas (Samuel of Morocco), 
the rabbi and liturgical poet of Fez, author of the 
"Mhamal-Yahud." Samuel makes the curious state- 
ment (^ Monatsschrift," xlii. 260) that most of the 
Karaites had gone over to Islam, because their sys- 
tem is free from all the absurdities of the Rabbinites, 
and their theology not so different from that of the 
Mohammedans. The statement is. however, un- 
grounded. Some of the Jewish sects, however, that 
arese in the Mohammedan East went perilously near 
to the point where all distinction between them and 
Islam would be wiped out. Shahrastani, at least, 
speaks of one such sect, the ‘Isawivvah, that ac- 
knowledged the prophecy of Mohammed, but held 
that it referred only to the Arabs: and this is cor- 
roborated by other authorities (Shahrastani, trans- 
lated by Haarbrücker, i. 254, ji. 491; Monats- 
schrift." 1885, p. 139; Z. D. M. G.” xlii. 619). 

The year 1142 brought a great crisis to the Jews in 
southwestern Europe. The rise of the ALMonADES 
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(Almuwabhidin = Unitarians) in northern Africa 
and the great wave of religious reform, mixed with 
religious fanaticism, which swept over Fez and into 
southern Spain, left them in most cases no choice but 
the adoption of Islam or death. Many submitted to 
outward conversion; and in a touching communica- 
tion to his unfortunate brethren, sent in 1160 by 
Maimun ben Joseph, the father of Maimonides, he 

exhorts his brethren to remain firm in 


Outward their faith, and advises those that have 
Con- viclded to encourage one another as 


versions to far as possible in the observance of the 
Islam. Jewish rites. The letter is directed 
especially to the Jews in Fez (Sim- 
mons, “Jew. Quart. Rev.” ji. 62 e£ «4.). Then the 
controversy arose Whether such as had publicly pro- 
fessed belief in Mohammed were any longer Jews or 
not. One rabbi denicd it, insisting that since death 
was preferable to Apostasy, the prayer and religious 
observance of the forced convert had no merit what- 
soever, This view is sharply criticized in а treatise 
ascribed to Moses Maimonides, the genuineness of 
which, though maintained by Geiger, Munk, and 
Griitz, has been convincingly refuted by M. Fried- 
linder (“Guide of the Perplexed,” i., xvii, xxxiii., 
et seq.), in which Islam is declared to be simply a 
belief in Mohammed, and that Islam is not idolatry, 
to avoid which only the Law demands the sacrifice 
of life. | 

Abraham ibn Sahl a Spanish poet of the thir- 
teenth century, was. however, distrusted by his new 
coreligionists, who did not believe that his conver- 
sion was sincere. 

Among the Apostates that followed in the foot- 
steps of Samuel ibn Abbas, denouncing their ances- 
tral religion while pleading for the Islamic faith, 
are mentioned: ‘Abd-al-Hakk al-Islami, in Mauri- 
tania, in the fourteenth century, who published a 
work proving the validity of Mohammed’s prophecy 
from passages of the Bible which he quotes in the 
Hebrew language (Steinselineider, “Polem, Lit.” p. 
125); Abu Zakkariyah Yanya ibn Ibrahim b. Omar 
al-Rakili, who wrote, about 1405, “ Tayit al-Millah,” 
à work against the Jews, wherein passages from the 


Pentateuch, the Prophets, the Psalms, and the Koran 


are quoted (25. pp. 34, 83). 

The frenzy of the Shabbcthaian movement ended 
in many Jews assuming the turban, the symbol of 
Islamism, To these belonged as leaders: Shab- 
bethai Zebi; Nehemiah Cohen; Guidon, the sultan's 
physician; Daniel Isracl Bonafoux, and finally Be- 
rakyah, son of Jacob Zebi Querido, regarded as suc- 
cessor of Shabbethai Zebi, who with his hundreds 
of followers founded a Jewish-Turkish sect still 
existing under the name of DONMEH. 

The bloody persecution of the Jews during the 
Damascus affair in 1840 caused Moses Abulafia to 
yield and assuine the turban in order to escape fur- 
ther torture, 

In gencral it may be said that the Apostates to 
Islam exhibited no great animosity toward their 
former brethren. Those that went over to the side 
of Ishmael never forgot that he and Isaac were both 
sons of Abraham, and the reason for this is probably 
to be found in the tolerance which Mohammedans 
almost universally showed to the Jews. K.—G. 
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APOSTLE AND APOSTLESHIP: Apostle 
(Greek aréaruzog, from azvetizzen, "to send”), a 
person delegated for à certain purpose; the same as 
хета? or sheltal in Hebrew, one invested with 
representative power. " Apostoloi " was the official 
name given to the men sent by the rulers of Jerusalem 
to collect the half-shekel tax for the Temple, the tax 
itself being called “apestolé.” See Theod, Reinach, 
“Textes Grecs et Romains, etc.,“ 1895, p. 208, and 
also Grütz, " Gesch. der Juden," iv. 476, note 21, 


where Eusebius is quoted as saying: “It is even yet 


a custom among the Jews to call those who carry 
about circular letters from their rulers by the name 
of apostles “; Epiphanius, “ Патеѕех,” i. 128: “The 
so-called apostoloi are next in rank to the patri- 
archs, With whom they sit in the Sanhedrin, dcci- 


ding questions of the Law with them.” The em- 
peror Honorius, in his edict of 399, mentions “the 
arclisynagogues, the elders and those whom the 


Jews vall apostoloi, who are sent forth by the pa- ` 


triarch at a certain season of the year to collect silver 
and gold from the various synagogues” (*Cod. 
Theodos.” xvi. 8, 14, 29. Compare Mommsen, “ Cor- 
pus Inscr. Lat.” іх. 648. See ArosToLÉ). 

Griitz, looking for parallels in Talmudical litera- 


ture, refers to Tosef., Sanh. ii. 6; Bab. 115, wherein 


it is stated that the regulation of the calendar or the 
intercalation of the month, the exclusive privilege 
of the patriarch, was delegated by him only to rep- 
resentative men such as R. Akiba and R. Meir, to 
act for. him in various Jewish districts. (Compare 
also R. II. 25% and elsewhere.) Such delegates in 
ancient times were also appointed by the communal 
authority, sheluke bet din (delegates of the court 
of justice), to superintend the produce of the seventh 
year of release, so that no owner of fruit, fig, and 
Olive trees, or of Vineyards, should keep more than 
was needful for his immediate use for three meals; 
the rest was to be brought to the city storehouse 
for common distribution every Friday (Tosef., 


Sheb. viii.) The name “delegate of the commu- 


nity” ("sheliali zibbur"), given to him who offers 
the prayers on behalf of the congregation (Ber. v. 
9), rests on the principle of representation as it is ex- 
pressed in the Mekilta on Exodus, xii. 6: “The whole 
assembly of Israel shall slaughter it.” How ean a 
whole congregation do the slaughtering? “ Through 


the delegate who represents it.” Accordingly, the: 


elders of the Sanhedrin of Jerusalem addressed. the 
high priest “shelifenn usheluah bet din? (our dele- 
gate and the delegate of the tribunal) (Yoma 180). 
(The "angels of the churches," Rev. ii. 1, 12, 
15; iii. 1, 7, 14, are probably also the “delegates of 
the churches,” not angels, as is the general opinion. ) 
Other delegates—* sheluhim "—are mentioned in the 
Talmud: "Those sent forth to accomplish philan- 
thropic tasks [“sheluhe mizwah ”] need fear no dis- 
aster on the road" (Pes. Sb). Those delegated to 
collect charity [* gabbae zedakah ?] were aly rays ap- 
pointed in pairs, and not allowed to separate in order 
to avoid suspicion" (В. B. 87). Asa rule two promi- 
nent men are spoken of as being engaged together 
in such benevolences as ransoming captives, and simi- 
lar acts of charity (Abot R. Nathan [A], viii.: Lev. 
R. v. Compare the * Haburot " of Jerusalem, Tosef., 
Megillah, iv. 15). Hama bar Adda was called “she- 
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liah Zion " (delegate of Zion), as being regularly sent 
by the authorities of Babylonia to Palestine charged 
with official matters (Bezah 255; Rashi and *Aruk). 

The apostles, known as such from the New Tes- 
tament, are declared. to have derived name and 
authority from Jesus, who sent them forth as his 
witnesses (see Luke, vi. 13: Herzog and Hastings, 
x. . Apostles”). But they were also originally dele- 
gated by the holy spirit and by the laying on of 
hands (Acts xiii. 3) to do charity work for the 
community (see II Cor. viii. 23). “At the feet of 
the apostles” were laid tlie contributions of the 
early Christians to their common treasury, exactly 
as was done in the year of release, in every city 


(Tos. Shebiit, viii. 1) and in every Essene community 
(Josephus, "D. J. n. 8. S 3). Tuo and two” the 


apostles were enjoined to travel (Mark vi. 7; Luke 
х. 2), exactly as was the rule among the eharity-work- 
ers (B. B. 8%, and exactly as the Essene delegates 
arc described as traveling, carrying neither money 
nor change of shoes with them (Josephus, - B. J.” ii. 
3, § 4; comp. Matt. x. 9, 10; Luke ix. 3, x. 4, 
xxii. 35: bemakel we-tarmil, Yeb, 122,4), Thus Paul 
always traveled in the company of either Barnabas 
or Silas (Acts xi. 30; xii. 25; xv. 25, 30), and was 
entrusted with the charitable gifts collected for 
the brethren in Jerusalem (see also I Cor. xvi. 1; 
II Cor. viii. 4, ix. 5; Rom. xv. 25: Gal. ii. 10); 
while Barnabas traveled also with Mark (Acts xv. 
99, 40). Paul even mentions as “noted apostles 
who joined the Church of Christ before him his 
kinsmen and fellow- prisoners, Andronicus and Ju- 
nia” (Rom. xvi. 7), persons otherwise unknown to 
us, but who in all likelihood had received no other 
mission or Apostleship than that of working in the 
field of philanthropy among the Jewish community 
of Home. 

The meaning of the term “Apostle,” still used in 
its old sense (Phil. ii. 25) of “Epaphroditus, your 
apostle [delegate] who ministers to my wants,” 
was, however, already changed in the Christian 
Church during Paul's time. It became the specific 
term for the one sent forth “to preach the kingdom 
of God " either to the Jews, or, as Paul and his dis- 
ciples, to the heathen world (Mark iii 14, vi. 7: 
Luke vi. 13; Rom. xi. 13). * Тһе gospel of the cir- 
cumcision gave Peter the chief-apostleship of the 
Jews, the gospel of the uncircumcision gave Paul 
the apostleship of the Gentiles," according to Gal. 
ii. 7, 8; and so Paul calls himself an Apostle not of 
men but of Jesus Christ (Gal. i. 1). So the term 
“apostles of Christ” became a standing designation 
(I Thess. ii. 6), and it was confined to those who 
“saw Christ" (I Cor. ix. 1). 

Finally, the number twelve, corresponding with 
the twelve tribes of Israel, was fixed in the Gospel 
records (Matt. x. 2; Mark iii. 14; Luke ix. 1; Acts 
i. 25) in opposition to the apostles of the heathen, 
who rose in number from one, in the case of Paul,- 
to seventy (Luke x. 1). Even the act of preaching 
the good tidings concerning the coming Messiah on 
the part of the wandering delegates of the commu- 
nity (Luke iv. 18; because of which Jesus himself ig 
once called the Apostle [Heb. iii. 1]) was not with- 
out precedent in Jewish life, as may be learned 
from the prayer for good tidings recited every new 
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moon (“Seder Rab Amram.” 33, Warsaw, 1865; com- 
pare R. II. 25% and Targ. Yer. to Gen. xlix. 21). 
К. 


APOSTLES’ TEACHING. See Dipacue. 


APOSTOL, DANIIL PAVLOVICH: IIetman 
of the Cossacks on both sides of the Dnieper; born 
in South Russia in 1658: died Dee. 15, 1734. When 
Catherine I. expelled the Jews from the Ukraine 
(Little Russia) and from other parts of the Rus- 
sian empire, May 7. 1727, Apostol was the first one 
to apply to the senate to modify the harsh law. 
The Cossacks, who cighty years before had nias- 
астей in the most cruel manner many hundred 
thousands of Jews in the Ukraine, Volhynia, Podo- 
ha, Poland, and Lithuania, and who under the lead- 
ership of Chmielnitzky had used. their best endeav- 
ors to keep the Jews out of their country, had found 
out by this time that they could net get along very 
well without Jewish merchants, who were indis- 


pensable for the mediation of commerce bet ween the 


Ukraine and the Polish and Lithuanian provinces, 
In response to Apostol’s application, which was ac- 
companied by his sworn statement, Jews were per- 
mitted, by the edict of Sept. 2, 1728, to attend the 
fairs of Little Russia, provided they carried on 
wholesale. business only. Three years later, Sept. 
21, 1721, they were granted the same priv ilege under 
the same conditions in the ezoverument of Smolensk; 
and six years later they were also permitted, “forthe 
benefit bf the inh: thitants, "to Carry on trade at fairs 
in retail, 
IRLIOGRAPHY : Polnoe sranie zakonor, vii. 5063. viii. 
ow dx. 6510, 6½ 21; 
Petersburg. 1891. 


КШ 1 5074, 
Entziklopedicheshi Могат, I., S. v., St. 


H. R. 


APOSTOLÉ, APOSTOLI: These two words. 
while similar in appearance, differ in signitication. 
* Apostolé? was a term given to certain. moneys or 
taxes for Palestine; ^ Apostoli," the designaiion of 
the men;or apostles sent forth to collect it. The 
first. record of them is in a joint ediet of the emper- 
ors Arcadius and. Honorius in the year 399 (* Codex 
Theodosianus,” xvi. 8, 14) ordering the discontinu- 
ance of the custom of the patriarch of the Jews in 
Palestine to send. out. learned men, called Apostoli, 
to collect and hand tû the patriarch money levied 
by the. various synagogues for Palestine; that the 
sums alre айу received be confiscated to the impe- 
rial treasury, and that the collectors be brought 
to trial and punished as transgressors of the Roman 
law. Five years later Honorius revoked the edict 
(* Cod. Theod.” x vi. 8, Tur At about the same time 
Jerome (Comm, on Gal. 1) mentions the Apos- 
toli (called in Hebrew afl showinz that in his 
day they were still sent ont by the patriarch: and 
in the first half of the fourth century Eusebius 
(Commentary on Isa. xviii. 1) writes of them as 
vested with authority by the patriarch. 

In the letter—the genuineness of which is not un- 
impeached—w ritten by Emperor Julian to the Jews 
in 362-03, he orders the patrizrch Julos to discontinue 
the so-called dmr The matter is most fully 
treated. by the church father Epiphanius (“ Ad- 
Versus ]H:ereses, i. ххх. 4-11). Ile describes an 


apostolos, Joseph of Tiberias, of the first half of 


4 


| 


in every city, 


Av. 315 


in * Rev. Et. Juives,” 


the fourth century, with whom he had associated 
and who later embraced Christianity. According 
to Epiphanius, the Apostoli were Jews 
Apostoli of the highest rank, that took part in 
were Jews the councils of the patriarch which 
of Highest convened to decide questions of re- 
Rank. ligious law. The aforesaid Joseph, 
provided with letters from the patri- 
arch, went to Cilicia, collected the taxes of the Jews 
and removed a number of teachers and 
precentors from their positions. Thus the direction 
of affairs in the Jewish communities apparently fell 
under the authority of the Apostoli. 
From Tauhnudic accounts (Yer. Hor. iii. 430; 
Git. i. 437; Meg. iii. 74, it appears that 


the Apostolé was used to support teachers and dis- 
ciples in Palestine. Another evidence that it was 


so used is that a similar system, donbtless tracing its 
origin to Palestinian examples, obtained in the Baby- 
lonian schools during the gaonic period (“Seder 
‘Olam Zutta,” ed. МАЙ, in " Medieval Jewish 
Chron.” iji. 87) The same point is made clear by 
an edict of the emperors Theodosius II. and Valen- 
tinian, of the year 429 (* Cod. Theod." xvi. 8, 29). 
It ordered that the annual contributions, which, since 
the extinction of the patriarchate, had been delivered 
te the heads of the Palestinian academics, should in 
future be collected for the imperial treasury, each 
congregation to be taxed to the amount formerly 
paid to the patriarch as coronarium aurum. The 
moneys paid by western provinces to the patriarchs 
were also to be handed over to the emperor. 
The exact date of the Apostolé is not known; but 
the account in the Talmud of the money-collections 
by teachers in the first century gives 


Relation  risc to the conjecture that the Apos- 
tothe tolé was instituted upon the establish- 
Temple ment of the school at Jabneh, in thc 

Tax. year 70, though its organization may 


not at once have been fully developed, 
It probably grew out of the former Tc iple tax. 
with which it possesses several features in common. 
The Temple tax, however, was brought from thc 
congregations to Jerusalem by messengers of high 
miik.: while the Apostolé, in consequence of condi- 
tions due to the fall of the Temple, was collected bv 
teachers sent to the various countries. See APOSTLE 
AND ÁPOSTLESHIP. 

These teachers may at the same time have con- 
veyed to the Jews outside of Palestine the arrange- 
ment of the. calendar decided upon by the council 
of the patriarch. As the insertion of an extra month 
for the leap-year had to be determined upon, at the 
latest, in Adar ( Eduy. vii. 7), the messengers com- 
municating the order of the calendar possibly found 
ready the contributions that were collected in Айат 
as the Temple tax of former days had been. The 
institution of the Apostoli continued after the intro- 
duction of the fixed calendar (359) until Emperor 
Theodosius IL, in 429, forbade it in the Roman 
empire. The messengers probably journeyed to 
lands not belonging to Rome, even to South Arabia, 
if the account (525) of the Syrian bishop, Simon 
of Bet-Arsham, may be trusted (compare Halévy 


xviii. 86, and * Rev. Sém.,” 
1900, p. i.). 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. der Jud., iv. 304 and note 21; 
compare Schorer, Geseh. des Jd. Volkes im Zeitalter Jeu, 
ЇН. 7: Gans, in Zunz) Zeitschrift für die Wisse nschaft 
des Judcuthuma, i. 200-256. 

G. A. Bt. 

APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS. See DIDAS- 
CALIA. 

APOSTOMUS: Among five catastrophes said 
to have overtaken the Jews on the seventeenth of 
Tammuz, the Mishnah (Ta'anit iv. 6) includes “the 
burning of the Toni by Apostomus” (written also 
Postemus and Apostemus) Owing to this very 
vague mention, there is much difference of opinion 
as to the identity of Apostomus. Ata first glance 
lie may be associated with one of the following two 
incidents: (1) Josephus (“Ant хх. 5, 8 4; B. J.” 
ii. 12, & 2) relates that about the year 50 a Roman 
soldier seized a Torah-scroll and, with abusive and 
mocking language, burned it in public. This inci- 
dent almost brought ona revolution; but the Roman 
procurator Cumanus appeased the Jewish populace 
by beheading the eulprit. (2) The other incident of 
the burning of the Torah, which took place at the 

time of the ITadrianie persecutions, is 


The Tal- recounted by the rabbis. Hanina b. 
mudic Teradyon, one of the most distin- 
Account. guished men of the time, was wrapped 


in a Torah-scroll and burned (Sifre, 
Dent. 307; ‘Ab. Zarah 184: Sem. viii). In con- 
nection with this a certain “ philosopher,” pipio dy, 
is mentioned as the executioner of Папіна. It is 
quite possible that DaD is a corruption of 
DMICDID, and there are circumstances which lend 
plausibility to this assumption. According to the 
Jerusalem Talmud (Ta‘anit iv. 680 et .), Apos- 
tomus burned the Torah at the narrow pass of Lydda 
(or, as another report has it, at Tarlosa, which was 
probably not far from Lydda); and it is known that 
Hanina was one of “the martyrs of Lydda.” Fur- 
thermore, a somewhat later authority (Addenda to 
Meg. Ta‘anit, ed. Neubauer, in * Medieval Jew. 
Chron.” ii. 24) gives the date of Hanina’s death as 
the twenty-seventh of Tammuz, which is only a 
difference of a few days from the date assigned to 
the crime of Apostomus. The Mishnah referred to 
adds the following statement to its account of the 
burning of the Law: “And he put up an idol in the 
sanctuary.” Here it is first necessary to determine 
that the reading yn (“and he put up ”) is correct, 
and that it should not be J1 (“and there was put 
up”), which the Jerusalem Talmud . (Ta'anit iv. 63d) 
gives as a variant of the "ym in the accepted text, 
interpreting the fact mentioned in the Mishnah as re- 
ferring to the idols put up in the sanctuary by Manas- 
sch (II Kings xxi. 7). But the incorrectness of this 
interpretation is proved by the passage in the Mish- 
пай on the five calanrities of the Ninth of Ab, which 
are cntnnerated in strictly chronological order: so that 
it is quite impossible that апу reference to the Tem- 
ple desecration by Manassch should be registered 
after the burning of the Torah by Apostomus. The 
Babylonian Talmud knows only the reading myn) 
(“and he put up“) in the Mishnah, as.the remark of 
the Gemara (Ta‘anit 987) proves, where the *abomi- 
nation of desolation,” of which Daniel (xii. 11) speaks, 
is Connected with the image of the idol in the Tem- 
ple. By this expression can onl y be meant the statue 


of Zeus Olyiapius set up by Antiochus Epiphanes 
(sce ABOMINATION OF DESOLATION; and compare 
Gritz, "Dauer der Hellenesirung," in *Jalhresbe- 
richt ” of the Breslau Seminary, 1864, pp. 9, 10). 

The reading yim, found in Rashi and in the 
Munich manuscript, has been simply drawn from 
the Jerusalem Танаа; und. indeed, in the Gemara 
the Munich manuscript has "n" ym. But the state- 
ment in the Babylonian Talmud. that the Mishnah 
source concerning Apostomus is a Gemara tradi- 
tion), shows that, according to the Babylonian au- 
thorities, the date of Apostomus can not be placed 
later than the Maccabean period. For 
Gemara isa technical term employed 
by the Talmud to designate tannaitic 
savings connected with Biblical events 
or laws which are neither mentioned 
nor alluded to in the Scriptures, in con- 
tradistinction to those which can be derived from 
the Biblical text. Hence Apostomus must belong to 
а time in reference to which there existed also writ- 
ten sources that were known to the Talmudic aun- 
thoritics, the latest limit being the Maccabean period; 
and as it has been shown that the pre-Maccabean, 
the Biblical, epoch must be excluded, it follows that 
Apostomus was no other than Antiochus Epiphanes, 
of whom, moreover, it is known, also from other 
sources, that he set up an idol in the Temple. Apos- 
tomus, then, must be considered as a nickname for 
Antiochus Epiphanes. In fact, his name was trans- 
formed even by pagan authors into “ Epimanes "— 
“the Insane? (see ANTIOCHUS EriPnANES, and, as 
told in I Macc. i. 56, Toral-scrolls were burned dur- | 
ing the perseeutions by Antiochus Epiphanes). 

The meaning of the name “ Apostomns” is not 
clear. Ewald (in his * History *), alluding to certain 
passages in the Bible and the Apocrypha (Dan. vii. 8, 
20; viii. 22; and xi. 86; I Mace. i. 24), where reference 
is had to the boastful mouth of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
derives “ Apostomas” from aint ( big”) and отба 
(“mouth”). The appellation “big-mouth” is cer- 
tainly very appropriate. Still this explanation can 
scarcely be accounted as correct; for alxig is а rare 
word, used only in poetry. More probable perhaps 

is Jastrow's derivation (verbally con: 
Meaning of veyed) of “Apostomus” from Errtoro- 
the Name. „ie (“to stop or stuff up the mouth *) 

and £xiezíuoc (“anything that stops up 
the month”), which may be connected with the 
Talmudic phrase mob NY (“May his mouth be 
stuffed full with carth!”), applied in the Talmud to 
tlie name of a man who had spoken boldly against 
the Deity (D. B. 16a). 

The following are other explanations of the word: 
Jastrow (“Dictionary of the Talmud ”) offers a sug. 
gestion that it may he a corruption of ёлботолос 
("ambassador"), and makes it refer to the envoy 
spoken of in II Macc. vi. 1, 9 as having desecrated 
the Temple. Hochstitdter sees in " Apostomus” 4 
corrupted form of йтоотатуе (“apostate”) and iden- 
tifies him with the high priest Alcimus. Schwarz 
and Derenbourg corsider * Apostomus the name of 
the Roman soldier referred to by Josephus. Brall 
connects him with Cornelius Faustus, who under 
Pompcy was the first to climb the wall of Jerusalem. 
Halberstamm is of opinion that “ A postomus" is the 


Another 
Name for 
Antiochus 

Epiphanes. 
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Hebrew transcription for the Latin“ Faustinus,” and 
that the name, furthermore, is to be connected with 
Julius Severus, whose surname was Faustinus, and 
who perpetrated the crime described in the Mishnah 
when he was sent by Hadrian to put down the Bar 
Kokba rebellion, iı which case the setting up of an 
idol in the sanctuary would have to be taken to refer 
to the dedication of a temple of Zeus upon the con- 
secrated. ground of the Temple. 

(The mame of the soldier that burned the Тоган 
scroll, mentioned in Josephus, was Stephanos, which, 
written in Hebrew dye od, may have been Cor- 
rupted into DYVDIAN. к. | 
BIRLIOGRAPHY + Brits Jahrb. viii. 9; Derenbourg, Essai, 

p. W; Ewald, History of Isracl, v. 283, note J, and 202, note 2; 

Halberstam, in Rer. Et. Juivex. il. 127 et seq. i Hoeclistüdter, 

in Rahmer’s Literatur- Blatt, v.i. No. 20; Rapoport, Erek 

Millin, p. 151; id. in Корак Jexchurun, i. 45 (Hebrew set- 

tioni; Schwarz. Das Heilige Land, p.279; Jastrow, Dict. x. v. 

J. SR. | L. С. 

APOTHECARIES, JEWISH. Sec MEDI- 
CINE, PHYSICIANS, 

APOTHEKER, ABRAHAM ASHKENAZI: 
An apothecary ("aptheker," according to the cus- 
tomary Polish-Jewish syncopated pronunciation) and 
writer, whose name betokens both his nationality and 
his profession, He lived at Viadimir in Volhynia m 
the second half of the sixteenth century. He was 
the author of own BD (“The Elixir of Life”), a 
work, written in Hebrew and in Judieo-German, on 
the duties of Jews of both sexes and of all conditions, 
or us the author expresses it: * Elixir of Life’ is 
this book's nume, to preserve every one against sin 
and shame.” Through the efforts of his compatriot 
Moses ben Shabbethai, a native of Lokaczy (not far 
from Vladimir), it was printed in Prague (1590), un- 
der the direction of the son of Mordecai ben Gerson 
Cohen. Like most books printed in Prague for the 
edification of women, it has become rare. Jehiel 
IHeilprin possessed a copy of it, as it is included in 
the list of works which he used in compiling his 
„ Erke ha-Kinnuyimn,? and also in his “Seder ha- 
Dorot,” written about 1725. Another copy was 
owned by Rabbi David Oppenheim, a contemporary 
of Heilprin. This copy is at present in Oxford. A 
third copy, now in the British Museum, came from 
the Michael Library; a fourth is at Wilna, in Stras- 
hun's Library. It is not known whether a rare little 
work in Judwo-German, containing penitential pray- 
ers (^tehinnot ), and printed at Prague at the same 
press as the “Elixir,” is to be attributed to this au- 
thor (^ Cat. Bodl." col. 508). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz. Z. G. ч 277: Steinsehneider, Serapeum, 
1345, p. 26, idem, Cat. Bodi. col. Gb. Cat. Ntrashion Lik- 
lute Shoshanim. 


G. D. G. 

APOTHEKER, DAVID: Jud:eo-German writer 
and printer at Philadelphia, Pa.: born in Poniev yezh, 
gov. Kovno, Russia, Aug. 28, 1855. In 1863 he 
went to Vilkomir, where he studied under the guid- 
ance of Moses Loeb Lilienblum; in 1877 he became 
involved in the nihilistic movement and was ar- 
rested at Kiev. Having escaped to Czernowitz, 
Austria, he wrote for Hebrew and Jud:eo-German 
papers, and published his first book, “ Ha-Nebel " 
(The Harp). containing Hebrew and. Judo- German 
poems (1882). In 1888 he emigrated to the United 
States, joined the anarchistie movement in New 


P 


York, and became a prolific contributor to the Jud:eo- 
German press. In 1895 he edited * Die Gegenwart,” 
a short-lived Jud:o-German weckly. In his wri- 
tings the influence of K. J. Weber's “ Demokritos” 
is often discernible. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wiener, Yiddish Literature, p. 81. 


6. М. B. 


APPEAL: The carrying of a cause from а 
lower to a higher tribunal for a rehearing оп the 
merits? is practically unknown to Jewish law. In 
the statute constituting courtsof justice and setting 
forth the duty of the judges (Deut. xvi. 18-xvii. 13) 
is found a paragraph that has given rise to the be- 
lief that processes of Appeal were known in Biblical 
times (see Deut. xvii. 5-18). But this paragraph is 
simply an instruction to the judges, directing them, 
in case they have doubts as to the law in the case, 
to refer the matter to the High Court at Jerusalem. 
submitting to it a statement of the case, and taking 
its opinion. This course is also taken in cases where 
а judge dissents (Sanh. xi. 2, 88/. The opinion thus 
rendered by the High Court is binding upon the 
court that submitted the case, and judgment must be 
rendered in accordance with it. This is not strictly 
an Appeal, by cither of the parties to the litigation, 


from the judgment of the court before which the. 


case Was heard in the first instance. 

Indeed, the principle of. the Biblical law is op- 
posed to the idea of appealing from a judgment of 
a lawfully constituted court, because the judgment 


is of God; hence every final judgment pronounced 


in court is conclusive. 

Courts were not subordinated to each other, as 
might be supposed from the use of the terms“ higher 
and lower courts? or * great and lesser Sanhedrins.? 
The rank of the court was not determined by its 
powerto review the judgment of another court, but 
by the nature and character of the subject-matter 
falling within its jurisdiction. 

The most important matters could be tried only 
by the Great Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, consisting of 
seventy-one judges; matters of less importance by 
the lesser Sanhedrin (provincial court) in the vari- 
ous towns of Palestine, consisting of twenty-three 
judges; and petty matters by local tribunals of three 
judges, or, in some cases, by a single judge. 

According to the Talmudic civil law, the court of 
the domicil of the plaintiff had jurisdiction of the 
case, but the plaintiff was entitled to commence his 
action in the High Court at Jerusalem, whereas the 
defendant. had 10 right to remove the cause against 
the will of the plaintiff (Sanh. 310). 

According to the later law, the parties were en- 
titled to an opinion from the judge, giving his find- 
ings of fact and decision. An execution could issue 
immediately upon the judgment; and the losing 
party was obliged to satisfy it at once, without, 
however, losing his right to have the judgment re- 
viewed thereafter, before the same court, on the 
ground of new evidence (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 14. 4, gloss). If, however, the judgment 
was that of the Great Sanhedrin, it was not neces- 
sary for the judges to give a written opinion, for 
such decision could not be set aside. 


J. ЕҢ. D. W. А. 
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APPELLANTEN: А German word used to 
designate the assistants of the chief rabbi of Prague; 
called also * Oberjuristen "; generally three in num- 
ber (sce PRAGUE). 

в. 5. 

APPLE.—Biblical Data: The word *apple" is 

the commonly accepted translation of tappuah, from 
the root. wa pah (to exhale = the sweet-scented). 
lr is of pleasant smell (“the smell of thy nose like 
apples,” Cant. vii. 9 [A. V. 8]), and is used to re- 
Sve the sick (“comfort me with apples, for I am 
siek of love,” Cant. ii. 5). The tree offers a pleasant 
shade (As the apple-tree among the trees of the 
wood, sois my beloved among the sons. I sat down 
under its shadow with great delight,” Cant. ii. 3, 
Ней: "I raised thee up under the apple-tree: 
there thy mother brought thee forth,” Cant. viii. 
D. Tt is mentioned also’ in Joel i. 12, together with 
the pomegranate; aud it gave the name “tappuah” 
tea number of towns (Josh. xv. 81, 53; xvi. 8: xvii. 
). "Apples of gold in pictures [“ baskets,” R. V.] 
of silver?" are mentioned in Prov. xxv. 11. Whether 
so called. because of their red color, or whether 
oranges are here meant, is uncertain. The Septua- 
gint renders it ugzor, a fruit “sweet to the taste” 
(Cunt, ii. 3). 

In the time of the Mishnah the ^ tappuah“ was cul- 
Hvated in large quantities and many varieties (Kil. i. 
4: Ter. xi. 3: Matas. i. 4: Tappuhim of Crete, Men. 
27. Apple-wine is spoken of in Tos. Ber. iv. 1 
andl А, v. 12. About the correctness of the transla- 
поп of *tappuah ? there isa wide difference of opin- 
lon among botanists and linguists, especially as the 
Greek izzov, Latin milum, originally comprised the 
pomerranate, the quince, and other fruits similar to 
the Apple—all more or less symbolical of love, and 
therefore sacred Чо Aphrodite (see Hehn, “ Kultur- 
pflanzen," 1874. ii. 203-207). The Arabic name 
tuttih is probably derived from the Syriac (see 
Frankel, * Aramiische Fremdwörter,” р. 140). The 
tappnah—distinguished in the Mishnah from the 
quince, which is called parish (Ma‘as. i. 3), and from 
the дигон (the crab-apple), (Kil. i. 4, Yer. Ter. ii. 3) 
—is declared by most authorities to be none other 
than the Apple that, if not as delicious as the Euro- 
pean or the Amcrican Apple, is planted in orchards 
and near the houses in Palestine and Syria, and is 
especially prized for its aroma (sce Credner, Com- 
mentary on Joel, pp. 135 et seq.. who refers to Ovid's 
" Metamorphoses," viii. 676: Wier, “B. R."— fol- 
lowing Robiuson's * Research: 355, ili. 1295; 
und with reference to Josep... nt.“ xvii 7, 
[where its use in case of sickness is testified to by 
the story of King Herod] and to Avicenna, quoted in 
“Harmar,” i. 369; Immanuel Löw, “ Aramiische 
Pflanzennamen,” рр. 155 et seqq.: W. R. Smith, in 
“Journal of Philology,” xiii. 65. The Apple is 
handed to the sick or faint to revive them by its 
aroma, Rosenmiiller (Handbuch der Biblischen 
Alterthumskunde," iv. 308) and Houghton (in “ Pro- 
75 of the Society of Biblical Archeology,” xii. 
42-13), however, seek to identify it with the quince, 
Which, according to Post,^ has a sour, acrid taste, and 
1S never swect.” 
(sce Delitzsch's Commentary to Cant.) and the arti- 


Others identify it with the citron . 
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cle Apfel!“ in Richm's “Dict.”); but the citron (a 
Persian fruit) was not transplanted to the Mediterra- 
nean shores before the common era (according to 
Pliny, “ Naturalis Historia," xii. 3: Theophrastus, 
“Historia Plantarum," iv. 4). The same objections 
hold good against the identification of the Apple 
with the apricot, as proposed by Tristram, * Fauna 
and Flora of Palestine.” p. 294. 
J. JR. | К. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The Apple men- 
toned in Cant. ii. 3 is taken symbolically; see the 
following examples from Cant. R. ad dr.: As the 
apple-tree amoug the trees of the wood’ offers no 
shade in the heat Hke other trees, so would the na- 
tions not seck the shade of Sinai’s God; Israel only 
would sit under His shadow with delight. Or, ‘as 
the apple-tree unfolds blossoms before leaves, so did 
the Israelites show their faith in God before they 
heard the message’ [Ex. iv. 81: “And the people 
believed; and when they heard ”]. The same applies 
when on Sinai they said: ‘All that the Lord said we 
will do and hearken’ [Ex. xxiv. 7, Hebr. ; compare 
with Cant. R. ii. 3, Shab, 884, where the erroncous. 
word péryo (its fruit), instead of nizzo (its blos- 
soms), puzzled the Tosafists]. Or, *as the apple-tree 
ripens its fruit in the month of Siwan, so did Israel 
display its fragrance at Mount Sinai in Siwan ' [Ex. 
xix. 1.2]. Again.‘ as for the apple-tree the time from 
the first blossoming until the ripening of the fruit is 
fifty days, so was the time from the Exodus to the 
giving of the Law on Sinai fifty days.’ Or, ‘as for 
a small coin you may get an apple and derive en- 
joy ment even from its sweet odor, so may you obtain 
your redemption easily with the help of the Law.“ 
Or, ‘as the apple excels in fragrance all trees, so 
does Israel excel the nations in good works.“ As 
the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, so even 
those that are void of merit are still full of good 
deeds, as the pomegranate is of seeds, The heathen 
are the trees in the wood without fruit, and Israel 
among them is as the apple-tree ” (Yalk. Cant. 986). 
Ex. R. xvii.: “ Why has God been, likened to the 
apple-tree? Just as the apple offers its beauty to 
the eye without any cost, and has a delicious taste 
and perfume, so God's law (His mouth) is most 
sweet. IIe is altogether lovely." | God had appeared 
to all the nations, but they would not accept the 
Torah. not realizing what is said in Ps. xxxiv. 9 
fA. V. 8], O taste and see that the Lord is good,” and 
in Prov. viii. 19, * My fruit is better than gold, yea, 
than fine gold.“ But Israel said: “I sat down under 
his shadow with great delight and his 
Symbolical fruit is sweet tomy taste " (Cant. ii. 3). 
Meaning. Also the words “Comfort me with 
apples“ (Cant. ii. 5) are referred to the 
words of the Law, especially the Haggadot, which 
have delicious taste and fragrance combined like 
apples (Pesik. R. K. xii. 1015; Cant. R. ad loc.). 
The Targ. translates “tappuah” in Cant. ii. 8 
“ethrog” (orange or citron); in ii. 5 and vii. 9 “ар. 


Puah di gintha di Eden” (paradise-apple) In Cant. 
viii. 2 tappuah is taken symbolically for Mount Oli- 


vet as giving forth all the dead at the time of the res- 
urrection, or is taken for Sinai as in Cant. R. Aquila 
seems to take Cant. viii. 5 as referring to the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge, as he translates “shamma 
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hiblateka dune Ka," “there hast thou been corrupted.” 
Thus also Jerome (see Delitzsch, Commentary, p. 
127). Here is probably the source of the common 
view that the forbidden fruit was an Apple (accord- 
ing to R. Abba of Acre [Aeco], Gen. R. xv., an ethrog, 
the so-called * partei apple“). In church symbo- 
lism the story of Hercules with the apples of the Hes- 
perides and the dragon wound around the tree served 
as the representation of Adam's fall, and Herenles 
as that of Jesus as deliverer, the Apple being often 
used as а symbol of the first sin (Piper, Symbolik 
der Christlichen Kirche,” i. 67, 123; Nork, * Mytholo- 
gisches Lexikon.” х.е. Apfel”). | 
Apples dipped into honey are caten on the eve of 
the Jewish New- Year while the folowing words are 
spoken: "May it be Thy will, O Lord, that the vear 
just begun be as good and sweet a year!” (Tur 
Orah Hayyim. 3583). In cabalistic literature. tap- 
puah is an attribute of God, synonymous with fert 
(beauty), because, says the Zohar (Lev. xvi.), “ti- 
feret dilTuses itself into the world as an apple.” 
К. 


—— Botanical View: There is perhaps no Biblical | 
plant-name that has given rise to more discussion 
than has the identification of the man. 
Identified Four distinct fruit-bearing trees, the 
with Four Apple (Рули malus), the citron (Citrus 

Trees. medica), The apricot (Prunus Armeni- 

dea) and the quince (Cydonia vulgares), 
have been suggested as its equivalent. Of these, two 
may be dismissed at once—the Apple and the citron. 
The Apple, far from being a native of Palestine, is, on 
account of the tropical climate, but rarely cultivated 
there, and with по success. The fruit is small, woody, 
and of very inferior quality. | 7. 

The citron is beyond doubt a native of India, 
Where it has been known and cultivated, even under 
different forms, from prehistoric times. At au early 
date its cultivation spread into western Asia, whence 
it was obtained by the Greeks, possibly as early as 
the time of Alexander's Asiatic campaign. It was 
cultivated in Italy in the third and fourth centuries, 
and by the fifth century had become well estab- 
lished; but it was not until the tenth century of the 
common era, according to Gallesio, that its cultiva- 
tion was extended by the Arabs into Palestine and 
Egypt. | 

If viewed only in the light of present-day distribu- 
tion and abundance. the apricot might lay undisputed 
claim to being the Hebrew men [but see above]. 
for, according to Canon Tristram, it “is most abun- 
dant in the Holy Land... . The apricot flourishes 
and yields a crop of prodigious abundance; its 
branches laden with golden fruit may well be com- 
pared (Prov. xxv. 11) to ‘apples of gold,’ and its 
pale leaves to pictures of silver.’” The apricot, 
as its specifice name (Prunus Armentara) would 
Imply, has been supposed to be a native of Armenia, 
and it has been reported in the neighborhood of the 


Caucasus mountains in the north, and between the 
Caspian and Black seas in the south, but grave 


doubt exists as to its being found wild there. 
According to De Candolle (7 Origines des Plantes 

Cultivées "), it is now settled beyond reasonable ques- 

tion that the apricot is a native of China, where 


it has been known for two or three thousand years 
before the common cra. Its cultivation seems to 
have spread very slowly toward the 
Difficulty West. as supported by the fact that it 
of Identi- has no Sanskrit or Hebrew designa- 
fication. tion, but only Persian names, zard alu 
(yellow plum) and mdéstlauz—under 
which latter designation, or its corruption meish- 
mush, dried apricots are still exported from Svria— 
which has passed into Arabic. Among the Grecks 
and Romans the apricot appears to have been intro- 
duced about the beginning of the common era; 
for Pliny, among others, says that its introduction 
into Rome took place about thirty years before he 
Wrote. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the spread of the 
apricot may have been rapid and effective after its 
first introduction to the civilization of the West, for 
it is a delicious fruit, of the simplest cultivation and 
of great productiveness. The exact time of its in- 
troduction into Palestine can not be determined, but 
it very probably occurred before it became known to 
the Greeks and Romans, as the Hebrews had seant 
relations with Armenia, the country through which 
the apricot (appanuth) came. It may, therefore, be 
reasonably assumed that, although agreeing well with 
the description of the Biblical tappuah, the apricot 
is not the tree referred to in the Scriptures. 

The claims of the quince to represent the tap- 
puah of the Hebrew Scriptures have been ably 

set forth by the Rev. W. Houghton 


Quince. (® Proceedings of Society of Biblical 


Archeology,” xii. 42-48). This is the 
only one of the four species suggested that is un- 
doubtedly indigenous to this general region. Ac- 
cording to De Candolle: | 

"The quince grows wild in the woods in the north of Persia, 
near tbe Caspian Sea, in the region to the south of the Caucasus, 
and in Anatolia, A few botanists have also found it apparently 
wild in the Crimea, and in the north of Greece; but naturaliza- 
tion may be suspected in the east of Europe, and the further ad- 
vanced toward Italy, especially toward the southwest of Europe 
and Algeria, the more it becomes probable that the species was 
naturalized at an early period around villages, in hedges, etc." 
The absence of a Sanskrit name for the quince is 
taken to indicate that its distribution did not extend 
toward the center of Asia, and, although it is also 
without a Hebrew name, it is undoubtedly wild on 
Mount Taurus. It is much more difficult to connect 
the quince with the Hebrew *tappuah ” than it is to 
identify the latter with the apricot. On this point 
Houghton says: 


“The tree [quince] is a native of the Mediterranean basin, 
and ix when ripe, deliciously fragrant, but, according to our 


western. tastes, by no means pleasant to the taste when un- 


cooked, but on the contrary austere and unpleasant. This 
latter fact is regarded. generally as destructive of its preten- 
sions, but formy part I hesitate to throw over the claims of the 
quince to denote the tappuab. on account of its taste. The 
flavor and odor of plants or other things is simply a matter of 
opinion. Orientals set a high value on flavors and odors which 
to European senses are unpleasant moreover, we must seek for 
the reason why such and such a fruit was regarded with appro- 
bation." 

In sccking a probable reason for this liking for the 
tappuah, Houghton calls attention to the mandrake 
(tropa mandragora), which, though to most Euro- 
peans it has a very fetid and disagrecable odor, is 
still highly regarded by the natives of Palestine as 
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a love philter to strengthen th ' affection between the 
sexes. The same argument may possibly apply to 
the quince, Which came to be so esteemed for its flavor 
and odor, not as Measured by European standards, 
but as tinged by Oriental conditions. The Hebrew 
word in the expression “its fruit was-sweet to my 
taste 7 does not, it is said, imply either a saccharine 
or glucose sweetness; “the bitter waters which were 
made sweet 7 (Ex. xv. 25) were made pleasant, their 
bitterness Was destroyed ; the worm-shall feed sweet- 
hon him“ Glob xxiv. 20) must mean shall feed on 
hin with pleasure: and so in Cant. ii. 5. “his fruit 
Wits sweet to my taste,” meaning probably not only 
en account of the acid juice of the fruit. but be- 
cue of its associations with friendship and love. 


EIL ON 


HII. Hu- apy: Hastings, Dict. Bible ; Cheyne, Encu. Bill.: 
IIe: He, R. В. T.: Winer, B. JF. Herzog, Beal-Enceykto- 
pde i selienkel eU ite; Hehn, Wanderungen 
ec Nulturptanzenz De Candolle, Origines des Plantes 
tc: Hotes; Credner, Commentary on Joel, p. 119. 
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APPLE OF SODOM (called also Dead Sea 
Apple: A fruit described by Josephus (“B. J.” 


iv. S. Shand Tacitus 
(„ist.“ v. Gas grow- 
ing near the site of 
Solom, “externally 
of fair appearance, 
bur turing to smoke 
wnd ushes when 
plucked with the 


It has been 
пете hy Seetzen, 
Irby, Mangles, and 
others (see especially 
wbinson, "Biblical 
Researches in Pales- 
ii. 235-237) 
with the fruit of the 
xel plas giganter cel 
procera, a tree. from 
ten to fifteen. feet 
high. of a grayish 
cork-like bark, called 
‘usher by the Arabs. 
It is found also in 
upper Egypt and in 
Arabia Felix; in Pal- 
Stine it is confined 
to the borders of the 
Dead Sea. The tree 
. resembles the milk- 
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Tree of Sodom, Showing Shape of Leaf, Flower, and Apple. 


(From а photograph by the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 
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Whether the passage in the song of Moses, “their 
Vine is of the vine of Sodom, and of the fields of 
Gomorrah: their grapes are grapes of vall, their 
Clusters are bitter? (Deut. xxxii. 32), refers to a 
similar fruit (sce Herzog ~ Real-Encyklopiadie,” xi. 
148, under " Palestina”), 

A. К. 

APPRAISEMENT oy in the later Hebrew); 
The setting of a value by à court of justice either 
upon property. or upon damage done to Person or 
property. It differs from ESTIMATE (Hebrew Tw. 
the fixing of values by the Law itself, 

The Appraisement of damages, or “measure of 
damages” as it is termed in English law, can best be 
treated along with the rules for awarding compensa- 
tion under the several heads dealing with wrongs and 
remedies, such as ACCIDENT or ASSAULT. We have 
here to deal with the Appraisement that becomes 
necessary when property — principally land is 
taken for debt, or is divided between joint owners. 

In some New England States, even now, the land 
of the debtor may be turned over to the creditor at a 

valuation in satisfac- 
tion of his judgment, 
instead of being sold 
to the highest bid- 
der, as elsewhere. 
This is called “ех- 
tending” the land: 
a course more. mcer- 
ciful to the debtor 
than a public sale; 
for there is no risk of 
the land being sacri- 
ticed. In the Tal- 
mudlic law this was 
the only method for 
subjecting the- land 
of adults to the pay- 
ment of debts. 

The Mishnah, in 
considering which 
part of a debtor's 
land shall be first ta- 
ken to satisfy any de- 
mand, lavs down this 
rule in Git. v. 1: The 
injured ате paid from 
the best (*éddit); cred- - 

‘itors, from the mid- 
dling /(haonit); the 


weed or silkweed found in the northern part of | widow's jointure, from the poorest (zibburit). The 


America, »The fruit,” says Robinson, “resembles 
externally à large, smooth apple, or orange. hang- 
mg m chisters of three or four together, and when 
пре 25 of a yellow color. It was now fair and de- 
licious to the eye and soft to the touch: but on 
being pressed or struck, it explodes with a puff, 
like a bladder or puff-ball, leaving in the hand only 
the shreds of the thin rind and a few fibers. It is 
Indeed filled chiefly with air, which gives it the 
round form; while in the center a small slender pod 
runs through it which contains a small quantity of 
fne silk, which the Arabs collect and twist into 

atches for their guns.“ It is difficult to say 


— 


| 


debtor's lands were deenied the main reliance. for 
all clamants, movables being too un- 


Appraise- certain and flecting. That.the favored 
ment of claimant should be paid from the 
Land. most available parcels shows that the 


debtor's land was not to be sold, but 
turned over in satisfaction; for otherwise it could. 
måke no difference which part of his lands was 
levied upon first. 

The instrument by which the court awards to the 
creditor the debtor's land. as valued. is known as 
a "letter of appraisement? (éggeret shum) (Mishnah 
B. M. i. 8). In later practise (Hoshen Mishpat, 
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103). following a baraita (B. В. 10%), we always 
find three appraisers mentioned, who are appointed 
for that purpose and who act in place of the judges. 
In the language of the Mishnah these are said to“ go 
down " to appraise, meaning that they start from the 
seat of justice and go to view the field. or parcel, to 
be valued. Their valuation is reparted to the court, 
and, when approved, becomes the act of the court, 

The season of the year and. the state of the land 
market must be taken into consideration; thus the 
Talmud assumes that there is n better market in 
Nisan than in Tishri (B. K. 74). 

When only two of the three appraisers agree, the 
opinion of the third is disregarded; but when cach 
of the three names a different value, the early sages 
(B. B. 1077) disagree as to the mode of striking the 
mean: Whether to add the three estimates together 
and divide by three, which would be the most nat u— 
ral course; orto give the preference to the two lower 
estimates, either at the arithmetical mean, or at two- 
thirds of the difference above the lowest. The Tal- 
mud decides for onc of the latter methods—called by 
the early sages that of the judges of the Exile—but 
the later authorities (Hoshen Mishpat, Le.) favor 
the average estimate. i 

The interest of orphans, that is. of infant heirs 
whose landsare to be taken for the obligation of their 
father, or. speaking generally, their ancestor, is fur- 
ther guarded by advertisement (летео). The Mish- 
nah (Arakin vi. 1) says: * Appraixement of orphans’ 
lands is thirty days: that of consecrated. things is 
sixty days, and they cry it out every moming and 
evening." The commentary of Bertinoré—abridging 
the discussions of the Talmud on the subject—savs: 
“The judges that go down to the estate of the or- 
plans to sell it for debt appraise it. and cry out for 
buyers on thirty continuous days, day after day: in 
the morning when workmen go out to the fields— 
that any prospective buyer may direct his emplovecs 

to look at the field and report; and in 
Advertise- the evening when the workmen come 
ment of back. so that he who hears tlie an- 
Sale. nouncenment may be reminded of the 
business in view and obtain the neces- 

sary information.” К. | 

The advertisement states the bomidaries of the 
land and its distinguishing marks, the amount of its 
product, and at what sum the court has assessed it; 
and the purpose for which it is sold, as it might in- 
terest the bnyerto know. For instance, if to satisfy 
the jointure of a widow, she might be willing to 
take the price in driblets: if to satisfy a creditor, he 
might. if a merchant, be willing to receive part of 
his payment in broken or uncurrent coins. Then 
the court appoints a guardian («potrapos, а corrup- 
tion of the Greek ітатротос} for the orphans, and in 
due time sells the land according to advertisement 
CAT. 21% et seg). The Mishnah sys (Ket. xi. 5): 


" On an appraisement by the judges, when they have gone 
too low by a sixth, or too high by a sixth, the sale is void [rather, 
voidable]. Rabban Simeon, son of Gamaliel, says the sale 
stands: otherwise, wherein lies the power of a court of justice? 
But if they have made a letter of examination [iggeret. hik- 
koret) between them — even should they have smid what isavorth 
a maneh [100 zuz = $15) for two hundred, or what is worth two 
hundred for a maneh — the sale stands." (The iggeret bikkoret 
isa written public notice, synonymous with hakrazah.) — 


et sq.). 
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After land has been “appraised ” to the creditor, or 
(in New England legal language) after it has been 
"extended? to him. his title may be lost under the 
Talmudic law, upon a subsequent review and annul- 
ment of the judgment. under conditions for which 
sce JUDGMENTS, REVIEW OF. 

When slaves, movables, or written obligations were 
sold for debt there was no previous advertisement. 


Under the older Talmudic Jaw mova- 


Appraise- bles of the debtor were not answerable 
ment of atal in the hands of his heirs; but dur- 
Slaves and ing the Middle Ages, when, in most 
Movables. countries, Jews were not allowed to 
own land, a remedy against the chat- 
tels and effects of the decedent had to be given asa 
matter of necessity. But in the Talmud no definite 
directions are found as to how movables or effects 
are to he appraised. Movables are supposed to be 
nearly akin to money, and to bear something like a 
fixed market value. When movables of the living 
debtor are turned over to the creditor in satisfac- 
tion, no commission of appraisers intervenes to 
fix the value: but the court secks to bring about 
an understanding between debtor and creditor. 
However, obligations on third persons are ap- 
praised, the solvency of the obligor and the time 
of maturity entering as elements (Hoshen Mishpat, 
101, 2, 3, 5). | | 

As has been said above, when a judicial sale is 
made in conformity with all the requirements in the 
matter of Appraisement and of advertisement, where 
law and custom demand it, it is binding on all 
parties. But where proper advertisement has 
been neglected, the law of “overreaching” applies, 
and the sale may be rescinded for an excess or 
shortage in the price of one-sixth over or below the 
true value (Ket. 100%); and this though in dealings 
between man and man, the law about *overreach- 
ing ” applies to movables only. 

In the division ofan estate Appraisement becomes 
necessary; but, for the most part, a court will have 

to intervene only when some of the 

Division of heirs are infants and the others are of 

Estates. - full years. As long as all are under 

nge no one can ask a division; when 

they are all of full age they can generally arrange 
à division among themselves. 

In an Appraiscment of shares, with a view to di- 
vision, the same principle applies as to sale upon Ap- 
praiseinent ; that is, a difference of one-sixth either 
above or below the true value, resulting from a mis- 
take of the judges, is good ground for rescission on 
behalf of the infant heirs, within a reasonable time 
after coming of age, although the court may have 
appointed, as was its duty, a guardian for the infants. 
In such а case, there being no advertisement as in 
case of a judicial sale, there is nothing to correct 
the mistake (Hoshen Mishpat, 289, 1). 

In the division among the heirs, the garments they 
wear—given them by the deàd father—also the Sab- 
bath or holiday garments provided by the father, 
and worn by the wives and children of the heirs, 
are estimated and charged on their shares (i5. 288, 1 

The Hebrew term for “appraisement.” is also ap- 
plied to the valuation of the bride's dowry in her 
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marriage contract (Kefudah): though this valuation 
js not made judicially, but by agreement of parties 


(sec DOWRY). . 
amen. LN D: 


APPROBATION or RECOMMENDATION 
Gn Hebrew azn, derived from the Aramaic DID, 
“to determine,” “to agree 7): Primarily, а favor- 
able opinion given. by rabbis or scholars as recom- 
Incmiation for a book composed. Wholly or partly 
in the Hebrew language. The Approbation is not 
of Jewish origin any more than the censorship. 
blau correctly remarks: “Neither the Bible nor the 
Танин nor the medieval Jewish literature knows 
of approbations. No prophet ever asked for the 
cons nt of any authority to his promulgations, nor 
any dectorof the Talmud to his opinion. nor any phi- 
lesepher to his system. Even in the Middle Ages, 
When the Jewish religion, influenced by its sur- 
тои, assumed more than ever the character of 
in enlornrtative religion, it did not. as far as I know, 
ever occur that any author had the excellence of his 
halasie work ‘approved’? by a recognized author- 
iv. Every literary production had to find the rec- 
ееп Which it merited by its own intrinsic worth. 
Tee was no previous approbation, just as little as 
there was no previous censure ? (5 Jew, Quart, Rev.,“ 
vn. p. 173). It was the Christian clergy. anxious 
сетти the influence which might be exerted 
Ly сета thoughts and ideas over the multitude, 

Who called both Approbation and cen- 
Of sure into existence. Examples are to 
Christian he found as early as the fourth cen- 
Origin. tury of certain hooks designated by 
the Church as being forbidden to the 

faithful for perusal, 

The invention of printing materially helped the 
spreul of bad books as well as of good ones, and 
Iherefore Guuseda still closer scrutiny by the Cath- 
oli’ Church of all publications. Alexander VI. 
Wooly decreed that a license for theological books 
uppearing in any diocese in Germany must be se- 
Cured from the respective bishop; and in 1515, at 
the fifth Lateran Synod, Leo X. extended the same 
rule to all Catholic countries with the threat of 
heavy penalties for non compliance. But even these 
carly papal bulls had been preceded by regula- 
Mens concerning publications in Cologne, Mayence. 
and other German cities, also in Spain and in Ven- 
n In 1450 a * Nosce te ipsum” with four appro- 
butions was published in Venice, and a book, with 
an Approbation by the patriarch of Venice, at Hei- 
delberg (Reusch, “Der Index der Verbotenen Bü- 
cher.” i. 56, Bonn, 1883-85). It is about this time 
That Jewish approbations (Лакан) first appeared. 
They are of three classes, embodying (1) Commen- 
dation: (2) Privilege: (3) License. 

(1) Commendation: Commendatory haskamot 
are original approbations serving merely to de- 
serihe the merits of the work, a purpose frequently 
attained by ordinary eulogies. In them it was 
Sought to direct the attention of Jewish readers to the 
book. Of this kind are the haskamot to Jacob Lan- 
паня ^ Sur (ed, Naples, 1487-92), by Judah Mes- 
on, Jacob b. David Provenzalo, Ben Zion ben 


| ben Levi of Jerusalem. 
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Hay vim ben Jehiel Raphael ha-Kohen, and Nethanel 
Leon's haskamah is as fol- 
lows: 
^303 N app "AALS AMSA p) чм DS DS тыл 
72) DYNN стл PDF орч PIM лок AYR ушм NAIA зуд an 
r' aN угыл Man NY IMN ASIA 73 dy Wey oW 
27 у ITA FD py RATS paesan opis cusa 
POO VOD NAPA ien | dru соон 
(“TI have examined the work submitted to me hy the Reyer- | 
end Jacob Landau, who has produced, under the title * Agur.’ a 
collection of the laws touching the daily ritual and that ef the 
festivals and all that is permitted or prohibited thereon, to- 
gether with all matters belonging thereunto. It isa work 
which “giveth pleasant words* concerning the customs und 
observances and the decisions upon them by expert scholars: 
and therefore have I set my signature unto ‘these droppings 
of the honeycomb,’ these words of beauty. 
“JUDAH, surnamed MESSIR LEON.) 


(De Rossi, ^ Annales Hebrieo-Ty pographici,” § xv. 
147; Steinschneider, in Ersch and Gruber, ^ Allg. 
Encyklopüdie," xxviii. 31, note 41; dem, "Cut. 
Bodl" No. 5564: Wiener, *Friedliindiana," pp. 
142, 143.) Rosenthlial's statement in“ Yodea* Sefer,” 
No. 1249, that the haskamah in “Sefer ha-Mekah 
weha-Mimkar,” is the first Approbation, as well as 
the suppositions of Perles, *Deitrüge zur Gesch. 
der Hebr. und. Aram, Studien,” p. 202, note 1, and 
Kaufmann, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” x. 383, “that Eli- 
jah Levita’s ‘ Bahur.’ the first edition of which ap- 
peared at Rome in 1518, contained the first appro- 
bation to be found in Jewish books," is therefore 
shown to be erroneous. 

These approbations very soon attained consider- 
able importance in the internal relations of the / 
Jews; for they not only served to lay stress upon 
tlie excellencies of the works to which they referred, 
but were also the only protection against piracyZ 
which the Jewish printers of that age possessed. 
They thus came to be, in the second place, a species 
of privilege, 


(2) Privilege: Of this class is the haskamah in 


Elijah Levita's "Bahur," ed. Rome, 1518, which 


Perles (L. c.) has reprinted, “It commences with an 
appreciation of the value of these books, dwells on 
the ex pense incurred in the printing, and then threat- 
ens with excommunication any one who should dare 
to reprint them within the next ten years.” From 
this time the threat of excommunication became a 
standing formula in the haskamot furnished by rep- 
utable rabbis to literary productions. They strove 
to secure to the author or publisher all his rights in 
the book, under penalty of cither the “ greater” or 
"lesser " excommunication, for a term of five, ten, 
or fifteen years. 

(3) License: Approbations of this class have 
their origin in the censorship. "The outbreaks of 
persecution that arose in Venice in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and were directed against the 
Talmud and other Jewish books, necessitated a cen- 
sorship, which occupied itself not only with manu- 
scripts and books about to be printed for the first 


‘time, but also with books which had already been 


printed and published. It was in the interest of the 
Jews themselves to remove all such anti-Christian 
expressions as might fan into flame the continuously 
glowing ashes of bigotry. Pope Julins ITI. decreed 
(Aug. 12, 1553). at tlie suggestion of the inquisitor- 


Raphael O95. Isaac ben Samuel Hayyim. Solomon ! general, the confiscation and burning of all copies of 
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the Talmud belonging to Jews. On the first day 
of the New-Year festival 5314, in order that the 
sorrow for their holy books might be made the 
keener, these autos da fé of the books began (Perles, 
р. 221, note 1; Steinschneider, in Ersch ind Gruber, 
Allg. Ency kl. p. 30; Zunz. S. P.,“ p. 336; Gritz, 
"Gesch. der Juden,” ix. 3336). On June 21. 1554 
(Tammuz 21,5314, as may be calenlated from the He- 
brew chronogram DWNT 22? qn "T Ску. а conven- 
tion of Italian rabbis was held at Ferrara, presided 
over by R. Meïr Katzenellenbagen of Padua, They 
resolved, among other matters, that thereafter no 
Hebrew book, not then printed, should be pub- 
lished without the written approval of three rabbis 
and the president of the congregation, and that 
all Jewish purchasers of books printed. without 
such Approbation should be liable to a fine of 25 
gold scudi ($24.25). which was to be turned into 
the Jewish poor- ox. (These resolutions, accom- 
panied by notes by Levi and Halberstamm, were 

published in Brody in 1879 as a re- 


Pub- print from the journal * Ibri Anokhi.“ 
lication They were also published in“ Pahad 
Without Yitzhak,” p. 158, Berlin, 1888, edited 


Approba- by the Mekize Nirdamim Society.) 
tion From this period the congregational 
Forbidden. authorities and rabbis were invested 
with the power to grant and to refuse 
permissien to print in the chief cities where publish- 
ing houses existed. (Steinschneider, 2.7. p. 30; Pop- 
per 7 Censorship of Hebrew Books,” pp. 94 e£ seq.). 
Paragraph 12 of the resolutions of the Frankfort 
Rabbinical Synod of 1603 prohibited the publication 
of any book in Basel or any where in Germany with- 
ont permission of three rabbis (Horowitz, “Die 
Frankfurter Rabbinerversammhmg vom Jahre 
1603.” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1897; appended to 
the invitation issued by the Israel, Religionssehule). 
атактары 37 of the regulations of the Portuguese 
Talmud Torah. community in Amsterdam reads: 
“No Jew shall print books in Amsterdam in a for- 
eign or in the Hebrew language without permission 
of the * Mahamad,’ under penalty of the confisca- 
tion of the books” (Castro, * De Synagoge der Port. 
Israel. Gemeente te Amsterdam,” appendix B, p. 40, 
The Hague, 1875). The manuscript, in Spanish, of 
these regulations is in the Rosenthal Library, Am- 
sterdam. In the same way, several governments— 
for instance, in the case of books printed in Prague 
—decreed that the rabbinate of the country should 
he responsible through its Approbation for everv 
| Hebrew book published (Kaufmann, in * Jew. Quart, 

Rey.” x. 384). 

That the enemies of the Jews did not approve of 
the right to give or withhold haskamot thus con- 
ferred upon the rabbis and presidents of the congre- 
gations appears from the following passage in 
Schadt (7Jüd. Merkwürdigkeiten,“ iv. 206): “More 
harmful yet and more evi! is it that the Jewish 
rabbis and presidents of their communities not only 
censor and approve the books printed or published 
for or by them, but also grant prohibitions prevent- 
mg others from printing them, and place their has- 
kamah or consent in front of the book: which cer- 
tainly is a grievous and illegal encroachment upon 
the rights of the magistrates and the privileges of 
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the sovereign.” Wagenseil in his book * Prolegom, 
ad Tela Ignea Satani,” p. 26, styles it sheer impu- 
dence on their part. and says, “Tt is an intolerable 
and shameful crime,” attempting to show its un- 
reasonableness, and the injury it works to the au- 

thorities, in most emphatic words. 
In spite of all these regulations, the custom of 
asking for approbations from rabbis and congrega- 
tional authorities did not at first se- 


Not cure much foothold among Jews, es- 
Welcomed pecially among the Jews of Italy. 
by the Regarded as a Christian custom, it 
Jews. was never welcomed. Thus, in spite 


of the solenm Ferrara resolutions, 
Shem-Tob b. Shem-Tob’s “Sefer ha-Emunot", ap- 
peared in Ferrara itself in 1557 without any Appro- 
bation, and the editio prineeps of Menahem Zion 
ben Meir's commentary on the Pentateuch was pub- 
lished in 1559 by Vicenti Conti in Cremona, also 
without the requisite haskamah, But in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, owing to the excite- 
ment and tension Induced by the appearance of the 
false Messiah, Shabbethai Zebi, there began to be 
quite a lively demand for approbations: and in the 
eighteenth century, with the exception of a few 
prayer-books and Judiveo-German productions, there 
was scarcely a work published without a rabbin- 
icalhaskamah. Faithful Jews would not read a book 
which Jacked one. The fact that Moses Mendels- 
sohn dared to publish his translation of the Penta- 
teuch without a rabbinical Approbation appears to 
have been one of the reasons for its proscription bv 
the rabbis in many places, and for its being pub- 
liely burned, as at Posen (Mendelssohn, Schriften.“ 
vi. 447). 

The examination of books submitted for Approba- 
tion was often a very superficial one. The bitter 
results of such carelessness are shown by the his- 
tory of that sly rascal, Hayyun (see Gritz, " Gesch. 
der Juden," x. 315, and Kaufmann, in * Rev. Et. 
Juives," xxxvi. 256). Cautious rabbis, who looked 


. with. disfavor npon the popular mania for writing, 


avoided, as far as possible, issuing these licenses for 
new works. Thus in Poland the rabbis of “The 
Four Lands” agreed to grant them formally and 
only in exceptional eases, instead of giving them, 
as had hitherto been the case, at their casual meet- 
ings at fairs and annual markets, where large num- 
bers of Jews came together (compare Steinschnei- 
der, in Ersch and Gruber, lc. p. 31: and Dembitzer. 


“Abhandlung über die Synode der Vier Linder in 


Polen und Lithauen,* Cracow, 1891; London.“ Abie 
Aikkaron,” in 7 Ha-Modia* la-Hodashim ”). 

Since approbations were frequently sought by 
traveling scholars, who depended for their liveli- 
hood upon the publication of their works, many а 
book is found to contain ten, twelve, and even more 
approbations by the various rabbis whom the author 

Visited upon his travels. These haska- 

Of mot. therefore, afford valuable contri- 
Historical butions to the history of Jewish con- 
Value. Lregations and of particular rabbis. 
Many names of rabbis and presidents 

of the seventeenth century may be said to emerge 
from obscurity mainly through these printed appro- 
bations. Moritz Pinner was the first (Berlin, 1861) 
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to register the names of signers of haskamot in his 


uncompleted catalogue of 389 manuscripts and pub- . 


lications, Zuckermann followed Pinner with his 
catalogue of the Seminary Library in Breslau (Bres- 
lan. 1570), giving the abodes as well ax the names 
of signers. Meyer Roest, in his catalogue of the 
Rosenthal Library, sets down not only the names 
and abodes, but also the Hebrew day, month, and 
vear of issne of the approbations, thus contributing 
a real service to Jewish literature, It is a pity that 
Samuel Wiener in his description of the Friedland 
Library, felt compelled to limit himself. and did 
not follow Roest’s example entirely. An index to 
approbations, which would be of creat service to 
Jewish scholars, can be successfully. accomplished 
only by the extension in this direction of Wiener's 
"atalosue. 
SPECIMEN OF 2 НАХКАМАН (PERMIT OF THE RABBIS). 


Whereas, there have appeared before us the wise. the perfect 
one, ete, Isane Gershon, and his worthy associate, Menahem 
Jacob Ashkenazi, and have testified that they have gone to much 
labor and tronble, have expended great sums, and have spared 
no expense, all in order that they may bring to light, in as veau- 
tiful and excellent an edition as possible, the seerets of a work 
of great Worth, through whieh the publie good wil? be advanced, 
vize the book called "7 Sefer Bedek la-Bayit. by that sage, that 
Wonder of his generation, our master and teacher, Joseph Caro 
of blessed memory z | 

And Whereas, the work fs to be completed, as a service to 
God, with the utmost beauty and perfection : 

And whereas, they fear lest they sow and another reap, do- 
ing all their Work in vain. and lest they make all their expen- 
ditures only “te leave to others their wealth “ ; 

Therefore they have songht and have been granted aid from 
the city through the uttering ef a ban, and the publishing of a 
газе notice to the effect. that no injury or harm shall come 
to them through any man. | 

And whereas, permission has likewise been granted them by 
the nobles. the Catiaveri (nay tueir Majesties be exalted ), that 
their desire and wish should be fulfilled : 

Now, therefore, We decree, under threat of excommunication, 
ban, and anathema throngh all the curses writter in the Bible, 
that no Israelite, man or woman, great or sinall, be he who he 
may, shall purpose to publish this work, or to aid any onec else 
in publishing it. in this or any other city wumn ten years, ex- 
cept it be by the will and permission of the associates above 
mentioned : 

And let it be likewise understood that by this decree no Is- 
rachte is allowed to receive any copy of tne book mentioned 
from апу man, Jew or Christian, be he who he nay, through 
any manner of deceit, trickery, or deception, but only from the 
above-mentioned Menahem Jacob Ashkenazi. For thus it is 
desired by the scholar, ete., mentioned above, that all copies of 
the above-mentioned book shall be published and sold by Mena- 
hem Jacob. 

Upon any one who may transgress against this onr decree— 
may there come against him * serpents for whose bite there is 
ho charm,” and may he be infected " with the bitter venom of 
usps шау God not grant peace to hin, ete. 

Bat he that obeys -may he dwell in safety and peace Hke the 
green olive-tree and rest at night under the shadow of ihe AI- 
mighty; may all that he attempts prosper; may the early rain 
shower with blessings his People and the sheep of his pasture. 

And ye who have clung to the Lord your God are all of you 
alive this day." 

Thus sayeth ZioN SARPHATI, 
and thus sayeth LEB SARVIL, 
BARUCH BEN SAMUEL. 

On the 17th day of Nisan, 1600, I published this ban, by com- 
mand of the associates mentioned above, in every synagogue in 
the community of Venice. 

/ ELIEZER LEVI, 
Beadle of the Community. 


J. M. H. 


APT (YN): А small town, not far from Avignon, 
їп the department of Vaucluse, France. In the 
Middle Ages it was inhabited by Jews, who had a 


G. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


separate quarter assigned to them. About the end 
of the thirteenth century the poet Isaac REN ABRA- 
HAM Gon Ii visited Apt and wrote afterward а 
poem in honor of its Jewish community, which had 
given him a very hearty welcome. In. the responsa 
of Solomon ben Adret several Jews of Apt are men- 
tioned. In the Bodleian manuscript No. 2550 there 
is found a correspondence with a certain R. Samuel 
ben Mordecai (Neubauer, in “Rev. Et. Juives.“ 
xii. 87). In the British Mnsenm imanuseript, add. 
22.089, there occurs a letter signed by Massif Jacob 
of Linel, Durant del Portal. Nathan Vidal Bedersi, 
Meir ben Abba Mari, and “us, some of the other 
members of the community of Apt.“ A Don Massif 
Jacob is signatory to another responsum, dated 1340. 
Apt being a monosyllabic word, the common noun | 
DY (“town”) was sometimes prefixed to it, thus 
forming the compound word ty (* Aptyille v). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 37. 
G. 
APTROD, DAVID. 


APULIA: A district of southern Italy, the lim- 
its of which have varied. It is usually regarded as 
the region bounded by the. Frentani оп the north, 
Запа on the west, Calabria and Lucania on the 
south, and the Adriatic on the east, Арпа is now 
one of the poorest provinces of Italy, but in the 
Middle Ages, by reason of its several exceilent sea- 
ports, it was of considerable commercial importance. 
This probably accounts for its carly attractiveness 
to Jewish immigrants; for in northern Italy com- 
meree had been monopolized by a number of native 
Christian families, It is impossible to determine the 
exact date of the settlement of Jews in Apulia, 
though it must have been early. In Pozzuoli, in 
the neighboring province of Naples, which was the 
chief Italian seaport for Oriental commerce, there 
were Jewish inhabitants about the year 4 n.c., di- 
rectly after the death of Herod (Josephus, “ Ant." 
xvii. 12. £1; "D. J.” ji. 7, & 1). For such an carly 
arrival of Jews in other parts of southern Italy all 
positive proof is lacking. On the death of Theo- 
dosius I., and the division of the Roman empire, in 
the year 895, Apulia was allotted to Honorius, the 
emperor of the West. In his days the Jewish pop- 
Wation in Apulia and its adjunct Calabria must 
already. have been considerable, for he abolished 

in those provinces the curial freedom 

Early of the Jews and interdicted the ex- 

Settlement portation of the patriarchal taxes; and, 

of Jews. besides this, he complained in one of 

his edicts (of the year 398) that in nu- 

merous cities of Apulia and Calabria the communal 

offices could not be regularly-filled, because of the 

refusal of the Jewish population to accept them — 

an attitude toward government appointments char- 
acteristic of the medieval Jews. 

The catacombs of Venosa, in Apulia, the birth- 
place of Horace, have yielded to recent excavators 
а great deal of epigraphic material, consisting of 
inscriptions in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, dating, 
according to the conclusions of Mommsen, from the 
sixth century. Seven Hebrew cpitaphs of the ninth 
century, likewise, have been unearthed at Venosa, 
and their contents indicate the existence of a flour- 
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ishing communal life among the contemporary Jews 
of Apulia, seeing that in one of them a certain. Н. 
Nathan b. Ephraim is eulogized as “an honored 
man, master of wisdom, chief of an academy, and 
leader of his generation ? (Ascoli, 7 Iscrizione," p. 71). 
The commencement of the settlement of Jews in 
Apulia is surrounded by legends. Yosippon, for 
example, traces them back to the five thousand cap- 
tives transplanted by Titus from Palestine to. Ta- 
ranto, Otranto. and similar places. The most im- 
portant contribution, however, to the early. annals 
of the. Apulan Jews has been obtained in recent 
years from the mmique 7 Chronicle ? of AHIMAAZ BEN 
Parmer. The attention of Адал, as regards 
Apulia. was almost entirely confined to the commu- 
nity of Oria, to which his family had belonged, and 
the members of which he also regarded as the de- 
scendants of the captives of Titus. It 


s Chron- was in Oria that the patriarch of the 
ісе” of family, Amittai, became known about 
Ahimaaz. the middle of the ninth century, both 


as scholar and liturgical poet. Inthe 
age of his two sons, SHEPHATIAM. and HANANEEL, 
the former of whom became particularly distin- 
guished for his literary and communal activity, there 
appeared on the scene of Italian Jewish life the fig- 
ure of AARON THE BABYLONIAN, Under his intlu- 
ence the academics of Oria are alleged to have 
sprouted: forth in unprecedented. vitality, and the 
various branches of Jewish law and life to have 
burst into new activity, 

Eastern. scholars probably were in the habit of 
visiting the Nourishing communities of the Occident 
for the purpose of transplanting thither the tradi- 
tions of scholarship and religion. Such a scholar is 
reported by Aliimaaz to have come to Venosa. He 
made it his practise to deliver public lectures every 
Sabbath, basing his expositions on the Midrashic 
Interpretations of the weekly Scriptural sections. 
His lectures were given in Hebrew probably, as the 
services of an interpreter were needed to render them 
intelligible to the audience. 

Poctic and thanmaturgic talents were the favorite 
attributes bestowed by tradition on the Jews of 
medieval Apulia. Both are ascribed 


Thau- by Ahimaaz in a great measure to 
mavurgy R. Shephatiah b. Amittai: whom ill- 
and informed commentators had regarded 
Poetry. as one of the captives of Titus and 


one of the authors of * We-hu Rahum,” 
a liturgie piece, but who probably flourished in the 
second half of the ninth century in Oria. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of А пади, it was Shephatiah’s 
argumentative ability aud miracle-working power 
that had saved the Jews of Oria from n. Scrions re- 
ligious persecution. 
Syuchronously with this persecution oceurred a 
disastrous Arabian invasion of Calabria and Apulia. 
In the year 872 Saudan. an Arabian conqueror, en- 


tered Bari, where he usurped the government and 
esteblished à court in which as send basin Aaron 
the Babylonian was accorded boundless honors as 
counselor and oracle just prior to his departure for 
the East. From Bari, Saudan advanced upon Oria, 
to which he made the proposal of a siegeless settle- 


ment on condition of a certain voluntary tribute 


from the population. Here, again, Shephatiah, 
whom legend presents as the disciple of the won- 
drous Aaron, and who probably was familiar with 
the Arabie language. was delegated to negotiate 
with the invader. The Saracen terror, however, 
was frustrated by the confederacy of the emperor 
Basil L with Lonis IL, the emperor of Germany. 

That the conversion of the Jews was a prevalent 
ambition in Apulia in that age, is inferred, further, 
from what Ahimaaz records regarding Hananceel, 
the younger brother of Shephatiah. He says that 
Hananeel, too, was a noted miracle-worker and litur- 
gical poct; that the archbishop of Oria summoned 
him to. his palace on one occasion, and forced him 
into a religious dispute, in the course of which the 
archbishop impeached the correctness of the Jewish 
calendar with a view of inducing him to accept 
Christianity. 

Astrology, also, was cultivated in Apulia. Pal- 
tiel, the son of Cassia—the great-granddanghter of 

Hananecl b. Amittai—owing to his dis- 
Astrology. tinction in astrology, became the inti- 

mate friend. and Counselor of the calif 
Abu Tamim Maad (called Muizz lidin- Allah or Al- 
muizz), the conqneror of Egypt and builder of Cairo. 
The friendship between the two; according to Ahi- 
таал, had begun in Italy on the occasion of one of 
the Apniian invasions led by Almuizz when Oria 
was besieged and taken. This emigrant from Apulia 
had certainly achieved communal distinction among 
the Jews of Egypt in the second. half of the tenth 
century, since the title of * Naggid ” is mentioned in 
comnection with his name. 

A cousin of Paltiel, Samuel b. Hananeel (died 
1608), settled in Capua, where both he and. his son 
Paltiel (988-1043) attained prominence as communal 
benefactors and leaders. It was Ahimaaz, the son 
of the latter, born in 1017, who not only returned to 
the ancestral dwelling-place in Oria, but also left a 
number of liturgic pieces, and rescued from oblivion 
the memory of his ancestors, His * Chronicle” 
mentioned above, being one of the very few literary 
monuments of that period, is of assistance in form- 
ing an idea of the literary fashions and influences of 
his age. Of course, the influence of the Apulian 
vernacular shows itself in many peculiarities of ex- 
pression characteristic of the * Chronicle.” 

Even prior to the discovery of the “Chronicle” of 
Ahimaaz, however, Apulia had the distinction of 
being considered the birthplace of the first Jewish 
scholar in Europe whose name had been inscribed 
in the history of literature, SHABBETHAI роххоро. 
This noted. physician and astronomer was born at 
Oria, in the district of Otranto, in the year 913. 
When he was twelve years old (925) an army of 
Fatimite Mohammedans, Jed by Ja'far ibn Ubaid, 
again invaded Calabria and Apulia, on which occa- 
sion, according fo Donnolo's autobiographie note, 
the city of Oria was sacked, “ten wise and pious 

rabbis,” whose names are given, and 
Shabbethai numerous other Jews, were killed, 
Donnolo. while a multitude of survivors, in- 
cluding himself. were taken captive. 

One of the victims was Hasadinh b. Hananeel, 
nephew of Shephatiah h. Amittai, to whom Donnolo 
refers as a relation of his grandfather (^ Hakmoni,” 
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cd. Castelli; Hebr. part, p. 3). Several details of 
Donnolo's life throw light on the condition of Jew- 
ish culture in his time and country. Donnolo, for 
example, like his contemporary Paltiel, had become 
a devotee of astrology; but in all the surrounding 
provinces not a single Jewish scholar could be 
found able to interpret the astrological writings 
which avowedly had been. copied. by him from an- 
cient Jewish works. It is interesting. however, to 
note that Donnolo had no hesitancy in seeking the 
instruction of Christian masters in matters of which 
the Jews were ignorant. This cirenmstance attests 
the carly origin of that intimacy of relations for 
Which Jewish and Christian scholars have been noted 
in Italy. and their frequent interchange of thought. 
oanolo, besides, being private physician to the 
viecroy of southern Italy, was intimately acquainted 
With Nilus the Younger, the abbot of Rossana and 
Grotta. Ferrata, to whom, on a certain occasion, he 
appears to have introduced another Jewish scholar, 
The latter attempted to draw the abbot into a relig- 
ions controversy, which was, however, 
In- adroitly evaded by him. It is one of 
tellectual the first discussions of this character 
Relations recorded in the European history of 
with the Jews; and its significance lies in 
Christians. the aggressive part taken in it by the 
Jew, in contradistinction to the one 
into which, as stated above, Hananeel had been 
forced. Donnolo's allegorical method of exesesis 
adopted. in his commentary on the mystic “Sefer 
Yezirah " (Book of Creation), as well as his knowl- 
edge of. the Greek language displayed in it, also tes- 
tifies to his intercourse with Christian scholars, 
among whom allegorism was highly popular, and 
Whose spoken language, according to Mommsen, 
was very closely related to the Greek. 

That there was an abundance of Jewish scholars 
in Apnlia toward the end of the tenth century (ac- 
cording to Grütz, but in 150 according to Ibn Daud) 
is learned, furthermore, from a well-known legend 
alluding to that age. Four rabbis, as stated by Ibn 
Daud (* Sefer ha-Kabbalah,” ed, Nenbaner, in “ Me- 
dieval Jew. Chronicles,” j. 67 et S.), Were on a Sea- 


voyage from Bari to Sebasteia, when their ship was: 


overtaken by an Andalusian pirate (the admiral Ibn 
Romahis), and the scholars were made captive, the 
latter being in the end sold in several cities of Africa 
and Spain, where each rabbi ultimately became the 
founder of a ‘Talmudic academy, Тһе real origin 
and purpose of these traveling rabbis have been vari- 
ously Interpreted, but the historicity of the incident 
narrated by Ibn Daud can scarcely be doubted. The 
legend points distinctly to the fact. that toward the 
cud of the tenth (2) century certain rabbis emigrated 
from southern Italy and established schools in vari- 
ous Jewish communities in Africa and Spain (com- 
pare IHvsirg, n. ELHANAN). | 
Dari was part icularly popular as a center of Jew- 
ish learning, as is witnessed by the fact. that in the 
eleventh century, R. Nathan b. Jehiel, 
Centers of the author of the Aruk.“ made а 
Learning. Pilgrimage thitherto hear the lectures 
of R. Moses Kalfo (compare Kohut, 
* Aruch Completum,” Introduction, p. 15), and that 
in the twelfth century the religious authority of the 


Apulian rabbis had been so firmly established even . 
abroad, that in France the proverb came into vogue, 

in allusion to Isa. ii. 3: “Out of Bari goeth forth the 

law, and the word of God from Otranto? (Jacob 

Tam, Sefer ha-Yashar,? 7244). Benjamin of Tudela, 

who in the latter part of the same century traveled 

throngh Apulia, fonnd flonrishing Jewish commu- 
nities throughout the provinee, Trani possessing 200, 

Taranto 300, and Otranto 500 Jewish families, while 

in the port of Brindisi ten Jews were engaged in the 

trade of dycing. 

During the renaissance of Talmudic learning in 
the thirteenth eentury, Apulia still had the good 
fortune of bringing forth’ one of the most noted 
Jewish savants of the age, in the person of R. ISAIAH 
в. Marr DI Trani, who not only became one of the 
most prolific and weighty rabbis of the Middle Ages, 
but also maintained the Italian tradition of friendly 
interconrse with Christian scholars, in favor of whose 
astronomic learning he at times even made bold to 
discard traditional rabbinic views. Di Trani's fam-- 
ily produced several other noted men, among whom 
Isaiah’s grandson and namesake attained to consid- 
erable distinction. Mosrs pt TRANT, in the sixteenth 
century, was one of the most distinguished disciples 
of JACOB BERAR. | 

Fra Giordano -da Rivalto, in one of his sermons 
preached in the year 1304, alludes to a general con- 
version of Apulian Jews that, it was alleged, had 
taken place about. the year 1290, in consequence of 
а ritual murder with the commission of which they 
had been charged. The king, Charles I. (1284-1309), 
is alleged to have left them the choice between bap- 

tism and death, whereupon, it is said, 

Alleged abont cight thousand embraced Chris- 
Wholesale tianity, while the rest fled from the 

Con- country, The proportion of truth in 
version. this statement is not ascertainable. 
Giidemann denies the assertion alto- 
gether on the ground of the friendly disposition 
toward the Jews manifested by Charles I., though 
he admits that, in the year 1302, certain property 
in Trani that had formerly been used as a Jewish 
cemetery was usurped by the Dominican Order, and 
that about that time several Jewish synagogues in 
the same city were converted into churches. Cer- 
tain, however, it is that in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries there were Jewish inhabitants in 
Trani as well as in the rest of Apulia; wherefore 
Giordano's statement concerning their wholesale 
apostasy or cinigration must be regarded at least as 
exaggerated, unless, indeed, under improved circum- 
stances, a return of the Jews had occurred. 

In the sermons of another preacher from southern 
Italy, Roberto da Lecce, who flourished in the first 
half of the fifteenth century, there are allusions 
to friendly relations between Jews and Christians, 
That Apulia, however, had zradnally lost its prom- 
inence as a center of Jewish learning. can not be 
gainsaid. Inthe carly part of the sixteenth century, 
for example, there was in Constantinople a whole 
congregation consisting of Apulian immigrants, 
who exhibited, however, little of the Italian enlight- 
enment, in that they were the leaders in an abortive 
attempt to exclude the children of the Karaites 
from the Rabbinite schools, and to build up a wall 
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of separation between the two Jewish sects—a stroke 
of fanaticism: thwarted by R. Erras Mizra (com- 
pare ITALY). 


Bin l.: nA: Aliinaaz, Sefer Y uliisin C The Book of Gen- 
ology “j in Neubauer's Medier. Jer. Chron. ii. III; Амъй, 
Iseriziine Tnedite di Antichi Ni poleri бна did Na- 
politano, ete; Lenormant, La Catacombe Juire de Vener. 
in Hir. Et. Juives, vi. A: Neubauer, The Barly Nettle- 
meat of the Jews in Noutli ru По. in Jew. Quart. Rer.. 
]s dv. UG 025 ; Güdemann, Gesch, des. Erziehungsies nx 
und der Cullbur der Judin in Halin, pp. 2. Wet sa.. 154 et 
8 /., 200, DOD ed seas Gratz, Ceselha der Judea deat. iv. PAT. 
AR d sequ vi. X. ix. ) ef sequi whürer Gesch. :* et.. ili. 
.: Schechter, f Letter of Clashiel in Jew. Quart. Rer. xi. 
643 0f seq Zunz. (7. U. 2d ed. pp. 3 5 ef ..: Raufmann, Die 
Chvanik dex vir ou Grit, in. Monatsschritrt, Ix, xL 
1460-457: 406-300, KAI. - 
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AQUEDUCTS IN PALESTINE: Palestine. 
in coniradistinction to Egypt. was a land of natural 
waters rather than of irrigation (Deut. xi. 10, 11). 
amd еге can be little doubt that the aqueducts, like 
the roads of the country, were coustrncted mainly 
by the Romans after the fall of Jerusalem. In four 
instances, hoawever—at Tyre, Jericho, Ciesirea, and 
Jeruxilei—earlier acetieducts. secem to have been 
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Environs of Jerusalem, Showing Aqucducts Leading to the 
City. 
(After Vigourous, “° Di-Gonnaire de la Bible.) 


constructed to increase and improve the water-sup- 
ply of the cities, and, in the case of Jericho, to ex- 
tend the cultivation of the palm-groves. 
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Tyre is mentioned (7 Travels of a Mohar”), even 

in the times of Rameses IL, asan island city to which 

water was brought in boats, Shal- 

Remains of maneser IV. (II Kings ХҮП. 2-5) is said 

Stone by Menander (Josephus, * Ant." ix. 14, 

Aqueduct § 2) to have cut off the water- supply 
at Tyre. 


of Tyre. which was brought near the 
island from the fine spring of Ras-al- 
"Ain (Pake Tyrus), on the mainland to the south. 
The retains of an aqueduct, nearly four English 


. Poolof . 
"^3 Siloam 


Track of the Siloam Aqueduct. 
(After Vigouroux, “ Dictionnaire de la Bible.) 
* 

miles in length, are still found leading from masonry 
reservoirs that dam up the springs to a height of 
eighty feet above sea level. Most of this work is of 

woman masonry; but in one part of the courseof the 
aqueduct there are “false " arches, which appear to 
represent an older structure. Similar false arches are 
found in Phenician buildings (with stones marked 
with Phoenician letters) at Eryx, and this seems to in- 
dicate the existence of an aqueduct at Tyre, which 
may date from the age of the Assyrian king who 
began the siege of Samaria in the time of Ahaz of 
Judah. 

The aqueducts of Jericho are channels cut in the 
rock, and sometimes carried on rubble masonry, at 
the foot of the mountains, southward from the spring 
of Docus (Ain Duk) to the site of the city as it ex- 
istal in the time of Herod, near the main road from 
Jerusalem, where it reaches the Jordan plain. About 
four miles further north there is another Svstem of 


channels, carrying water from the springs at the foot 
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of the mountains cast ward into the Jordan plain, with 
branches which appear clearly to have been intended 
for irrigation. This answers to the system men- 
tioned by Josephus (" Sut.” xvii. 13, § 1). near the 
village of Neun (the ancient Naarath, Josh. xvi. 7). 
which was constructed by Archelaus to water his 
palm-eroves, for Eusebius (in the “ Onomasticon”) 
places Neam five Roman miles north of Jericho. 
Ciesarea, the capital of Palestine under Herod the 
Great, was built on ihe seashore north of Joppa. on 
a site Which had no good water-supply. It is, there- 
fore, probable that aqueducts were 
Remains in built when the city was first founded. 
Caesarea of The two that are still traceable have a 
Two length of about four miles to the north, 
Aqueducts. and conduct water from the spring of 
Mamas (an ancient “ Maiuima,” or place 
of water), near the Crocodile river. They are on 
different levels, and run on arches, which appear to 
be Roman work, across the swamps near the river. 
The low-level aqueduct is tunneled through the low 
suudy phts further souui, and rock-cut well-stair- 
cases lead down to the channel at intervals, These 
aqueduets may, have been repaired or rebuilt in the 


later Roman age, but the original rock channel 18, 


probably as old as the time of Herod. 

At Jerusalem there were several aqueducts in the 
time of Herod, but. perhaps the oldest was that to 
the west of the city. The “conduit of the upper 
pool, in the highway of the fuller's field " (II Kings 
ХУШ. 17) was the place where the Assyrians appeared 
before Jerusalem; and the camp of the Assyrians, 
according to Josephus (7 D. J.” v. 7, & 2), was to the 
northwest of Jerusalem, from which direction they 

would naturally approach, coming, as 

The Aque- they did, from the plains. An aque- 
ducts of duct led later to the tower IIippicus 
Jerusalem. on the west (Josephus, 7544), and still 
leads from the Birket Mainilla, outside 

the city on this side, to the great interior rock-cut pool 
now known as * Hanmám cl Batrak” (The Patri- 
arch's Pool), which answers to the Amygdalon pool 
of Josephus (^ B. J.“ v. 7, $2; xi. 4) or * Pool of the 


Tower“ (Ha-Migdalon). | 
As Jerusalem was naturally deficient in wuter-sup- 
ply;itis probable that this large reservoir dated from 


the earliest times, and was fed through the aqueduct 
that collected the rain-water from the rocky ground 
west of the town. The pool of Gihon (1 Kings i. 
33, 38) rose in a cavern, partly natural, but enlarged 
artificially, on the west side of the Kidron, south of 
the Temple. The stream thence appears to have 
flowed atdirst down the Kidron valley; and the peri- 
odical overflow (due to a natural siphon in the rock) 
was a remarkable feature of this supply. Hezekiah 
is believed to have dammed up the waters, and to 
have cutithe famous Siloam aqueduct through the 
Ophel hill, southward to the new pool of Siloam (11 
Chron. xxxii. 80) This channel, which is nearly a 
third of a mile (1.757. feci) in length, although the 
air-line between the points of beginning and ending 
is only 1,104 feet, gives clear evidence of the Hebrew 
engineering. methods of Hezekiah’s age; and the 
ancient rock inscription (see SILOAM INscrerion), 
on the east wall of the tunnel near its шош, gives 


us an account ef the method of excavation. Its 
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height is very irregular, being about 16 fect at its 
southern exit, but only 3$ feet at several points in 
its interior. 

The upper cave pool had, at its farthest recess, а 
staircase cut in rock leading up within the city near 
the “ water-zate? (Neh. iii. 26). ¢ The tunnel was be- 


жип at the foot of these steps, and another tunnel 


was driven northward to meet it from Siloam. The 
excavators appear to have worked without. instru- 
ments capable of Keeping the direc- 


The tion straight, or perhaps they followed 
Siloam коше softer vein of the rock. They 
Tunnel- are suid, in the text, to have heard the 


Aqueduct. sound of the picks of their fellows, 

aud to have worked toward cach other 
until they met, not exactly in a line. The point of 
junction is still marked by a sharp turn at right an- 
gles in the tunnel, the two channels having been 
about a хага apart—center to center of excavation, 
The tunnel is much more lofty at its mouth than 
elsewhere, and is very narrow in the middle, where 
it is now much silted up, aud nearly impassable for 
а full-grown man. It was probably found that the 
lower end of the tunnel, when cut through, was not 
low enough to allow the water to flow into the pool; 
and the height of the excavation was due probably 
to subsequent lowering of the floor at this point. 
There is only one shaft leading from the surface of 
the hill. and in another part a sort of standing-place 
is formed by a recess in the roof; but throughout the 
greater part of the work the excavators must have 
labored on their knees, or even while lying flat. The 
whole of the work suggests very primitive methods, 
and it was probably carried ont in a hurry on account 
of the threatened Assyrian invasion. The Siloam 
pool was outside the walls (Josephus, Ant.” vii. 14, 
$5; SB. J.” v. 9, $4), but lay in a reentering angle, 
well within bow-shot. The water-supply was thus 
controlled by the garrison instead of running to waste 
in the valley. Similar cave springs, with rock stairs 
to the interior of the fortress, are found at Gibeon 
and elsewhere in Palestine, but the Siloam tunnel 
is the most important instance known of Hebrew 
engineering. 

Another short aqueduct. with a system of conver- 
ging channels, gathered the rain-water north of the 
city, and brought. it to the ditch of ANTONIA, and, 

through a lofty rock-cut passage, to 
Other the interior of the Temple. On the 
Aqueducts : south were two other aqueducts, which 
Solomon’s appear to have been made by Pon- 
Pools. 
„Ant.“ xviii. 3, 8 2). One of them led 
from Etam (‘Ain Alam), and from the three Roman 
reservoirs called “Solomon's Pools” (see Yoma 310: 
Josephus, * Aut.” viii. 7, $ 3), to the city, probably 
entering near Hippicus. The second channel ran 
Iron: these reservoirs along the south slopes to the 
Temple. The direct distance was about seven Eng- 
lish miles. The water was conveyed in stone pipes 
laid in cement in parts where the channel is not rock- 
cut. The reservoirs were supplied from sprin gs thir- 
teen miles south of the city by another aqueduct; 
and the windings along the hillsides give a total 
length of forty-one miles from the head spring, ‘Ain 
Kuci-Ziba. 


tius Pilate. the procurator (Josephus, 


tp 


Aquila 


These instances will suffice to show that, although 
the art of building aqueducts was mtroduced into 
Palestine by the Romans chiefly, vet the rock. tun- 
nels, providing water for cities, were, in some cases, 
constructed in the time of the Hebrew kings. 
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AQUILA (A/ ас, оор): Translator of the ca- 
nonical Scriptures from Hebrew into Greek. He was 
by birth a Gentile from Pontus, and is said by Epi- 
phanius te have been a connection by marriage of the 
emperor Hadrian and to have been appointed by him 
ahent the усаг 128 to an office concerned with the 
rebuilding of Jernsalem as Elin Capitolina.” At 
some unknown age he joined the Christians, but after- 
ward left them and became a prosclyte to Judaism. 
According to Jerome he was a disciple of Rabbi 
Akiba. The Talmud states that he finished his trans- 
lations under the influence of R. Akiba and that his 
other teachers were Eliezer ben IIxrcanus and Joshua 
ben Hananiah. Tt is certain, however, that Aquila’s 
translation had appeared before the publication of 
Ireneus’ “ Adversus Шатехев”; ie., before 177. 

The work seems to have been entirely successful 
as regards the purpose for which it was intended 
(Jerome speaks of a second edition which embodied 
corrections by the author), and it was read by the 
Grech-spesking Jews even in the time of Justinian 
(Novella, 146). Tt was used intelligently and respect- 
fully by great Christian scholars like Origen and Je- 
rome, while controversialists of less merit and learn- 
ing. such as the author of the = Dialogue of Timothy 
and Aquila” (pnblislied in 1898 by F. C. Conybeare), 
found it worth their while to accuse Aquila of anti- 
Christian bias, and to remind their Jewish adversaries 
of the superior antiquity of the Septuagint. But no 
manuscript until quite recently was known to lave 
survived, and our acquaintance with the work came 
from the scattered fragments of Origen's * IIexapla. 
The reason of this is to be found in the Mohammedan 
conquests; tlie need of a Greek version for Jews dis- 

"appeared when Greek ceased to be the lingua franca 
of Egypt and the Levant, 

The * Hexapla "—a colossal undertaking compiled 
by Origen (died about 254) with the object of cor- 

recting the text of the Septuagint— 
Fragments consisted of the Hebrew text of the 


inthe Old Testament, the Hebrew text in 
““Hex- — Greek letters, the Septuagint itself as 
apla.” revised by Origen, and the Greek ver- 


sions of Aquila, Symmachus, and The- 
odotion, all arranged in six parallel columns. With 
the exception of two recently discovered fragments 
of the Psalms, опе coming from Milan, the other 
from Cairo,* the “ Hexapla 7 itself по longer ex- 
tant, hut а considerable number of extracts, inclu- 


*The Milan fragments, discovered. by nr. Merenti, are. de- 
seribed by Ceriani tn Rendiconti del Real Istituto Lombardo di 
Seienze e Letteritura, ^ 1886, series li., vol. xxix. The Cairo frag- 
ment (pow ai Cambridge) was edited by Charles Taylor in 1901, 
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ding many readings from Aquila, are preserved in 
the form of marginal notes to certain manuscripts of 
the Septuagint. These have been carefully collected 
and edited in Field's great work (7 Origenis Hexa- 
plorum quic Supersunt,” Oxford, 1875), which still 
remains the chief source of information about 
Aquila’s version. 

Contrary to expectation, the readings of Aguila de- 
rived fromthe * Hexapla? сап now be su pplemented 
by fragmentary manuscripts of the translation itself, 
These were discovered in 1897, partly by F. C. Bur- 
kitt, among the mass of loose documents brought to 
Cambridge from the genize of the Old Synagogue 
at Cairo through the enterprise of Dr. S, Schechter 
and Dr. C. Taylor. master of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Three of the six leaves already found came 
from a codex of Kings (Te, they probably formed part 
of a codex of the Former Prophets), and three came 
froma codex of the Psalms. The portions preserved 
are I Kings Xx. 7-17; II Kings xxiii, 11-27 (edited 
by F. C. Burkitt, 1897); Ps. xc. 17, ciii. 17 with some 
breaks (edited by Taylor, 1900). The numbering is 
that of the Hebrew Bible, not the Greek. The frag- 
ments do not bear the name of the translator, but the 
style of Aquila is too peculiar to be mistaken. The 
handwriting is a Greek uncial of the sixth century. 
Dr. Schechter assigns the later Hebrew writin gtothe 
eleventh century. All six leaves are palimpsests, and 
in places are somewhat difficult to decipher. 

The special value of the Cairo manuscripts is that 
they permit a more just conception of the general 
elect of Aquila's version, where it agrees with the 
Septuagint as well as where it differs. It is now pos- 
sible to study the rules of syntax followed by Aquila 
With far greater precision than before, Atthe same 
time the general result has been to confirm what the 
best authorities had already reported. 

The main feature of Aquila's version is its excess- 
ive literalness. His chief aim was to render the He- 
brew into Greck word for word, without any regard 
for Greck idiom. The same Greek word is regularly 
used for the same Hebrew, however incon gruous the 
effect. Thus sai stands for 4 in all its varied signifi- 
cations; and, as kaye is used for Da. wherever 53 


(i. e., Land also”) occurs, Aquila has xo? xaiye. Simi- 
larly the preposition pN means ^ with," and is trans- 


lated by Aquila oiv. Now De is also 

Character used before the o jectof the verb when 
of Aquila’s the object is defined, an idiom rendered 
Version. by Aquila, where possible, by the Greek 
article, so that. ac eSyuaptev rov 'IopazA 

stands for EI MICA DN NSA SYN. But this can not 
be done where the Hebrew article and N stand to- 
gether, or where the object is a detached pronoun. 
Aquila foiiows here Nahum of Gimzo and R. Akiba, 
Who insisted on the importance of particles, especially 
NN- In such cases he translates this PN also by о>; 
CJ., Fat nvónzoc ov g сїр татту corresponds to 
DN AN DO Nb D 53 (Ps. xcii. 7). Apparently civ is 
here meant for an adverb having the force of *there- 
with." or some such mcaning, ns it does not affect 
the case of the word that follows. Thus Aquila has 
"Ер seóuzaiw &kziorr б Өғдс civ Tov oi parov каї oiv tip v 
(Gen. i. 1), but after a verb that naturally governs the 
dative one finds каї érezri2azo à Засдғіс oiv rarr ip 
Хао (TI Kings xxiii. 21). Other Characteristic exam- 
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ples of Aquila's methods аге 76 Zer for WN. and 
rig zpó6uza for Dyab (Ps. cii. 26).* 

The general effect of this pedantry may be seen 
from the following specimen (11 Kings xxiii. 25): 


Aquila, 


& ya ` Y -0^ ( ка! 0иогес̧ аїто ойк Exer7/On 
729 \ Pû 13 n N Y 701 i tif cpoGuzcoravrorJaciztrc 


N Qi qey P СОИ peyew ga 
122 523 mm ON 20° × | £v тасу карба uro 


Masoretic Tert. 


каї ғр тас) Vv yj) attor kai 
8 222) M22 222 év таа! Le о автор 
nop my —ä— тата коио» Muay 
E TR 
d dp x vna | анаи 
In both the Cairo manuscripts the Tetragramma- 
ton is not translated, but is transcribed in letters sim- 
ilar to those used in the Siloam inscription and on 
Jewish coins. This quite unexpected feature is in 
full accord with the ex press statement of Origen, who 
says in his comments on Ps. ii. 2 (Benedictine ed; 
ii. 539 = Lommatzsch, xi. 86): “There is a certain 
word of four letters which is not pronounced by them 
[the Jews]. which also was written on the gold breast- 
plate of the high priest; but it is read as Adonai, not 
as it is really written in the four letters, while among 
Greeks it is pronounced Ki [the Lord]. And in 
the more accurate copies this Name stands written 
in Hehrew characters— not the modern Hebrew, but 
the ancient." There can be little doubt that by * the 
more accurate copies" Origen here refers to manu- 
scripts of Aquila's translation. 
It would he a mistake to put down the harshness of 
Aquila’s translation to ignorance of Greek. He re- 
sorted to mere transliteration less than 


Literal any other ancient translator, and had 
Trans- command of a large Greek vocabulary. 
mitter. Field (introduction. xxiii. et seq.) has 


collected a number of expressions that 
show Aquila’s acquaintance with Homer and Herod- 
otus. It was no doubt from classical Greek litera- 
ture that. Aquila borrowed the use of the enclitic бє 
to express the toneless of locality; for instance, 
убтоуде for 3335 (Gen. xii. 9), 'Qórpóe for H 
(I Kings xxii. 49). The depth of his Hebrew knowl- 
edge is more open to question, if judged by modern 


Standards. But it is the special merit of Aquila's 


renderings that they represent with great fidelity 
thestate of Hebrew learning in hisown day. *Aquila 
іп а sense was not the sole and independent author 
of his version, its uncompromising literalism being 
the necessary outcome of his Jewish teacher's SVS- 
tem of exegesis” (C. Taylor, in Burkitt’s “ Frag- 
ments of Aquila,” p. vi.). 

Mustrations of Aquila’s dependence on iJewish tradition are 
to be found in the Keri readings adopted by him; C. J., 13 N23 
for 333, Gen. xxx. 11, and the cuphemism in Isa. xxxvi. 12. The 


scrupulous exactness with which Aquila translates the particles 
is to he explained by his having been a disviple of Akiba, whose 


* It will be noted that Aquila uses the Greek article somewhat 
freely to express 4 in cases where eis can not stand. 

t A derivative of odéépa, much.“ the regular rendering of 
the adverb N r. 

+ See plate, left-hand column. three lines from hottom. It 
will be notíced that the вате corrupt forin is used both for yoa 
and for wair, just as in the Hexaplar form ПИП, i.c., m, writ- 
ten in the square character. 


Aquila 


methods of exegesis was to lay great stress upon the meanings 
hidden in the lesser parts of speech, Instances are os xarévarre 
avzov for 17222, Gen. ii. 18: and ато éyxatur gov for 72772, Deut. 
iv. 3. This scrupulosity may be contrasted with the Targumie 
freedom of Aquila's ?rAgeevoaró uoc for &. Jer. Ii. 34, where 
the metaphor that Nebuchadnezzar had “ eaten “ Jerusalem has 
been turned into prose. 

Aquila as a Witness: 1. Consonantal Tert. —'The 
extreme literalness Of Aquila’s methods enables 
the reader to restore with confidence the Hebrew 
from which he translated. There are a few in- 
stances where he preserves old. readings found also 
in the Septuagint; ez, DIN for DN (Symna- 
chus and Masoretic Text) in Ezek. xxvii. 16, and 
“л for vn (Masoretic Text) in Zeph. dii. 18. But 
as a rule he supports the ordinary Masoretic Text; 
€... 1 rpo0,302 wog стбната in I Sam. xiii. 21 implies 
DS NYHA as in the Masoretic Text, and катефёрето 
каї üpua каї їттос in Ps. Ixxvi. 7 agrees with the 
Masoretic Text against the better reading 99373 
DID "359 attested by the Septuagint. The numera- 
tion of the Psalms agrees with the Hebrew against 
the Greek; in this article, therefore, Aquila is uni- 
formly quoted by the Hebrew reckonings. 

2. Aquila represents a period in Jewish exegesis 
anterior to the Masoretic vocalization. Here priority 

in time does not invariably mean su- 
Vocaliza- periority of reading: where it is a ques- 
tion and tion of knowledge of Hebrew rather 
Interpreta- than of purity of transmitted text, the 
tion. later scholars often do better than their 
| predecessors. Thus Aquila can hardly 
have been right in connecting p pn’ in Hab. i. 10 
with «2éoc, or in taking FY in II Kings xxiii, 12 
as the Hiphil of m (“to run“). Aquila also has an 
unfortunate habit of dividing rare Hebrew words 
into their real or imagined component parts; e.g., in 
Isa. xviii. 1 he renders ооу (“a rustling ?) by oxa 
ока, and in I Sam. vi. 8 for 33383 of the Masoretic 
Text he has £v ide: xovpac, as if he had read 133 MN. 
On the other hand, there is much to be said for his 
division of пуоро (Ex. xxxii. 25) into two words. 
NIY 005 (^ fora name of filth ") Is read or implied by 
the Targum, by the Peshitta, and by Symmachus, as 
well as by Aquila. (compare Isa, xxviii. 8, 18; xxx. 
22). 'The Samaritan has wows. In Deut. xxxiii. 2 
Aquila has zip ббуда for дч UN. 

It is interesting to note that Aquila does not agree 
with the Masoretie punctuation in pointing the 
names of heathen gods (e.g.. MSD and , Amos v. 
26) with the vowels of at? (“abomination 7), 

Aquila’s renderings of the Hebrew tenses are often 
most Inadequate. It is only on grounds of imper- 
fect knowledge that the aorists сап be defended in 
passages like ai ёл 27си à r ёк TZC yüC каї 
ёттбїїсє пар тд TóOuU-TeY THC Aflavóc for J y IND 
AINA YD 53 De проту рук p in Gen. ii 6. 
Examples of pedantic mistranslation such as this 
suggest that Old Hebrew was very imperfectly 
understood when Akiba revived philological study 
by his allegorizing exegesis of the particles. 

The transliterations of Hebrew words into Greek 
letters are of some interest as showing the pronun- 
ciation current in Palestine about the middle of the 
second century. The most noticeable points are the 
complcte disappearance of all four gutturals and the 


Aquila 
J ³ ³ A A 88 
representation of y (in the Cairo fragment of the 
Psalms) by 7; ey.. tenor for nu This feature reap- 

pears in the names of the Hebrew Jet- 


Translit- ters attached to the Book of Lamenta- 
erations. tions by the original scribe of * Cod. 


Vaticanus (B)." It max һе conjec- 
tured that the seribe of the Vatican M8. took them 
through the 7 Hexapla ° from Aquila’s version, In 
some points Aquila agrees rather with the New Tes- 
tinent than with the older forms found in the Sep- 
иан; ey., for Dy a he has B932, not 32/11. 
(compare Буйла in the New Testament In Ezek. 
XXX. IT. where the Septuagint has Hzror zoztor, Aquila 
has Ur for NX. but Synmachus and Theodotion have 
Arr, PH 

Aquila’s translation occupied. one of the colunins 
of Origen's 7 Нехара, 7 and so was accessible to 
Christian scholars, Very considerable use of it was 
made by Jerome in preparing the Latin version now 
known as the Vulgate. though (as we might expect) 
the more pedantie: features are dropped in borrow- 
ing. Thus in EX. xxxii. 25 Jerome's propter. igno- 
бийи sordix comes from Aquila's e roua pizov 
(пуз o), and for “Selah” in the Psalms his semper 
follows Aquila's ac. | 

More important for modern scholars is the use 
made of Aquila’s version in Origen's revision of the 
Septuagint. The literary sources of the Latin Vul- 
gate are merely a point of Biblical archeology, but 
the recovery of the original text of 


Original the Septuagint is the great practical 
Text of task which now Нез before the textual 
the Sep- critic of the Old Testament. Recent 
tuagint. investigation has made it clear that 


Origen's efforts to emend the Greek 
from the Hebrew were only too successful, and that 
every Known text and recension of the Septuagint 
except the scanty fragments of the Old Latin have 
heen Influenced by the Hexaplar revision. One 
must learn how to detect Origen's hand and to 
colleet and restore the original readings, before the 
Septuagint is in a fit state to be critically used in 
emending the Hebrew. The discussion of this sub- 
ject belongs rather to the criticism of the“ Hexapla * 
than to a separate article on Aquila. It will suffice 
here to point out that Aquila’s version is one of the 
three sources by the aid of which the current texts 
of the Septuagint have been irregularly revised into 
conformity with a Hebrew test like that of our 
printed Bibles. For the association. of the Targum 
of the Pentateuch with his name see ONKELOS, 
also SEPTUAGINT. 


"ee 


Bnnaocnarnvy: Field, Origeuis Heraplorum фаг Supersunt, 
Oxford, IN: Wellhausen and Bleek, Eiileitung in das Alte 
Testament, 4th eda рр: 578-5. Berlin, 1878; Burkitt, Fray- 
ments of the Books of Kings According to the Translation 
of Aquila. Cambridire, INR: Taylor, Orügen's Herapla (part 
of Ps, ХХИ, Cambridge, 101 2 S. Krauss, in the Steinselinei- 
„Arts. Si, pp. 148-160, [See also Taylor's Nayings 
of the Jewish Fathers, 2d vd.. pp. viii. ef xeq.] 


T. F. C. B. 


In Rabbinical Literature: “ Aquila the Pros- 
elyte " (835 po »y) and Ins work are familiar to the 
Talmudic. Midmshie literature. While “the Sev- 
епу " and their production are almost completely 
ignored by rabbinical sources, Aquila is a favorite 
personage in Jewish tradition and legend. As his- 
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torical, the following may be considered. Aquila 
the Proselyte translated. the Torah (that is, the 
whole of Scripture; compare Blau, * Zur Einleitung 
in die Heilige Schrift.” pp. 16, 17) in the presence 
of R. Eliezer and R. Joshua, who praised him and 
said, in the words of Ps. xlv. 3 [X. V. 2], * Thou art 
fairer than the children of men: grace is poured into 
thy lips: therefore God hath blessed thee forever. ^ ™ 
This containsa play upon the Hebrew word * Yafya- 
fita " (Thou art fairer) and the common designation 
of Greek as “the langnage of Japhet” (Yer. Meg. i. 
71e). In another place similar mention is made that 
Aquila announced his translation of the word PSN) 


in Lev. xix. 20 in the presence of R. Akiba (Yer. - 


Kid. i. 594). The parallel passage in the Babylo- 
nian Talmud to the first-cited passage (Meg. Зо) 
shows that by "translated in the presence of” is 
10 be understood * under the guidance of“; conse- 
quently, Eliezer, Joshua, and Akiba must be re- 
garded as the three authorities by whom Aquila 
governed himself. This agrees with what Jerome 
says (їп his commentary on Isa. viii. 11); viz., that, 
according to Jewish tradition, Akiba was Aquila’s 
teacher—a statement which was also borne out by 
the fact that Aquila carefully rendered the particle 
DN every time by the Greek cfr, the hermeneutical 
system first. closely carried out by Akiba, although 
not original with him (B. K. 417). This would place 
Aquila’s period at about 100-130, when the three 
tannaim in question tlonrished. | 
This accords with the date which Epiphanins (De 
Ponderibus et Mensuris," chap. siii.-xvi. ; ed. Migne. 
ii. 259-261) gives when he places the composition of 
Aquila’s translation in the twelfth vear of Hadrian 
(129). A certain Aquila of Pontus is mentioned in 
a tannaite source (Sifra, Behar I. 1 [ed. Weiss, 1065; 
ed. Warsaw, 102]).. And, seeing that Iren:eus (L. e. iii. 
31) and Epiphanius Ce.) agree that Aquila came from 
that place, it is quite probable that the reference is 
to the celebrated Aquila, although the usual epithet. 
“the Preselyte," is missing. Aquila of Pontus is 
mentioned three times in the New Testament (Acts 
xvin. 2; Rom. xvi. 3; II Tim. iv. 19), which is only 
a mere coincidence, as the name ^ Aquila” was no 
doubt quite common among the Jews, and a hag- 
gadist bearing it is mentioned in Gen. R. i. 12. 
Zunz, however, identifies the latter with the Bible 
translator. Friedmann's suggestion that in the Sifra 
passage a place in the Lebanon called “Pontus” is 
intended. has been completely refuted by Rosenthal 
(“ Monatsschrift,” xli. 93). d 
Amore difficult question to answer is the relation- 
ship of Aquila to the " proselyte Onkelos,” of whom 
the Babylonian Talmud and the Tosefta have much 
to relate. There is, of course, no doubt that these 
names have been repeatedly interchanged. The large 
majority of modern scholars consider 
Relation to the appellation “Targum of Onkelos,” 
Onkelos. aus applied to the Targum of the Pen- 
fatench, as a confusion (originating 
among the Babylonians) of the current Aramaic ver- 
sion (attributed by them to Onkelos) with the Greek 
one of Aquila. But it will not do simply to transfer 
everything that is narrated of Onkelos to Aquila, see- 
ing that in the Tosefta (see index to Zuckermandel's 
edition) mention is made of the relation of Onkelos 
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to Gamaliel. who (if Gamaliel H. is meant) died short- 
ly after the accession of Hadrian, while it is particu- 
larly with the relations between the pious proselyte 


and the emperor Hadrian that the Нар кайа delights” 


to deal. It is sud that the emperor once asked the 
former to prove that the world depends, as the Jews 
maintain, upon spirit. In demonstration Aquila 
caused several camels to he bronght and made them 
kneel and rise repeatedly before the emperor, He 
then had them choked, when, of course, they could 
not rise. " How can they rise?" the emperor asked. 
“They are choked." But they only need a little air, 
a little spirit,” was Aquila’s reply, proving that life 
is not material (Yer. Hag. ii. V. beginning Ta: 
Tan., Bereshit, ed. Vienna, 35). 

Concerning Aquila^s conversion to Judaism, legend 
has the following to say: Aquila was the son of 
Hadrian's sister. Alwaysstrongly inclined to Juda- 
ism, he yet feared to embrace it openly in the em- 
peror's proximity. Пе, therefore, obtained permis- 
sion from his nucle to undertake commercial journevs 
abroad, not so much for the sake of profit us in order 
fo sec men and countries, receiving from him the 
parting advice to invest in anything the value of 
Which was temporarily depreciated, as in all proba- 
bility it would rise again. Aquila went to Palestine, 
and devoted himself so strenuously to the study of 
the Torah that both R. Eliezerand R. Joshua noticed 
his worn appearance, and were surprised at the evi- 
dent earnestness of the questions he put to them con- 
cerning Jewish law. On returning to Hadrian he 
confessed his zealous study of Israel's Torah and his 
adoption of the faith, surprising the emperor, how- 
ever, hy stating that this step had been taken upon 
his, the emperor's, advice. “For,” said he, I have 
found nothing so deeply neglected and. held in such 
depreciation as the Law and Israel; but both. no 
doubt, will rise again as Isaiah has predicted “ (Isa. 
xlix. 7, “ Kings shall see and arise, princes also shall 
worship“). Upon Hadrian's inquiry why he em- 
braced Judaism, Aquila replied that he desired very 
much to learn the Torah, and that he could not do this 
without entering the Abrahamic covenant: just as 
no soldier could draw his pay without bearing arms, 
no опе could study the Torah thoroughly without 
obeying the Jewish laws (Tan., Mishpatim, V. 
ed. Buber, with a few variations, ii. 81, 82: Ex. 
R. xxx. 12). The last point of this legend is no 
doubt directed against Christianity, which  ac- 
knowledges the Law, but refuses obedience to 


it, and is of all the more interest if taken in 
connection with Christian legends concerning 


Aquila. Epiphanius, for instance, relates that 
Aquila was by birth a Greek from Sinope in 
Pontus, and a relation (*erBepiduc) of Hadrian, who 
sent him, forty-seven years after the destruction of 
the Temple (that is 117, the усаг of. Hadrian's ac- 
cession) to Jerusalem to superintend the rebuilding 
of that city under the name of “ Elia Capitolina.” 
where he became first a Christian and then a Jew 
(sce AQUILA). 

A reflection of the alleged adoption of Christianity 
by Aquila, as related by Epiphanius, may be dis- 
cerned in the following legend of the Babylonian 
Talmud in reference to the proselyte Onkelos, 
nephew of Titus on his sister's side. According to 
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this, Onkelos called up the shade of his uncle, then 
that of the prophet Balaam, and asked their counsel 
as to Whether he should become a Jew. The former 
advised against it, as the Jews had so many laws 
and ceremonies: the latter, with characteristic spite- 
fulness, replied in the words of Scripture, * Thou 
Shalt not seek their peace nor their prosperity” 
(Deut. xxiii, 7 [A. V. 6). He then conjured up the 
founder of the Church, who replied, “Seck their. 
peace, seck not their harm; he who assails them 
touches the apple of God's eye.” These words in- 
duced him to become a Jew (Git. 565, 570). The 
founder of the Church (according to the Jewish 
levend) and the mother-church in Jerusalem (accord- 
ing to the Christian. version) were the means of 
Aquila’s becoming a Jew. 

The traces of the legend concerning Flavius . 
Clemens, current alike among Jews and Christians, 
seem to have exerted some influence npon this 
Onkelos-Aquila tradition; but Lagarde goes so far 
as to explain Sinope in Pontus as being “ Sinucssa 
in Pontia,” where Dimitilla, the wife of Flavius 
Clemens, lived in exile. Irenivus, who wrote be- 
fore 177, states that Pontus was-Aquila's home. It 
is very questionable whether the account of Aquila 
in the Clementine writings (7 Recognitiones,” vii. 89, 
33)—an imperial prince who first embraced Judaism, 
and then, after all manner of vagaries, Christianity 
—was merely a Christian form of the Aquila legend, 
although Lagarde supports the assumption. The 
following Midrash deserves notice: Aquila is. said 
to have asked R. Eliezer why, if circumcision were 
50 important, it had not been included in the Ten 
Commandments (Pesik. R. xxiii, 1105 «t soq. ; Tan., 
Lek Leka, епа: ed. Vienna, 205, reads quite erroneous- 
ly " Agrippa" in place of Aquin *). a question fre- 
quently encountered in Christian polemic literature. 
That Aquila’s conversion to Judaism was a gradual 
one appears from the question he addressed to Rabbi 
Eliezer: Is the whole reward of a prosclyte to con- 
sist in receiving food and raiment?” (see Deut. x. 
18. The latterangrily answered that what had been 
sufficient for the patriarch Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 20) 
should be sufficient for Aquila. When Aquila put 
the same question to Rabbi Joshua, the latter reas- 
sured him by expounding *food and raiment” as 
meaning metaphorically “Torah and talit.” Had 
not Joshua been so gentle, the Midrash adds, Aquila 
would have forsaken Judaism (Eccl. R. to vii. 8; Gen. 
R. Ixx. 5; Ex. R. xix. 4, abbreviated). The purport 
of this legend is to show that at the time Aquila had 
not been firmly convinced. 

His work is less familiar in Rabbinical Literature 
than his personality; for not more than a dozen 
quotations from his translation are mentioned. The 

following are interesting evidences of 
His Work. its general character. Не translates 

TU, the nameof God, by KSV xai IK, 
“worthy and competent,” a haggadic etymology (see 
Gen. R. xlvi. 3; compare Hag. 124). The Hebrew 
word 353 in Lev. xxiii. 40 he translates by fóop 
(C water"), thus securing a resemblance to the He- 
brew original, and-at the same time supporting the 
Halakah (Yer. Sukkah iii. 53d; for parallel passages, 
see Friedmann. p. 45; Krause, p. 153). A ha g gadic 
interpretation, it seems, is at the bottom of his trans- 
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lion of Fp in Ezek. xvi. 10 by NOPD. POPPER. 
probably corrupted from orzaszzpor (phylacteries). 

The Midrash expounds the words pops 2N 
as meaning the heavenly adonnnents which Israc] 
received from the angels at Mount Sinai, and which 
were designed as amulets (orzaszzpror). against all 
evils (Pesik. К. ххх. 1344, ed. Friedmann, who gives 
many parallel passages). 

Aquis theology is illustrated by his transla- 
tion of ee (Dan. viii. 13) as “the inward spirit.” 
agreeing herewith partially with Polvehronius, who 
also takes the word for the name of an angel (Theo- 
doretus ou the passage). But that this spirit meant 
Adam, as the Midrash further interprets Aquila 
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(Gen. R. xxi. 1; rightly explained. by Jastrow, 


7 


“Dictionary.” xc. 9995) is highly improbable; the 
reference is rather to Michael or Metatron. who 
stands in God's. presence (compare Tan., ed. Buber, 
i. 17), like the later Hebrew 83255 sw. 

Whether Greek words found in Talmud and Mid- 
rash, other than those specifically stated to have been 
introduced by Aquila, really originated with him, as 
Krauss maintains, is more than doubtful. In Pales- 
tine there was little demand for a Greck Bible, in 
Babylonia absolutely none at all. Therefore all Greek 
expressions. found in Jewish writings must have 
emanated from popular usage and not from liter- 
ary sonrces. See Pravivs CLEMENS; CLEMENTINE 
WRITINGS: ONKELOS; TARGUM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Anger, De Onkelo: Chaldaieo, 1845: Вг, 
/, Bibellilbwrselzung, in Ben Chanania, vi. ZF} et Nc ., 
mU et sega Friedmann. Onkelos und ls, passim; х, 
Krauss, Лх, in Festschrift zum S0, Gehur(stage Stein- 
schucid rs, pp. 145-1653: Azariah dei Rossi, Mer *Enayim. 
ed. Benjacoh XIV. 112-121 : Schürer. Geschichte des Jüdischen 
Volkes. dd (al., iii. 317-821 (tbe list of literature given by 
8ebürer may be supplemented from Friedinamrs book): P. de 
Lagarde, Mittheilungen. i. 36-40. 
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AQUILINO, RAFFAELE: Italian apostate 
who renounced his religion in 1545—cight. years be- 
fore the publie burning of the Talmud in. Rome 
(1553)—and who was one of those that denounced 
Hebrew books, as Steinschneider deduces from a 
dedientory passage in Aquilino's “Trattato Pio.” 
The historian Joseph ha-Kohen, in his “Етек ha- 
Baka” (transl. Wiener, p. 89), says that there were 
three of these apostates: Ananel di Foligno, Joseph 
Moro, and Solomon Romano. Joseph Moro was 
called Filippo, and Solomon Romano took the name 
of Giovanni Battista Romano Eliano. It шау be con- 
jectured that Aquilino was identical with the most 
Wicked of the three, Ananel di Foligno. "There 
has been aseribed to Aquilino a work (referred to 
above) entitled ~ Trattato Pio, nel quale si conten- 
zono Cinque Articoli pertinenti alla Fede Christiana, 
contro Hebraica. Ostinazione, estratti dalle Sacro- 
sante Antiche Scritture.” "This was twice printed at 
Pesaro—in 1571 and in 1581. 

Aquilino seems also to have written a second anti- 
Jewish work, called * Magen David? (M8, Urbin. No. 
1138 in the Vatican Library), Which some have sup- 
posed to be identical with the book of Angelo Gab- 
riele Anguisciola, entitled “Della Hebraica Medag- 
lia detta Maghen David et Abraham.“ Pesaro, 1621. 
By a decree. of the Roman Catholie Church, dated 


March 16. 1621, this book was placed in the Index. 


Steinschneider doubts the identity of the two works. 
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4 Ma'arik ha-Ma'areket, 


harmonize it with reli gion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Deler Librorum Prohibitorum, p. II. Rome, 
1:6; Wolf, Bibliotheca Hehbyiva, iii. 87: Gritz. Gexch. der 
Juden, I ed., ix. 253-235: Vogelstein und Rieger, Gexch. 
der Jui an gina. ii. 146; and especially Steinsehneider, 
Letteratura. Antigudaica in Lingua Italiana. in Кезо 
I«ractitico, 1581. pp. 231 et xey. 
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AQUIN (called also Aquinas and Aquino), 
LOUIS-HENRI D': Writer and translator of the 
seventeenth century: көп of Риплрре р'Аосіх. He 
was converted to Christianity at Aquino in the king- 
dom of Naples. He left many works relating to the 
Hebrew language and literature, among which were 
а translation into Latin of the commentary on the 
Book of Esther by R. Solomon ben Isaac, with ex- 
tracts relating thereto from the Talmud and Yalkut 
(Paris, 1622), and a Latin translation of the first four 
chapters of Levi ben Gerson's commentary on the 
Book of Job (Paris, 1623). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 735. 

С; 5. K. 

AQUIN, PHILIPPE D': Hebraist : born at Car- 
pentras about 15.5: died at Paris in 1650. Early in 
life he Jeft his native town and went. to Aquino, 
Where he became converted. to Christianity and 
changed his name Mordecai or Mardochée to Phi- 
lippe d'Aquin. In 1610 he went to Paris, and was 
appointed by Louis XIII. professor of the Hebrew 
language. He is mentioned among the accusers 
in the proceedings for 7 the crime of Judaism," insti- 
tuted in 1617 against Concini, Marquis d'Ancre, and 
his wife Leonora Galigai, in whose houschold he 
had occupied some subordinate position (Léon Kahn, 
"Les Juifs à Paris.” p. 40). The following is a list 
of his works: (1) ?Primnigen:;: Voces, seu. Radices 
Breves Lingus Sancte” (Paris, 1620). (2) Pirke 
Aboth, Sententize Rabbinornm, Hebraice cum Latina 
Versione“ (Paris. 1620); a Hebrew-Italian edition, 
under the title “Sentenze: Parabole di Rabbini. 
Trudotti da Philippo Daquin,” appeared in the 
same year in Paris (sce Steinschneider, Monats- 
schrift." Ixiii. 417), and was reprinted in Paris in 
1629. (3) “ Dissertation du Tabernacle et du Camp 
des IEsraélites" (Paiis, 1623; 9d ed., 1624). 
terpretatio Arboris Cabbalisticæ v (Paris, 1625). (5) 
“ Bebinat ‘Olam (L'Examen du Monde)” of Yedaiah 
Bedersi, Hebrew and French (Paris, 1629). (6) 
Dictionarium Hebraicum, 
Chaldaicum, Talmudico-Rabbinicum ? (Paris, 1629). 
(7) Kina, Lacrime in Obitum Cardinalis de Berulli,” 
Hebrew and Latin (Paris, 1629). (8) Nh, Vete- 
rum Rabhinoruim in exponendo Pentateucho Modi 
tredecim ? (Paris, 1620). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zunz. Z. G. Р. 118; Ton Kahn, as above; Stein- 


sehneider, Cat. Bodl. co. +59: Idem. Bibliographixehes 
Handbuch, No. E. 


в. S. K. 

AQUINAS, THOMAS: Most eminent of the 
Christian. theological philosophers of the Middle 
Ages; born 1227 at Aquino, kin gdom of Naples; died 
1274. Like his teacher Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
made philosophy his favorite studv, and sought to 
All knowledge of prin- 
ciples, naturally possessed by us.” he said, “comes 
from God, since God is the author of our nature. 
The divine wisdom possesses these principles in 
itself; therefore all that contradicts them is in 
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contradiction to the divine wisdom and can not pro- 

ceed from God " (7 Contra Gentiles," i. 7). 
Although, as a Dominican friar, Aquinas was not 
animated by kindly feelings toward the Jews (sce 
Guttmann, Das Verhältniss des Thomas von Aquino 
zum Judenthum und zur Jüdischen Literatur,” pp. 
Зе sg : Gevraud, " L'Antisemitixme et St. Thomas 
d' Aquin," pp. 40 ef seg.) he did not disdain to draw 
upon Jewish philosophical sources. His main work. 
"Summa Theologiw.” betrays a profound knowledge 
not only of the writings of Avicebron (Ibn Gabirol), 
whose name he mentions, but of all Jewish philo- 
sophical works then existing. His theodicy is mod- 
eled after that of the Jewish philosophers, and his 
arguments can casily be referred to Jewish sources. 
Thus he gives five proofs of the existence of God, 
three of which are directly taken from Jewish phi- 
losophers. The first runs as follows: “It is clear 
that there are in this world things which are moved. 
Now, every ohject which is moved receives that 
movement from another. If the motor is itself 
moved, there must be another motor 


Proofs moving it, and after that yet another, 
of God's and so on. But it is impossible to go 
Existence. on indefinitely, for then there would be 


no first motor at all, and consequently 
no movement” (“Contra Gentiles," ii. 33). This 
proof is evidently taken from Maimonides, whose 
seventeenth proposition reads: “АП that which is 
moved has necessarily a motor“ (7 Moreh,” ii. 16). 

Second proof: “We discern in all sensible things 
a certain chain of efficient causes. We find, how- 
ever, nothing which is its own efficient cause, for 
that cause wonld then be anterior to itself. On the 
other side, it is impossible to ascend from cause to 
cause indefinitely in the series of efficient causes. 
. . . There must therefore exist one self-sufficient, 
efficient cause, and that is God” (“Contra Gent.“ i. 
22). To this proof two Jewish sources seem to have 
contributed: Bahya's “Duties of the Heart” (chap- 
ter on “Unity.” 5) and Maimonides’ * Moreh * (6th 
proposition, “ Moreh,” ii. 16). 

The third proof runs: * We find in nature things 
which may be and may not. be, since there are some 
Who are born and others who die; they consequently 
can exist or not exist. But it is impossible that such 
things should live forever. forthereisnothing which 
may be as well as not be at one time. Thus if all 
beings need not have existed, there must have been 
а time in which nothing existed. But, in that case, 
nothing would exist now; for that which does not 
exist can not receive life but from one who exists: 

there must therefore be in nature a necessarily 
existent being." This proof is based on Avicenna’s 
doctrine of a necessary and possible being, and is 
expounded by Maimonides, from whom it is proba- 
bly taken (sce * Moreh,” ii. 19). 

In order to demonstrate God's. creative power, 
Thomas says: If a being participates, to a certain 
degree, in an ‘accident,’ this accidental propert y 
must have been communicated to it by a cause which 
possesses it essentially. Thus iron becomes incan- 
descent by the action of fire. Now, God is His own 
power which subsists by itself. The being which 
subsists by itself. is necessarily one” (“Sunma 
Theol.” i. 44, art. 1). The idea is expounded more 


Aquilino 
Aquinas 


clearly by Dahya in his “Duties of the Heart." 
He says: “It is evident that all which exists in a 
thing as an accident must be received by the thing 
which has the accidental property only from one 
which already possesses it essentially, Just as we see 
that the heat of the boiling water is communicated 
to it by the fire, of which this heat is an essential. 
e... And in the same way we may prove the unity 
of God. Since the unity which occurs in every 
creature is accidental (not essential), as we have de- 
monstrated, it must be derived from the essence of 
the efficient cause of all creatures“ (Duties of the 


Heart," on “Unity,” 9). 


Thomas pronounces himself energetically against 
the hy pothesis of the eternity of the world. But as 
this theory is attributed. to Aristotle, he seeks to 
demonstrate that the latter did not express himself 
categorically on this subject. “The argument,” 
said he, “which Aristotle presents to support this 
thesis is not. properly called a demonstration, but is 
only a reply to the theories of those ancients who 
supposed that this world had. a beginning and who 
gave only impossible proofs. "There are three rea- 
sons for believing that Aristotle himself attached 
only a relative value to this reasoning. . . .” (^Sum- 
ma Theologiæ,“ i. 45, art. 1). In this Thomas copies 
word for word Maimonides’ * Moreh,” where those 
reasons are given (i. 2, 15). j 

Thomas, as a Christian, thinks it necessary to 
admit certain attributes which Maimonidesand other 
Jewish peripatetics reject; but in all his reasoning 
on this subject the potent influence of Jewish theo- 
logical philosophy predominates. His theories on 
Providence, God's omniscience, and the angels can 
be referred to Maimonides, and even his so-called 
original principle of individuation can easily be 
found in Jewish theological philosophy. - 

Aquinas’ doctrines, because of their close rela- 
tionship with those of Jewish philosophy, found 
great favoramong Jews, Judah Romano (born 1286) 
translated Aquinas’ ideas from Latin into Hebrew 
under the title“ Ma’amar ha-Mamschalim,” together 
with other small treatises extracted from the “Contra 
Gentiles” (^ Neged ha-Umot"). Eli Hobillo (1470) 
translated, withont Hebrew title, the “Questiones 
Disputatæ,” *Quistio de Anima,” his * De Anime 
Facultatibus,” under the title * Ma'amar be-Kohot 
ha-Nefesh,” (edited by Jellinek); his“ De Universali- 
bus" as *De-Inyan ha-Kolel”; *Shaalot. Ma'amar 
beNimza we-biMehut." Abraham Nehemiah b. 
Joseph (1490) translated Thomas’ “Commentarii in 
Metaphysicam." According to Moses Almosnino, 
Isaac Abravanel desired to translate the * Quiestio 
de Spiritualibus |Creaturis." Abravanel indeed 
seems to have been well acquainted with the philos- 
ophy of Thomas Aquinas, whom he mentions in his 
work “Miftalot Elohim” (vi. 3. The physician 
Jacob Zahalen (d. 1693) translated some extracts 
from the “Summa Theologi: Contra Gentiles.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Guttmann. Das Verhültniss dca Thomas v. 

Aquino zn Judenthum und zur Jüdischen Literatur, 

Gottingen, 1591; Jelinek, Thomas von Aquino fn der Ju. 

dischen Literatur, Leipsie, 1853; Jourdain, La Philos hie 

de Saint Thomas @Aquin, Paris. IN; Steinsehne der, 

Hebr. Uebers., PP. 43-480. Berlin, 13; Werner, Das Leben 

dex Heiligen. Thomas: Michelin. Philosoph. Jahrb. der 

Gorres Gesellschaft, 1891, pp. 7 4H: 11. 1P; 1225: Sieg- 
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Prophetic des Joels; Waushach, Die Stellung des Thomas 
r. quina 21 Maimonides, in Theol. Quartalsehrift, Ixxxi. 
an The first three books ef the Niania were translated into 
Hebrew by Bishop Joseph Ciantes, Rome, 1657. 


T. I. Br. 


AR, or AR MOAB: Occurs as follows in the 
Old. Testament: Num. xxi. 15, 28: Deut. ii. 9, 18, 
29: Isa. XV. 1. It is generally identified with the 
Hebrew “tir” (city). so that “Ar Moab” would be 
city of Moab," a supposed ancient capital of the 
Moabites, But even if this interpretation be admis- 
sible in certain of the passages cited above, it would 
not he very appropriate in Deut; ii; 9, which reads: 
“Distress not the Moabites, for I will not vive thee 
of their land fora possession, because I have given 
Ar tothe children of Lot for a possession”: oragain, 
verse 18. Thon art to pass over through Ar, the 
Coast (or the border) of Moab; or, finally, verse 
39: "The children of Esin which dwell iu Seir. and 
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Ruins of Ar Moab. 
(After Lag nes. “Voyage d'Exploration а Ia Mer Morte”) 
the Moabites which dwell in Ar.” It is obvious that 
" Ar" here must stand either for the land of Moab, 
or for the principal part of it: if, therefore, “Ar” 
were a city, it must here be used as representing 
the country. It would be simpler, however, to re- 
gard * Ar" as theactual name of a country, and this 
is Appropriate also in Isa. xv. 1, 2: Num. xxi. 15, 28. 
Note also that the Septuagint translates Isa. xv. 1 
% Mua sires,” 


It is perhaps from this country that 


the capital of Moab(Rabhat Moab) derives the name 
of Arcopolis (“Onomastica Sacra,” edited by La- 
garde, p. 271). 7 
BIRLIOGRAPHY: Buhl, Geographie der ten Patilstina, pp. 


259, 270. 
J. JR. F. Be. 
ARABAH: The Hebrew word Arabah (0 de- 
notes desert, steppe. With the article, it refers espe- 
cially to that extensive depression the center of which 
is marked by the Dead Sea. In some passages it is 
applied to the southern portion of this depression, 
паше], that between the Dead Sca and the Gulf of 
Akabah (Deut. i. 1, ii. 8); in others to the northern 
part (Dent. iii. 17: Josh. xi. 2, 16: II Sam. iv. 7; 
II Kings xxv. 4; Ezek. xlvii. 8): again, to the district 
east of the Jordan (Josh. xii. 1. 3), and also to the 
west (II Sam. ii, 29). The breadth varies from 3 to 14 
miles, The whole formation of this depression is one 
of the remarkable phenomena of the earth’s surface. 
At the northern end, north of the Sea of Galilee, the 
ground rises 500 feet above sea-Jevel, then falls, with- 
in a distance of 118 miles, 10 2.600 feet below it (the 
greatest depth of the Dead Sea bed); then rises south 
of that sca to an altitude of 800 feet, and falls away 
gradually to the Gulf of Akabah. On both banks: 
of the Jordan and in the neighborhood of springs 
(as, for Instance, near Jericho) the Arabah is covered 
With a luxuriant vegetation, otherwise it consists of 
blinding white desert without a leaf. South of the 
Dead Sea, the Arabah is covered with sand, gravel, 
and boulders, and is traversed by ridges of sand- 
hills. The intense heat common to the whole de- 
pression, and which gives to the vegetation its trop- 


— ce meme omen, 


ical character, reaches in this section a degree that 
The old name , 


makes sojourn almost impossihle. 
El-Arabah is still applied to the southern portion 
hetween the Gulf of Akabah and the watershed south 
of the Dead Sea; the northern portion is now called 
El-Ghor. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. A. Smith, Hixtorical Geography of the Holy 
Land, рр. 282-81; Buhl. Geographie der Alten Райз па. 


Passim. 
J. JR. F. Во. 


ARABAH. See BETH-ARABAH. 
ARABARCH, THE. See ALABARCH. 


ARABIA: Peninsula lying between the main- 
lands of Africa and Asia. Itisseparated from Africa 
on the south by the Red Sea and on the north by the 
Sinaitic peninsula and the strip of land which in 
modern times has been cut through for the Suez 
canal. On the south and southeast its shores nre : 
washed by the Indian Ocean, which has been con- 
stantly receding and allowing more of the land to 
emerge. On the cast it is separated from Persia by 
the Persian Gulf, and on the north is bounded by the 
Syrian desert, which is but a continuation of the great 
desert lying in the heart of Arabia itself. This 
desert is relieved by a number of oases, on which 
grow palms and tamarisks in abundance, providing 
food and shade for the Bedouins. Arabia has no 
rivers, but is artificially irrigated. The land ontside 
the desert is very fertile, especially on the western 

| side; it is known on this account ав Arabia Felix. 
; Arabia has an average width of 600 miles and а 
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length of about 1.200. Egress from the country is 
possible by the two Тап routes to the east and west: 
the eastern. read leads into Babylonia and thence 
northward into Syria, the western into Egypt and 
thence southward, or directly north along the coast 
plain, which at some places furnishes an entrance 
into the interior of Palestine. 

— Biblical Data: Arabia is mentioned in the 
Bible in the following passes: Ezek. xxvii. 91; 
Jer. xxv. Ha; ISI. xiii. 20. xxi. 12; Jer. iii. 2; Neh. 
ii. 19. iv. 1. vi. 1: II Chron. ix. 14, xvii. 11, xxi. 
16. xxii. 1, xxvi. 7. To these might be added the 
doubtful passages: Jer. J. 37: 1 Kings x. 15; Ezek. 

XXX. 5; Jer. XXV. 24). An examina- 
In Biblical tion of these. however, proves that 
Passages. the terms “Ambi” and “Arabians” 

are used in a number of senses. (1) 
In Jer. iii. 2 (In the ways hast thou sát for them, as 
the Arabian in the wilderness 7) and in Isa. xiii. 20 
(^ Neither shall the Arabian pitch his tent there *) 


reference is made to the wandering: mamuding Be- 
douin who looks for opportunities to plunder, or 


stops here and there to cat the fat of the land. 
In neither case is this * Arabian,” strictly speaking, 


an inhabitant of Arabia. The passage in Isaiah pre- 


supposes frequent inenrsions into Babylonia of the 
tent-dwelling Bedouhis referred to in the Assyrian 
inscriptions. Sometimes, however, the Bedouins 
traveled in companies large enough to do serious in- 
jury. To such is reference made in IL Chron. xvii. 
11, of Whom Jehoshaphat exacts tribute, which they 
pay in rums and goats—the gold and silver of a 
nomadic people. The home of these marauding 
bands is vaguely indicated by the phrase, “which 
were near the Ethiopians” (II Chron. 
Conflicts xxi. 16). They appear again in Jeho- 
with um's reign, when, owing to the weak- 
Arabs. ness of the Kingdom, they are able to 
make an incursion and, after plunder- 
ing the land, escape with their booty. In Uzziuh's 
reign théy make a similar attempt, but with no suc- 
cess (II Chron. xxvi. 7). It wonld seem that these 
attacks were directed from the west, because the 
Arabians are named with the Philistines. | 
(3) In the strict sense of the word, Arabia is men- 
попса in Jer. xxv, 24%; but the addition, “All the 
kings of mingled multitude (7 Ereb ), to the phrase, 
“all the kings of Arabia,” appeurs to be a ditto- 
graphy. From Arabia. gold and silver were sent to 
Solomon (П Chron, ix. 4), and. in accordance with this 


itta, must be made in Ezek. xxx. 5 (Smend, on the pas- 
sage), where Arabia is mentioned in connection with 
Lud, Put, and Egypt. The classic passage is Ezek. 
xxvii. 21, where Arabia is referred to as one of the 
contributors to the wealth of Tyre. As in the other 
citations, ^ Arabia” here means only the northern 
part. It contributed lambs, rams, and goats; other 
districis in Arabia sent their share, 

Trade with Kedar, Sheba. and Eden sending lambs, 
Arabia. spices. gold. and precious stones, There 

is evidence that after and perhaps 

even during.the Exile, Arabians made their fixed 
abode in Palestine. At the robuilding of the walls 


they gave Nehemiah much annoyance (Neh. iv.), 
particularly Geshem, the Arabian (Neh. ii. 1; 19). 
Jer. L 37 is a donbtful passage, bnt it can hardly 
refer to the Arabians. One other might be men- 
tioned. In the Elijah story (I Kings xvii. 4), ravens 
(C orebin7) bring food to the prophet. The Talmud 
(Hul. % reports an interesting discussion, wherein 
it is suggested that "оге? might be the name 
of men (Judies vii. 25), or perhaps men of a certain 
locality, this of course implying the reading 7 Ara- 
bians.” And despite the fact that all the ancient 
versions read “ravens,” the reading * Arabians” or 
" Bedonins" is stilla possibility. The hidin g- place 
of Elijah lay directly in the path of the bands who, 
in the period of drought, would have reason to 
remain near а brook (I Kings x. vii. 6). 

(3) In fater times “Arabian” signifies. the more 
restricted Nabativan, II Mace. v. 8 mentions Aretas, 
prince of the Arabians, who is known from other 
Sources to have been а Nabatiean, The same restric- 
tion applies to the New Testament (Gal. i. 17, iv. 25; 
П Cor. xi. 32). . 

The Arabians are mentioned also on the Assyrian 
inscriptions with the same ambiguity (Bedouins or 

Arabians) as in the Hebrew sources, 

Arabs in being variously given as “ Aribu,” 
` Assyrian Arubu,“ “Arabi,” or even “Arbi.” 
In- They are first found in the days of 
scriptions. Shalmaneser II. In a battle fought 

in 854 at Karkar, Gindibi the Arabian, 
with his 1.000 camels, took part, Tiglath-pileser 
III. makes an invasion into Arabia, and among 
others who pay homage and tribute are found the 
two «queens, Харе and Samsi. In Sennacherib's 
reign the * tent-dwelling ? Arabs have moved north. 
ward and, in conjunction. with the Arami and the 
Kaldi, make trouble for the king. His son and suc- 
cessor, Exarhaddon, defeats them at Dazu, They 
are by no means destroyed, however, for they are 
still found in the empire in the reign of Asurbanipal. 

The constant migration of the hordes from central 
Arabia into Babylonia, and thence along the Eu. 
phrates into Palestine, has been goiug on atall times, 
as appears from the Bible and the inscriptions. The 
episode of Abraham's journey is but one Stage. 
From Arabia the wanderers poured into Babylonia 
and settled there, Pressure from Arabia dispersed 
them and they wandered north. On the west the 
Arabs entered Egy pt and went south into Yemen and 
Abyssinia. It is quite probable that Semitic cus- 
toms, mythology, and national traits were carried in 
successive stages from central Arabia. to the other 

parts where Semites were found. Hom- 

Arabia as mel, von Kremer, and Guidi assume 
Home that Mesopotamia was the original 
of the home of the Semite; but, as has been 

Semites. pointed out by De Соје, agriculturists 

and inhabitants of mountains never 
become nomads. "The reverse is often truc. Sayce, 
Sprenger, and Schrader favor Arabia. Schrader 
points ont that on mythological, historical, geograph- 
ical, and linguistic grounds Arabia must be the 
starting-point of Semitic culture. Nöldeke suggests 
Africa as the original home of the Semites—a view 
adopted by Brinton, Jastrow. and Barton; but this 
in nowise conflicts with Arabia as the Semitic center 
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in Asia (see SEMITES, and Barton. Semitic Origins," 
ch. i., New York, 1901). 

J. In. G. B. L. 
Settlement of the Jews: Inthe history of the 
Jews of Arabia three epochs may be noticed: (1) 
The pre-Islamic period; (2) Mohammed’s lifetime; 
and (4) the period from: Mohammed's death to the ex- 
pulsion of Jews from the peninsula. 

Pre-Islamic Period: Nothing certain is known as 
to the time of Jewish immigration into Arabia: 
but from various passages in the Mishnah (Shab. vi. 
6; Ohalot xviii, 10) may be inferred the existence of 
Jewish settlements in northern Arabia (IIijnz) shortiy 
after the destruction of the Second Temple. There 


^ no doubt that whatever civilization existed in 


these parts in the first six centuries of the present 
ега was fostered by the Jews. They evidently 
brought some Knowledge of the Bible, the Talmud, 
and the prayer-book with them: but it does not ap- 
pear that regular study. had found a home among 


them, nor did they produce any rabbinic authority 
beyond those so considercd bv Mohaummcdan au- 


thors. Yet this sufficed to give thema much higher 
moral standing than that of their Arab neighbors, 

The Jews not only tilled the soil and reared palin- 
groves, but were also skilled armorers and jewelers, 
Outwardly they hardly differed from the Arabs, 
whose customs they adopted, not only in the matter 
of tribal life, but also in other respects. From ex- 
teusive lists of names it is seen that tv pically Jewish 
or Biblical names were in the minority. Even the 
names of the tribes are purely Arabic, and offer 
hardly any clue to their origin. 

Although the settlement of the Jews did not ex- 
tend. further south than the town of Medina, the 
spread of their religion was not con- 
fined to that district. The accounts 
of this are rather fantastic and in- 
clude the following: When Abu Ka- 
rib. the last of the Tobha kings of Yemen, besieged 
Yathrib (the ancient. name of Medina), he was per- 
sided by two rabbis (to whom later sources give 
the munes of Ka'ab and Asad) not only to raise the 
siege, but also to adopt the Jewish creed. Taking 
the two rabbis with him, he converted his army and 
subsequently his people; but it was not till the time 
of Du Nuwas (sixth century) that Judaism was 
more widely spread in Yemen. 

Jewish colonies were probably to be found inthe 
Whole northwestern сод пе: but only a few are 
known to history, These were at Taima, Fadak, 
Khaibar, Wadi дога, and in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Medina. It was in the last-named place 
that Jews lived in large numbers, forming three 
tribes, viz., the powerful Banu Kainuka, in the 
north of the town, where they possessed a market 
. named. after them: the Banu al-Nadhir, who were 
their neighbors, and the Banu Kuraiza, who occu- 
pied the eastern. suburbs, The last two' tribes 

claimed. their descent. from the family 

Medinian of Aaron. and therefore styled. them- 
Jews. selves Al-Kahinan (the two Priests). 
Besides building villages, all three 
tribes constructed a number of forts, which afforded 
them protection during the numerous feuds of the 


Early 
Accounts. 


Arab tribes. Throngh recent discoveries of inscrip- 
tions the names of several “kings” of tribes have 
been unearthed, and Glaser has arranged them chron- 
ologically in the following order: Talmay, Hanaus 
(Al-Aus), Talmay, Lawdan, Talmay. 

Such was the position of the Jéws'in North Ara- 
Ма, when, about the year 300, two Arab tribes, the 
Banu al-Khazraj and Al-Ans, moving northward 
With the stream of immigrants from the southern 
shores, fonnd habitations in the environs of Medina. 
Like the Jews, the intrnders built à number of. as- 
tles for themselves and songht to insure. their own 
safety by making alies of the former. Peaceful 
times had, however, gone forever. The Arab histo- 
riuns the sole sonrce regarding these events—con- 
sider the acts of violence. committed by one of the 
Jewish tribes to be the cause of the outbreak of 
hostilities; but this is only natural. Followin: their 
report it is learned that part of the Banu al-Khazraj 
had settled in Syria under the sovereignty of the 
Ghassanide prince Abn Jubaila, Malik, chief of 
the Medinian Khazrajites, invoked his aid against the 
Jewish oppressors. Glad of the opportunity, he 
marched with an army toward Medina, whereupon 
the Jews retired to their castles. Pretending to be 
engaged in an expedition against Yemen, he assured 
them of his peaceful intentions, and invited them to. 
à banquet in his camp. Those who availed them- 
selves of the invitation were assassinated, and the 
murderers seized their wives and children. 'The 
fate of the unhappy victims was bewailed in elegies 
by the Jewess Sarah and by anotker poet, whose 
name is nof. known. 

The only revenge taken by the Jews was to man- 
ufacture an uncouth effigy of the traitor, which they 
are said to have placed in their synagogue—a most 
unlikely place—where they showered blows and 
curses on it. This, if true, would enable one to 
form some idea of their intellectual Status, and would 
seem to show that, in spite of their religious views, 
they shared their neighbors’ belief in magic. That 
Arabs regarded such punishment as effective can 
be proved by occurrences which took place even in 
Islamic times; but compare НАМАХ IN hann. Lrr. 

After this event, which considerably weakened the 
power of the Jewish tribes, nothing is heard of their 
affairs for about a century, except that they took 
part in the quarrels of the two Arab Clans with 
whom they intermarried, and that they fought occa- 
sionally on both sides. | 

In the middle of the sixth century there flourished 
the Jew Samau'al b. Adiya, who lived in his castle 
Al-Ablak in Тайпа, eight days’ jour- 
ney north of Medina. “ More faithful 
than Al-Samau’al” became a prover- 
bial saying. The following is the 
circumstance which gave rise to it: When the fa- 
mous poet. [mr al-Kais fled from the King Al-Mun- 
dhir of Hira, he confided his daughter and his treas- 
ures to the care of his friend Samau'al. Al-Mundhir 
besieged Al-Ablak, and having captured a son of 
Snmau'al, threatened to kill him unless his father 
gave up the treasures of his friend. This Samau al 
refused to do, allowing his son to be slanghtered 
before his eyes in preference. Samau'al alluded .to 
the ineident in verse, thus securing for himself a 


Samau'al 
b. Adiya. 
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‘place among the ancient Arab poets. Of other Jew- 

ish contemporaneous poets the best known is AL 
RABI IBN ABU AL-IIUKAIK, who competed in poetic 
improvisation with another prominent Arab min- 
strel. 

Mohammed’s Lifetime: The second period in the 
history of the Jews in Arabia, viz., the rise of 
Islam and its effect on their fate, may now be con- 
sidered. When the news spread that a Meccan 
prophet had arisen who endeavored to replace pa- 
Lunism by a monotheistic belief. the cureosity of 
the Jews was naturally aroused. Their own polit- 
ical prestige had by that time declined to such an 
extent that they were gaily exposed to acts of vio- 
lence from their pagan neighbors. They looked 
forward to the advent of a Messiah; aud Moslem 
historians, chronicling these hopes, point vaguely to 
Mohammed. About this time, ambassadors from 
Mecca arrived in order to learn the Medinian Jews’ 
opinion of the new prophet. The report which 
they are supposed to have brought throws very 
little light on this subject. On the other hand, the 
curiosity of the Jews was so great that they could 
not rest, but sent one of their chiefs fo Mecca to as- 
certain what they had to hope for or to-fear. Mo- 
hamined was plied. directly or through an inter- 
mediary, with questions; but with no satisfactory 
results, Probably, as long as he lived in Mecca. the 
Jews thought but little of the whole movement; in- 
deed, there was little prospect of Islam ever assum- 
ing large proportions in Medina. 

Notwithstanding all that is related about Moham- 
med's having used the Medininn Jews as a source of 
information, their share in the actual building-up of 
Islam was but small. When Mohammed came to 
live among them, the essential portions of the faith 
had already been created. Such learning ashe owed 
to Jews he had acquired at a much earlier. period, 
probably in Syria. It was only natural. however, 
that Mohammed should be anxious to win the Jews 
over; but, being afraid of their intellectual superior- 
ity, he wished to accomplish this by intimidation 
rather than by persuasion. Iis first step was to ad- 
vise the Medinians, who invited him to take up his 
abode with them, and dissolve their alliances with the 
Jews. The seemingly friendly attitude toward the 
Jews, that he at first assumed, and to which he gave 
expression in the treaty that he concluded with the 
Medinians, was buta stratagem. As soon as he per- 
ceived that they did not feel inclined to make ad- 
vances, he covered. them with abuse: this can he 
seen in the Medinian portions of the Koran. Observ- 

ing that they remained obstinate, he 
Mohammed proceeded to erush them as soon as 

Crushes his political power had become st rong 

the Jews. enough to enable him to do so with 

impunity, He commenced by expel- 
ling the Banu Kainuka. who retired to Adraat in 
the north. Subsequently he ordered the assassina- 
tion of the poet, Ka'ab b. al-Ashraf. chief of the 
Banu al-Nadhir, who, by his verses, had incited the 
Meccans to revenge the defeat they had suffered at 
Badr. In the following усаг, to retrieve the disas- 
ter of the Moslem arms at Ubud. the whole tribe 


Al-Nadhir was expelled. Their expulsion. formed. 


the burden of an elegy by the Jewish poet Al-Sam- 


mak. Finally, the Banu Kuraiza were besieged, 
and on their surrender were put to death by Mo- 


hammed. They numbered upward of seven hun- 
dred, and included the chiefs Ka'ab b. Asad and 
Hukaik; their women and children were distributed 
among the Moslems. 

Mohammedan authors have: much to say about 
the Jewish apostate, Abd Allah ben Salam. who is 
supposed to have become a follower of the prophet 
soon after the entry of the latter into Medina: but 
from more relinble sources it is gathered that the 
apostasy did not take place till shortly before Mo- 
himmed's death. Only a little of what Mohammed 
learned. from this man appears in the Koran; but 
much more is given in the * Hadith,” the traditional 
supplement to.this Боок. i 

Lastly came the turn of the Jews of Khaibar to 
be attacked, After an unsuccessful fight they, as 
well as those of Fadak, Тайпа, and Wadi-al-Kura, 
surrendered, Being more skilled agriculturists than 
the Arabs, Mohammed permitted them to stay on 
the condition that they hand over one-half of their 
harvests to the Moslem authorities. But they lived 
in dread of ultimate expulsion; and this state lasted 
till Mohammed’s death. His successor, Abu Bakr, 
also found it well to continue the same policy, from 
which the Moslem commonwealth derived consider-: 
able benefit. Omar, however, fearing that the dan- 
ger Islam might undergo through continual contact 
with Jews would be greater than their material use- 
fulness, drove them out of the country, and they 
left for Syria. For the history of the Jews in 
Arabia after Mohammed see ADEN, SAN‘AA, YEMEN, 
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——In Rabbinical Literature: Both the land 
and the people of Arabia were familiar to the Jews 
of Palestine and Babylonia; and the notices of the 
Arabians, as giver in the Talmuds and the Mid- 
rashim, are among the most valuable and reliable 
data extant concerning the pre-Islamic Arabians. 
The Arabians are designated by the Jews у, 


and more rarely мур", the latter name being 


used. principally to indicate the inhabitants of the 
desert (М. K. 247) to emphasize their kinship to 
the Jews (Shab. 11«). In Babylonia the Arabians 
were also known by the name of dy (* Tayite “), 
after the great Arabian tribe of the Tayites; and the 
Hebrew transliterátion with y is based upon a popu- 
lar etymology which connected this Arabic name 
with AYO and nyn (“to wander," “to wander 
about"). By the term “Arabians” the Jewish 
sources sometimes also indicate the Nubat:eans, the 
Aramaized Arabians, although the word “Naba- 
titan ” is also found. 

It is impossible to tell to what extent the Arabian 
peninsula was known to the Jews during the first 
five centurics of the common era. With the excepe 
tion of a passage in ‘Erubin 194, the Talmud and 
the Midrash speak of Arabia in a general Way, 
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without mentioning any particular locality. As re- 
gards the passive Lam. R. iii. 7, it is doubtful 
Whether "Sugar? (thus in Buber’s 
The Land. edition) is the name of a place at all. 
although Arabia has towns bearing 
the wanes of Sujur“ and “Sawajir.” It is evident, 
from a remark in the Tosefta (Ber. iv. 16) and tbe 
Midrash (Gen. R. Ixxxiv. 161 that the Arabs traded 
only in skins and naphtha, and mot in spices and 
sweet-scented staffs, and that southern Arabia must 
therefore have been altogether unknown to the Jews 
of Palestine. 

The Arabs are spoken of as typical nomads, A 
very ancient sonree (Ohalot. xviii; 10) speaks of 
their tents as unstable abodes. because the ocen- 
pants wandered about "from one place to another. 
Thus the settled Arameans looked down with con- 
tempt upon.the Arabs, to whom, about the vear 70, 
the phrase “contemptible nation " (пое MAIN) came 
to he applied (Ket. 664); and even in later times it 
Was regarded as most humiliating for a woman to 
marry an Arab (Yer. Ned., end). Concerning the 
gods of the Arabs, mention is made (Ab. Zarah 
11^) of the idol Nashra (or Nishra), a deity revered 
by the tribes of both the south and the north (sce 
Wellhausen, Reste Arabischen Heidenthums,? 2d 
el, р. 23. and the literature cited there). The pas- 
sage states that this god's temple was open the year 
round; and it is further recorded that ie * hajj fan- 
nual pilgrimage] of the Tayites “ Cyst nin) was 
not always bekl spon the sime date, or (according 
to Rashi) not regularly every year. A peculiar 
religious custom is mentioned (Ver. Таап, ii. 65р; 
Midrash Jonah, in Jelinek. B. II.“ i. 100, and 
Taanit 164). The tribes are also especially char- 
acterized as being given to immoral excesses: and 
the proverb runs that "the Arabs are guilty of nine- 
tenths of all the immorality in the world” (Kid. 
195; Esther R. [i..3], however, has “ Alexandria” in 
place of 7 Arabia,” and assigns to the Ishmaelites 
nine measures of “stupidity 7 [mee]. 

In a passage badly mutilated bv censors (Shab, 
11% Abba Arika (Rab), who lived abont the first 
half of the third century, remarks that he would 
rather be ruled by an Ishmaclite than by a Roman, 
and by a Roman rather than by a Parsee. A cen. 

tury later, however, conditions seem 
Habits and to have Changed for the worse. It is 

Customs known ihat in the first half of the 

of the fourth century the Ambs seized the 

People. lands of both Jewish and non-Jewish 

inhabitarts of Pumbedita, and com- 
pelled the rich proprietors to make ont deeds of sale 
to them (B. В: 16% . Similar conditions at. that 
time prevailed at Nehardea, where it Was unsafe to 
leave cattle. ungnarded in the fields because the 
Arabs (Bedonins) that frequented the district stole 
Whatever Was within their reach (ih. 364), Interest- 
ing, also, as bearing upon the life of the Arabs, are 
the allusions in the Mishnah to “the caldron of the 
Arabs.” by which is meant an improvised fireplace 
for baking, and which consisted of a cavity, lined 


With clay, in the ground (Men. v. 9: Kelim v. 10) 


Ata much later period, the chief food of the Arabs 
seems to have consisted of meat (Hul. 39). 
As to the garb of the Arabs, the Mishnah states 
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(Shab. vi. 6; see. Rashi's reference to the passage, 
p. Goa) that it was already then the custom for 
women—even for Jewesses living in Arabia—when 
they went out-of-doors, to cover the entire face, ex- 
cept the eyes, with a veil. In their journeys in the 
desert. the men, too, used a face-cloth, about an ell 


square, as a protection. from the flying sand (М. K. 


24«; Mishnah Kelim xxix. 1; compare commentary 
of Hai Gaon). Among the Jews, however, this cov- 
ering of the face was enstomary only as a sign of 
mourning (M. K. Le). There was, furthermore, a 
difference between the sandals of the Arabians and 
those of the Arameans, the latter being provided 
with an easy. lacing arrangement, whereas the for- 
mer were bound firmly to the feet with leather 
thongs (Shab. 112% Yeb. 1626; compare Hananeel 
on the passage in Shab., which is also cited in^ Arnk, 

xr inn, ed. Kohnt, iii. 436%. Of the 

Weapons. arms of the Arabs little is said in rab- 

binical literature. Their usual weapon 
оп their travels through the desert was the spear 
(B. В. 74%); and a small shield is mentioned as hav- 
ing been also nsed in mock combats (Kelim xxiv. 1). 
Another Arabian custom noted in the Talmud is 
that of wrapping meat in the skin of the animal and 
carrying it home on the shoulders from the slangh- 
ter houses (Pes. 65%. Mention is also made of the 
wonderful faculty the Arabs were held to possess. 
of ascertaining, by merely smelling the ground, how 
far removed they were from a spring or other source 
of water (В. B. 780). 

The Arabs are represented in Jewish sources as 
magicians and ideliters of the lowest type. An au- 
thority of the third century relates that he himself 
witnessed an Arab slaughter a sheep in order to 
make predictions from its liver (Lam. R., introduc- 
tion. xxiii.). Another source of abont the same pe- 
riod notes that the Arabs worshiped the dust that 

remained clinging to their feet (B. М. 

Religion 565. In regard to the language of 
and the Arabs, Jewish sources contain 
Language. more than twelve “Arabie” words, 
expressly designated as such. which 

have been collected by Brill, not all of which, how- 
ever, are really Arabic. Thus, for instance, for 


awila, “boy ” (Gen. R. xxxvi., beginning), is given 


the Arabie уй; for patia, “youth” (25, Ixxxvii.), 
= Arabic, futan; while the other words adita, * rob- 
bery,” sakkaia, “ prophet.” and others, are originally 
Aramaic words used by the Nabatæans. Other 
words, again, like yubla, “ ram,” Aer, “to rob,” can 
not be found either in the Arabic or in any dialect. 
of the Aramaic, and can only refer to the dialect of 


Arabian Jews. See ISHMAEL, and RABBA BAR BAR 

Hana. 

BIBLIOGRAPIY : Brill. Fremdsprachliche Redensarten und 
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ARABIAN NIGHTS: Popular name of a col- 
lection of tales written in Arabic under the title “ Alf 
Lailat wa Lailah " (One Thousand and One Nights), 
and rendered familiar to all Europe by Galland's 
French adaptation of 1703-1717. The constituent 
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elements of the collection vary in different editions; 
Burton's edition, which is the conrpletest, contains 
more than 230 stories, many of which include other 
stories, Making the total not far short of 400. 
Joseph Jacobs, in un introduction to a reprint of 
Lanes edition (London, 1896), suggested that’ these 
stories may be divided into four successive strata: 
(Dra Persie-Indian nucleus consisting of Indian tales 
translated into Pahlavi at the same time as similar 
collections of tales—BARLAAM aud Bropatand Sixp- 
Kb ws adapted during the reign of Chosroes I. 
(531-19); this is set in a framework of local Persian 
origin: (2) an Arabic adaptation made at the court 
of Harun-al- Rashid in the ninth century, under 
the patronage of the Barmecides, by Abu Abdallah 
Mohammed al-Jalishivari; (3) additions made in 
Cairo between the twelfth century and the fifteenth, 
and final redaction there which gave the whole col- 
lection an Egyptian tone; (4) additions found only 
in Galland’s translation, including “Ali Baba,” 
* Aladdin," and Prince Ahmad,” which have been 
traced to the recital of a native Christian of Aleppo, 
named Hanna, who visited Paris in 1709. The Jew- 
ish interest in tlie 7 Arabian Nights” connects itself 
with the first aud third of these sections. 

De Goeje las suggested that the framework story 
of the whole collection, in which the queen Shah- 
razid averts execution by telling tales for one thou- 


sand and one nights, is the same story. 


Based as that of the Biblical book of Esther, 
on Book of Shahrazad, in the Persian tradition, is 
Esther. the mother-in-law of Almsuerus, who 


in the Biblical story also beguiles his 
nights by having tales read to him; his wives also 
hold office only for one night, until Esther obtains 
a more secure tenure, M. de Goeje thinks that the 
“Arabian Nights” preserves amore original form of 
the story, as the writer of the Bible narrative has 
modified the fate of Esther's co-wives. 

F. Perles, in a series of papers contributed to 
Monatsschrift“ (xxii.), has pointed out that sever- 
al of the stories of the ° Arabian Nights 7—muainly 
those taken from the Cairene additions—deal with 
Jewish topics or are derived from Jewish sources. 
V. Chauvin, in a special treatise on the Egyptian 
recension of “One Thousand and One Nights” 
(Brussels, 1899), has suggested that these Jewish 
tales and others were introduced by one of the last 
redactors, a converted Jew, probably the author of 
the “Story of a Man of Jerusalem,” sometimes at- 
tributed to Abraham, son of Maimonides. The Jew- 
ish tales themselves are probably extracted from 
a work of a Jewish convert to Islam, Wann IBN 
МехаАвви (6388-788), entitled “Jewish Matters.” 

The following are the tales of the “Arabian 
Nights” that appear from several investigations to 

he from Jewish sources. The numbers 
Tales from are those in W. F. Kirby's compara- 
Jewish tive list given in all forms of Burton's 
Sources. „dition; the letters in parentheses re- 
fer to the identifications hy Perles: 
22. Ala Al-Din Abu Al-Shamat. 
41. Ali Shah and Zumurrud. 
52. Devout Israelite (F.). 
Angel of Death and the Proud King. 


114. 
115. Angel of Death and the Rich King. 


| 
1 
| 


116. Angel of Death and tlie King of the Children 
of Isracl. 
117. Izkander (Alexander the Great) and the Poor 
Folk. 
119. 
122 
126. 
125. 
128. 
130. 
132. 


Jewish Kadh (Kadi) and His Pious Wife (A.). 

Devout Tray -Maker and His Wife (J.). 

The Moslem Champion, | 

The Christian King's Daughter. 

Prophet and Providence (C.). 

Island King and Pious Israelite. 

Queen of Serpents: (0) Adventures of Bulu- 

kuia; (b) Story of Jamshah. 

133 gg. The Seventh Voyage of Sindbad. 

136. Judar and His Drethren. 

137. Ajib and Gharib. 

155. Hassan of Bassorah. 

161 k. The Blind Man and the Cripple (G.). 

163. Abdallah the Fisherman. 

168. Abdallah ibn Fazil and His Brothers. 

183 а. Harun al-Raschid and Tichfat al-Culoub. 

196. Story of Ali Cogia (K.—one of Galland’s 
additions). | 

203. Sultan of Yemen and His Three Sons. 

256. Story of Abdallah (E.). 

Besides these stories, there are several others ob- 
viously inserted by the same haud. Thus, the whole 
collection from 114 to 132appears to be by the hand 
of Wahb ibn Munabbih, while “The Blind Man and 
the Cripple” (161 k.) is part of a section of eighteen 
stories which are all told together under the title of 
“King Jalad of Hind.” Altogether some forty- 
five stories—nearly one-ninth of the whoie—can be 
traced to this Jewish editor of the Cairene edition, 
and Chauvin suggests that fifteen others were in- 
serted, though not written, by him. 

One of the tales can be traced to the Cairene re- 
daction by a referenee to Jewish customs. In the 
* Ensorcelled Prince? (2 b)the Peri transforms the fish 
of different colors into the former inhabitants of the 
city, the yellow fish being turned into Jews because 
the Jews of Egypt wore yellow badges, owing to 
the pact of Omar (see BADGE), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, Rabhinische Haggadas іп 1,001 Nacht, 
in Monatsschrift, xxii De Goeje, Thousand and One 
Nights, in Encyc. Brit.; Lane, Arabian Nights, with ap In- 
troduction by Joseph Jacobs (London, 1896) 3 V. Chauvin, La 
Recension Egyptienne des Mille et Une Nuits (Brussels, 
1899) ; Israel Lévi, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxxix. 141-143 (re- 


view of Chauvin). For parallel with Testament of Solomon, 
see Jew. Quart. Rer. хі. 14. See also AHIKAR. 
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ARABIC-JEWISH PHILOSOPHY, General 
View of: So thoroughly were the writings of 
Arabic-speaking Jews influenced by what may be 
termed Mosaism, that it is necessary to bear this 
constantly in mind when considering the peculiar 
contribution of these Jews to the history of philos- . 
ophy. Mo«saism from its outset could scarcely claim 
to be called a philosophy. It was, in the most 
pointed sense of the word, a religion of law. If, 
as is quite reasonable, the Decalogue be accepted as 
the oldest portion of the Biblical eanon—as the re- 
gious backbone, so to speak, of Mosaism—it be- 
comes evident at once that а moral Will speaks 
therein with the “categorical imperative.” The 
Mosaic religious system was therefore neither the 
product of cold intellect like the Greck religious 
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philosophy, nor an ardent emotional evolution like 
Brahinanism or Buddhism; nor was it the result 
of over-subtle cogitationlike the teach- 

Mosaism. ings of Confucius nnd Zoroaster. [It 

a System consisted of the imperative commands 

of of an Omnipotent Will speaking in 

Mandates. mandatory accents. Тре religions of 

intellect. addressed. their followers in 

the subjunctive; emotional religions in the opta- 

tive: Messism, a Will- or rt. iim, admonished 
its believers in terse, unconditional impemtives. 

The sacred writings of no other of the great relig- 
ions contain so little speculative reflection ns the Old 
Testament; and if it be trne that all religion is bnt 
imperfect philosophy—that Is, philosophy in the 
guise of sentiment (Schleiermacher), and never in 
the form of the concept (Hegel—then Mosaism 
affords a most imperfect. system of metaphysics. 
History (Genesis as an attempt at the history of the 
world; Exodus as a national history, etc), poetry 
(Deborah's Song, the Psalms, and the Prophetical 
writings), together with jurisprudence (Levitieus)— 
these are the vital elements in Mosaism. There is no 
room for philosophy. The philosophical tinge in the 
two books of the canon, Job and Ecclesiastes, is dis- 
tinetly due to foreign influences: the former plunges 
immediately into the angelology and demonology 
of Parscetsm, and the latter is dyed in the somber 
hues of the Hellenism of Alexandria. 

Still more practical evidence of the aversion of 
Mosaism to philosophy is afforded by the fact that, 
when Jewish Hellenism in Alexandria evolved not 
only sneh fit ful stars of small magnitude as Aristzeus 
and Aristobnlus, bnt also a great and enduring lu- 
minary like Philo, it was rudimentary Christianity 
that blossomed forth in response to the Jewish-Hel- 
lenic doctrine of the Logos: Judaism remained en- 

tirely uninfluenced by the Philonic 
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Position philosophy. This accounts for the fact 
of that Maimonides—the sole Jewish phi- 
Philo. losopher of the Middle Ages with a full 


| appreciation of the historical sequence 
of his faith—knew as little of the existence of Philo 
as of the works of Josephus. Indeed. all medieval 
Judaism may be said to have remained in ignorance 
of Philo, the only philosopher produced by ancient 
Judaism, and the greatest. one down to the present 
time, Spinoza alone exeepted—a circumstance all the 
more significant when contrasted with the assiduous 
development of the historical sense in other fields. 
Even with Philo himscif philosophy was not indig- 
enous; it wasa product imported from other climes: 
for Philo was absolutely dependent upon Plato, just 
as Maimonides and all Arabic-Jewish philosophers, 
with the exception of Ibn Gabirol, were upon Aris- 
totle. 
The explanation of this remarkable phenomenon— 
the cold and almost hostile attitude of Judaism. ава 
‘religion, toward philosophy—may per- 


Authori- haps be found in the fact that every 

tative religion based upon law js thereby nee- 
Nature of cssarily authoritative in its utterances. 
Mosaism. The Jews did not need to speculate 


upon the origin of all things. The Bab- 
Ylonian legend of the creation was presented to them 
in Genesis as a dogma, as an nnquestionable article 
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of faith. All other religious systems had to think out 
for themselves a fonndation for the world; in Juda- 
ism one was rendy to hand. Thus, what elsewhere 
was the aim and object of all speculative philosophy 
—the account of the origin of the universe -was in 
Judaism posited at the very beginning of the Bible. 

One other fact remains to be mentioned ; namely, 
that of all ancient religions Mosaism was the only 
optimistic one. All the others glorified death; Mo- 
sadism was alone in extolling life: Dna nna. 
“Choose life? (Deut. xxx. 19); “Keep my statutes 
.. . Which if a man do, he shall livé in them” 
(Lev. xviii. 5) While pessimistic religions pro- 
claimed as their watchword, * Choose death, choose 
non-existence ? (Nirvana), Mosaism, on the contrary, 
never ceased to enjoin, “Choose life.” “Serve the 
Lord with gladness, come before His presence wiih 
singing." joyously exhorts the Psahnist (Ps. c. 2); “I 
shall not die, bnt live,“ he exults in the delirium of 
happy existence (Ps. cxviii. 17). Buddhism was а 
religion of commiseration; Mosaism, one that shared 
the happiness and joy of all living creatures. Such 
a religion, Whose God surveyed all creation with sat- 
isfaction, and emphasized each successive stage with 
the exclamation “It is good,” “It is very good,” 
needed no philosophy, and therefore produced попе. 
АП philosophy originates either in a pnzzied incom- 
prehensibility of things (êrî то @avuafew, as Aristotle 
says) or in a deep dissatisfaction with the existing 
arrangement of the world, Neither of these motives 

obtained with the Jews; for them there 
Optimistic was neither theoretical impulse nor 
Character practical inducement. For them, ac- 
of knowledging revelation as they did, 
Mosaism. there existed no mystery as to the or- 
igin of the universe; nor was there 
anything in its government crying out for improve- 
ment. Their faith, on the one hand, and their ex- 
emplary fortitude in life, on the other—in short, their 
native optimism—sealed for them all the sources of 
philosophy. Thus there was never an original Jew- 
ish philosophy, but only, as with Philo, a Helleno- 
Jewish, or, as in the Middle Ages, an Arabie-Jewish, 
philosophical system. ; 

In the Arabic-Jewish philosophy four. distinct 
types or tendencies may be discerned, all, however, 
dependent upon Greek models. 

(1) The first of these is the rabbinical Kalim (the- 
ology or science of the word), app 'aring first with 
Saadia, attaining its highest point with Maimonides 
in literary development, and with Hasdai Crescas in 
speculative attainment, and sinking with Joseph 
Albo to the level of inere pulpit-rhetoric. The scien- 
tific models for this school were, among Arabian 
philosophers. the Motazilites (who denied all limiting 
attributes of the Deity, and were champions, there- 
fore, of His unity and justice); and, among Greeks, 
Porphyry and the so-called Aristotelian theology, that . 
is, Plotinus’ “Enneads.” But as soon as Aristotle’s 
actual writings became known, first through the me- 
dium of Arabie versions, and later through Hebrew 
translations, this Neoplatonic dilution of true Aris- 
totelianism began gradually to give wav, and ap- 
proach was made toa purer form of it. As Boethius 
among Christian scholastic philosophers was alluded 
to as "thé author,“ so Aristotle came to be termed 
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moe; the philosopher par ercellcnce among 
Arabic and Jewish thinkers. This tendency to- 
ward Aristotle was no less marked in the Byzan- 
tine and Latin-Christian scholasticism than in the 
Arabian and Jewish systems, the last of which con- 
formed to the Arabic. Among the Arabs there was a 

| continual and. gradual ascent through 
Tendencies Al. kindi, Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina. and Ibn 


of the Roshd toward an ever purer and ex- 
Phi- acter presentation of the genuine Ar- 


losophy. istotle; in the last the ascent was 
through Saadia, Baliva ben Joseph Ibn 

Pakuda, Judah ha-Levi, Abraham ibn Daud, Mai- 
monides, Gersonides, and Crescas. Throughout this 


. school Aristotle remained the model and arbiter. 


(2) The second school was that of the Karaite dis- 
ciples of the Kalim. An analogous development 
is discernible with them. While David ben Merwan 
al-Mokamineg (about 900), and especially Joseph al- 
Basri, found their system exclusively upon the Mo- 
tazilite Kalim, the latest straggler of them all, the 
philosophizing Karaite, Aaron ben Elijah of Nico- 
media (fourteenth century), reverts, in his“ ‘Ez Hay- 
yim,” to Aristotle. 

(3) A place by himself must be assigned to Avice- 
bron (Avicebrol), long venerated as an authority by 
Christian scholasticism, but -proved by Munk to be 
identical with the Jewish poet- philosopher Solomon 
ibn Gabirol (died about 1070). Gabirol was influenced 
by Plato exactly as Maimonides was by Aristotle. In 
Gabirol’s work Plato is the only philosopher re- 
ferred to by name; while in Maimonides’ * Moreh 
Nebukin,” Plato is quoted only four times in the 


whole course of the book—once fron the * Timieus? - 


(II. ch. xiii; Munk, II. ch. cix.), probably the only 
Platonic work with which Maimen*des was ac- 
duainted. Aristotle, on the contrary, whom Maimon- 
ides knows so thoroughly, is named at the outset 
(I. ch. v.) as D' D n wya (“The Chief of Philos- 
ophers”), and in II. ch. xvii. (Munk, II. ch. xxii. 
179) occurs the unqualified declaration that every- 
thing that Aristotle teaches of sublunary matters is 
the unconditioned truth " (see also book II. ch. xix. 
and xxiv.). | 
Ibn Gabirol's relation to Plato is similar to that 
of Philo, and that without his suspecting even the 
existence of the Alexandrian thinker. Characteris- 
tic of the philosophy of both is the conception of a 
Middle Being between God and the world, between 
species and individual, Aristotle had already for- 
mulated the objection to the Platonic theory of Ideas, 
that it lacked an intermediary or third 
Gabirol’s being (tpitog ürfipozoc) between God 
Conception and the universe, between form and 


of Inter- matter. This 5 third man,” this link 
mediary between Incorporeal substances ideas) 
Beings. and idealess bodies (matter, the рӯ dr), 


is, with Philo, the“ Logos“: with Gabi- 
rol it is the divine will. Philo gives the problem 
an intellectual aspect; while Gabirol conceives it as 
a matter of volition, approximating thustosuch mod- 
ern thinkers as Schopenhauer and Wundt. For the 
rest, Gabirol suffered precisely the same fate as his 
predecessor, Philo; his philosophy made not the 
slightest impression on Judaism. Among Jews he is 
esteemed asa poet: while Christian scholasticism, in 
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the persons of its two chief representatives, Alber— 
tus Magnus and his pupil, Thomas Aquinas, defers 
to him quite as frequently and gratefully as in their 
time the Guosties and the Church Fathers— particu- 
larly Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and. Ambrose 
-— to the Logos doctrine of Philo. | 
` (4) Cabala, or the Jewish mysticism, This“ secret 
lore 7 has always claimed descent from ages of hoary 
antiquity. There is some slight warrant for this 
assertion, since faint traces of cabalistic modes of 
thought have been detected by Fran- 
Jewish kel and by Munk among the Essenes. 
Mysticism Nor may it be denicd that the work 


and the that is at the foundation of the Zohar, 
Cabala. . namely “Sefer Yezirah,” the so-called ` 


“ Book of Creation ? (sce article), con- 

tains material reaching back to an older tradition. 
In sequence of thought, the Cabala is as completely 
dominated by Pythagoras—or rather by the Neopy- 
thagorean school—as Jewish Hellenism was by Plato, 
or the Arabie-Jewish Philosophy by the sage of 
Stagim. It matters really little whether the rise of 


the Jewish Cabala and of Christian mysticism, the 
б Mrozixy Mozo} ia of Dionysius the A reopagite, be dated 
: afew centuries back or forward ; its vital elementsare 
i always the Pythagorean number-symbolism on the 
; one hand, and the Neoplatonie emanation-theory on 
the other. Its distinguisbing feature is the combina- 
tion of both elements. 
, "middle beings," exactly as Philo and Gabirol do, 
; upon whom it may be dependent. 


The Cabala also looks for 


But while Philo 
found these intermediaries in. the di- 


. The Cabala vine Logos, and Gabirol in the divine 


and Num- will, the Cabala sought them in fan- 
ber-Sym- tasticnrithmetic. The Unlimited (“Еп 
bolism, Sof"), or God, is the originally un- 
differentiated unity of the cosmos, en- 

tirely identical with the Indian Nirvana and the 
Hlávza био of the Greeks. Differentiation began with 
the archetypal Man (ADAM KADMON) compounded 
of ten light-circles, spheres, or intelligences (Sefirot: 
to wit, Keter, HTokhmah, Binah, Hesed, Din, Tiferet, 
Nezah, Hod, Yesod, Макай). God dissolves Him- 
Self into attributes. This feature is peculiar to the 
whole of the Middle Ages. Natural forces are 
transformed into attributes of God; and attributive 
thought takes the place of substantive. While in 
antiquity every natural force was a divinity, and 


while Monotheism condensed all these divinities into 


one personality, recourse was now had to the expe- 
dient of degrading the forces of nature into at- 
tributes of God. Trinity, Tritheism, Logos-doctrine, 
and Sefirot are the stammering utterances of ancient 


and medieval thought, endeavoring to explain the 


relation of multiplicity to unity, of natural forces 
to nature itself, of the attributes of God to God 
Himself. | 

The cabalists, however, occupied a proportionately 
small space in the history of Arabic-Jewish Philos- 
ophy. They were far more numerous in southern 
France or Languedoc than in Moorish Spain. There 
are no independent cabalistic works written in 
Arabic, though the philosophical works of the Ara- 
bic-Jewish philosophers were written in Arabic, the 
vernacular of every-day life in Moorish Spain. There 
seems to have been a certain system in the employ- 
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ment of Hebrew and Arabie. For halakic decisions 
(Saadia Gaon and Maimonides), for religious poetry 
(Ha-Levi and Gabirol). and especially 
Arabic for Biblical -exegesis Ubn Daud, Ger- 
Suited to sonides, Ibn Ezra, and Abravanel) the 
Philosoph- líchrew language was used; while for 
ical Termi- philosophic writings the Arabic idiom 
nology. was currently employed. The vulgar 
tongue seemed most appropriate for 
things profane; possessing as it did the advantage 
of a finely developed philosophical vocabulary, 
Which the Hebrew acquired. only after the school 
of the "'ibbonides had accomplished their labors of 
translation. | 

A fundamental difference between the cabalists 
and the exponents of pure philosophy in the con- 
ception of the philosophical problem may be found 
in the position assigned by either to human Reason. 
The former rejected the authority of the conclusions 
ef Reason, and relied upon tradition, inspiration, and 
intuition, Those thinkers, on the other hand, who 
based upon Reason considered. inspiration and “in- 
tellectual intuition " as pertaining to prophets only: 
for themselves and ordinary human beings Reason 
was the prior requisite forall perception and knowl- 
edge. 

Saadia (892-042) in his“ Emunot we-De*ot ” (The 
Principles of Faith and Knowledge) posits the ra- 

tionality of the Jewish faith with the 

Reason restriction that Reason must capitu- 

and late wherever it contradicts tradition. 
Tradition. Dogma must take precedence of Rea- 
son, Thus, forexample, in the question 
concerning the eternity of the world. Reason teaches 
since Aristotle, that the world is without beginning; 
that it was not created; Dogma asserts а creation out 
of nothing. Again, Reason insists—also since the 
time of Aristotle—upon only a general Immortality ; 
Dogma, on the contrary, maintains the immortality 
of the individual. Reason, therefore, must give 
way., 

While Dahya ben Joseph (eleventh century) in 
his ~ Порос ha-Lebabot" (Duties of the Heart)—a 
book still popular among Eastern Jews—inaintained 
ап almost hostile attitude toward rut ionalistie 
thought and was satisfied with mere pulpit-morali- 
zing, the poet-philosopher Jndah ha-Levi (twelfth 
century) in his religio-philosophical work “Cuzari” 
took the field. with strenuous arguments against all 
philosophizing. He became thus the Jewish Alga- 
zali. whose " Destructio Philosophorum” was the 
model for the * Cuzari." Against Mohummedanism 
and Christianity his antagonism is somewhat milder 
than against Peripatetic philosophy: he inclines 
rather toward Sufi's skeptical mysticism. Human 
reason does not count for much with him: inward il- 

lumination. emotional vision, is every- 

The thing. The“ Cuzari " is interesting as 
„Cuzari.“ aliterary type. I describes represent- 
atives of the different religions and 

of philosophy disputing before the king of the Khaz- 
ars concerning the respective merits of the Systems 
they stund for. the palm of course being ultimately 
awarded to Judaism. Herein is the germ of those 
comparative studies of religion whieh the French- 
man, Jean Bodin (1520-96), developed in his " Hep- 
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taplomeres” (partially translated into German by 
Guhmuer, 1811), and which has been still further 
continued in our age as the science of comparative 
religion. ' | 
` But not even a Judah ha-Levi could bar the prog- 
ress of Aristotelianiun among the Arabic-writing 
Jews. As among the Arabs, Ibn Sina and Ibn 
Roshd leaned more and more on Aristotle, so among 
the Jews did Abraham ibn Daud and Moses Maimon- 
ides; whose "Моге Nebukin? has remained the 
text-book for Arabian-Jewish Kristotclianism. The 
commentaries on the “Guide for the Perplexed “ 
are always in Hebrew (by Falaquera, Ibn Caspi, 
Moses Narboni, and Isaac Abravanel), andare beyond 
the scope of an article dealing with Arabian-Jewish 
Philosophers; these thinkers do not belong to Moor- | 
ish Spain, but to Provence or Portugal. For similar 
reasons, the Aristotelian, Levi hen Gerson (RuLBAG) 
(1288-1345) who wrote “Milhamot Adonai” (Wars 
of the Lord), can not be discussed 


Gersonides here: he was a denizen of Bagnols, in 
and southern France, and wrote in Hebrew. 
Hasdai Among all scholastics, Levi b. Gerson 
Crescas.  (Gersonides) was by far the most ad- 


vanced; for he, and he only, had the 
courage to place reason above tradition, or, to ex- 
press it differently, to oppose the theory of creation 
out of nothing. Similarly, Hasdai Crescas (1340- 
1410), another writer in. Hebrew, combated another 
dogma of Judaism, the freedom of the will, so ener- 
getically that he may be considered а rara avis 
among Jews; and so valiantly did he breaka lance 
for fatalism that he enjoyed the honor of being ap- 
preciatively quoted by Spinoza. His “Or Adonai” 
(Light of the Lord) is one of the most original and 
independent works of scholasticism in general and 
not of Jewish scholasticism alone, Apart from its 
hardihood in openly and unreservedly attacking 
Maimonides’ claims of infallibility for Aristotle in 
all matters pertaining to the sublunary world, it has 
the merit of projecting the problem of causes into 
the very foreground of philosophical thought. The 
mental heights of Crescas were by no means main- 
tained by his pupil Joseph Albo, the last Jewish 
scholastic in the Spanish peninsula. In his * *Ikka- 
rim" (Fundamental Doctrines) he sinks to the level 
of an ordinary philosophizing rhetorician and mor- 
alist. It is dificult perhaps to penetrate the depth of 
thought and deft language of Crescas; but it is justas 
difficult to work one's way through the pitiful shal- 
lows of Albo's unctuous commonplaces. These last- 
named philosophers wrote in Hebrew, and therefore 
ean hardly be reckoned among Arabic-Jewish phi- 
tosophers, The chief representative of Arabic-Jew- 
ish seholasticism, Maimonides, must now receive 
attention. 

Maimonides holds tenacious] ¥, as against Aristotle, 
to the doctrine of creation out of nothing. God is 
not only the prime mover, the original form, as 
with Aristotle, but is as well the creator of matter. 


` Herein Maimonides approaches more closely the 


Platonic * Timeeus ” than the Stagirite. 
АП-Опе, no positive attributes can be predicated. 
The number of His attributes would seem to preju- 
dice the unity of God. In order to preserve this 
doctrine undiminished. all anthropomorphic attri- 


Of God. the 
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butes, such es existence, life, power. will, knowledge, 
—the usual positive attributes of God in the Kalim 
—must be avoided in speaking of 
Him. Between the attributes of God 
and those of man there is no other simi- 
larity than one of words (homonymy). 
no similarity of essence (^ Moreh,” i. 
35. 56). The negative attributes imply 
that nothing can be known cancerning the true be- 
ing of God, which is what Maimonides really means. 
Just as Kant declares the Thing-in-itself to be un- 
knowable, so Maimonides declares that of God it can 
only be said that He is, not what He is. | 
Finally, it may be stated that in the question of 
universals—the chief problem of scholasticism— 
Maimonides takes strict Aristotelian ground 
(C Moreh,” i. 51, iii. 18; treatise on " Logic,” ch. 
10), in so far as he denies reality to the human 
species, but admits its true essence to exist only in 


Maimoni- 
des the 
Chief 
Scholastic. 


the individual (according to the formula“ Univer- 


salia inre”). In his Ethics“ (as systematized by D, 
Rosin, 1876) he follows the Stagirite in consistently 
insisting upon the “fitting mean” (uecózzc) as well 
as in theelevation of the intellectual virtues over 
the ethical. Thus, the Arabic-Jewish philosophy 
presents the same endeavor as the contemporary 
Arabian, Byzantine; and Latin-Christian scholasti- 
cism, namely, to bring about froin the standpoint 
of the knowledge of the day a reconciliation be- 
tween religion and science. 

However insignificant, compared with the fund of 
our present knowledge, this Arabic-Jewish philoso- 
phy may appear in its attitude toward the various 
problems and their solutions, two things must not 
be overlooked. In the first. place, modern pride of 
culture should not prevent the confession that not 
à single step taken since the days of Maimonides 
has brought the solution of snch problems any 
nearer, And. in the second place, it must not be for- 
gotten that the scholasties preserved the continuity 
of philosophical thought. Without the activity of 
these Arabic-Jewish philosophers, especially of those 
Jewish translators of whose work Steinschneider 
has treated so exhaustively, the mental culture of 
the Western world could scarcely have taken the 

direction it has, and certainly not at 
Position in the rapid rate which was made pos- 
the History sible through the agency of the Hu- 
of Thought. manists and of the Renaissance. The 

Arabic-Jewish philosophers were the 
Humanists, the agents of culture, of the Middle Ages, 
They established and maintained the bond of union 
between the Arabic philosophers, physicians, and 
poets on the one hand, and the Latin-Christian 
world on the other. Gabirol, Maimonides. and Cres- 
cas are of eminent importance in the continuity of 
philosophy. for they not only illumined those giants 
of Christian scholasticism, Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, but their light has penetrated 
deeply into the philosophy of modern times, Leibnitz 
speaks with no little respect of Maimonides, as does 
Spinoza of Crescas. Moses Mendelssohn and Solo- 
mon Maimon, the two Jewish friends of Immanuel 
Kant, took their point of departure from the Arabic- 
Jewish philosophy, as Baruch Spinoza had done. Suf- 
ficiently indicative of the bond of intelectual con- 
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tinuity is the fact that the same Solomon Maimon, 
who assumed the name Maimon simply out of rever- 
ence for Maimonides, was gratefully described hy 
Kant ina letter to Marcus Herz as the critie who 
understood him best. aud who had penetrated most 
deeply into his * Critique of Pure Reason.” 

Jews play merely a secondary róle in the history 
of philosophy: they are transmitters of thought, 
apostles of culture. typical representatives of the 
intellectual continuity af the human race. The first 
Jew who was a real philosapher of prime mag- 
nitude, Spinoza, evolved his system not asa Jew; 
no more than Descartes framed his as à Frenchman 
and Catholic, or Leibnitz his as a Protestant and 
German. Philosophy has divested itself, more and 
more decisively, of all narrowing restraints of secta- 
rianism and nationalism, and, like science itself, has 
become more and more cosmopolitan, The Arabic- 
Jewish philosophy was the last that conld be desig- 
nated Jewish. To-day there are still Jews who 
philosophize; but there are no Jewish philosophers, | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: There fs a mine of information in the annota- 
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d. Attributenlehre in d. Jiid. Heligionsphilosophie, 1877. 
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Philosophie, 1565, and by D. Rosin, 1570, 
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ARABIC LANGUAGE AMONG J EWS, 
USE OF: The precise period of the first settlement 
of Jews in Arabia is unknown, and it is therefore 
impossible to say when the Arabic language was 
first employed by them. Historical data concern- 
ing the Jews of Arabia do not reach further back 
than the first century of the common ега; but, 
judging by the important. positions which they oc- 
cupied then in parts of Arabia (compare Yakut, 
“Geog, Wörterbuch.“ ed. Wüstenfeld, iv, 461 et eg.) 
and by the purely Arabic names which they bore, 
Jews must have already been settled in the country 
for several centuries. | | 

Among the ante-Islumic poets there were a number 
of Jews; and a certain Sarah, a Jewess, wrote some 
Arabie verses, in which she poured forth her grief 
at.the massacre of her tribe of Koraiza (Noldeke, 
“Beitrige zur Kenntniss der Poesie der Alten Ara- 
ber,” p. 54). A Jew, named Al-Samau‘al, made him- 
self as famous by his lovalty as by his poetry, and 
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the Arabs to-day still use the phrase, “as loyal as 
Al-Saman'al,? to express unswerving fidelity (Frey- 
tig, "Proverbia Arabum? ii. 828). The son of Al- 
Sanau'al, Shorcikhi, also occupied an honorable place 
among ante-Islamic poets. | 

In adopting the Arabic language, the Jews in- 
troduced into it a number of Hebrew words and 
expressions Which, in certain portions of Arabia, 
where Jews were numerous and influential—as in 
the Yemen district, for example—have entered into 
the native vocabulary. It is owing to this that the 
Himyaritic inscriptions abound in Hebraisms and 
words which are altogether unintelligible to Arabs 
of other localities. 

With the conquests that. began immediately after 
the death of Mohammed, the Arabic language 
crossed. the frontiers of Arabia and -spread rapidly 
among the Jews of other countries. In. Egypt, 
syria, Palestine, and Persia, which were conquered 
by the second calif, Omar, the Jews soon learned to 

use the language of the conquerors 

Adopted  andadopted it as their mother-tongue. 
by Eastern As carly as the beginning of the eighth 

Jews. century, scarcely fifty years after the 
conquest, a Babylonian Jew, Jawaih 
de Bassora, translated a medical work from Syriac 
into Arabie; it is thus evident that at that period 
the Babylonian Jews were already familiar with the 
Arabic language. As Babylonia then exercised a 
religions hegemony over the whole Jewish world, 
it became necessary for the Jews of other countries 
—at least for Jewish scholars—to understand the 
official language of Babylonia. Consequently, when 
Аїлса and Spain were conquered. under Walid L, 
the Jews found no difficulty whatever in sustaining 
intercourse with the Arabs. 

The adoption of the Arabic language by the Jews 
residing in Moslem countries had a salutary ef- 
fect also upon the Hebrew tongue. The Arabs at- 
tached great importance to the correct use of their 
language; and thus the Jews, who always cherished 
a deep love for the Hebrew tongue, were led to turn 
their attention to the deplorable state into which 
their own language had fallen. They set about 
polishing it, as it were, and created a grammar for 
it, modeled after that of the Arabic. Hebrew poctry, 
Which in the seventh century resembled nothing so 
much as a lyre with broken strings—it was without 
rime or meter—began, under the influence of the 
study of Arabic poetry, to assume elegant rhythmic 
forms, and soon surpassed the latter in Sonoronsness 
and polish. | 

But upon the written or literary Arabic language 
tho Jews likewise exerted a special influence which 
was not so wholesome. Jewish writers, tr ating of 
subjects pertaining to religion and Judaism, were 
forced in some degree to conform to the culture of 
the people for whom they wrote, the great mass of 
whom, thongh speaking Arabic as 

Char- their mother ton gue, were not able to 
acteristics read it, and were unfamiliar with its 
of Jewish- niceties of style and complicated 

Arabic. grammar. Jewish authors were there- 

fore compelled. to transliterate the 
Arnbie into Hebrew characters and to simplify the 
grammar. The system of translitemtion was as 
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follows: for each Arabic letter the corresponding 
Hebrew was given. The letters. G? сь 3 e, 
which have no equivalents in Hebrew, were repre- 
sented by JO $7122, with dots above or below 
the letters. The vowel-points were rendered either 
by the same signs as used in the Arabic or by the 
vowelletters AN. In regard to grammar, the Jews 
avoided whatever could embarrass a reader who 
was not well versed in Arabic literature. Thus, for 
example, the broken-plural forms, so numerous in 
literary Arabic, were reduced to a minimum, only 
such being retained as were familiar to all. The 
purely orthographic signs, like the alif in the third 
person of the plural, were generally omitted. Con- 
trary to grammatical usige, the second or third rad- 
ical letter of a weak verb was generally retained in 
the conditional and imperative moods, to indicate to 
the reader the three radical letters of which the verb 
was composed. The rules of syntax were very much 
relaxed ; and the style of what may be conveniently 


termed *Jud:ieo-Arabic? often presents the same 


characteristics of disorder and confusion that are 
met with in the Hebrew vernacular literature of the 
Middle Ages. | 

With the overthrow of the dynasty of the Almo- 
hades at the close of the thirteenth century, the 
Arabic langnage ceased to be spoken by the western 
Jews; but for many centuries it continued to be 
cultivated by Jewish scholars of all countrics for the 
sake of the many beautiful literary relics which 
Jewish authors have left in that language. It is 
still spoken by the Jews of Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, 
Egypt, Tripoli, Yemen, and Syria. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, in Jew. Quart. Rer. xiii. 
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ARABIC LITERATURE OF THE JEWS: 
From the time that the Arabs commenced to develop 
a culture of their own, Jews lived among them and 
spoke their language. Gradually they also em- 
ployed the latter in the pursuit of their studies, so 
that Jewish literature in Arabic extends over all the 
branches in which Jews took an interest. Indeed, 
the material is so vast that it is impossible to give a 
comprehensive survey of it in small compass; and 
it is owing to this circumstance that there is no work 
on the subject, although one by Steinschneider has 
been in preparation for many years (see “7, D. II. G. 
liii. 418). 

1. Early Literature: The eurliest literary pro- 
ductions are not of a specifieally Jewish character, 
but are similar to those of the Arabs. They consist 
of poems composed in celebration of publie or pri- 
vate events, and date from the second half of the 
fifth century of the present era. The first was com- 
posed by a poetess of Medina. named Sarah, who 
bewailed the slaughter of a number of her people 
by an Arab chief. The same event is alluded to in 

some other verses by an unknown 
About the middle of the sixth 
century there flourished in North 
Arabia Al-Samau'a] (SAMUEL) B. ADI- 
YA, Whose name is often mentioned 
and whose verses are to be found in the most no- 


table compilations of ancient Arabic poetry. Atthe 
В e 
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time of Mohammed there lived in Medina the poets 
ArL-Hanr IBN Abr AL-HUKRAIR., Ka’ab ibn Asad. 


Asma (а woman), Kab ibn al-Ashraf (assassinated | 


bv order of Mohammed) AlSsammak, Aus of Ku- 
miza. Abu al-Dival. Shuraih, Jabal ibn Jauwal, and 
finally Marhab of Khaibar. Toward the end of Mo- 
himmed's career the convert Al-Husain. who as- 
sumed the name Abd Allah ibn Salam, wrote nomi- 
lies and sacred legends drawn from Jewish sources, 
thus furnishing the first elements of the * Hadith” 
(Moslem tradition). He was followed by Yamin ibn 
Yamin (Benjamin), Ka'ab ibn Ahbar, and Wahb ibn 
Munabbikh (the last two hailing from Yemen), all 
of them converts to Islam. Of other literary pro- 
ductions by Arab Jews in this early epoch there is 
no record, except of the so-called. “ Kitab al-Ash- 
ma'at," mentioned by an anonymous author of the 
ninth Century. This work, which Sprenger (“ Leben 
und Lehre Mohammed,” 1. 49) believes to have been 
an ancient book of revelation, was not an Arabic 
work, but was probably only а compendium of rab- 
binical discussions, which its author naturally styled 
"Shema'ata.? Abd Allah ibn Saba, who is supposed 
to have been a Jew, was the first to ascribe divine 
honors to the calif Ali. He founded the Shiite sect 
of the Sabaiyya. This ends the first period, a spe- 
cial feature of which is that all its literary produe- 
tions have been transmitted through Mohammedan 
channels (see Delitzsch. Jud. Arabische Poesien 
aus Mohamm. Zeit,” 1874; Nóldeke, “Beiträge zur 
Kenntniss der Poesie der Alten Araber,” pp. 52-86; 
Hirschfeld, “Essai sur l'Histoire des Juifs de Me- 
dine,” in “Revue Etudes Juives,” vii. 167-198, x. 
10-31). 

2. Karaites: It was in the second period that 
Arabic began to be used asa scientific language. 
The first to employ it for theological works were 
the Karaites. The founder and oldest teacher of 
this sect, indeed, still employed the rabbinie dialect ; 
but later on, when the gulf between the Karaites 
and the Rabbinites widened, the former employed 
Arabic, not merely on account of the spread of that 
language, but apparently out of spite to the Rab- 
binites, whom they wished to prevent from reading 
their books. It was evidently for the same reason 
that the Karaites afterward employed Arabic char- 
acters for Hebrew quotations and translations, 

There is not much variety in the Arabic writings 
of the Karaites, as they nearly all have the same 
tendency, and were composed in. defense of narrow 
religious views, "The branches chiefy dealt with 
are Biblical Exegesis, Halakah and Theology, Po- 
lemics against Rabbinites, and Linguistics. There 
is, however, still so much uncertainty as to many 
details, that final results can not in many cases be 
obtained till further researches shall have been made 
among the manuscripts in the rarious public libraries, 
| With the beginning of the tenth century Kamite 
literature enters its fullest period. The struggle 

was reciprocal, and is no doubt largely 


Apogee of responsible for the growth of Arabic 
Karaite works among Rabbinite Jews. There 


Literature. was hardly one prominent Karaite 


writer of this period who did not 
attack Saadia. 


laiman ibn Ruhain (Salomon b. Jeroham), who 


The first claiming mention is Su- 
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wrote commentaries on the Psalms, Lamentations, 
and Ecclesiastes (MSS. British Museum, 2515-17, 
2520; llirschfeld, * Arab. Chrestom.” pp. 103-109). 
Next to him must be mentioned Yusuf Kirkisini. 


Whose “ Kitab al-Anwar we al- Manakib " (DNT D) 
forms an introduction to his commentary on the 
Pentateuch (Bacher, “Jew. Quart. Rev.” vii. 687- 
710; Harkavy, “Меп. Russ. Arch. Soc. Sect. 
Orient.” viii. 2947-321; Poznanski, in Steinschneider, 
“Festschrift,” pp. 193-218; idem, “Semitic Studies 
in Memory of A. Kohut,” pp. 435-456; Hirschfeld, 
ib. pp, 116-121). The most fertile of all, however, 
is Jefeth ibn "Ali ha-Levi (Hasan al-Basri) (Commen: 
tary on Daniel, ed. D. S. Margoliouth, Oxford, 1891). 
Besides his “Sefer ha-Mizwot,” he wrote commen- 
taries on all the Biblical books, and paid more atten- 
tion to linguistic questions than his contemporaries, 
His son Levi (Abu Sa'id) commented on the Pen- 
tateuch and on Joshua, and composed a compendium 
of the “ Agron” (dictionary) by David ben Abraham 
of Fez. David b. Boaz (993) wrote commentaries 
on the Pentateuch and on Ecclesiastes, and also a 
“ Kitab al-Usul.“ | 

The beginning of the eleventh century is marked 
by Yusuf al-Basir (Ha-Ro’ch), who wrote several 
works on theology and halakah: for example, Al 
Muhtawi” (The Comprehensive One), several re- 
sponsa, the “Kitab al-Istibsar,” on the law of in- 
heritance, of which some fragments are still extant, 
and the“ Kitab al-Isti'ána," of philosophic character 
(see P. F. Frankl, Ein Mu'tazilit. Kalàm," in * Sit- 
zungsber. der Wiener Acad.” 1872, pp. 169 et scq.).. 
About 1026 Abu al-Faraj Harun ibn al-Faraj com- 
pleted his grammatical work Al-Mushtamil ” (Poz- 
nanski, Rev. Et. Juives," xxxiii. 24-39). Не was 
also the author of a commentary on the Pentateuch. 
Ali b. Sulaiman, of the twelfth century, left, be- 
sides an exegetical work on the Pentateuch, an igron 
based on that of the above-named David ben Abra- 


ham.  Karaite literature, after its de- 
Karaite сау in Asia, found a new home, in the 
„Literature thirteenth century, in Egypt; but its 


in productions were inferior to those of 
Egypt. the preceding epoch. Israel b. Sam- 
uel ha-Dayyan of Maghreb composed 
a treatise on “Six Articles of Creed,” another on the 
ritual slaughter of animals, and, finally, a “Sefer 
ha-Mizwot.” A work similar to the last-named was 
written by his pupil, the physician Jefeth ibn Saghir 
(Al-Hakim al-Safi); and another is known as the 
“Siddur of Al-Fadhil ” (Isaiah Cohen ben Uzziyahu) 
(Steinschneider, ^ Cat. Berlin,” ii. 48; other ritual 
works, MSS. Brit. Mus. Or., 2531-32, 2536). Ju- 
dah ben Meir (also called Al-Hakim al-Thafi) wrote a | 
commentary on. Esther. Among commentators on 
the Pentateuch mention should be made of AI. 
Маат Abu Ali (Sahl ben Mazliah al-Imam), 
Abu al Sari, Abu al-Faraj-Furkan, and Al-Mukad- 
dasi. | | 
The most important author of the fourteenth cen- 
tury is the physician Samuel of Maghreb, whose 
chief work was * Al-Murshid ” (The Guide). Besides 
this, he wrote prolegomena to the Pentateuch. In 
1415 Elijah ha-Day yan wrote a work on the calen- 
dar rules, of which a Hebrew translation exists in 
St. Petersburg. An important “Chronicle of Kara- 
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ite Doctors" was compiled at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century by Ibn al Hiti (G. Margohouth, 
“Jew. Quart. Revi.” ix. 429—443). As late as the 


Seventeenth: century David Pb. Moses EMdrüz com- 
. Ф ә е LJ > hd PA Ле, 

posed a treatise in imitation of Babyah ibn РаКи- 

dahis * Guide to the Duties of the Heart." Even at 


the present day, Arabic is used, although not largely. 


by Karaites in Egypt: in that langnage they read 
the Passover Haggadah (ed. Presburg. 1868). 

3. Saadia: The development of Arabie literature 
among Rabbinites is indirectly due to the Катех, 
Saadia of Fayum (see Saana Gaox) was the first 
to enter the lists against the katter with varions po- 
lemical treatises, of which varions fragments have 
lately come to light. His works not only extend 
over every branch of Jewish learning then in exist- 
ence, but he even created a new One: namely. relig- 
ious philosophy. It was evidently his intention to 
prevent. Rabbinite Jews from making use of Karaite 
writings of any Kind. His translation and mmem— 
taries on nearly the whole Bible earned for him the 
name of “The Commentator”: and his version of 
the Pentateuch in particular obtained such popular- 
itv that it was looked upon in the light of a Tar- 
gum, and is still so considered. in Arabic-speaking 
countries, It is found in Yemen MSS. side by side 
with the Targum Onkelos. Under the title * Ag- 
ron," he also prodneed, a philological work, the only 
existing fragment of which has recently been pnb- 
lished by Harkavy, together with the remains of 
his “Sefer ha-Gahiy ? (* Studien und Mittheilungen 
aus der Kaiserl. Bibl. zu St. Petersburg,” v.). He 
also wrote a treatise on * Ninety [seventy] Unique 
or Rare Words in the Bible” (the original is lost, 
but the Hebrew version has been edited by A. Jelli- 
пек) and a large grimmatical work. For liturgical 
purposes he provided a prayer-book, which he en- 
riched with many compositions of his own, whilst 
the directions were written in Arabie. IIe also 
wrote a chronological treatise, and another on tlie 
law of inheritance (II. Derenbourg and Mayer Lam- 
bert, іх. “Traité des Successions,” ete., Paris, 1897). 
(For Sandia's philosophical writings see below.) To 
the number of pseudonymous writings under his 
name, belong a Midnish on the Decalogue (ed. Eisen- 
stiidter, Vienna, 1868; Joseph Shabbethai Farkhi. 
1849)— which is, however, nothing but a paraphrase 
made for liturgial purposes—and a description of 
man (Steinselineider, “Cat. Berlin,” i. 48). 

4. Bible: Having thus briefly sketched the man- 
ner in which Jewish-Arabie literatnre was bronght 
into existence among Rabbinites, it will be best 
to outline. its further development according to 
subject-matter, Next to Saudia, Gaon Samuel b. 
Hofni of Bagdad (died 1034) wrote commentaries 
on various Biblical books, but only part of them 
survive (Samuel bo Hofni, * Trium Sectionum Pos- 
teriorum Libri Genesis Versio Arabica.” 1886). The 
decline of Jewish learning in Irak was followed by 
its rise in Spain; and Arabic appears as the favor- 
ite language for Jewish Writings. Hafz al-Kuti, 
the Goth (1000-1050), composed a metrical para- 
phrase of the Psalms (А. Neubauer, * Revue Etudes 
Juives,“ xxx. 65-69), 
Cordova (1050-1080), stimulated by Abu al- Walid's 
grammatical and texical writings, composed. eom- 


Moss ha-Kohey Gikatilla of 


1888). 
mentioned by Al-Mwakkit CMS. Brit. Mus. Add. 


mentanes on the Pentateuch, the Prophets, Psalms, 


Job. Canticles, and Daniel; but only fragments 


of them have been preserved, in the form of 
quotations in the works of liter authors (S. Poz- 
nanski, “Ibn Jiqatilla Nebst den Fragmenten Sei- 
ner Schriften.” Leipsic, 1895). To the same period 
probably belong two anonymons translations of 
Ruth. Isaac ben Judah ben Ghayat. (1039) left a 
version of Ecclesiastes (ed. J. Loewy, Leyden, 1884), 
А yonnger contemporary but very bitter opponent 


of Moses Gikatilla was Judah b. Baliam of Toledo 
(1070-1090). 


His commentaries on the Bible have 
likewise been but incompletely handed. down (see 
Neubauer, The Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah,” pp. 


384-385; Bacher, Stade’s “ZAcitschrift, 7 xiii. 129- 


155). Fragments of an anonyinons commentary on 


the Psalms, dating from the twelfth century, are 


preserved in the library of St. Petersburg. In 1142 


the physician IIibat Allah (Nathanael) commented 
on Ecclesiastes. 
At the beginning of the thirteenth century Joseph 
b. Aknin, Maimonides’ renowned pupil, is supposed 
to have written a commentary on Canticles and а 
treatise on Biblical measures (Munk, “ Notice sur 
Joseph b. Jchondah.“ in “Journal Asiatique," 1842. 


He subsequently embraced. Islam. 


xiv. ; Steinselneider and Neubauer, in. “ Magazin,” 
A commentary of his on the Pentateuch is 


27294. p. 166). Somewhat later Tan- 

Com- hum of Jerusalem composed commen- 
mentaries. taries on the Pentatench and on many 
| other parts of the Bible (* Commen- 


tary on Joshua.” ed. Th. Haarbrücker, Berlin, 1862; 
"Comm, on Judges,” ed, Goldziher). 
ucl ha-Sefardi (end of the fourteenth century), who 
commented on the Prophets, likewise lived in 
Palestine (Steinschneider, * Hebr. Bibl., xix. 135, 
XX. 10). A commentary on the second book of Sam- 
nel was written by Isaac b. Samuel (Margolionth, 
"Jew. Quart. Rev.,“ x. 285-403). Part of this com- 
mentary is to be found in the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford. 
Yemen Abraham b. Solomon, who compiled notes 
on the Prophets (Poznanski, le. p. 68). A com- 
mentary on Esther, regarded as à. pseudony mous 
work of Maimonides, was edited (Leghorn, 1759) 
by Abraham b. Daniel Lumbroso. 
dates from the sixtcenth century, and is written in 
the dialect of Maghreb. 
nessed anew awakening of literary interest among 


Isaac b, Sam- 


In the fifteenth century there flonrished in 


It probably 
The last centnry has wit- 


the Jews of Asia and Africa; and the printing- 
presses of Leghorn, Cairo, Algiers, Oran, Jerusalem, 


Bombay, Poona, апа Calentta are busy with trans- 


lations, chiefly of those books of the Bible that 


are used in the liturgy, viz., Pentateuch, Haftarot, 


Psalms, the Five Scrolls. and Job (“ Hebr. Bibl.” 
xiii. 49). A translation of the whole Bible by Ezec- 
kiel Shem-Tob David was printed in Bombay in 
1359, and one of the Apocrypha by Joseph David in 
1895. | 
Following in the wake of exegesis there sprang 
up a literature of Midrashic and homiletic explana- 
tion of the Bible. The British Museum possesses 
manuscripts (Or. 66-70) of discourses on the Penta- 
teuch, which arc attributed to David b. Abraham, 
Maimonides’ grandson. The bulk of the homiletic 
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literature belongs to Yemen. In the middle of the 
fourteenth century Nathanael ben [Isaiah compiled 
a kind of Midrash under the title * Nur 

Mid- al Thulm.“ specimens of which are 
rashim and still extant (dem, Xii. 39: Alexander 


Homilies. Коши, Light of Shade and Lamp 
of Wisdom," New York, ISH; Hirsch- 
feld, “Arab. Chrestom.” pp. 11-145.. The. phy- 


sician Yahya b. Sulaiman (Zakariyya, about. 1420) 
was the author of the Midrash Hefez. written 
in a mixture of Hebrew and Arabic (Steinschneider. 
“Cat. Berlin.“ i. 64. 71), a Commentary on which 
exists under the title “ Al-Durrah al-Muntakhaba 7 
(MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 2746). 
Said b. Da'nd al-Adani wrote homilies on the Pen- 
tateuch under the tie " Kitab najat al ehartkin “ 
(0. 2785). Abu Mansur al-Dhamari was the author 
of the “Siraj al Ска” (see Kohut, 7 Aboo Manzur 
21-Dhamari,” New York, 1892); and. finally, David 
al-Lawani composed a Midrashic work. 7 Al-Wajiz 
al-Mughni.“ Glosses on the Decalogue were writ- 
ten by Moses b. Joseph al-Balidah (MS. Brit. Mus. 
Or. 2746). Various anonymous. compilations, be- 
longing to the same class and written in vulgar 
dialect. also exist (Hirschfeld, le. pp. 14-19). 

5. Linguistics: Jewish philologists modeled 
their works on those of the Arabs. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that many of them were written in 
Arabic, The earliest Jewish grammarian is Judah 
b. Roraish, of Tahort, in North Africa (cd. Barges, 
Paris, 1859). Jis 7 Risalah " (Epistle), exhorting the 
community of Fez not to negleet the study of the 
Targum., embodies the first attempt at a compara- 
tive study of Semitic languages. He is, however, 
far outranked by Saadia, who was the first to make 
philological studies a special science. Saadia’‘s first 

work, styled “ Agron,” of which only 
Philology. some fragments have been preserved, 
| was partly Jexicographical, partly 
grammatical. More details on the latter. subject 
were to be found in his chief work, * Book on the 
[Hebrew] Language,” in twelve parts: but unfortu— 
nately this is not now in existence. The only two 
works of his that have been preserved are his cty- 
mological essay on “Ninety [seventy] Unique or 
Rare Words in the Bible,” and his commentary on 
the “Sefer Yezirah.” which contains serammatical 
paragraphs, In thc middle of the tenth century 
there flourished in Kairwan Dunnch ben Tamim. 
Soon after Saadia, Abu al-Faraj Harun of Jerusa- 
lem, the Karaite, composed a work on grammar and 
lexicography under the title * Al Mushtamil * (Рол: 
nanski, " Rev. Et. Juives.“ XXX. 24-39, 197-218). 

The oldest linguistic studies in Spain. were not 
written in Arabic, but in Hebrew; and there is 
none of real importance till Judah Hayyuj (of Fez), 
who, at the beginning of the cleventh century, wit- 
nessed the famous struggle between the pupils of 
Menahem and. Dunash ben Labrat. Hayyuj was 
followed by Abn al-Walid Merwan (Jonah) b. Ja- 
nuh, whose writings are of a more comprehensive 
nature. The latter not only criticized and supple- 
mented Hayyuj. but wrote important grammatical 
works and a dictionary (“The Book of Hebrew 
Roots,” ed. A. Nenbauer, Oxford, 1875; Hebrew 
version, ed. W. Bacher, Berlin, 1891). Judah b. 


А few decades later. 
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Balam wrote on the accents of the first three books 
of the Hagiographa, on homonyms (“ Kitab al-Taj- 
nis") and several smaller treatises. Prominent 
alike as conmientater of the Bible and. grammarian 
was Moses Gikatilla, who wrote on the 7 Masculine 
and Feminine"; bnt this work is lost. To the same 
century belongs Теле b. Jashush, who was the au- 
thor of a work on Inflections (7 Kitab al Taxarif “). 
The twelfth centnry shows farther development. 
Abn Ibrahim b. Barun wrote “ Kitab al- Muwazana,” 
a treatise on comparative Hebrew and Arabic. phi- 
losophy (ed. with a Russinn introduction and annota- 
tions, by P. v. Kokovzow, St. Petersburg, 1883). 
Judah hi-Levi's "Alkhazari" has a grammatical 
chapter with interesting features (ed. Hirschfeld. pp. 
128-138) After this period Hebrew preponderated 
over Arabie for philological pursuits. In the four- 
teenth century there is only Тапа of Jerusalem, 
who wrote a dictionary on the Mishnah (Al Mur- 
shid ") in connection with Maimonides’ commentary 
on the same. In the fifteenth century the African, 
Saadia ben Danan, composed a grammatical work 
and a Hebrew-Arabic dictionary. Another glossary 
on Maimonides’ Mishnah commentary was compiled 
by David ben Yesha ha-Lewi of Aden (Steinschnei- 
der, “Cat. Berlin.“ No: 113). Of anonymous wri- 
tings mention max be made of a grammatical com- 
pendium attached to а Karaite prayer-book (MS. 
Brit. Mus. Or. 25-36). an Arabie-Persian. voeabn- 
lary (MS. Brit. Mus. Add. T701), a treatise on difti- 
cult words in Bible сапа Mishnah (Hirschfeld, 
"Amb. Chrestom.,” pp. 31-94), and а chapter on 
siblical Aramaic (%%. pp. 54-60). 

6. Talmud and Halakah: It was but natural 
that in the Talmud and Halakah Arabic did not be- 
come se popular as in other branches of Jewish lit- 
erature.’ The rabbinic dialect. for discussions on 
Halakah was too firmly established to suffer the in- 
trusion of Arabic; and nach that has been written 
on such subjects in Arabie has either perished, or 
has been chictly studied in Hebrew versions. There 
is no suflicient evidence to prove that an Arabic ver- 
sion of the Mishnah by Saadia was ever written, 
since the short notice given by Pethahiah of Regens- 
burg is too scant to admit of any definite conclusions. 
Some of his Arabie responsa have been preserved. 
The translation made by Saadia’s Spanish contempo- 
rary, Joseph ben Abi Thaur, was not made to sup- 
ply a want felt by Jews, but at the request of a bib- 
Hiophile ruler. It is therefore not surprising that it 
should have been lost, as probably not more than 
one copy of it ever existed, | 

Joseph b. Abraham b. Sheth and. Isaac al-Faz 
wrote responsa in Arabic. Maimonides, while wri- 
ting his commentary on the Mishnah in Arabic, left 
the text untranslated: and it was the Hebrew ver- 
sion of this commentary which became popular, 
although the original was also fre- 
quently copied. Many portions of the 
same exist in print; and its study is 
of the utmost importance in the veri- 
fication of the version attached to present-day edi- 
tions of the Talmud. Maimonides also wrote a 
“Sefer ha-Mizwot” in Arabic, to serve as a kind of 
introduction to his Mishnah Torah (introduction and 
the first three paragraphs edited, with German trans- 


Maimon- 
ides. 
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lation, by M. Peritz. Breslau, 1882: the whole ed- 
ited, with French translation, by M. Bloch, Paris, 
1888S). Lastly. he used Arabie for numerous re- 
sponsa; and the autographs of a few of these are 
fortunately still in existence (Margolionth, " Re- 
sponsa of Maimonides in the Original Arabic." in 
"Jew, Quart. Rev.“ xi. 553; Simonsen, “Arabic 
Responsa," db. xii. 184-137; “Hebr. Bibl.“ xix. 
113). His son Abraham, though not inheriting his 


and endeavored to supplement the latter's writings 
by a work wherein religious observance Was dis- 
cussed in а semi-philosophical manner (7 Kitab al- 
Kifavah”). Im a correspondence with David b. 
Hisdai of Bagdad ( Maasé Nissim,” edited by B. 
Goldberg. Paris, 1867), he defends the theories of his 
father. There also exists a collection of Arabie re- 
sponsa by him under the title " Megillat Setarim ” 
(MS. Montetiore [Halberstam], p. 56). Among the 
fragments brought from the Genizah in Egypt, there 
are a host of smaller Arabic essays and letters on 
matters of Halakah. Ritual commentaries in Arabie 
are attached to many prayer-books now in use in 
Asiatic and African. Communities. Sammel b. Jam‘ 
wrote on the slaughter of animals (* Karmel,” iii. 
215: Geiger's Jud. Zeit." 1862). A volume on the 
laws 10 be observed by women was published by 
Jacob Алкама (Algiers, 1855). who translated the 
“Sefer Dat Yehudit” (published Leghorn, 1827) 
from Spanish into Arabic. 

7. Liturgy: The employment of Arabic for li- 
turgical purposes commenced with the translation of 
such portions of the Bible as held a place in public 
worship. Jt has been stated above that Saadia sup- 
plemented his prayer book with an Arabie text con- 
taining ritual regulations—a practise imitated in the 
Yemen prayer-books, the oldest of which date from 
the fifteenth century (* Hebr. Bibl.“ xxi. 54; “Cat. 
Berlin." i. 69, 117-130: W. HL Greenburg, * The 
Haggadah According to the Rite of Yemen,” London, 
1896). Although in the praver itself Hebrew was 
adhered to, Arabic began to encroach upon the pivyu- 
. tim in the sixteenth century, and was subsequently 
very largely employed. Some of these pixyntim en- 
joy meat popularity. as, for example, the Habdalah 
"Song of Elijah” (Hirschfeld, “Journal Royal Asi- 
atic Society,” 1891, pp. 293-310), the 
tale of Jannah (геле, “ Jewish-Arabic 
Liturgies,” in “Jew. Quart. Rev." vi. 
119-135, vii. 418-427), other ^kinot," the Arabic ver- 
sion of Bar ohni. ete. The prayer-books printed 
for use in. Oriental and African. communities have 

asie pivyutim appended; and a survey 
of this neglected field of Jewish literature would 
well reward the labor bestowed on it. because it 
offers interesting linguistic problems besides. A 
special feature of these prayer-books is the (vulgar) 
Arabic version of the Aramaic Targums of some 
portions of the Pentateuch, such as the blessing of 
Jacob, the Song of Moses, and the Decalogue; also 
prominent Haftarot, as that of the last day of Pass- 
over and the Ninth Day of Ab; finally, of the. Five 
Scrolls, and the Megillat Antiochns (idem, * Arab. 
Chrestom." pp. 1-6). Favorite subjects for trans- 
lation are Ibn Gabirol's * Azharot,” Jndah ha-Levi's 
famous piyyut. PA ™ (Alexandria, 1879), for the 


Ritual. 
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Sabbath before Purim. and a legendary paraphrase 
of Abot, v. Ө (anat wie, Leghorn, 1846). Besides 


the last-named. the whole of the Pirke Abot (3233 


many. ed. Joseph Shabbethai Farhi, Leghorn, 1819) 


has in many prayer-books its Arabic version side by 
side with the original. The Passover Haggadah has 
often been edited with Arabic translation and com- 
mentarics. Karaite prayer-books show similar fea- 
tures. Arabic directions are already to be found in 
Fadhil’s (IStiah Cohen b. Uzziyahn) *Siddur” (see 
above, par. 2), not to speak of later compilations. 
Isaac b. Solomon gave an Arabic version of Теп 
Articles of Creed” (AD ASB, Eupatoria, 1840). 

8. Philosophy and Theology: The employ- 
ment of Arabic for philosophical discussion grew 
ont of conditions that differed from those which 
affected most of the preceding branches. Jews 
would probably never have written on philoso- 
phy, had they not been impelled to do so by the 
Arabs, whose works formed their sole sources of 
information on this subject. These latter provided 
them with a terminology, for which the Hebrew 
langnage offered no facilities; and their influence is 
so apparent that the Hebrew translations from Ara- 
bic, as well as works written originally in Hebrew, 
bear a thoroughly Arabie stamp. All Jewish philo- 
sophical works that were cpoch- making are written 
in Arabic, and most of them are evidently meant for 
Arab readers also. 

Although not exactly the oldest philosophical au- 
thor, Saadia was the first 10 form his ideason Jewish 
theology intoa system. He was therefore the father 
of Jewish philosophy. His method is that of the 
class of Mohammedan philosophers known as Mota- 
zilites. Somewhat carlier than Saadia was Abu 
Yaʻakub Ishak b. Sulaiman (Isaac Israeli the elder, 
died about 950), physician to Abu Muhammed ‘Ubaid 

Allah al-Mahdi in Kairwan. He was 


Develop- the anthor of a “ Book of Definitions“ 

ment —probably the oldest of its kind— 
of Jewish preserved in a Hebrew version only 
Thought. (ed. IT. Hirschfeld, pp. 233, 234: Stein- 


schneider, * Festschrift,“ pp. 131-141). 
The first period also includes Bahya b. Josef b. 
kodah (lived in Spain 1040). the author of“ Duties 
of the Heart” and Reflections of the Soul.“ His 
contemporary, Solomon b. Gabirol, was the first to 
introduce Neoplatonie ideas into Jewish philosophy. 
His Arabic works are “The Source of Life,” Im- 
provement of Morals.” and the ethical treatise 
“Choice of Pearls” (Munk, * Mélanges de Philoso- 
phie Juive et Arabe," Paris, 1859). Judah ha-Levi 
(1140) treats Jewish theology from quite a different 
point of view. In his famous * Kitab Alkhazari” 
(ed. H. Hirschfeld, with the revised Hebrew ver- 
sion, Leipsic. 1887) hé discards the method of the 
Kalam as well as Aristotelianism in general. and 
takes his stand on tradition. He also vigorously 
attacks the doctrines of the Karaites, Joseph b. 
Zaddik of Cordova (died 1149), in his * Microcosm.” 
discussed ideas fostered by Ibn Gabirol. Abraham 
ibn Daud (died 1180) paved the way toward abso- 
lute Aristotelianism in his“ Emunah Ramah.” 
Jewish philosophy reached its apogee in Moses 
Maimonides. Maimun (the father) himself was the 
author of the “Letter of Consolation” (ed. L. M. 
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Simmons. “Jew. Quart. Rev.” ii. 335), in which he 
warned. Jews not to forget. their belief, although 
compelled to appear outwardly as Moslems. His 
son Moses, the greatest of Jewish thinkers, com- 
posed, when still young, a compendium of logic, 
and a treatise on the “Unity [of God]." m Arabic. 
The introduction to his commentary on Abot is also 
of philosophical character, and is known under the 
separate title, “Eight Chapters” (Pocock, * Porta 
Mosis," pp. 181 et seq.. ed. M. Wolff. with German 
translation, Leipsic. 1863). The commeniary on 
*]Holek." the tenth chapter of Sanhe- 
drin (%. pp. 133 ef. seq.) contains the 
“Thirteen Articles of Creed” formu- 
lated by him. A system of his theol- 
ogy is laid down in his chief work, "Guide of the 
Perplexed ” (ed. S. Munk, with French translation, 
"aris, 1856-66; compare H. Hirschfeld, Kritische 
Bemerkungen zu Munk's Ausgabe des Dalilat al- 
Hairin," in Monatsschrift.“ xxxix. 404-413, 460- 
473). Another work of his is the “Consolatory 
Epistle." sent to the Jews of Yemen. Maimonides 
was so exhaustive that after him not much was com- 
posed that could claim originality. Of those who 
followed in his steps, mention must first be made 
of his son Abraham, whose chief theological work 
has already been mentioned. His co-disciple, Joseph 
b. Judah b. Aknin (Abu al-Hajjaj Joseph b. Үаһуаһ 
al Sabti al Maghrabi), to whom the * Guide? was 
dedicated, was himself the author of a work * Medi- 
cine of the Soul,” and of another discovered by 
Munk. A kind of imitation of the * Moreh” is to 
be found in the anonymous work "Pearls of the 
Secrets." An abstract of Aristotelian philosophy 
in the style of Maimonides is given by Musa b. 
Tubi in his poem “ Al-Sab'iniyyah," consisting of 
seventy verses (the original, with the IIebrew ver- 
sion and a commentary by Solomon b. Immanuel 
da Piera, edited and translated by H. Hirschfeld, 
Ramsgate, 1894). 

With the decline of Jewish philosophy the em- 
ployment of Arabic also diminishes. A commen- 
tary on Maimonides’ “ Sefer ha-Madda‘” was written 
by ‘Ala al-Din al-Muwakkit (MS. Brit. Mus. Add. 
27294). There still remains to be mentioned Judah 
b. Nissim b. Malka, whose work * Anas al-Gharib ? 
contains a commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah” and 
the “Chapters on R, Eliezer” (Hirschfeld, “Arab. 
Chrestom.” рр, 19-31), and several anonymous treat- 
ises on * Macrocosm and Microcosm ” (*Cat. Ber- 
lin.“ ji. 105), which Steinsehneider believes to be an 
abstract from Joseph Kirkisuni's work mentioned 
above. An ethical treatise exists in manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. SS.,“ No. 1422). 

9. Polemics: Неге may be recorded some works 


of a polemical character, because they are theological 
aswell, These comprise not only the conilicts De- 


tween Rabbinites and Karaites, but also treatises 
written to repel the encroachments of philosophy 
and the dogmas of other creeds. Among these 
writers is David al-Mekammez, to whom is attributed 
a work entitled “Twenty Treatises” (Steinschnet- 
der, “Cat. Bodl." col. 880). The writings of Sulai- 
man b. Ruhaim and Jefeth (sce above) abound in 
attacks upon the Rabbinites; but these were com- 


Maimon- 
ides. 


‘Aramaic, and Arabic portions. 
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pletely defeated by Saadia. Further attacks were 
made by Samucl b. Пори (/5. col. 1031; Z. D. М. 
G.“ viii. 551. ix. S38). by Samuel ha-Nagid (who also 
criticized the Koran), aud especially by Judah ha- 
Levi. Alililiated to the * Alkhazari" of the last- 
named, and written in defense of Judaism, was Sa‘ad 
b. Mansur's (1250) " Tankih al-Abhbath " (L. Hirsch- 
feld, “Sa'ad b. Mansuribn Kammiina,” Leipsic, 1893; 
Goldziher, in * Steinschneider Festschrift,“ pp. 110- 
114)  Pseudonymously attributed. to Sa'ad is а 
work dealing with the * Differences Between the 
Rabbinitesand the Karaites ” (II. Hirschfeld. * Arab. 
Chrestom.” pp. 69-103). Another anonymous work 
is the “Report of the Discussion with a Bishop.” 
Finally, mention must not be omitted of two Jewish 
renegades, viz., Ibn. Kusin, a physician in Mosul, 
and an anonymons writer who pretended to prove 
the truth of Mohammed's prophethood. | 
10. Cabala: Arabic commentaries on the “Sefer 
Yezirah” were written by Isaac Israeli (Stcinschnei- 
der, "Cat. Berlin,” i. 55), Saadia (ed. with French 
translation by M. Lambert, Paris, 1891), and Judah 
b. Nissim b..Malkah (sce above). Greater activity 
has been displayed in the present age. An Arabic 
translation of the “Sefer Yezirah” was made by 
Abraham David Ezekiel, in Bombay (Poona, 1888), 
He also translated into Arabic portions of the Zohar 
(“Idra Zutta") (7h. 1887; Algiers, 1853), “Joseph ` 
Ergas” (Bombay, 1888), ^ Shomer Emunim, and the 
sermons of Isaac Lopez of Aleppo (Bombay, 1888). 
11. Poetry and Tales: Many productions that 
come under this heading have already been noticed 
at the commencement of this article, and in the 
paragraph on Liturgy. Several poems by Karaite 
authors have been published by Pinsker. Single 
Arabic verses are to be found in many of Ibn 
Ezra's Hebrew poems (Rosin, Reime und Gedichte 
des Abraham ben Ezra,” Breslau, 1888); and in 
one of Al-Harizi’s Makamas (No. xi.) a poem is in- 
sorted in which each verse is divided into Hebrew, 
The Makamas are 
preceded by an Arabic preface (Steinschneider, *La 
Prefazione Arabica delle Makamat di Giuda Al-Ha- 
rizi,” ete., Florence, 1879). Abraham b. Sahl, al- 
though born a Jew, ranks among Mohammedan 
poets. The philosophical poem of Musa ben Tubi 
has already been mentioned. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury there flourished in Aden, Shalom b. Joseph 
Shabbezi (don "У DD. MS. Brit. Mus. Or. 41 14), 
who compiled a diwan of Arabic poems, many of 
which are cf his own composition. Of more recent 


works mention may be made of the interesting col- 


lection of cpigrams, quatrains, and ditties, st yled 
“Safinah Ma'luf," by Solomon b. Hayyim Bunan 
(Leghorn, 1877). For prose works on the subject of 
belles-lettres the chief place belongs to Moses ibn 
Ezra's “Kitab al-Muhadharah wal-Mudaharah ” 
(Schreiner, Rev. Et. Juives,” XXXI. 98-117, XXXII. 
62-81, 236-249; R. K. Kokowzow, “Kitab al-Muhad- 
harah,” St. Petersburg, 1895; portions of Arabic text 
with Russian introduction; H. Hirschfeld, “Arab. 
Chrestom." pp. 61-63). A collection of proverbs 
was printed in Bombay in 1889. Isaac Crispin's 
ethical treatise was translated by Joseph b. Hasn. 
A translation. of ond did d. by Abu Yusuf 
Habib, was printed at Oran in 1889, "There also 
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exists n rieh literature of tales, mostly. of sacred 
character, both originals and translations; namely, 
legendary biographies of the Patriarehs, of Joseph, 
of Moses, and of Solomon (Bombay, 1886). Of more 
seenlar character is a volume entitled Буусу" neyo 
(Leghorn, 1868), which contains a version of Sinda- 
bad's travels, An anonymous historical work was 
edited by Ad. хз ( Medieval Jewish Chroni- 
cles." ii. SU e seq. ). 

12. Medicine: Jews distingnished themselves 
early in medicine, partly by translating from Greek 
and Syriac, partly by independent works. The old- 
est is Meserjawaih (883), to whom Steinsehneider has 
devoted a special article (Z. D. M. G.” Hil, 428-4234), 
The most prominent Jewish physician of the tenth 
century Was: Бале Jsrach (Wüstenfeld. *" Gesch. 
d. Атр. Aerzte“ pz 51: Steinschneider. 7 Hebr. 
Uebers.” p. 261) of Knirwan, mentioned above, who 
made himself. famous by his treatise on “ Fevers.” 
Moses b. Eleazer al 1хг (“Ibu Abi Oxcibia," ed. 
A. Müller. ii. S7). as well as his sons [sane and Ish- 
mael, and Jacob the son of the last-named, were 
physicians to the Vizier Muizz al-Din (end of the 
century). At the beginning of the twelfth century 
Jewish physicians in Spain also began to write in 
Arabic. Abu Ja'far Joseph Ашпай b. Hisdai (a 
friend of the philosopher Ibn Baja) (25. p. 51) trans- 
lated. the works of Hippocrates. for Al-Ma mun, 
vizier to the Eeyptian calif. Amir bi ahkam Allah. 
Likewise in Cairo flourished (1161) the Karaite, Sa- 
did b. Abi al- Bayyan (Steinschneider, “ Hebr. Bibl." 
xiii. 61-63). Maimonides was distinguished as a med- 
icalauthor: among ether works on medicine he wrote 
а commentary on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates 
(dcm, “ZA. D. M. G.” xliii. 218-224; dem, " Hebr, 
Uebers." p. 769). His son Abraham (Wiistenfeld, 25. 
p. TE). also, was a medical authority, and so was 
Joseph b. Indah (Munk, “Notice sur Joseph b. 
Jehouda," p. 58). In the middle of the twelfth 
century flourished Amram al-Israili ("Ibn Abi 
Oscibia," p. 213: Steinschneider, “Zwei Jüd. Aerzte 
Imran b. Sadaga und Muwaffak b. Schug.“ in * Z D. 
M. G.“ 1871). born in 1165 at Damascus; died 
1259 at Emesa (Hims). Samuel b. Judah b. Abbas 
(see ABBAS) wrote a work styled “Kitab al-Mutid ? 
Gb, p, 31). Abu al-Hayyaj Jusuf of Fez (i), b. 213) 
studied nnder Maimonides. He lived later on in 
Aleppo and composed. а commentary on Hippoc- 
rates, as well as а work on pharmacy. To the 
twelfth century belongs also Al-Asad al-Mahalli (b. 
Jacob ben Isaac), who lived in Egypt and afterward 
in Damascus (4%. p. 118). In the thirteenth century 
Ihn Abi al-Hasan al-Barkamani wrote on hy giene. 
A medical eneyvelopedia was compiled by Abu 
Mansur al-Haruni (end of the fourteenth century; 
Stemschicider, * Cat. Berlin,” Н. 98, 102: see“ Z. D. 
M. G.“ xlvii. 374) under the title * Al-Muntakib.” 

13. Mathematics: The oldest Jewish nat herne 
tieinn Was Masballah (Steinschneider, “Z. D. M. G.” 
xlviii. 484-440). who was a prolific writer. An 
ANONYMOUS work on astronomy by л Yemen Jew is 
described by Steinschneider Cat. Berlin,” p. 80). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr. еер, Berlin, 1893; 


idem, 4 Introduction to the Arabic Literature of 
Jews, in Jewish Quarterly Review, 1x.-xiii. ed 
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ARABIC PHILOSOPHY — ITS iNFLU. 
ENCE ON JUDAISM: Arabic philosophy dates 
from the appearance of dissenting scctsin Islam. A 
century had hardly elapsed. after Mohammed re- 
vealed the Koran, when numerous germs of religious 
schism began to arise. Independent minds sought 
to investigate the doctrines of the Koran, which 
until then had been accepted in blind faith on the 
authority of divine revelation. The first independ- 
ent protest was that of the Kadar (from the Arabic 
kadara, to have power), whose partisans affirmed 
the freedom of the will, in contrast with the Jabar- 
ites (jatar, force, constraint), who maintained. the 
belief in fatalism. 

In the second. century of the Iegira, a schism 
arose in the theological schools of Bassora, over 
Which Hasan al-Basri presided. A pupil. Wasil 
ihn Atha, who was expelled from the school because 
his answers were contrary to tradition, proclaimed 
himself leader ef a new school, and systematized all 
the radical opinions of. preceding sects, particularly 
those of the Kadarites. This new school or sect was 
called Motazilite (from 20го, to separate oneself, 
to dissent) Its principal dogmas were three: (1) 
God is an absolute unity, and no attribute can be 
ascribed to Him. (2) Man is a free agent. It is on 
account of these two principles that the Motazilites 
designate themselves the “Ashab al"Adl w'al 
Tauhid” (The Partizans of Justice and Unity). (8) 

АП Knowledge necessary for tlie salva- 


Rise tion of man emanates from his reason; 
of First he could acquire knowledge before as 
Radical well as after Revelation, by the sole 
School. light of reason—a fact which, there- 


fore, makes knowledge obligatory 
upon all men, at all times, and in all places. The 
Motazilites, compelled to defend their principles 
against theorthodox religious party, looked for sup- 
port to the doctrines of philosophy, and thus founded 
a rational theology, which they designated “‘Ilm-al- 
Kalam ” (Science of the Word); and those professing 
it were called Motekallamin. — This appellation, 
originally designating the Motazilites, soon became 
the common name forall seeking philosophical dem- 
oustrition in confirmation of religious principles. 
The first Motekallamin had to combat both theortho- 
dox and the infidel parties, between whom they oc- 
сире! the middle ground; but the efforts of subse- 
quent generations were entirely concentrated against 
the philosophers. -` 
From the ninth century onward, owing to Calif 
al-Ma‘mun and his successor, Greek philosophy was 
introduced among the Aribs, and the Peripatetic 
school began to find able representatives among 
them: such were A1- Kindi, Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, and 
Ibn Roshd, all of whose fundamental principles were 


considered as heresies by the Motekallamin, 
Aristotle, the prince of the philesephcrs, demon- 


strated the unity of God; but. from the view which 
he maintaincd, that matter was eternal, it followed 
that God could not he the Creator of the world. 
Again, to assert, as the Peripatctics did, that God's 
knowledge extends only to the general laws of the 
universe, and not to individual and accidental things, 
JS tantamount to giving denial to prophecy. One 


other point shocked the faith of the Motekallamin— 
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the theory of the intellect. The Peripatetics taught 
that the human soul was only an aptitude—a faculty 
capable of attaining every variety of passive perfec- 
tion—and. that through information and virtue it 
became qualified for union with the active intellect, 
Which litter emanates from God. To admit this 
theory would be to deny the immortality of the soul 
(see ALEXANDER OF Alarropistas). Wherefore the 
Motekallamin had, before anything else, to establish 
a system of philosophy to demonstrate the creation 
of matter, and they adopted to that end the theory 
ofatomsas enunciated by Democritus, They tanght 
that atoms possess neither quantity nor extension, 
Originally atoms were created by God. and are 
created now as occasion. seems 10 re- 
Argument quire. Bodies come into existenec or 
for the, through the aggregation or the 
Creation. sunderance of these atoms. But this 
theory did not remove the objections 
of philosophy to a creation of matter. For, indeed, 
if it be supposed. that God commenecd His work at 
a certain. definite time hy His “will,” and for a cer- 
tain definite object, it must be admitted that He was 
imperfect. before accomplishing His will, or before 
attaining Iis object. In order to obviate this difli- 
culty, the Motekallamin extended their theory of the 
atoms to Time, and claimed that. just as Space is con- 
stituted of atomsand vacuum, Time, likewise, is con- 
stituted of small indivisible moments. The creation 
of the world once established, it was an easy matter 
for them to demonstrate the existence of a Creator, 
aud that IIe is unique, omnipotent, and omniscient, 
Toward the middle of the eighth century a dis- 
senting sect—still in existence to-day—called Ka- 
raites, arose in Judaism. In order to give a philo- 
sophical tiuge to their polemics with theiropponents, 
they borrowed the dialectic forms of the Motekal- 
lamin, and even adopted. their name (Mas'udi, in 
“Notices et. Extraits des Manuscrits de la Biblio. 
théque Royale,” viii, 349-351), and thus transplanted 
the Kalam gradually to Jewish soil, to undergo the 
same transformations there as among the Arabs. 


The oldest religio-philosophieal work preserved 


is that of Saadia (892-042), “Emunot we-De‘ot” 
(Book of Beliefs and Opinions) In 
this work Saadia ticats of the ques- 
tions that interested the Motekallamin 
so deeply —such as the creation of matter, the unity 
of God, the divine attributes, the soul, ete.—and he 
criticizes the philosophers severely. For to Saadia 
there is no problem as to creation: God created the 
world er nihilo, just as Scripture attests: and he con- 
tests the theory of the Motekallamin in reference to 
atoms, which theory, he declares, is just as contrary 
to reason and religion as the theory of the philoso- 
phers professing the eternity of matter. To prove 
the unity of God, Saadia uses the demonstrations of 
the Motekallamin. Only the attributes of essence 
(sifat-al-datiat) can be ascribed to God, but not the 
attributes of action (s/fit-al-af ‘aliyat), The soul is n 
substance more delicate even than that of the celes- 
tial spheres. Here Sandia controverts the Motekal- 
Jamin, who considered the soul an “accident” (com- 
pare “ Moreh,” i. 74), and employs the following one 
of their premises to justify his position: “Only a 
substance can be the substratum of an accident? 


Saadia. 
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(that is, of a non-essential property of things). Saa- 
dia argues: If the soul be an accident only, it can 
self have no such accidents as wisdom, joy, love.” 
ete. Saadia was thus in every way a supporter of 
the Kalum; and if at times he deviated fron its doc- 
trines, it Was owing to his religious views; just as 
the Jewish and Moslem Peripateties stopped short in 
their respective Aristotclianism whenever there was 
danger of wounding orthodox religion. 

Jewish philosophy entered upon а new period in 
the eleventh century. The works of the Peripatetics 
—Al-Farabi and Ihn Sina (Avicenna)—on the one 
side. and the“ Encyclopedia of the Brethren of Pu- 
nity “—a transformed Kalam founded on Neoplatonic 
theories—on the other side, exercised considerable 
influence upon Jewish thinkers of that age. The 

two leading philosophers of the pe- 


The riod are Ibn Gabirol (Avieebron) and 
Neopla- Bahyn ben Joseph ibn Paknda—the 
tonic former standing npon a purely philo- 
Philoso- sophical platform, the latter upon а 
phy. reHgio-philosophical one; and both 
attaining similar results. Doth be. 


lieve in a universal matter as the substratum of all 
(except God) that exists; but Варуа goes further and 
determines what that matter is: it is Darkness 
(C Ma'ani al-Nafs," translated by Broy dé, p.17). But 
this matter did not exist from all eternity, as the 
Peripateties claimed. It iseasy to perceive here the 
growth of the Peripatetic ideas as to substance and 
form; but influenced by religion, these ideas are so 
shaped as to admit the non-eternity of matter. In 
all that pertains to the soul and its action, Gabi- 
rol and Baliya аге undonbtedly influenced by. the 
“Brethren of Purity.” Man (the microcosm) is in 
every wey like the celestial spheres (the macrocosm). 


Just as the heavenly spheres receive their motion 


from the universal soul —which is a simple substance 
emanating from God—so man receives his motion 
from the rational soul—another simple substance 
emanating from Him (e., p. 60; Munk, “ Mélanges 
de Philosophie," p. 266) In fact, creation came 
through emanation, and in the following sequence: 
(1) The active intellect; (2) the universal soul— 
Which moves the heavenly sphere; (3) nature; (4) 
darkness—which at the beginning was bnt a capac- 
ity to receive form; (5) the celestial spheres; (6) the 
heavenly bodies; (7) fire; (8) air; (9) water; (10) 
earth (* Ma'ani al-Nafs,” 72; compare Munk, Le., р. 
201) But as regards the question of the attributes 
which occupy the Jewish and Moslem theologians 
so much, Bahya, in his work on ethics, * Hobot 
ha-Lebabot,” written in Arabic under the title 
of “Kitab al-Midayat fi faraidh al Kulub” (The 
Duties of the Heart), is of the same opinion as the 
Motazilites, that the attributes by which one at- 
tempts to describe God should be taken in a nega- 
tive sense, as excluding the opposite attributes. 
With reference to Gabirol, a positive opinion can 
not be given on this point, as his “Fons Vitie " does 


not deal with the question; but there is reason to 


believe that he felt the influence of the Asharites, 
who admitted attrizutes. In fact, in his poetical 
philosophy, entitled “Keter Malkut" (The Crown 
of Royalty), Gabirol uses numerous attributes in 
describing God. | 
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By way of a general statement, one may say that 
the Neoplatonic philosophy among the Jews of the 
eleventh century marks a transitional epoch, leading 
either to the pure. philosophy of the Peripateties or 
to the mysticism of the Cabala. 

The twelfth century saw the apotheosis of pure 
philosophy and the decline of the Kalam, which 
latter, being attacked by both the philosophers and 
the orthodox, perished for lack of Champions. This 
supreme exaltation of philosophy was due, in great 
measure, to Gazzali (1005-1111) among the Arabs, 
and to Jadah ha-Levi (01140) among the Jews. In 
fact. the attacks directed. аайы the philosophers 
by Gazzali in his work, “Tuhfat al-Falasafa? (The 

| Destruction of the Philosophers), not 
The only produced, by reaction, a current 
Apotheosis favorable to philosophy, but induced 


of the philosophers themselves to profit 
Phi- by his criticism. they thereafter ma- 
losophy. king their theories clearer and their 


logie closer. The influence of this reac- 
tion brought forth the two greatest philosophers that 
the Arabic Peripatetic school ever produced, name- 
ly, Ibn. Baja (Aven Paceyand Ibn Вова (Averroes), 
both of whom undertook the defense of philosophy. 

Since no idea and no literary or philosophical 
movement ever germinated on Arabian soil without 
leaving its impress on the Jews, Gazzali found an 
imitator in the person of Judah ha-Levi. This illus- 
trious poet took upon himself to free religion from 
the shackles of speenlative philosophy, and to this 
end wrote the Cuzari.“ in which he sought to dis- 
credit all schools of philosophy alike. He passes 
severe censure upon the Motekallamin for seeking 
to support religion by philosophy. He says, 1 
consider him to have attained the highest. degree of 
perfection who is convinced of religious truths with- 
out having scrutinized them and ressoned over 
them " (* Cozari," v.). Then he reduced the chief 
propositions of the Motekallamin, to prove the unity 
of God, to ten in number, describing tliem at length, 
and concluding in these terms: Does the Kalam 
give us more information concerning God and His 
attributes than the prophet did?" (Ib. iii. and iv.) 
Aristotefianism finds no favor in his eyes, for it is 
no less given to details and criticism: Neoplatonism 
alone suited him somewhat, owing to its appeal to 
his poetic temperament. 

But the Hebrew Gazzali was no more successful 
than his Arabian prototype; and his attacks, al- 
though they certainly helped to discredit the Kalam-— 
for which no one cared any longer—were altogether 
powerless against Peripatetic philosophy, which 
soon found numerous defenders. In fact, soon after 
the "Cuzari" made its appearance, Abraham ibn 
Daud published his Emunah Ramah” (The Sub. 
lime Faith) wherein he recapitulated the teach- 
ings of the Peripateties, Al-Farabi and Ihn Sina. 
upon the physics and metaphysics of Aristotle, and 
sought to demonstrate that. these theories were jn 
perfect harmony with the doctrines of Judaism. 
“It is an error generally current,” says Ibn Daud in 
the preface af his book, “that the study of speeula- 
tive philosophy is dangerous to relivion. True 
philosophy not only does not harm religion, it con- 
firms und strengthens it." 
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The authority of Ibn Daud, however, did not 
suffice to give permanence to Aristotelianism in 
Judaism. This accomplishment was reserved for 
Maimonides, who endeavored to harmonize the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle with Judaism; and to this end 
the author of the * Yad ha-Hazakah " composed his 
immortal work, " Раја al-Hairin * 
(Guide of the Perplexed)—known bet- 
ter under its Hebrew title “Moreh 
Nebukim "—which served for many 
centuries as the subject of discussion and comment 
by Jewish thinkers. In this work, Maimonides, 
after refuting the propositions of the Motekallamin, 
considers Creation, the Unity of God, the Attributes 
of God. the Soul, ete., and treats them in accordance 
with the theories of Aristotle to the extent in which 
these latter do not conflict with religion, For ex- 
ample, while accepting the teachings of Aristotle 
upon matter and form, he pronounces against the 
eternity of matter. Nor does he accept Aristotle's 
theory that God can havea knowledge of universals 
only, and not of particulars. If He had no knowl- 
edge of particulars, He would be subject to constant 
change. Maimonides argues: “God perceives fu- 
ture events before they happen, and this perception 
never fails Him. Therefore there are no new ideas 
to present themselves to Him. He knows that such | 
and such an individual does not yet exist, but that 
he will be born at such a time, exist for such a 
period, and then return into non-existence, When 
then this individual comes into being, God does 
not learn any new fact; nothing has happened that 
He knew not. of, for He knew this individual, such 
as he is now, before his birth” (* Moreh,” i. 20). 
While seeking thus to avoid the troublesome conse- 
quences certain Aristotelian theories would entail 
upon religion, Maimonides could not altogether 
escape those involved in Aristotle's idea of the unity 
of souls; and herein he laid himself open to the at- 
tacks of the orthodox. 

Ibn Roshd (Averroes), the contemporary of Mai- 
monides, closes the philosophical era of the Arabs. 

The boldness of this great commenta- 
Averroism. tor of Aristotle aroused the full fury 

of the orthodox, who, in their zeal, 
attacked all philosophers indiscriminately, and had 
all philosophical writings committed to the flames. 
The theories of Ibn Roshd do not differ fundamen- 
tally from those of Ibn Baja and Ibn Tufail, who 
only follow the teachings of Ibn Sina and Al-Farabi. 
Like all Arabie Peripateties, Ibn Roshd admits the 
hypothesis of the intelligence of the spheres and the 
hypothesis of universal emanation, through which 
motion is Communicated from place to place to all 
parts of the universe as far as the supreme world— 
hypotheses which. in the mind of the Arabic phi- 
losophers, did away with the dualism involved in 
Aristotle's doctrine of pure energy and eternal 
matter. But while Al-Farabi, Ibn Sina, and other 
Arab philosophers hurried, so to speak, over sub- 
jects that trenched on religious dogmas, Ibn Roshd 
delighted in dwelling upon them with full particu- 
larity and stress. Thus he says, ^ Not only is mat- 
ter eternal, but form is potentially inherent in mat- 
ter; otherwise, it were a creation er nihilo (Munk, 
“ Mélanges,? p. 441). According to this theory, 


Maimon- 
ides. 
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therefore, the existence of this world is not only a 
possibility, as Ibn Sina declared—in order to make 
concessions to the orthodox—but also a necessity. 
Driven from the Arabian schools, Arabic philosophy 
found a refuge with the Jews, to whom belongs 
the honor of having transmitted it to the Christian 
world. A series of eminent men—such as the Tib- 
bons. Narboni, Gersonides—joined in translating the 
Arabic philosophical works into. Hebrew and com- 
menting upon them. The works of Ibn Roshd espe- 
cially became the subject of their «пах, due in great 
measure to Maimonides, who, in a letter addressed 
to his pupil Joseph ibn Aknin, spoke in the highest 
terms of Ibn Roshd’s commentary. 

The influence which the Arabic intellect exercised 
over Jewish thought was not confined to philosophy; 
it left an indelible impress on the field of Biblical 

exegesis also. Naadia's commentary 


Influence on the Bible bears the stamp of the 
on Motazilites; and its author, while not 
Exegesis. admitting any positive attributes of 


God, except those of essence, endeav- 
ors to interpret. Biblical passages in- such a way as 
to rid them of anthropomorphism. The celebrated 
commentator, Abraham ibn Ezra, explains the Bib- 
Пса} acconnt of Creation and other Seriptural pas- 
sages in a philosophical sense. Nahmanides, too, 
and other commentators, show the influence of the 
philosophical ideas current in their respective 
epochs. This salutary inspiration, which lasted for 
five consccutive centuries, yielded to that other in- 
flnence alone that came from the neglected depths 
of Jewish and of Neoplatonic mysticism, and which 
took the name of CABALA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: For Arabic philosopby, see Ritter, Geseh. der 
Philosophie, vii. ҮШ; Wenrich, De Auetorum Grecorum 
Versionibus, Loipsic, 3423 Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philos, viii. ; 
Munk. Mélanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabe, 1859 ; Hau- 
гези, Dr la Philosophie Scolastiques Jourdain, Rechercher 
sur les Traductions d Aristote: Reuau, arerroes et l' Arer- 
roisine, Paris, 1802; Steinsehneider, Al-Farabi. For Jewish 
philosophy, see Schinjedl, Studien Hber JlUdische Philoso- 
phir, IN: Kaufmann, Die Attributentiehre in der Jldisehen 
Heligionsphilosophie, 15775 idem, Die Npuren AlBat- 
Ie in der Jüdischen Reliqgionsphilosophie, 1880; Joel, 
II баЫтобх Bedeutung für die Geschichte der Phi- 
Lehr. in Beitrifge zur Gesch. dey Philosophie (Anhang), 
1876; Scheyer, Psychologie des Maimonides: J. Guttmann, 
Die Retigionsphilosophie des Sadia, 1882; idem, Die Phi- 
tasophie des Solomon ihn Gabirol, 18S9; idem, Die Philoxo- 
phie des Abraham ibn Daud. The best monograph on 
Arabie Philosophy is: Worms, Die Lehre von der Anfangs- 
losigkeit der Welt h. d. Arab. Philosophen, in Beitriige 


2. Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, vol. iii. 
Heft iv. 
K. I. Br. 


ARABIC POETRY: Tlie poctic literature. of 
the Arab Jews, to judge from the specimens handed 
down, must be about as old as Arabic Poetry in gen- 
eral, and in the main is of the same form and stamp. 
Two epochs may be distinguished: viz.: (1) The 
pre-Islamic or lyrical, and (2) that which 15 coeval 
with Mohammed and entirely polemical. Of the 
first epoch the oldest verses known are by the poet- 
ess SARAH, of the tribe of the Banu Kuraiza, who, 
ina short dirge, bewailed the treacherous slaughter 
by an Arab chief of many of her compatriots. This 
incident, Which tock place toward the end of the 
fifth century, is also alluded to in a verse of an un- 
known Jewish poet. The Jewish poetry of this 
epoch culminates in the songs of the famous Al- 
Samau'al (SAMUEL) B. ADIYA, who inhabited the 
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castle Al-Ablak in Taima (middle of sixth century). 
Among Arab authors of all ages he is the prototype 
" of fidelity ; having sacrificed his son's 


Pre- life in order to keep а pledge given to 
Islamic a friend, who was no other than Imr 
Poetry. al-Kais, the most eminent of the old 


Arab poets. The poem composed by 
Samau‘al on the incident has often been printed, both 
in the original and in different. translations, although 
various recensions obscure the true text. Another 
poem attributed to him is of donbtful authenticity. 
Samau al's son Jarid is also said to have been a poet. 

At the time of the birth of Mohammed there flour- 
ished in Medina the poet. Ar-HRanr IBN ABU AL- 
Hukark, of the Banu al-Nadhir, of whose poems sev- 
eral are still extant. In one of them the sentence 
occurs: There is a remedy for every illness; but 
folly is incurable.” 

The poet Shuraih, whose epoch is uncertain, is 
the author of a fine distich of which the following 
is a translation: ` 
" Associate. thyself to the noble, if thou find a way to their 

brotherhood ; 

And drink from their cup, though thou shouldest drink two- 

fold poison.“ 

To the pre-Islamic period ‘belongs also a poet 
named Abu al-Diyal, who was not, however, a Jew 
by birth. 

A great change is noticeable in Jewish poetry in 
the second. period, when Mohammed had settled in 
Medina, After the expulsion of the Banu Kainuka, 
the poet Ka'ab ibn al-Ashraf, of the Banu al-Nadhir, 
recognized the danger which now threatened all the 
Medinian Jews. He traveled 10 Mecca and incited 
the Kuraish in poems to revenge themselves for the 
defeat suffered at Badr. It appears that Mohammed 

alluded to Ka'ab's polemic poetry in 

Poetry of the simile of “a dog which, if thou 

Moham- drive him away, putteth forth his 
med's Time. tongue, or, if thou let him alone, put- 

teth forth his tongue also” (Koran, 
vii 174). The points of the simile are not only the 
alliteration of“ Каар” and “Kalb” (dog), but also 
the putting forth of the tongue, which was regarded 
аз а symbol of poetic satire. Ka'ab was soon after- 
ward assassinated at the instigation of Mohammed, 
IIis poems have been preserved by Moslem biogra- 
phers of Mohammed; and his death was bewailed in 
verse by another Jewish poet, Al-Sammiik, whose 
effusions are also still in existence. 

Shortly before Mohammed attacked. the Banu 
Kuraiza—the last remaining Jewish tribe in Medina 
—а woman of this tribe embraced Islam. Her hus- 
band, named Aus, tried to entice her to return, and 


addressed a few lines of entreaty to her which are 


stl extant. The murder of Hujaij, rabbi of the 
Banu al-Nadhir, was lamented in a poem by JABAL 
IBN JAUWAL, who also bewailed the fate of the ex- 
pelled and massacred tribes. The last poet of this 
class Was Mangan. He wasa native of Yemen who 
had adopted Judaism, and fought against the Mos- 
lems when they attacked Khaibar, the last Jewish 
stronghold. Ina poem of three verses he challenged 
one of Mohammed's heroes to single combat, and 
fell in the contest. This closes the list of Arabic- 
Jewish poets of ancient times. The next centuries 
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did not develop Jewish poctry in Arabia, save a few 
lines in One of Hariri s mak:mmnas (xi запа Ibn Ezra's 
poems, At the beginning of the fourteenth century 
there lived in Seville Musa E. Treeren, who wrote a 
philosophie poem styled. * ALSabtinivva 7 (poem of 
seventy Verses), following the lines of Maimonidcan 
argumentation, 

А numberof Jewish poets writing in Arabic lived 
in Spain: but, unfortunately. hardly more than their 
pames have come down. Among then are: Moses 
ben Samuel ibi Gikatilla (eleventh century; sec Poz- 
nanski, Ibn скапа. p. 23, Berlin, 1895); Abra- 
bun ibn Sabl (Seville thirteenth century); Nasim 
al-Israili (Seville): Abraham Alfakar (thirteenth 
century, Tone; Ismail al-Yahudi and his daugh— 
ter Kasinnnah. AN of these wrote. Mnwashshah 
poetry (Hartmann, “Das Arabische Strophenge- 
dicht," pp. 45, 63, 73, 74. 225. 244). 

A kind of revival took place in Arabic-speaking 
conntries at the end of the Middle Ages; but the 

poetry of this epoch is almost entirely 


Revival at of a liturgical character, and the lan- 


Close guage is not classical, but is modeled 
of Middle on the dialect ef the conntry in which 
Ages. the Jews happened to live. Many of 


these are printed among the collections 
of piyyutim for Maghrebine and Eastern rites; bnt a 
comprehensive and critical study of them has vet to 
bc undertaken. 

Within the last decades have come to light the 

collections of poems of the Yemenian poet. SHALOM 
n, JOSEPH NHABBEZT, who largely made use of the 
later forms of Arabie poetry, notably the“ Muwash- 
shah “ (girdle rime). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Noldeke, Beitritt zur Kenntniss der Poesie 
der Altea 2d rali ку pp. 22 26; Delitzseb, Лель дгар, Por- 
sien анх Vorttohamedaniseheor Zeit, 184; In Hisham, 
ed. Wüstenfeld, passim: HirsebfelWl, Essai sur VHistoire dex 
Juirsde Médine, in Berne Etudes dives, vil. 167-193, x. 10- 
Нс idem. IN йн үн with the Hebrew iransi. by Solomon 
b. Tunnel bapiere, edited and translated in Report of Mon- 
tenore College, een. NY: idem. Contribution to the 
Ntndy of the Jeicish-Arabic Јасер af the Maghreb, in 
Journ of Hogal siatie Nochty, IM, рр, 293 310 (Nong 
„Hi: idem, Jewish-Avabie Liturgies, in Jewish 
Quarterly Review. vi. 17185, vii. 415-47. 


G. II. Hir —G. 
ARABIC SCRIPT. See ARABIC LANGUAGE. 


ARABIC VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
See BIBLE TRANSLATIONS. 

ARAD: 1. Son of Beriah in the genealogical list 
of Benjamin (I Chiron. viii. 15). | 

2. A Canaanite city in the wilderness of Judah 
(Indes i. 16), against which the Jews fought sue- 
cessfully (Num. xxi. J. xxxiii, 40), Later it was in- 
habited by the Kenites (Judges i. 16). The site has 
been identitied hy Robinson with Tell ‘Arad, south- 
east of Hebron. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Buhl. Geographic dex Alten Palistina, pp. 95. 


.. A. Sih. Histerical Geography of the Holy Land. 


рр. 277, 2 8. 


J. JR. G. B. J. 


АКАР (ALT-ARA D): A royal free city and 
market town of Hungary, on the Maros, 145 miles 
southeast of Budapest. Among the Jewish com- 
munities of Hungary that of Arad holdsa prominent 
place. Its history begins in the first half of the 
cighteenth century, The passport issued by Lieut. 
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Ficld- Marshal Baron Cosa, May 1, 1717, to two Jews 
residing in the suhurbs, is, so far as is known, the 
oldest historical document containing information 
concerning the Jewish community 
there, In 1741 there lived in Arad 
only one Jew, named Mandel, who 
purchased the right to sell, at first 
groceries, and then liquors, under the protection of 
Colonel Horvath of the boundary nard. Other 


Early 
History. 
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Interior of the Synagogue at Arad. 
(From a photograph.) 


Jews soon settled. there. A censns taken in 1743 
showed that six of them lived in their own houses. 
The congregation, together with its associated“ He- 
brah Kaddishah,” was organized about this time. 


In 1734 there were 24 Jewish families residing in 
Arad; among them Jacob Isaac, rabbi and teacher, 
with an annual salary of 36 florins, The year 1789 
marks the turning-point in the history of the Arad 
community. In May of that year ARON CHORIN 
entered upon his duties as rabbi of 

Aron the congregation, The whole history 
Chorin and of the community and its struggles, 


Moses its successes, and jts renown thence- 
Hirschl. forth center in him. With touching 


devotion and patriarchal sentiment he 
applied himself to its elevation, and organized most 
ef the benevolent institutions that are its pride to-day. 
Another man who, with the rabbi, deserved well of 
the congregation was Moses Hirschl, who for sev- 
eral decades devoted his attention mainly to its educa- 
tional interests. Together with the principal, Lazar 
Skreinka, he suceeeded in raising the intellectual 
grade of the school to the satisfaction of the govern- 
mental authorities. Of especial importance, how- 
ever, for the true development of the congregation 
Was the success attending Chorin’s efforts to induce 
the youths in the community to acquire a knowl- 
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edge of handicrafts. The Arad congregation led 
those of Hungary. both in the number of its me- 
chanics and in the variety of trades. represented. 
The inspiration of the movement. originated with 
Chorin, who in this matter took his stand upon Tal- 
mudie precepts, “From this congregation," he 
wrote in 1831. “seventy-cight young men have gone 
forth to follow various handicrafts, and in addition 
several have devoted themselves to such professions 
as the law permits. Some of these latter alre: Чу 
have large practises as physicians and surgeons.” 
In a letter to Gabriel Ullinann, president of the Рек 
congregation, he names the trades that 


Diversity were followed by the Jews of Arad: 
of there were goldsmiths, tanners, con- 
Trades. fectioners, furriers, coopers, watchcase- 


makers, lraid-makers, soap-boilers, 
horseshoe-makers, smiths, locksmiths, gunsmiths, 
bookbinders, painters, tailors, pipe-mounters, gla- 
ziers, Shocmakers, saddlers, ete. 

Philanthropic interests were taken charge of by 
the Humanitätsverein, founded in 1830, and en- 
larged later by a women’s society with similar aims; 
their special charge being the execllent Jewish hos- 
pital, a creation of the Hebrah Kaddishah, which was 
first organized in 1790 by Chorin. After Chorin's 
death, 1844, the Arad congregation, which in 1839 
aggregated 812 souls, called Jacob Steinhardt as 
their temporary rabbi and school-superintendent. 
A year anda half later he became chief rabbi, and 
was followed in 1885 by Alexander Rosenberg, pre- 
viously rabbi in Kaposvar. During the whole of 
the last half of the nineteenth century the Arad con- 
gregation developed and prospered, All branches 
of congregational activity kept pace with the nu- 
merical growth of the Congregation, which in 1860 
aggregated 2,700 souls, and which since then has 
doubled. The affairs of the congregation are con- 
ducted according to well-devised rules: schools have 
been reorganized; additional benevolent institutions 
have been estublished, of which the Orphan Home 
deserves especial mention; aud a home for pensioned 
employees of the congregation has been opened. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jahrbuch für die Ixraclitischen Kultusge- 
meluden in Ungarn, i. 144: Ben-Chananja, vi. 133 et seq. 


D. E. N. 


ARADUS (Arados, I Macc. xv. 23): A Pheni- 
cian city on the islund now called Rund. eighty miles 
north of Sidon. It is the Arvad of Ezek. xxvii. 8. 
11, the Armad of Tiglath-pileser III., and is also 
mentioned on the Egyptian monuments. Jews had 
migrated. thither in Maccabeun times (I Mace. xv. 

93) See ARVAD. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Max Müller, Asien und Europa, p. 150, 
Pietschmann, Geschichte der Phonizier, pp. ЗВ et seq. 


J. JR. G. A. D. 


ARAG (ARAK): Village in the district of Ky- 
urm, Daghestan, Transcaucasia, Russia. When the 
traveler Judah Chorny visited the place in 1868, he 
found cighty Jewish families there, who lived ina 
separate part of the village. Their chief occupation 
was the cultivation of tobacco on lend rented from 
their Mohammedan neighbors. They had a syna- 
gogue, and used the Sephardic rite. Fifty school- 
children were instructed in religion and Hebrew by 
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two teachers. Their language was a mixed dialect 
of Tataric and Persian. Under the rule of the Tatar 
Khans they were burdened with heavy taxes, their 
pesition beim almost that of slaves. With the an- 
nexation of the province bý Russia their condition 
improved S mewlint. In 1900 the Jewish popula- 
tion of Arag was 710. 

Poly samy às still practised among the inhabitants, 
Up to 1865 the names of the rabbis (who had suc- 
ceeded: one another) were: Moses, Mattithinh, Bez- 
Mel, Hanak:sh, Johai, Moses of Gursi, and Ezckiel, 
who was suit holding office. Among their names 
the following are Caucasian: Valbikah, Vanavsha, 
Gulbahar. Desdeyul, Zarungul, Moni, Мизан, 
Tzaatchair, Kuztiman, Luzergal, Shachatav, Taza- 
gil. Tavriz. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Judah Chorny,. Sefer ha-Massaot, 
2623 Budusheh iost, 1900, No. 52. 
H. R. 


ARAGON: An independent medieval kingdom, 
later a province of Spain, in the northeastern part 
of the Iberan peninsula, Its population included 
Jews as early as the ninth century. In Saragossa 
(which until 1113 was under the rule of the Moors), 
in Jaca. Huesa, Barbastro, Daroca, Tarazona, Calat- 
ayud, Monzen, Lerida, and other cities of Aragon, 
the Jews in early times lived under special fne ros 
or laws. Anion passed through the same phases of 
church development and culture as southern France, 
until the time of Jaime I.; and the circumstances of 
the Jews there corresponded exactly with those of 
their French brethren, Their industry, learning, and 
wealth stina for them the protection and favor of 
their rulers. Pedro II. of Aragon, who, owing to 
his frequent wars, was usually in debt, was often 
compelled to borrow money of his Jewish subjects, 

and to mortgage the greater portion 
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Position ef his possessions and revenues to 
Under them, Under Pedro's son and suc- 
Jaime I. cessor, Jaime I., surnamed “el Batalla- 


dor” (the Fighter) and “cl Conquista- 
dor" (he Conqueror) the political and legal position 
of the Jews was an enviable one. Jaime I. issued 
the following decree: 5 All Jews and Saracens dwell- 
ing in our demains belong to the King and are, with 
all their Possessions, under the king's especial pro- 
tection. Any one af them who shall place himself 
under the protection of à nobleman shall lose his 
head; and all his possessions, wherever they be, 
shall be forfeited to the king.” As a consequence, 
no Jew or Saracen could become a bondman to any 
nobleman: ner could Jews or Saracens be called 
prisoners or serfs (eaptéri or servi) even of the king, 
because, according to the law, е y had full liberty 
of movement. 

The Jews of Aragon thus stood in direct relation 
with the kingandunderthe jurisdiction of the crown, 
as represented by the baile-generat, under whose 
authority stood the biles of all the towns and bam- 
lets of the country. They were permitted to buy and 
scl among themselves; but for trade with Christians 
a special permission from the buile was necessary. 
Similarly, Christians were prohibited from buying or 

taking in plodze the goods of Jews. The Jews lived 
in the 7 Juderias,” or Jews’ quarters, outside of which 
they could not dwell without royal permission; nor 
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were they at liberty to change the city of their abode. 
The permission of the king was also necessary to 
build synagogues, establish cemeteries, open schools, 
purchase or export wheat, and evento bake Passover 
bread. Besides the poll-tax, Jews were required to 
pay special taxes and to contribute toward the repair 
of walls und fortifications, as wellas to the equipment 
of the fleet and the general expenses of war. When- 
ever the king visited a city, the Jews there had to 
provide beds for him and his retinue. The assessment 
of individual taxes was made by the representatives 
of the Jews, chosen by themselves and contirmed by 
the king. The division of the taxes amr the vari- 
ous congregations was determined by the king. upon 
consultation with these representatives of the syna- 
vogue, Sometimes the king remitted these taxes for 
oa time, as in the cases of Uncastillo aud Monteluz, to 
which a respite was given by Jaime J. Some Jews 
received special privileges from the king. They were 
permitted to take four denarii per pound as weekly 
interest. (about 86 per cent, per annum). But they 
were forbidden to lend to students. Frequently the 
king released all debtors of the Jews from their obli- 
gations, aud declared the Jewish claims void. There 
existed for the Jews of Aragon two special forms of 
oath: one, upon the law of Moses; the other, much 
more formidable, called “the oath of curses.” АП 
such oaths had to be taken in the synagogue or other 
places of worship. 

In their social relations a sharp line of demarca- 
tion was drawn between Jews and Christians. Jews 
were forbidden to keep Christian slavesand servants, 
or to have Christian women in their houses in any 
capacity whatever, Christians and Jews were not 
permitted to dwell together: even Jewish prisoners 
were separated. from Christians. Jaime I., whose 

confessor Was the zealous missionary 


Enforced Raymundo de Peñaforte, ardently fa- 

Social Iso- vored the conversion of the Jews to 
lation of Christianity —conversion to Islam was 

Jews. prohibited—and gave lis assistance to 


the work in every way. In 1219 he 
repealed an ordinance, then operative in many prov- 
inces, to the effeet that Jews embracing Christianity 
must surrender their property, or most of it. to the 
treasury. The law protected those who had embraced 
Christianity from insult at the hands of their former 
corcligionists; and it was forbidden to call them 
renegades, turncoats, or any such disparaging names. 
Whenever a prelate, or à brother of one of the orders, 
announced a missionary sermon in a place where 
Jews resided, the latter were compelled by the king's 
ulcers to listen to it; and no excuse for absence was 
accepted, save a special royal dispensation, such as 
was granted to the Jews of Lerida. Baptized chil- 
dren of Jews could not reside with their parents. In 

1263, in order further to facilitate the 


Religious conversion of the Jews, Jaime I. ar- 
Disputa- ranged a public debate at the royal 

tion at =o palace in Barcelona, under the presi- 
Barcelona. dency of Penn forte, between the mis- 


sionary Fra Paolo (or Pablo Christiani), 

a baptized Jew, and the eminent Spanish rabbi, Moses 
ben Jahman (Bonastruc de Porta). 

Aside from these Clerical annovances, the position 

of the Ага ошап Jews under Jaime I. was not an 
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unhappy one. They owned housesand estates. were 
permitted to farm the royal grist-mills, and to follow 
agriculture and trades, and, though they could not 
oceupy judi¢ial positions, other honorable posts were 
open to them. When Jaime conquered Majorca he 
was attended by Don BAHYEL as his private secre- 
tary; and when he besieged Murcia he employed Don 
Astrue BoxsEN von as his interpreter of Arabic to 
negotiate with the inhabitants of the town. Jehu- 
dano de Cavalleria, the wealthiest and most influen- 
tial Jew of Aragon, was head bailiff and royal treas- 
urer; Bondia and a certain Abraham were bailiffs in 
Saragosse. sod Vidal Solomon was bailiff of Barce- 
lona. Maestros David and Solomon were the king's 
boedy-physicians ; and Maestro Samson was physician 
to the queen, Pope Clement IV. in vain requested 
Jaime to remove Jews from all public offices; but his 
son, Pedro III., vielding to the stormy demands of the 

Cortes in Saragossa, decreed that no 

Jews in Jew should thenceforth occupy the 
High Pub- position of bailiff. Pedro and his suc- 
lic Offices. cessors took the Jews under their pro- 

tection, possibly for their own interests. 
In the wars of Africa and Sicily the material aid of 
the Jews was indispensable, and large sums were 
exacted from them for the equipment of the fleet 
and the conduct of the war. | 

Although Jaime II., like his grandfather, carnestly 
desired the conversion of the Jews, he showed him- 
self tolerant toward them. He permitted a certain 
number of Jewish refugees from France to settle in 
Barcelona and other places; and, in. recognition of 
their liberal contributions toward the equipment of 
the fleet, he released the Jewish congregations for 
several vears from all taxes, according at the same 
time special privileges to the congregations of Bar- 
celona, Saragossa, and Huesca. The King protected 
them, but the populace, repeatedly aroused by the 
clergy, continually annoyed them. In Barcelona in 
1285, one Berenguer Oller, supported by several other 
ordinary citizens, instigated a serious riot against the 
Jews. Ona certain day of Passover he announced 
that he would kill all the barons and the Jews and 
plunder their houses; but he was prevented from 
earrying out his plans through the timely interven- 
tion of the king. 

The Jews of Aragon proved themselves generous 
and self-a.crifcing in every emergency. When in 
1323 the Infante Alfonso (afiirward Alfonso IV.) 
embarked upon the conquest of Sardinia, they 
placed Jarge sums of money at his disposal; and the 
congregation of Tortosa hired sailors to man the 
galleys furnished by the city. Alfonso IV. in re- 
turn showed himself favorably inclined toward his 
Jewish subjects. He accorded special privileges to 
the Jews of Fraga, Bareclona, and Gerona, and put 
down the insurrection of the shepherds, which had 
extended to parts of Aragon. When а large number 
of Jews desired to leave the country, he attempted to 
retain them by reducing their taxes. Under his suc- 
cessor Don Pedro IV. who was devoted to astrology, 
which he studied under his body-physician Don 
Rabbi Menahem, the condition of the Jews was a very 
painful one. owing.to the contest between the Ara- 
gonian Unionists and the king, and to the war be- 
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tween Aragon and Castile. The congregations of 
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Murviedro, Gerona, Tarazona, Daroca, and Calata- 
yud were especially ill-treated. 

The great persecution of 1391, which began in 
Seville, affected. the Jews of Aragon and Catalonia 
severely; entire counmunities, such as those of Valen- 
cia, Lerida, and. Barcelona, were wiped out; thou- 
sands of Jews were slain; and 100,000 professed to 
embrace Christianity. The resulting large number 
of pseudo-Christians, or Maranos, was 
materially increased twenty years 
later by the exertions of the fanatical 
pre: acher Vicente Ferrer, All Jews 
who remained faithful to their ancestral religion were 
ordered by King Mantin of Aragon to wear a mark of 
identification, Another public disputation took place 
between the rabbis of the more Important congrega- 
tions of Aragon, on the one side, and Joshua ha-Lorki, 
named after his conversion Jerome de Santa Fé, as- 
sisted by the converts, Andres Beltran and Garcia 
Alvarez de Alareon, on the other. This discussion, 
which had the effect of still further increasing the 
number of pseudo-Christians, was held at Tortosa in 
1413 in the presence of Pope Benedict XIII. Severer 
sufferings were in store for the Jews of Aragon in the 
last cighty vears of their sojourn in the province. 
After the Tortosan disputation, Pope Benedict issued 
115 bull, * Etsi Doctoribus Gentium ” (see De los Rios, 

i. 627), which was promulgated throughout Aragon 


Massacre 
of 1391. 


in 1415. It interdicted the study or the reading of tlie 
Talmud and similar works, ev ery copy 
Persecu- of which was to be surrendered and 


tions Under destroyed. Jews were not allowed to 


Pope possess antichristian literature. They 
Benedict were debarred from holding any office 
XIII. or from following the vocations of phy- 


sician, surgeon, accoucheur, apothe- 
cary, broker, marriage-agent, or merchant. Christians 
were forbidden to live in the same house with Jews, 
to eat or bathe with them, torenderthemany services, 
such asthe baking of Passover bread, or to buy from 
or sell for them meat prescribed by the Jewish law. 
Each congregation was permitted to have only a 
small and scantily furnished synagogue, and new 
synagogues were not allowed to be built or old ones 
repaired. Finally, all Jews of either sex over the 
age of twelve years were compelled to listen to three 
Christian sernions every year. 

To all these sufferings were added the terrible 
epidemics of the plague which scourged Aragon in 
1429, 1439, 1448, 1450, 1452, and 1457. Commerce and 
trade in the formerly flourishing cities of Saragossa, 
Huesca, and. Daroca came to a standstill; the Jew- 
ish merchants and their trade became impoverished 
and could no longer pay taxes. In order to prevent 
their emigration, however, Queen Maria, consort 
of Alfonso V., and queen regent in his absence, re- 
duced the royal imposts considerably. For instance, 
the Jewish congre gation of Barbastro had only 400 
sueldos jaqueses topay; Calatayud and Monzon, 
350; Saragossa and Huesca, 300; and Fraga and 
Tarazona, 200. The very w ealthy Marano families 
of Saragossa, Huesca, Calatayud, and Daroca—the 
Caballerias, Santangels, Villanovas, Paternoys, Ca- 
breros, Zaportas, Rivas, and others—occupied influ- 
ential positions in the Cortes, in public life, and at the 
court of Juan II., and often intermarried with aris- 
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aud even with the Infantas. After 
Juan's death in 1479, the two kingdoms, Aragon and 
Castile, were united into one under the rule of Ferdi- 
nand aud Isabella; and henceforward the history of 
the Jews of Aragon becomes one with that of all the 
other Jews of Spain. 

The Aragonian Jews possessed a special ritual- 
liturgy (Mahzor Aragon), which was preserved 
for a long time in several cities of the Orient by 
communities of fugitive Jews from Aragon. (See 
MAHZOR.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. Amador de los Rios, Historia de los Judios 
de España, passim; Erseh and Gruber, Eneyklopddie, il. 
27,210; Tourtoulon, Jaime I. Ie Conquérant, Roi d' Aragon, 
vol. ii. Montpellier, 1867 ; SW ift. James J. uf Aragon, Oxford, 
15:4; Zunz, Ritus. p.41. On the many documents relating to 
the Jews of Aragon now in the "Archiv. de la Corona de 
Aragon? in Barcelona, see Jacobs, Sources of. Spanish- 
Jewish History, xv. 9 et seq. 


G. M. K. 
‘ARAKIN (pany, "estimations"; the German- 
Polish Jews use the Aramaic form p359, pronounced 
by them ‘Erchin or Erechin): A treatise of the 
Mishnah, the Tosefta, and the Babylonian Talmud 
in the order Kodashim. 
In the Mishnah the treatise ‘Arakin consists of 
nine chapters (pcrakim), forming in all fifty para- 
graphs (inishnayot). It deals chiefly 


PEDIA 


Analysis with an exact determination of the 
of the regulations in Lev. xxvii. 2-29, con- 
Mishnah. cerning the redemption, according to 


fixed rates (W.“ estimation ”), of per- 
sons or things consecrated to the sanctuary by a 
vow. It is presupposed by the Ilalakah that the 
above-mentioned Bible passage refers to the conse- 
cration not only of persons that belong to the one 
who consecrates them, but of any pcrson; for the 
consecration of a person signifies nothing more than 
a vow to dedicate to the sanctuary the value which 
that person represents. Consequently, the first chap- 
ter treats of the persons capable of making such а 
vow, as well as of the qualifications of those whose 
ralue must be paid by the consecrator, 

Following exactly the order of the Bible, the sec- 
ond chapter discusses the maximum and the mini- 
mum of the amount to be given to the sanctuary, 
according to the financial condition of the dedicator. 
The mention of this special case of a maximum and 
a minimum gives occasion for discussing the maxi- 
mum and the minimum for various religious pre- 
cepts. Incidentaily, many an interesting item of in- 
formation is imparted concerning Temple affairs; as, 
for instance, certain details about the Temple music. 

Inasimilar way, the third chapter, discussing the 
uniformity of assessment of values of dedicated lands 
irrespective of theirmercantile values, takes occasion 
to group together all such cases of indemnity for 
which the Biblical law prescribes a fixed amount to 
be paid, regardless of attendant conditions. 

After this digression, the fourth chapter lays down 
detailed rules for the various “estimations” men- 
tioned in Lev. xxvii. 2-8, and at the same time inti- 
mates wherein these rules differ from thoseapplying 
to sacrificial vows and gifts. 

The fifth chapter treats of particular instances; 
for example, the consideration of cases wherein the 
хп ght or the value of a limb of a person or a por- 

tion of his value is dedicated. "This brings to an 
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end the Halakot dealing with estimations put upon 
persons. 

The sixth chapter is to be regarded as an appen- 
dix. It gives minute precepts relative to assess- 
ments in general, called “shum ” (OY. in contradis- 
tinction to Jay. and concerning distraint for debts 
incurred by dedication. 

After this exhaustive treatment of the estimation 
of persons, chapters vii. and viii. give a fuller ex- 
planation of the estimation of consecrated land found 
in Lev. xxvii. 16, and in addition—as in the Bible— 
the Halakot concerning HEREM (“devoted thing)? 
that is voted to be the irredcemable property of the 
sanctuary or of the priests (Lev. xxvii. 98). 

The ninth and last chapter consists chiefly of the 
regulations concerning the redemption in the jubilee 
year of landed property’ that has been sold (Lev. 
xxv. 25-34). These rules are given in this coanec- 
tion because they have points of contact with the 
valuation of a consecrated piece of ground. 

The Tosefta to this treatise, comprising five chap- 
ters, is of great value for the comprehension of the 

single articles of the Mishnah, as well 


The as for their composition. Thus To- 
Tosefta. seftai. 1 illustrates the exegetical basis 

| (Midrash) for the proposition in Mish- 

nah i. 2; and, according to the reading of Tosefta 


їп. 1, the difficulty in Mishnah v. 1. which provides 
the Gemara 192 with much matter for discussion, is 
removed, This treatise of the Tosefta contains also 
a number of explanatory amplifications of the Mish- 
nah, as well as many points not touched in the latter. 
The Tosefta also gives to some extent many a val- 
nable intimation for distinguishing the older and the 
more recent Constituent elements or 


Mishnah strata of the Mishnah. Beginning 

inthe ` with the first chapter, a comparison of 
Light of the Mishnah 1-4 and ihe Tosefta 1-4 
Tosefta. shows that of these paragraphs only 


Land 4 belong to the older Mishnah 
compilation, and that 2 and 3 emanate from a school 
later than Akiba. Similarly, the second chapter be- 
trays the work of two redactors. The compilation 
of the maxima and the minima in this section is 
probably to be ascribed to Akiba, who was the first 
to attempt such an arrangement of the halakic ma- 
terial. To the later redaction, however, is to be 
attributed the discussion in Mishnah 1, between R. 
Meïr and the Hakamim (sages). Likewise, Mishnah 
4 and the second half of Mishnah 6 must be regarded 
as. later additions. 

The whole of the third chapter nmst be regarded 
as belonging to the older Mishnah compilation, with 
the exception, however, of the second half of Mish- 
nah 2. where ё Eleazar. [ben Shammua] ” should be 
read instead of * Eliezer [ben Hyrcanus]." 

: is noteworthy that in this chapter (Mishnah 2 
the gardens of Sebaste (Samaria) are represented as 
very fruitful, a characteristic which could apply 
only to the time previous to Bar Kokba. For this 
reason R. Judah in the Tosefta (ii. 8) speaks of the 
gardens of Jericho iustead of those of Sebaste. 

The fourth chapter of the Mishnah seems to be- 
long wholly to the more recent redaction. In the 
fifth chapter it is dificult to distingnish old and 
new. Here the beginning is derived from the time 
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before Akiba, possibly even from the period during 
the existence of the Temple, or, at all events, not 
long after: but the second half of the very same 
Mishnah is of a much later date, whereas the Tosefta 
(iii. 2) preserves the old form of the Halakah, to which 
the Mishnah bears the relation of an explanation and 
discussion. Chapters vi.-ix. also contain various 
compilations of IIalakot, which were so much altered 
by the redactor that attempts to trace them back to 

their sources have been unsuccessful. 
In the present article an analysis of the Gemara, 
which comprises thirty-four pages, can be given 
only in brief outline. Starting from 


The the word 555 ("all"), with which the 
Gemara. treatise begins. the discussion brings 


into array ncarly all tannaitic IIalakot. 
commencing with that word, to prove that this word 
is used to intimate that the tanna desires to inchide 
in the rule a class of subjects that otherwise would 
have been excluded. 

This introduction to the treatise ‘Arakin (pp. 2-4) 
probably comes from the time of the Saboraim. Of 
importance are the elaborations of the Geniara on 
Mishnah i. 2, in regard to the sacrifices and gifts 
of the heathen (07529) (pp. 595-62). 

In regard to the second chapter, special reference 
must be made to pp. 8-125, in which, along with 
explanations of the Mishnah, many details are given 
in regard to the construction of the calendar and to 
customs in the Temple service. 

The third chapter of the Gemara is the only one 
in the treatise in which haggadic material is treated 
at length. Pages 15a to 17% contain admonitions and 
precepts concerning “the evil tongue,” in which it 
is urged that man must be careful of speech. 

Chapters iv. and v. contain chiefly clucidations 
and explanations of the corresponding Mishnayot. 

Basing itself on the Mishnah, chapter vi. gives 


. many important regulations concerning compulsory 


auctions and the legal procedure in regard to them, 
and with regard to legal attachments (pp. 21-24%). 

Chapter vii, is devoted to the regulations regard- 
ing the year of jubilee at a time when this Biblical 
institution is enforced (24a-27a). 

Chapter viii. treats of the regulations governing 
landed estate devoted to the sanctuary, when the 
law of the jubilee year is no longer in force (27a-29a). 

The last chapter deals mainly with the laws for 
the saleand redemption of land and houses that have 
been sold, on which subject the Mishnah in the cor- 
responding chapter contains only a few particulars. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mordecai Eliezer b. David Weber, Erek Dal 
teommentary), Jerusalem, 189»; Latin translation of the 
treatise Sirake hv Maonus Ronnow, Utreeht 1690 (only a 
part printed). 

L. G. 


J. SR. | 
ARAM.— Biblical Data: The name of a group 
of kindred tribes scattered over portions of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Arabia. It is not the name of a 
country or of a political; independent people; for 
the Aramaic peoples were never all independent 
at the same period; neither did they 
Location. form a large independent state. They 
are mentioned by Tiglath-pileser I., 
about 1110 в.с. (Schrader “K. B." i 33) as dwell- 
ing east of the Euphrates; also by Shalmaneser II. 
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(ih. i. 165). Tiglath-pileser III. deserihes them as 
extending from the "гіх, the Euphrates, and the 
Surappi to the River Ukni at the shore of the Persian 
Gulf (4б. ii. 11). Sargon and Sennacherib attest this 
in part by stating that on their return from Baby- 
lon to Assyria they conquered various Aramaie tribes 
(compare Schrader.“ K. G. F.“ pp. 109 % se4.); and 
the presence of Aramaic inscriptions in Assyria. and 
Babylonia from the cighth to the third century B.C. 
confirms these statements (compare “С. I. S.“ ii). 
The inscriptions found at Zenjirli and Nerab prove 
that Aramaic was spoken in the northern part of 
Syria as carly as the seventh century B.., though 
this region was largely occupied by Hittites. Ara- 
maie tribes appear to have extended as far as the 
Taurus valleys. including Armenia and Cilicia (com- 
pare Dillmann, on Gen. x, 22). Aramaic inscriptions 
have been found in Arabia as far south as Teima. 
Which date from about 500 B.C. These tribes had 
therefore penetrated Arabia at that date. 

The part of this territory known in the Old Testa- 
ment as Aram is the portion west of the Euphrates, 
to Various parts of which were given different mames, 
as described below (ARAM-ZOBAH, ARAM-MAACHAN, 
(te.). Greek. writers applied to the people of this 
region the term "Syrians"—perhaps a corruption of 
Assyriuns; hence the name “Syria.” 

In Gen, x. 22 Arain is described as a son of Shem, 
Gen. xxii. 21 makes him a grandson of Nahor, Abra- 

ham's brother. The Aramaic dialects 


Aramaic form a well-defined group of the lan- 
and guages Classed as Semitic, and thus at- 
Hebrew. test the fact, for which these traditions 


stand, that the Arameans were akin to 
the Hebrews. From II Kings xviii. 26 and Isa. 
XXXVI. 11 it would seem that by the end of the eighth 
century B.C. Aramaic had become the language of 


international communication between the nations of 
western Asia. Its influcnce on Hebrew diction may 


be detected in some of the books composed before the 
Exile, while in Esther, Ecclesiastes, and some of the 
Psalms the form of expression is largely Aramaic. 
Parts of Danicl and Ezra are extant only in this 
tongue, which before the heginning of the common 
era had. quite displaced Hebrew in popular usage. 
The Aramaic peoples of northern Arahia introduced 
writing into that country some centuries before the 
Arabs of the region had their own system of wri- 
ting; and the Aramaic inscriptions found by Euting 
in the Sinaitic peninsula, and shown to have been 
the work of Arabs, prove that for a time it was the 
language used for written communication in north 
Arabia. The Nabatieans. who were in reality Ara- 
bians, have also left ia the neighborhood of Palmyra 
many Aramaic inscriptions dating back to about the 
beginning of the common era. 
Josephus calls Aram the grandson of Nahor, Abra- 
ham's brother (Gen. xxii. 21), and afterward defines 
his locality as Aram Naharaim (Gen. 
Aram in xxiv. 10). Gen. xxviii, 10 says that 
the Penta- Jacob fled to Haran, where he went 


teuch. to his mother's kindred. thus making 
Aram Naharaim a region beyond the 
Euphrates. In the Pentateuch the country about 


Haran is no doubt the region designated. That Alira 


ham resided in Haran is definitely stated in the Pen- | former Jewish significance attached to the word _ 
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tateuch (Gen. xii. 4, 5). The place to which Jacob fled 
is called Padan-Aram (Gen. xxviii, 6, R. V.). Pa- 
Чапа” in Aramaic signities “yoke,” or " plow,” and 
may also have meant, asin some other tongues, “ culti- 
vated land.“ Some find in this meaning the origin of 
the name * Padan ” in Genesis, and have supposed 
that “the field of Arun ° (Hosea xii. 13 [A. V. 12) is 
a Hebrew translation. It is tempting to identify it 
with the Aramaic " Раддяра " (Wright, Catalogue 


‚ Syriac Manuscripts,” 11270). called in Greek фабага 


(Sozomen, vi. 33), and in Arabie“ Faddain ” (Yakut)! 
but this town was situated in the Hauran. and can 
not have been the Padan of the Bible, unless it wás 
there intended to say that Laban, like Abraham, had 
migrated far from Jaran. It may be, as Nóldeke 
suggests, that this name arose from a localization of 
the patriarchal tradition by theearly Christians, That 
а place in the neighborhood of Haran, or in that 
region, was intended, there can be litte doubt. All 
the sources place the Aram of the patriarchs in the 
direction of Haran. Deuteronomy mentions Aram 
only when Jacob is called an Aramean (Deut. xxvi. 5), 
By far the most important part of Aram, so far as 
the Hebrews were concerned, was Damascus, Amos 
(i. 5) and Isaiah (vii. 8) indicate this; 

Damascus. the one by equating Aram with Da- 
m .. masceus, the other by declaring that 
Damascus is the head of Aram. The name occurs 
ina list of cities conquered by Thothmes III. (W. 
Max Müller, “ Asien und Europa,” p. 227). and in two 
of the El-Amarna letters (139, 63 and 142, 21) of the 
fifteenth century B.C. David, some centuries later, 
made it tributary to himself (II Sam. viii. 6), and its 
kings, Rezin, Bon-haidad. J., Ben-hadad II., Hazael, 
and Ben-hadad III., were at various times in conflict 
with the kings of Israel and Judah, Compare 


Damascus, DAVID, BEN-IIA DAD, HAZAEL, and REZ- 


IN. Seealso ARAM-GESHUR, ARAM-MaAacuan, ARAM- 
NAWARAIM, AHAM-HEIHOD, and AnKAM-ZOBAH. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Noldeke, Die Namen der Aramilixehen Na- 
tion und Sprache, in Z. D. М. G. 1871, xxv. 113 et. «eq; 


Schrader, К. (i. F. ESTs, pp, 108 ef. segs C. I. O. T. pp. HO et | 


seq. Friedrich Delitzseti, Wo Lag dax Paradies? ІКТ, pp. 
Sn; Dillnmnn, Commentary to Genesis, x. 22. 23. 


J. In. G. A. B. 


In Rabbinical Literature: “Aramean” was 
from the earliest times the equivalent of “heathen” 
in the Jewish vernacular, because the heathen neigh- 
bors of the Jews used the Aramean tongue. An old 
Targum, mentioned by the Mislmah (Meg. iv. 9), 
employs the word“ Aramiyu-uta" in the sense of hea- 
thendom ; as does also R. Ishmael in the first half of 
the second century. (Yer. Meg. iv. 757). In Pales- 
tine the word “Aramean” was so tabooed that the 
Jews preferred to use the Greek word “Syriac” to 
designate their mother-tongie, rather than call it 
“Aramean.” This usage also passed over to the Ara- 
bian-Jewish authors, as, for instance, Judah b. Ko- 
reish, who calls the Arameans of the Bible and of the 
Targum “Syrians.” But to avoid misconception, in 
translating the Bible into Aramean, the word Ara- 
maa (after the Hebrew * Arami ") was employed for 
the national sense and rat for the religious sense 
of the word. 

It is of historical interest to note that after the 
conversion of the Arameans to Christianity, the 
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“Aramean” was also given t it by Christians. With 
the Syrians, even in the Peshitta, “ Arnmia means 
“heathen,” while * Aranmia” means “one of the 
people of Aran.” In Palestinian sources the terms 
“Aram” and * Aruneans” are used. to designate 
Rome and the Romans; the Palestinian pronuncia- 
tion of the word 7 Aromi” may have served to screen 
what they dared not say against the Romans. In 
most cases, however, DIN. for Rome, is a mistake of 
the copyisti it should read DM. Edom. 


BIRLIOGRALIEY : Nóoldeke, Z. D. M. r. XXV. 115-120; Dictionaries 
of Levy. Kohut, and Jastrow. 
L. G. 


J. SR. 

ARAM-GESHUR: An Aramean district and a 
small kingdom near Maachah (II Sam. xv. 8j (see 
Аңам-МААСНАН) and associated with it in Josh. xiii. 
13. David married the daughter of its king (II Sam. 
ii. 3). She became the mother of Absalom, who 
fled thither after killing his brother Amnon (II Sam. 
xiii. 38). 

J. IR. G. А. B. 

ARAM-MAACHAH (I Chron. xix. 6): A dis- 
trict south of Damascus. bordering on the trans- 
Jordanie territory of Manassch. Maachah is said in 
Gen. xxii. 24 to have been a descendant of Nahor, 
Abraham's brother, and the territory called after him 
is declared in Josh. xiii. 13 not to have been con- 
quered in the first Istaclitish settlement of Canaan, 
David made its petty king tributary (II Sam. X. 6-8), 
and by the time of: the chronicler, Maachah was 
regarded as an ancestress of a Manussite clan 
(I Chron. vii. 16). Strangely enough, II Sam. x. 6 
has “king Мааса, which makes it doubtful if 
Aram-Maachah is the correct form, 

J JR. m G. A. B. 


ARAM-NAHARAIM (translated as ** Meso- 

potaınia "in X. W.): А region somewhat ill-detined, 
mentioned six times inthe Bible. In the title of Ps. 
IX., and in I Chron, хіх, 6, it is used for the region 
bevond the Euphrates (compare IDS am. x. 16). It is 
stated in Judges iii. 8. 10, that the king of Aram- 
Nalmralim invaded Palestine. Gen. xxiv. 10 calls 
the region of Haran, Aram-Naharaim (conipare Gen. 
. xxviii. 10): while Deut. xxii. 5 calls Pethor, the 
home of Balaam, a city of Aram-Naharaim. Pethor 
appears as a city of the region near the Euphrates in 
а list of Thothmes HT. in the fifteenth century B.C. 
(compare Müller.“ Asien und Europa," p. 267), and 
jn an inscription of Shalmaneser II. of the ninth cen- 
tury в.с. (compare Schrader, “ K. B." ii. 163) as a 
city west of that river. 

Aram-Naharann, literally.“ Aram of the two riv- 
crs,” suggested to the ancients the region between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris: to some moderns, that 
hetween the Euphrates and Chaboras (Habur) (sce 
Kiepert, “ Lehrbuch der Alten Geographie," p. 154); 
to others, the Euphrates and Orontes (Howorth, in 
" Academy." Jan. 17, 1891, p. 65): while still others 
e different rivers. Mey er (“Gesch. Egy ptens,” 

» 227), Müller (Asien und Europa,” pp. 249 et Kg.). 
and Moore (Commentary on Judges. pp. 87, 89) are 
probably right in regarding the Hebrew dual as ficti- 
tious. If plural. it was no doubt the country called 
by the Egyptians “Naharin.” an Aramaic name, 
meaning "the land of the rivers.” It embraced a 
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considerable extent on both sides of the Euphrates, 
extending cast as far as the Tigris and west to the 
Orontes, running south not only to Hamath, but to 
Kadesh (compare Müller, ih. pp. 249-267). All the 
Biblical references аге to places in this region. The 
name is not found in Babylonian or Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, but occurs as Nahrima in three of the El- 
Amama letters. Nahrima is associated with the 


Hittites—a fact which coufinns the view taken 
above. 
J. JR. G. А. В. 


ARAM-REHOB (II Sam. x. 6, 8): A district of 
Syria, of which the chief city was Rehob or Beth- 
ео, associated. with ARAM-ZOBAH as hostile to 
David. Ninn. xiii. 21 and Judges xviii. 28 place a 
Beth-Rehob in the Lebanon region near Dan. Moore 
(Commentary on Judges, p. 399) conjecturally iden- 


tities it with PANEAS. 
J. JR. G. A. В. 


ARAM-ZOBAH (Ps. 1х., title): The capital of 
an Aramean state, at one time of considerable im- 
portance. The statemgnt in I Sam. xiv. 45, that its 
king fought with Saul. has hitherto been uncon- 
firmed. No such doubt, however. attaches to the 
account of the war of its king Hadadezer with 
David, who made the kingdom tributary to Israel 
(II Sam. x.). In this war Hadadezer brought to his 
help Arameans from beyond the Euphrates (II Sam. 
x. 16). Upon the accession of Solomon, Zobah be- 
came independent of Israel (compare I Kings xi. 23 
et ей). Derothai, a city belonging to Hadadezer 
(II Sam. viii. 8) is identified by many with Berothah 
(Ezek. xlvii. 16), which was between Hamath and 
Damascus. Zobah was probably located near this 
city, though Halévy claims to have identified Zobah 
with Chalkis. 


After the tenth century, Zobah is not mentioned in 
the Bible. but the city of Subiti, which is mentioned 


in the annals of Assurbanipal as having been con- 
quered by him in the seventh century, is probably 
identical with it (compare Schrader, * K. B." ii. 211). 
The same city is mentioned in some broken cunei- 
form lists of towns in connection with Hamath and 
Damascus. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schrader, K. B. ii. 121 ef seq.: Delitzsch. Wo 
Lug das Paradics 1 pp. 209 et seq. 
J. JR. G. A. B. 


ARAMA, DAVID BEN ABRAHAM: Rab- 
binical author, born in Turkey, 1525; lived in Salo- 
nica. When barely twenty years old, he published 
“Perush ‘al Sefer Mishneh Torah,” a commentary 
on Maimonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah (Salonica, 1546- - 
1572; second edition, Amsterdam, 1706). He also is 
the author of * Teshubot,” consisting of a commen- 
tary on difficult Talmudic passages (Constantino- 


ple, 1579); which seems to be entirely lost. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 694; Stein- 
schneider. Cat. Bull. No. 4790. 
I.. G. t G. A. D. 


ARAMA, ISAAC BEN MOSES: Spanish rabbi 
and author; born about 1420; died in Naples 1494. 
He was at first principal of a rabbinical academy at 
Zamora (prohably his birthplace); then he received 
a call as rabbi and preacher from the community at 
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Tarragona, and later from that of Traga in Aragon. 
He officiated finally in Calatayud as rabbi and head 
of the Тапса} academy. Upon the expulsion of 
the Jews in 1492, Arama settled in Naples, where 
he died. | 

Arana is the author of ' Akedat Yizhak " (ОТег- 
ing of Isaac), alengthy philosophical commentary on 
the Pentateuch, homiletic in style. From this work 
he is frequently spoken of as the “Ba'al ^"Akedah 7 
(authorof the “'Akedah"). IIe also wrote a commen 
tary upon the Five Rolls, and a work called IIazut 
Kashah " (A Bardensome Vision), upon the relation 
of philosophy to theology; also “Yad Аһ " 
(The Hand of Absalom). a commentary on Proverbs, 
written in memory of his son-in-law, Absalom, who 
died shortly after his marriage, 

Arama was the very type of the Spanish-Jewish 
scholar of the second half of the fifteenth century. 
First of all he was a Talmudist. The study of the 
Talmud was of the utmost importance to him; so 
that he lamented deeply when his rabbinical pupils 
could not follow him from Zamora to Tarragona, 
because the latter community was unable to support 
them. In the next place, he was a philosopher, The 
study of philosophy was so universal in Spain at 

that period that no one could assume 
As Talmud- a public position who had not devoted 


ist and himself to it. Arama had paid par- 
Phi- ticular attention to Maimonides; but 
losopher. independent philosophical thonght is 


hardly to be found in his work. His 
remarks concerning the nature of the soul (^*Ake- 
dah.” chap. vi.) are noteworthy. After a detailed 
account of the various theories about the soul which 
had. prevailed. he comes to the conclusion that the 
first germ of the sonl, common to the whole human 
race, has its origin with and in tlie body. His theory 
is that of Alexander of Aphrodisias—that the soul 
is the “form” of the organic body but Arama is 
able tocadduce support for it from Talmud and C'ab- 
ala. The third element in Arama's mental compo- 
sition Was Cabala as expounded in the Zohar, which 
he believed to have been written by Simon ben Yahai. 
He did not. however, occupy himself so much with 
the mystical side of Cabala as with its philosophy. 
His earliest work, the *IIazut. Kashah,” present- 
ing in a certain sense an enunciation of Arama's re- 
ligious philosophy, inclndes also much that is inter- 
esting pertaining to the history of the Jews in Spain 
prior to their expulsion, The aim of the work was 
to furnish a rejoinder to the missionary sermons of 
the Church, to which, under the laws then preva- 
lent, the Jews were eompelled to listen. Hence his 
polemic against the Christian dogma of Grace is the 
resume of an oral disputation between Arama and a 
Christian scholar. In support of his attack upon 
this Christian dogma, Arama adduces the doctrine 
of the freedom of the will as formulated by Aris- 
totle. and the consideration of God's transcendent 
justice, which would make Grace to consist of noth- 
ing but the exercise of the will of a despot. Be- 
sides this instance of his polemics, hiis treatment of 
the Deluge contains several attacks upon Christian- 
ity. The greater portion of the work, however, is 
devoted to the confutation of that philosophy which 
refuses to recognize Jewish revelation, or recognizes 
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Aram-Geshur 
Arama, Meir 


it only as identical with philosophy. For his exten- 
sive use of the allegorical mode of interpretation, sce 
ALLEGORY. 

Arama's chief work, which exercised great influ- 


ence upon Jewish thought, and is still much read. is 


the *"Akedat Yizhak," This is considered by many 
as the classical work upon Jewish homiletics. The 
form of the sermons contained therein Was closely 
imitated by the DansnasiM. The old sermon was 
cither didactic—among Germans, upon ritual mat- 
ters; among Spanish and Provengal Jews, upon phi- 
losophy—or else it was of an edifying, moratizing 
nature, such as the Haggadot. Агапа sermons in 
this work were the first attempt to unite both these 


tendencies, Though not artistic, he 

Sermons should not be reproached therefor, but 
Models for should rather be commended for hav- 
Future ing established a model for genera- 
Preachers. tions of darshanim and modern Jewish 


preachers. Beginning with a Biblical 
text, Arama constructs his sermon along the line 
of some saying of the Haggadah, the connection of 
which with the text is expounded by means of a 
philosophie disquisition, popularly told, and inter- 
spersed with specifically rabbinical interpretations; 
‘ach sermon thus satisfied the lovers of philosophy 
as well as of the Talmud. His commentary on the 
Five Scrolls partakes of the same philosophical and 
homiletie nature as the 7": Akedat Yizhak “; it has 
not, however, received much attention at the hands 
of moderns. 

Arama also attempted to write poetry, and is the 
author of a Dukkashah (supplication), which, al- 
though of no poctie excellence, has à certain charm. 

Arumn's writings enjoyed universal esteem inme- 
diately upon their appearance, to such an extent in- 
deed that Isaac Abravanel, a younger contemporary 
of his, did not seruple to embody long passages in 
his own works. Arama himself, however, very often 
copied from 1 Abraham Dibago without men- 
tioning him, as J. S. Del Medigo pointed out in his 
“Mazref la- 99 n (Crucible: for Wisdom). Ar- 
ama's works were likewise esteemed by the Christian 
world; for in 1729 an academical dissertation by M. 
A. J. van der Hardt, of the University of Helmstedt, 
was published under the title * Dissertatio Rabbinica 
de Usn Linguw in AKedat Ischak,” treating of sec- 
tion 62 of Arama’s work, giving it in Hebrew with 
Latin translation. 

Hayyim Jas. Pollak, in his edition of the “Ake- 
dat Y izhak. Presbürg, IM 1. 2-7; Literaturblatt. dex Ore 
cuts, iv. ; Steiusehneider, Cat. Bodl. S. v.: Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Ne farūn, under the respective titles; Van Straalen, 
Cat. Brit. Mus. (Suppl.). He. 114. BA Hr; Winter and 
Wünsche. Jild. Dit: ii. 618 631; S. I. Босап, cher, Visract, 
647. 648; Zunz, F. P., p. : M. L. Kohn, Biographien Her- 


rarraqge der Rabbinischer логи еп, pp. 7-2, 137.141; 
kaufmann, Dic Sinne, Index, s.v. 
L. G. 


ARAMA, MEIR BEN ISAAC: Philosopher 
and Biblical commentator; born at Saragossa at the 
end of the fifteenth century: died about 1556 in 

Salonica. His father was exiled from Spain in 1492 
and died in Naples. Meir Arama, who had gone 
thither with his father, remained there until the 
French army invaded Naples in 1495. He then 
went to Salonica and settled there, СОВЕ himself 
to literary pursuits. 


BIBLIGGRAPHY : 
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Arama is the author of the following works: (1) 
“Urim we- Tumim” (Light and Perfection), a philo- 
sophical commentary on Isaiah and Jeremiah, pnb- 
lished by Menahem Jacob ben Hezer Judah, Venice, 
1603; (2) “Meir lvyob 7 (Phe Hluminator of Job), 
commentary on Job wiitten in 1506, and published, 
together with tlie text, at Saloniea, 1517; (3) Meir 
'T'ehillot “ (The Hhininator of the Psalms). commen- 
tary on the Palins, written in 1512, and published, 
tovet her with the text. at Venice, 1590; (407 P tush,” 
commentary on Song of Songs. published in the 
Bible of Amsterdam 1724-27, which latter bears the 
tithe *Kehillot. Mosheh”: (5) commentary upon 
Esther, still extant in manuscript (Codex Rossi, No. 
123) Arama quotes in his works a commentary of 
his on the Pentateuch. It is no longer in existence. 
The commentaries of Arama are, like those of his 
father Ixaac, full of allegories and moral aphorisms, 
He wrote also а pamphlet against Isaac Abravanel, 
accusing him of plagiarizing the works of his father, 
which pamphlet was republished recently by Gabriel 
Polak. 
ило КА PHY : Rossi, Dizionari Storico, German translation, 

Aled, p. 48; Steinsclineider, Cat, Bodl, cols, 106-14 ; Azulai, 

Shem ha-Gedolim, p. 120. 

K. I. Br. 


ARAMAIC LANGUAGE AMONG THE 
JEWS: Of all Semitic languages the Aramaic is 
most closely related to. the Hebrew, and forms with 
it, and possibly with the Assyrian, the northern 
group of Semitic languages. Aramaic, nevertheless, 
was considered. by the ancient Hebrews as a foreign 
tengue: and a hundred years before the Babylonian 
exile it was understood only by people of culture in 
Jerusalem. Thus the ambassador of the Assyrian 
king who delivered an insolent message from his 
master in the Hebrew language and in the hearing 

of the people sitting upon the wall, 


Considered was requested by the high officials af 
Foreign by king Hezekiah not to speak in He- 

Ancient brew. hut in the “Syrian kinguage,” 
Hebrews. wliüch they alone understood (11 Kings 


| xviii. 20; Isa. XXXVi. 11). In the carly 
Hebrew literature an Aramaic expression occurs 
once. In the narrative of the covenant. between 
Jacob and Laban it is stated that each of them 
named in his own language the stone-heap built in 
testimony of theiramity. Jacob called it * Galeed " ; 
Laban used the Ате equivalent, “Jegar sahad- 
utha " (Gen, XXXIi. 47). This statement undoubtedly 
betrays a knowledge of the nguistic differences be- 
tween Hebrews and Ататедих, whose kinship is else- 
where frequently insisted on, as for instance in the 
genuealosicair tables, and in the narratives of the ear- 
liest ages. One of the genealogies mentions Aram 
among the sons of Shen as a brother of Arphaxad, 
one of the ancestors of the Hebrews (Gen. x. 23). In 
another, Kemuel, а son of Nahor, the brother of 
Abraham, is called “the faiter of Aram” (Gen. 
xxii. 21). Other descendants of this brother of the 
Hebrew Abraham (Gen. xiv. 13) are termed. Ara- 
means; as, for instance, Bethuel, Rebekah’s father 
(Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 5). and Laban, the father of 
Rachel and Leah (Gen. xxv. 20; xxxi. 20, 24). The 
earliest history of Israel is thus connected with the 
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Arameans of the East, and even Jacob himself is 
called in one passage “a Wandering Aramean ” (Deut. 
xxvi. 5). During the whole period of the kings, 
Israel sustained. relations both warlike and friendly 
with the Arameans of the west, whose country, later 
called Syria, borders. Palestine on. tlie. north and 
northeast. Traces of this intercourse were left upon 
the language of Isracl, such as the Aramaisms in the 
vocabulary of the older Biblical looks.“ 

Aramaic was destined to become Israel's vernacu- 
lar tongne: but before this could come about it was 
necessary that the national independence should be 
destroyed and the people removed from their own 
home. These events prepared the way for that great 
change by which the Jewish nation parted with its 
national tongue and replaced it, in some districts en- 
tirely by Aramaic, in others by the adoption of Ar- 
amaized-Hebrew forms. The immediate causes of 
this linguistic metamorphosis are no longer histor- 

| ically evident. The event of the Exile 


Aramaic itself was by no means a decisive fac- 
Displaces tor, for the prophets that spoke to the 
Hebrew. people during the Exile and after the 


Return in the time of Cyrus, spoke in 
their awn Hebrew tongue. The single Aramaic sen- 
tence in Jer. x. 11 was intended for the information of 
non-Jews, But, although the hving words of prophet 
and poet still resounded in the time-honored lan- 
guage, and although Hebrew literature during this 
period may be said to have actually flourished, 
nevertheless among the large masses of the Jewish 
people a linguistic change was in progress. The 
Aramaic, already the vernacular of international in- 
tercourse in Asia Minor in the time of Assvrian and 
Babylonian domination, took hold more and more of 
the Jewish populations of Palestine and of Baby lonia. 
bereft. as they were of their own national conscious- 
ness. Under the Achemenidze, Aramaic became the 
official tongue in the provinces between the Eu- 
plirates and the Mediterranean (see Ezra iv. 7); there- 
fore the Jews could still less resist the growing 
importance and spread of this language. Hebrew dis- 
appeared from their daily intercourse and from their 
homes; and Nehemiah—tliis is the only certain infor- 
mation respecting the process of linguistic change— 
once expressed his disapproval of the fact that the 
children of those living in “mixed marriage" could 
no longer “speak in the Jews’ language? (Neh. 
xiii. 24). 

How long this process of Aramaization lasted is not 
known, About the year 300 B.C. Aramaic makes 
its appearance in Jewish literature. The author of 
Chronicles uses a source in which not only documents 
concerning the history of the Second Temple are 
reproduced in the original Aramaic (Ezra iv. 8-22; 
v. 1-6, 12: vii. 12-26), but the connecting narrative 
itself is written in Aramaie (Ezra iv. 23, v. 5, vi. 13- 
18). Inthe time of Antiochus Epiphanes, the author 


* [Modern Bible critics have endeavored to determine accu- 
rately the influence of Arainaie upon the various authors of Bib- 
Heal books, and to use the results thus obtained in determining; 
the age and authorship of the books (see: for example, Konig. 
Einleitung in das Alte Test." p. 9; Holzinger, “* Einleitung 
in den Hexateuch," passim: D. Giesebrecht. Zur Hexateuch- 
kritik," in Stade's "Zeitschrift," i. 177 ef K J.: and compare 
xiii. 309, xiv. 143; S. R. Driver, "Journal of Philology.“ xi. 
201 2360) .—G.] 
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of the Book of Daniel begins his narrative in Hebrew, 
but when he introduces the Babyloman sages and 
scholars as speaking Aramaic to the king, as if only 
awaiting this opportunity, he continues his history 
in Aramaic (Dan. ii. 4, vii. 28).“ The employment 
of the two languages in these Biblical books well 
illustrates their use in these circles in Which and for 
which the books were written. In point of fact, at 
the time of the Second Temple, both languages were 
in common use in Palestine: the Hebrew in the acad- 
emies and in the circles of the learned, the Aramaic 
among the lower classes in the intercourse of daily 
life, But the Aramaic continued to spread, and be- 
came the customary popular idiom; not, however, to 
the complete exclusion ot the Hebrew. Never theless, 
while Hebrew survived in the schools and among 
the learned—being rooted, as it were, in the national 
mind—it was continuously exposed to the Influence 
of Aramaic, Under this influence a new form of 
Hebrew was developed, which has been preserved in 
the tannaitic literature embodying the traditions of 
the last two or three centuries before the common 
era. So that even in those fields where Hebrew re- 
mained the dominant tongue, it was closely pressed 
by Aramaic. There is extant an almost unique 
halakic utterance in Aramaic (Бару. viii. 4) of 


Yose b. Joezer, a contemporary of the author of 
Daniel. Legal forms for various public documents, 


such as marriage-contracts, bills of divorce, ete., 
were then drawn up in Aramaic. Official mes- 
sages from Jerusalem to the provinces were couched 
in the same language. The “List of the Fust- Das“ 
(Меспл.АТ TAN Tr), edited before the destruction 
of the Temple, was written in Aramaic. Josephus 
considers Aramaic so thoroughly identical with 
Hebrew that he quotes Aramaic words as Hebrew 
(*Ant." jii. 10, § 6), and describes the language 
in Which Titus’ proposals to the Jernsalemites were 
made (which certainly were in Aramaic) as Hebrew 
(^B. J.“ vi. 28 1). It was in Aramaic that Jo- 
sephus had written his book on the “Jewish War,” 
as he himself informs us in the introduction, before 
he wrote it in Greek. That he meant the Aramaic is 
evident from the reason he assigns, namely, that he 
desired to make this first attempt intelligible to the 
Parthians, Babylonians, Arabs, the Jews living be- 
yond the Euphrates, and the inhabitants of Adia- 
bene. That the Babylonian diaspora was linguistic- 
ally Aramaized is shown by the fact that Hillel loved 
to frame his maxims in that language. 

The oldest literary monument of the Aramaization 
of Israel would be the TAncvy, the Aramaic version 
of the Scriptures, were it not that this received its 
final revision in a somewhat later age. The Tar- 
gum, as an institution, reaches back to the earliest 
centuries of the Second Temple. Ezra may not have 
been, as tradition alleges, the inaugurator of the Tar- 
gum; but it could not have been much after his day 


* [Other explanations have been attempted in order to ac- 
count for the appearance of both Arumaſe and Hebrew in Dan- 
iel and Ezra. Prof. Paul Haupt'supposes that Daniel was origi- 
nally written in Hebrew, that portions of it were lost, and that 
these portions were supplied later from an Aramuic translation. 
See A. Kamphausen. The Book of Daniel" (“S. B. O. T.). p. 
16; D E Fundamente der Israel. und Jüd. Gesch.” 
p. 72. 
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that the necessity made itself felt for the supple- 
menting of the publie reading of the Hebrew text of 
Scripture in the synagogue by a trans- 


The Tar- lation of it into the Aramaic vernac- 
gum, the ular. The tannaitic Halakah speaks of 
Aramaic the Targum as an institution closely 
Version connected with the public Bible-read- 
of the ing., and one of long-established stand- 
Scriptures. ing. But, just as the translation of the 


Scripture lesson. for the benetit of the 
assembled people in the synagogue had to be in 
Aramaic, so all addresses and homilies hinging upon 
the Scripture had to bein the same langnage. Thus 
Jesus and his nearest disciples spoke Aramaic and 
taught in it (see Dalman, Die Worte Jesm”). 

When the Second. Temple was destroyed, and the 
Jast remains of national independence had perished, 
the Jewish people, thus entering upon a new phase 
of historical life, had become almost completely an 
Aramaie-speaking people. A small section of the 
diaspora spoke Greek; in the Arabian peninsula 
Jewish tribes had formed who spoke Arabic; and 
in different. countries there were small Jewish com- 
munities that still spoke the ancient. language of 
their home; but the great mass of the Jewish popu- 
lation in Palestine and i in Babylonia spoke Aramaic, 
It was likewise the language of that majority of the 
Jewish race that was of historic al importance—those 
with whom Jewish law and tradition survived and 
developed. The Greck-speaking Jews succumbed 
more and more to the influence of Christianity, while 
the Jews who spoke other Janguages were soon lost 
in the obscurity of an existence without any history 
whatever. 

In these centuries, in which Israel's national Jan. 
guage became superseded by the Aramaic, the liter- 
ature of Tradition arose, in whieh Aramaie was pre- 
dominant by the side of Hebrew; it was a species of 
bilingual literature, expressing the double idioms of 
the circles in which it originated. In the academies 
—which, on the destruction of Jerusalem, became 
the true foci of Jewish intellectual life—the He- 
brew language, in its new form (Mishnaic Hebrew), 
became the langnage of instruction and of religious 
debate. With but few exceptions, all literary ma- 
terial, written and oral, of the tannaitie age, whether 
of a halakic or non-halakie description, was handed 

down in Hebrew. Hence the whole 
Language tannaitic literature is strongly distin- 
of guished from the post-tannaitie by 
Amoraim. this Hebrew garb. The Hebrew lan- 
guage was also the language of prayer, 
both of the anthorized ritual prayers and of private 
devotion, as handed down in the cases of individual 
sages and pions men. According to a tannaitic Ha- 
lakah (Tosef. Hag., beginning; compare Bab, Suk. 
4324), every father was bound to teach his child He- 
brew as soon as it began to speak. It is no doubt 
true that there was a know ledge of Hebrew in non- 
scholarly circles of the Jewish people besides that of 
the Aramaic vernacular; indeed, attempts were not 
lacking to depose Aramaic altogether as the Jan- 
guage of daily intercourse, and to restore Hebrew in 
its stead. In the house of the patriarch Judah I, 
the female house-servant spoke Hebrew (Meg. 184). 
The same Judah is reported to have said that in the 
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land of Israel the use of the Syriac (Aramaic) lan- 
guage was unjustifiable; people should speak cither 
Hebrew or Greek (Sotah 495; D. K. 83). This re- 
mained of course only a pious wish, exactly as that 
deliverance of Joseph, the Babylonian amora in the 
fourth century, who said that in. Babylon the Ara- 
maie language should no longer be used, but instead 
the Hebrew or the Persian (/.). 

When the Mishnah of Judah I. provided new sub- 
ject-matter for the studies in the academics of Pales- 
tine and Babylonia, the Aramaic language was not 
slaw in penetrating likewise to those seats of Jewish 
scholarship, As shown iu the two Palmuds—those 
faithful “minutes” of the debates, lectures, and de- 
liberations of the colleges—the Amoraim partially 
adhered to the Hebrew form of expression for their 
propositions and explanations: but the debates and 
lectures in the academics, together with the deliber- 
ations and. discussions of their members, were, as a 
rule, in Aramaic; and even the terminology of their 
exereses and dialecties was Aramaized. The older 
collections of haggadie Midrash also evidence the 
fact that the language of the synagogue addresses 
and of the Scripture ex planation in the amoraic time 
was, for the greater part, Aramaic. As a justifica- 
tion for the preponderance thus given to Aramaic 
within a field formerly reserved for Hebrew, Jo- 
hanan, the great amora of Palestine, said: “ Let not 
the Syriac (Aramaic) language be despised in thine 
eyes; for in all three portions of sacred Seripture— 
in the Law, the Prophets, and the Holy Writings— 
this language is employed.” Ile then quoted the 
Aramaic fragments in Gen. xxxi. 47; Jer. x. 11; and 
Dan. ii. (Yer, Sotah vii. 217). The same idea is prob- 
ably intended to be conveyed hy Вар, the great 
amora of Babylonia. when he says that Adam, the 
first man, spoke Aranimic, which, therefore, was not 
inferior to Hebrew in point of antiquity (Sanh. 384). 
But the same Johanan felt it his duty to oppose the 
possibility that Aramaie should ever become the lan- 
guage of prayer, by declaring that “He who recites 
his prayers in the Anunaic tongue, will receive no 
assistance from the angels in waiting; for they 
understand no Aramaic” (Shab, 12a; Sotah 334) 
This utterance, however, did not prevent the Kad- 
dish-prayer—sauid at the close of the public addresses, 
and later of more general employment—from being 
recited in amoraic times in the Aramaic language, 
or the insertion, later, of other Aramaic portions in 
the prayer-ritual, | 

For more than a thousand years Aramaic remained 
the vernacular of Israel, until the conquests of the 
Arabs produced another linguistic change, as a 
sequel of which а third Semitic language became 
the popular tongue for a large portion of the Jew- 
ish ree, and the vehicle of their thought. The 
spread of Arabian supremacy over the whole country 

formerly dominated by the Aramaic 


Arabic tongue produced with extraordinary 
Displaces rapidity and completeness ап Arabi- 
Aramaic. zing of both the Christian and Jewish 


populations of western Asia, who had 
hitherto spoken Aramaic (Syriac). At the beginning 
of the ninth century, in districts where the Jews 
had previously spoken Anunaie. only Arabie-speak- 
ing Jews were to be fonnd; Arabic, as the daily 
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language of the Jews, held sway even beyond the 
territory formerly occupied by Aramaic, as far as 
the coasts of the Atlantic Ocean; and Aramaic iben 
became, in a certain measure, a second holy tongue, 
next to Hebrew, in the religions and literary life of 
the Jewish people.* It was especially to the Ara- 
maie Targum that religions sentiment paid the 
highest regard, even after it had ceased to be useful 
as а vernnenlar translation of the Hebrew original 
—serving only as the subject of pious pernsal or of 
learned stndy—and had itself come to require trans- 
latioun, In the ritual of public worship the custom 
survived. of accompanying the reading from the 
Seriptures with the Targum upon the passage read, 
a custom observed for certain festival-readings down 
to the very latest centuries. To these Targum se- 
lections were added Aramaic poems, some of which 
have retained their places in the festival-liturgies. 
Aramaic, as the language of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, of course always remained the principal idiom 
of halakic literature, which regarded the Babylonian 


. Talmud as the source for all. religio-legal decisions 


aud as the proper subject for explanatory commen- 
taries. In richur and more independent form this 
idiom of Aramaic appears in the Halakah in the re- 
sponsa of the Geonim; whereas in the still later lit- 
erature, the so-called rabbinical idiom is entirely de- 
pendent upon the language of the Talmud, although 
it but possesses a Copious admixture of Hebrew ele- 
ments. Iv the haggadic literature, which developed 
wonderfully from the close of the ainoraic age until 
after the termination of the gaonie period, Aramaic 
predominated at first; but in the course of time it 
was entirely displaced by Hebrew, | 

А new field was suddenly conquered by Aramaic 
when the Zonan, with its assumed antiquity of 
origin, made its entrance into Jewish spiritual life. 


. This book, which became the most important text- 


book of the Cabala, made itself the Holy Bible of all 
mystical speeulation, and owed not a little of its 
influence to the mystic-sounding and 
The Zohar. peculiarly sonorous pathos of the 
| Aramaic tongue, in which it is mainly 
written. The Aramaic of the Zohar itself—a clever 
reproduction and imitation of an ancient tongue 
served in- its turn asa model; and its phraseology 
exerted a very marked influence over other than 
cabalistic writers. Au Aramaic extract from the 
Zohar found its way into the prayer-book (Derik 
Shemeh), and is recited before the reading from the 
Law in the majority of synagogues of Ashkenazic 
ritual. In poctic literature, however, both liturgic 
and secular, Aramaic, apart from the above-men- 
tioned poems belonging to the Targum, occupied 
а steadily decreasing place. Masters of Hebrew 
versification, especially under the influence of the 
Cabala, tried. their skill now and then on Aramaic 
poems. An Aramaic poem by Israel Nagara (“ Yah 
Ribbon ‘Olam ”) is still widely sung at table after the 
Sabbath meal. 
و ي‎ HERRERA 
In northern Mesopofamia, in Kurdistan, west of Lake Ur- 
mia, Aramaic dialects are still spoken by Christians and occa- 
sionally by the Jews, which dialects are termed *Neo-Syriac.”’ 
[The Jews in those regions eall their Aramaic tongue “ Leshon 


Galut." For the literature on the subject, see R. Gottheil, ** The 
Jud;eo-Aramian Dialect of Salamas," ín “ Journal of Amer. 


Orient. Soc." xy. 297 et * ..] 
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In Hebrew philology. Aramaic was especially use- 
ful in the explanation of Hebrew words in the Bible; 
and it served as the foundation for a comparative 
philology of the Semitic languages inaugurated by 
Judah ibn Korcish and Saadia, Nevertheless, Ara- 
maie was never treated either grammatically or lex- 
icovraphically by the Jews of Spain, in spite of the 
high development to which they otherwise carried 
philology. In Nathan ben Jehicl's Tahnudical lexi- 
con, the “Aruk—which covers also the Targumim— 
Aramaic, naturally occupies the most prominent 
place. "Phe first Aramaic lexicon limited to the Tar- 
zumim was compiled by Elijah Levita, Among 
Jewish scholars of the nineteenth century. Arainaic 
grammars have been written by Luzzatto, Fürst, 
Blücher, and C. Levias; Jacob Levy published a com- 
pendious lexicon of the Targums as well asa large 
dictionary of the Talmudic and Midrashic literature, 
which distinguishes throughout between Hebrew 
and Aramaic: G. Dalman has published a full glos- 
garv, and Marcus Jastrow has nearly completed а 
similar work, 

The Hebrew word “Агаш” employed in the 
Bible (Dan. ii. 4—“ Syriac” in A. V.—and elsewhere) 
to designate the Aramaic language, is similarly used 
in later times, particularly in Babylonia; while in Pal- 
estine as early asthe tannaitic period, the Aramaic lan- 
guage is also called Sursi by reason of the Greek des- 
ignat ion of the Arameans as Syrians. The second book 
of Maccabees calls it “the Syriac tongue? (7 Leprany 
был); and the Septuagint translates “ Aramit " (Dan. 
li. 4, ctc.) by orprort; compare Yer. Ned. x. 42, where 
read pd for pd. Among Christian Ara- 
means, Syriac is the exclusive appellation for their 
language; and the Arabic form of this term, *Sur- 
yani,” was the usual designation for Aramaic among 
the Arabic-speaking Jews. In addition to these two 
chief names for Aramaic, other terms were also em- 

ployed in Jewish circles: Targum (lit- 
Names and erally “translation ” of the Bible, spe- 

Dialects cifically the Aramaic version) denoted 

of Aramaic. the language of the Aramaic portions 

of the Bible. But the Syrian inhabi- 
tants of the town lying below the monastery on Mount 
Sinai were described by Benjamin of Tudela as speak- 
ing the“ Targum language” (leshon Targum). The 
Aramaic of the Bible (Daniel and Ezra) was called the 


Chaldaic language because of Dan. i. 4(Masora upon: 


Onkelos; Saadia); Jerome, too, calls it“ Chaldaicus 
Sermo.” The term“ Chaldaic " for the Biblical Ara- 
maic, and indecd for Aramaic generally, is a mis- 
nomer, persisted in, moreover, until the present day. 
It is also called“ Nabatwan "—4denoting, according to 
Dar-Hebrieus, the dialect of certain mountaincers of 
Assyriaand of villagersin Mesopotamia—which is the 
term used by Saadia to denote Aramaic in his trans- 
lation of Isa. xxxvi. 11. Likewise in his introduction 
to the book “Sefer ha-Galui” he complains that the 
Hebrew of his Jewish contemporarics, had become 
corrupted by the Arabie and Nabatwan.“ This 
designation is due to Arabic influence (“ Jew. Quart. 
Rev.” xii. 517). 

Aramaic contributions to Jewish literature belong 
to both the eastern and the western branches of the 
language. West Aramaic are the Aramaic portions 
of the Bible, the Palestinian Targumim, the Ara- 
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maie portions of the Palestinian Talmud, and the 
-alestinian Midrashim. In Palestinian Aramaic the 
dialect of Galilee was different from that of Judea, 
and as a result of the religious separation of the 
Jews and the Samaritans, a special Samaritan dia- 
lect was evolved, but its literature can not be con- 
sidered Jewish. To the eastern. Arainaic, whose 
most distinctive point of difference is “n” in place 
of “y” as the prefix for the third person masculine 
of the imperfect tense of the verb, belong the idioms 
of the Babylonian Talmud, which most closely agree 
with the language of the Mand:ean writings. The 
dialect of Edessa, which. owing to the Bible version 
made in it, became the literary language of the 
Christian Arameans—bearing preeminently the title 
of Syriac—was certainly also employed in ancient 
times by Jews. This Syriac translation of the Bible, 
the so-called Peshitta, Was made partly by Jews and 
was intended for the use of Jews; and one book 
from it has been. adopted. bodily into Targumic lit- 
erature, as the Targum upon Proverbs. 

For detailed information concerning the Aramaic 
literature of the Jews, see the respective articles. 
Only a summary is proper here, as follows: 

(1) The Aramaic portions of the Bible already 
mentioned. 

(2) The Targum literature includes: (a) The two 
Targums to the Pentateuch and to the Prophets 
respectively, which received the official sanction of 
the Babylonian academic authorities. Both orig- 
inated in Palestine, aud received their final form in 
the Babylonian colleges of the third and fourth cen- 
turies. That to the Pentateuch, owing to the mis- 
understanding of a statement concerning the Bible 
translation made by Akylas (Aquila), was denomi- 
nated the Targum of Onkelos (‘Akylas). That to the 
Prophets is ascribed by ancient. tradition to a disciple 
of IIillel, Jonathan b. Uzzicl: (^) The Palestinian Tar- 
gum to the Pentateuch, the full text of which has 
come down to us only in a late recension, where it 
has been combined with the Targum Onkelos. In- 
stead of being called by its proper name, Targum Ye- 
rushalmi, this full text had erroncously been called by 
the name of Jonathan. <A less interpolated form of 
the Targum Yerushalmi to the Pentateuch revealed 
numerous fragments that must have been collected 
at an early period. There are also Palestinian frag- 
ments of the Targum tothe Prophets.“ (е) The Tar- 
guns to the Hagiographa vary greatly in character. 

A special group is formed by those of 
Extent the Psalms and Job. According to 
of Aramaic well-founded tradition there was as 
Literature. carly as the first half of the first cen- 
tury of the common era a Targum to 
Job. The Targum to Proverbs belongs, as already 
mentioned, to the Syrian version of the Bible, The 
Five Rolls had their own Targums; the Book of 
Esther several of them. The Targum to Chronicles 
was discovered latest of all. 

(3) Aramaic Apocrypha: There was at leasta par- 
tial Aramaic translation of the book of Sirach as early 
as the time of the Amoraim. А: portion of the Ara- 
maic sentences of Sirach, intermingled with other 
EE E RE ee о 

* [Ona peculiar Targum to the Haftarot, see В. Gotthell.“ Jour- 


nal of Amer. Orient Soc. Proceedings,” xlv. 43; Abrahams, 
"Jew. Quart. Rev." xl. 295 ; “ Monatssehrift," xxxix. 391.—23.] 
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matter is extant in the * Alphabet of Ben Sira.” The 
Aramaic 7 Book of the Hasmonean House,” also en- 
titled * Antiochus? Roll,” contains a narrative of the 
Maccabeans” struggles, pad was known in the early 
gaonic period. X Chaldaic” Book of Tobit was 
utilized by Jerome, but the Aramaic Book of Tobit 
found by Neubauer, and published in 1878. is a later 
revision of the older text. An Armuaic Apocryphal 
addition to Esther is the “Dream of Mordecai,” of 
Palestinian origin. 

(4) Mesilat Pstanit. the Fast Roll, is a list of the 
historically 7 memorable days,” drawn up in almanac 
form. It was compiled before the destruction of the 
Second Temple, edited in the Hadrianie period, and 
Inter on augmented by various Hebrew annotations 
mostly of the tanmiitie age. 

49) "The Palestinian Talmud (Talmud Yerushalmi), 
completed in the beginning of the fifth century. 

(6) The Babylonian Talmud (Talmud Babli), com- 
pleted at the end of the fifth century, The Aramaic 
contentsof both Talmuds are the most important and 
also the most abundant remains of the Aramaic idiom 
used by the Jews of Palestine and Babylonia respect- 
ively. The numerous stories, legends, anecdotes, con- 
versations. and proverbs reveal faithfully the actual 
language of the popular usage. Neither Talmud is, 
however, entirely an Aramaic work, As the utter- 
ances of the Amomim and their halakic discussions 
retain a great deal of the New Hebrew idiom of the 
tamiaitic literature, both idioms were employed in the 
academics, Moreover, a large proportion of the ma- 
terial contained in the Talmud is composed of the ut- 
terincees of tannaitic tradition that were couched only 
in Hebrew. 

(7) The Midrash Literature: Of this branch the 
following sre especially rich in Aramaic elements: 
Genesis Rabbah, Leviticus Rabbah, Lamenéations 
Rabbati, the Midrash Hazita upon the Song of Songs, 
and the old Pesikta. The Rabbot Midrashim on Ruth, 
Esther, апа Ecclesiastes, and the Midrash on tlie 
Psalms, contain also much Aramaic. The younger 
Midrashim, especially those belonging to the Yelam- 
denu (or Tanbuma) group, are, in part, the Hebrew 
revisions of originally Aramaic portious. The Ara- 
maic parts of the older Midrashim are linguistically 
allied most closely to the idiom of the Palestinian 
Talmud. 

(8) The Masorah. The terminology of the Masorah, 
Which, in its beginnings, belongs to the amoraic 
period, and the Inngnage of the oldest. Másoretic an- 
notations and statements, are Aramaic. 

(9) The Gaonic Literature: The legal decisions of 
the Geonim were for the greater part written in Ara- 
maic, in harmony with the language of the Dabylo- 
nian Talmud: but they possessed this advantage, at 
least in the first few centuries, that this was likewise 
the living language of the people. The same is true 
concerning those two works of the older gaonic pe- 
riod, the “She’cltot” and the * Halakot Gedolot.” 
which contain some material not found in the vo- 
cabulary of the Talmud, 

(10) Liturgical Literture: In addition to the Kad- 
dish already mentioned, several liturgical pieces 
originating in Babylon received general acceptance 
throughout the diaspora. Such were the two prayers 
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beginning * Yekum Purkan " in the Sabbat h-mornin g 
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service, the introductory sentences of the Passover 
Hagegadah, and certain older portions of the liturgy 
for penitentia] days.* The Aramaic poems intro- 
ducing certain Targumic selections from the Penta- 
tench have been mentioned above. 

(11) Cabalistic Literature: The revival of Ara- 
maic as the literary langnage of the Cabala by the 
Zohar has already been mentioned, 

(12) Rabbinical Literature: The Aramaic coloring 
of n large proportion of the works commenting upon 
the Babylonian Talmud, as well as of other produc- 
tions of halakie lore continuing the literature of the 
gaomic age, was derived from the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, from which the terminology and phraseology 
were adopted at the same time as the contents. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Th. Noldcke, Die Semitischen Sprachen, 2d 
ed., Leipsic, 1599: G. Dahuan, Einleitung zu einer Gram- 
matik des JWdisch-Paldstinensischen А rainddixch, Leipsic, 
IOS: idem, Die Worte Jesu, рр. 00 ct SCi., Leipsic, 1808; А, 
Büchler, Die Priester und der Cultus, Vienna,1895 ; S. Krauss, 
Jew. Quart. Rer. viii. 67. Upon the liturgical Aramaie lit- 
erature, see Zunz, Literaturgesch., pp. 1822; Bacher, in 
Monatsschrift, 1873; xxii, 220-223, 

| W. B. 


G. 

ARAMAIC VERSIONS. See BIBLE TRANS- 
LATIONS AND TARGUMIM, | 

ARANDA, PEDRO DE: Bishop of Calahorra 
and president of the council of Castile in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century; was a victim of the 
Marano persecutions. His father, Gonzalo Alonzo, 
who was one of the Jews that embraced Christianity 
in the period of Vicente Ferrer’s missionary propa- 
ganda! during the carly years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, adopted the life of an ecclesiastic. Aranda's 
brother, too, earned episcopal honors, bein g placed 
at Montreal, Sicily. 

Torquemada, the inquisitor-general, in the course 
of the Marano persecutions, brought against Pedro 
the charge that his father had died a Marano. А 
Similar accusation was made at the same. time 
against another bishop, Juan Arias Davila, of Sego- 
via. The inquisitor-general. demanded, therefore, 
not ouly that the bones of the deceased suspects 
should be exhumed and burned, but that their SOnS, 
too, should be disgraced and deprived of their es- 
tates. Sixtus IV., however, resented such summary 
degradation of high ecclesiasties, fearing that it 
would lead to the dishonor of the Church. IIe fur- 
ther sct forth ina letter directed. against Torque- 


mada's exaggerated zeal, that, in accordance with 


an old tradition, distinguished personages of the 
Church could only be tried for heresy by specially 
appointed apostolic commissions. It was ordered 
that specifications of the chargesagainst Davila and 
Aranda be forwarded to Rome; and an extraor- 
dinary papal nuncio, Antonio Palavicini, was sent 
to Castile to institute investigations, As a result, 
both bishops were summoned to Rome, where subse- 
quently several distinctions were accorded to Davila, 
who during the remainder of his life enjoyed high 
honors. 
1 
— — — 3 ——— DN 
* It is curious to note that the Yemen Siddur contains a larger 
quantity of Aramaic than the Siddurim of other countries. A 
unique Targum of the *Amidah (Teflllah) is to be found in a 
Yemen MS. (Gaster, No. 61) of the seventeenth or eighteenth 


century; it has been printed in the " Monatsschrift," XXXIX. 79 
et cg. G. - 
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Aranda, too, at the outset won apostolic favor, 
and was even advanced to the oflice of prothonotary ; 
but on account of his wealth he soon fell a victim 
to the cupidity of the pope. He was arraigned for 
having taken food before mass and for having dese- 
crated, by seratehing, a crucifix and other holy 
images. Moreover, a delegation of seven. Maranos 
from Portugal happened to be in Rome at the time 
for the avowed purpose of purchasing for their con- 
stituents the good-will of the pope and his advisers, 
They had managed to win the favorable considera- 
tion of the papal court, but their efforts were reso- 
lntely opposed by Garcilaso, the ambassador of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. Observing the pope's resolve 
to imprison Aranda, Garcilaso pointed out the sus- 
picion that was likely to arise in the popular mind 
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io the Hungarian Diet. The German family name is 

Aufrecht. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Szinuyci Magyar Irok Tára, j.; Ors2ágytl- 
lési Almanach, 1897. А 
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ARARAT: A district in eastern Armenia lying 
between the Jakes Van and Urmia and the river 
Araxes. The Biblical name corresponds to the Assyr- 
ian Urartu. a land invaded and partially conquered by 
Asshurnazir-pal and Shalmaneser II. The Assyrian 
cunciform characters were introduced into the land of 
Стагі as early as the ninth century B.C., and many 
monumental inscriptions have been discovered within 
its boundaries, About the middle of the ninth сеп- 


tury astrong native dynasty was established, and con- 
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MOUNT ARARAT. 
(From a photograph taken by special permission of the Russian government.) 


from the anomalous incarceration of Aranda while 
thd Marano delegates, indubitable heretics, were 
granted favor and freedom. As a consequence, 
Aranda and five of the Maranos were arrested and 
thrown into prison; Pedro Esseenator and Aleman 
Eljurado, the two leading members of the delega- 
tion, succeeded in escaping (April 20, 1497). Thus 
bereft of his worldly and ecclesiastice estate, Aranda 
ended his days at the San Angelo. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, 3d ed., viii. 318, 355. 
G. II. G. E. 


ARANYI, MIKSA : Hungarian writer; born 
at Trencsén, May 13, 1858. 
university in Budapest, and was sent to Paris by 
the secretary of state for education tó finish his 
studies. He returned to Budapest in 1884, where 
he edited the “Gazette de Hongrie? till 1887. IIe 
translated several economic works from Hungarian 
into French, and up to the year 1901 was deputy 


He graduated from the 


tinued to rule until the Assyrian power was revived 
by Tiglath-pileser III., about 740 в.с. Fora genera- 
tion Urartu was invaded һу Assyrian armies, untilat 
last it again attained independence. This it retained 
until it was overrun by the Seythians about the end 
of the seventh century. Thus from the ninth to the 
sixth century B.C., the land of Urartu or Ararat oc- 
cupied a prominent place among the minor states of 
southwestern Asia, and is referred to four times in 
the Biblical narrative. In II Kings xix. 37 (= Isa. 
xxxvii. 8%) the fact is recorded that the assassins of 
the Assyrian king Sennacherib fled to the land of 
Ararat, where they found refuge with the reigning 
king Erimenas. In Jer. Н. 27, Ararat is mentioned 
first among the hostile nations which are called upon 
to advance from the north and overthrow the power 
of Babylon. The most familiar reference, however, 
is that of Gen. viii. 4: “In the seventh month, on the 
seventeenth day of the month, the ark rested upon 
the mountains of Ararat.” 


Ararat 
Arba' Kanfot 


In the older Babylonian story of the flood the ark 
(or " ship ") is represented as resting on а peak of “the 
mountain of Nizir.“ situated east of the land of As- 
syria. Berosus, the Chaldean. priest, in his history 
fixes the site in “the mountain of the Kordyitans ” 
or Kurds. northeast of Mosul, in the direction of 
Uruniiah (Josephus, “Ant.” i. 3. $ бу; and Nicolaus 
of Damascus states that the ark rested on a great 
mountain in Armenia, somewhere near the boundary 
between that land and Kurdistan. The principle de- 
termining these various identifications seems to have 
been that the ark rested on the highest point on tlic 
carth, which was, therefore, the first to emerge from 
the waters of the Hood, Thus the peoples living 
between the Tigris aud the Euphrates naturally de- 
cided that it was on the lofty mountains to the north- 
cast in the land of the Kurds. This belief of the 
Babylonians, quoted by Josephus, is still held by 
the Nestorians and Moslems. The Biblical reference 
is indefinite; but ofall the mountains in the ancient 
land of Ararat, the lofty peak which towers 14,000 
feet above the encircling plain, reaching a total 
height of 17,000 feet niece sea-level, is without a 
rival. Its stee pness emphasizes its great elevation, 
and may well have impressed upon the minds of 

travelers of antiquity the fact that it was higher than 
the Kurdish mountains two hundred miles away. It 
may also explain why the writer in Gencsis appar- 
ently abandoned the older conflicting Babylonian 
traditions and fixed upon this imposing, solitary peak 
far to the northwest. , 

‘The mountain itself is known as Ararat only 
among Occidental geographers. The Armenians 
all it Massis, the Turks Aghri Dagh, and the Per- 
siaus Koh i Nuh, or“ the mountain of Noah.” Thus 
far it has been impossible to trace back to an early 
date an independent native tradition. Apparently 
the local legends which have clothed it with mys- 
tery. and w hich would place upon it the remains of 
the original ark, are based upon the passage in Gen- 
esis, and have been largely induced in comparatively 
recent times by the influence of Western Christianity. 
Superstitious fear and natural difficulties prevent 
the natives from attempting the ascent of the moun- 
tain; but its top has repeatedly been reached by Eu- 
ropeans, and its geological peculiarities have been 
noted. Its cone is the crater of an extinct volcano, 
and because of its great height it is snow-capped 
throughout the year. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the geography of Urartu see Sayee, Cunei- 
form Inse riptions of Van, in Journal Royal Asiatic Nocict y, 


Vol. xiv; Schrader, C. I. О. T., Index. x. b.; idem, A. 6. F., 
Index. хг. 
J. JR. C. F. K. 


ARARAT.—A City of Refuge: A proposed 
city planned by MORDECAI MANUEL Noam in 1825. 
The reactionary poliey adopted by many шшш 
governments after the hattle of Waterloo led u. the 
reimposition in many places of Jewish disabilities: 
and Jews Jaboring under them turned eagerly to 
emigration for relief. Mordecai M. Noah, in his jour- 
neys to and from his post of United States consul at 
Tunis, had occasion to familiarize himself with the 
conditions of Jews in various parts of Eurone and 
Africa: and he could not refrain from contrasting the 
civil and political restrietions placed on the Jews 
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abroad with the equality of rights and opportuni- 
ties for enterprise and worldly success accorded to 
them in America. The consequence was that, in 
1825, Jess than a decade after lis return to New 
York, he conceived and published a plan for the 
establishment of “a city of refuge for the Jews," 
on a site which he selected upon Grand Island, in 
the Niagara river, near Niagara Falls, not far from 
Buffalo, N. Y. To this proposed city he gave the 
name “Ararat,” thereby linking it with his own 
name and personality, and at thes same time suggest- 
ing the nature of. his scheme. 

At that time Noah was perhaps the most distin- 
guished Jewish resident of America; and his success: 
ful and varied activities as lawyer and editor, poli- 
tician and playwright, diplomat and sheriff of New 
York, lent to his project considerable importance. 
Accordingly, he induced a wealthy Christian friend 
to purchase several thousand acres of Jand on Grand 
Islund for this purpose. The tract was chosen with 
particular reference to its promising commercial 
prospects (being close to the Great Lakes and oppo- 
site the newly constructed Erie Canal); and Noah 
deemed it *prceminently calculated to become, ir 
time, the greatest trading and commercial depot in 
the new and better world.“ Buffalo, at that time, 
had not grown to its present commercial importance, 
and Noah, in sober earnest, anticipated Carlyle's sa- 
tirical prediction by describing the Falls of Niagara 
as “affording the greatest water-power in the world 
for manufacturing purposes.” After heralding this 
project for some time in his own newspaper and 
in the press, religious and secular, generally, Noah 
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Foundation-Stone of the Proposed City of Ararat. 


selected Sept. 2, 1825, as the date for laying the 


foundation-stone of the new city. According to 
plan, impressive ceremonies, ushered in by the 
firing of cannon, were held, and participated in by 
state and federal officials, Christian clergymen, Ma- 
sonic officers, and even American Indians, whom 
Noah identified as the “lost tribes” of Israel, and 
who were also to find refuge at this new Ararat. * 
Circumstances made it inconvenient to hold the 
CA on Grand Island; so they were held in- 
ıd in an Episcopal church at Buffalo. Noah was 
or Ше central figure; and, after having ap- 
pointed himself * judge: and governor? of Israel, he 
issued a “ proclamation ” in that official capacity. In 
this “state paper,” he announced the restoration of 
a Jewish state on Grand Island, preliminarily to a 
restoration of a Palestinian state; commanded that 
a census of the Jews be taken throughout the world; 
levied a poll-tax of three shekels in silver per an- 
num, to be paid into his treasury by Jews every- 
where: graciously permitted such Jews as wished to 
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Axba* Kanfot 


remain in their adopted homes to stay there; directed 
Jewish soldiers in Europe armies to remain in such 
service till further ^ orders ^: ordained certain relig- 
ious reforms: made provision for the election every 
four years of a “judge of Israel” with deputies 
in each country: commanded the Jews throughout 
the world to Cooperate with him. and appointed as 
his commissioners a number of distinguished Euro- 
pean Jews. ` 

Nothing caine of the plan. The proposed city was 
never built, and it is even doubtful if Noah himself 
ever set foot on Grand island. The letters of some 
of those nominated as European commissioners., de- 
elining the proffered appointments. have been handed 


Gowan throwerh the medium of the press of that dav. 
which freely ridiculed the whole project. In the 

course of one of these letters, the grand rabbi of 
aris sald: 

We declare that, according to our dogmas, God alone knows 
the epoch of the israeiitili restoration s that He alone will make 
it known to the whole universe by signs entirely unequivocal ; 
and that every attempt on our part fo reassemble with any polit- 
ical national design is forbidden as an act of high treason against 
the Divine Majesty. Mr. Noah has doubtless forgotten that the 
Israelites, faithful to the principles of their belief, are too much 
attached to the countries Where they dwell, and devoted to the 
governments nnder Which they enjoy liberty and protection, not 
to treat as а mere jest the chimerical consulate of a pseudo- 
restorer.” 


To-day. the only tangible relie of the entire proj- 
ect is the foundation-stone of the proposed city, 
preserved їп the reoms of the Buffalo Historical 
Society, with the inscription of 1825 still legible 
upon its face. It is but fair to Noah to state that 
his plan was to establish 7 Ararat" as a merely 
temporary city of refuge for the Jews. until in tlie 
fulness of time a Palestinian restoration could be 
effected: and that he developed plans and projects 
for such Palestinian restoration both a few years 
before and twenty years after the year 1825, in 
which year this 7 Ararat” project began and ended. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lewis F. Allen. Founding of the City of Ara- 

rat on Grand Island by Mordecai M. Noah, in Buffalo His- 

torical Society Publications, vol. i. reprinted as an appendix 
to Nome Early American Zionist Projects, by Max J. Kohler 

(Am. Jew. Hist. Suc. Publications, No. 8); Daly. Set- 

tlement of the Jers in North America, 1803: Simon Wolf, 

Mordecai Manuel. Noah, A Biographical Sketch, 1897; 

Jost. Neuere Geschichte der Juden, ii. 227-235, Berlin, 1847. 

An interesting account of the project. in the guise of fiction, 


is furnished by Israel Zangwill in They that Walk in Dark- 
Ness (1899), in Noah's Ark. 


А. M. J. K. 


ARAUNAH: A Jebusite whose threshing-floor 
in Jerusalem was pointed out to David by the 
prophet Gad as a fitting place for the erection of an 
altar of burnt offering to Jehovah after the great 
plague had been stayed, since it was there that the 
destroying angel was standing when the pestilence 
was checked (II Sam. xxiv. 16 f.; I Chron. xxi. 
loetseg.). David then went to Amunah. and for fifty 
pieces of silver bought the property and erected the 
altar. Itisremarkable that Chronicles give the form 
Ornan for the Jebusite’s name. А conjecture by 
Cheyne, founded on the slight emendation of 9 to J, 
makes the true form of the name to be Adonijah. 
According to I Chron. xxi. 31, Hebr. ; xxii. 1, A.V., 
the threshing-floor must have been Mt. Moriah. 

J. JR. J. F. McC. 


ARAUXO, ABRAHAM GOMEZ DE: Lived 
in the seventeenth century. He was a member of a 


| poetical academy in Amsterdam, Holland, in 1682, а 


good mathematician, and aroused the admiration of 
his associates by his clever solution of riddles. 
в. М. К. 


ARAUXO, DANIEL: Physician. Lived in the 
seventeenth century in the city of Amsterdam. In 
the year 1655 he composed an elegy on the martyr 
Isaac de Almeyda Bernal. | 

6. M. K. 


ARBA : The hero of the Anakim, who lived at 
Kirjath-arba, a city named in his honor (Josh. xiv. 
15) In Josh. xv. 13 and xxi. 11 he is called the 
father of Anak, which evidently means that he was 
regarded as the ancestor of the Anakim. | 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


ARBA‘ ARAZOT. Sce CoUNCIL OF THE FOUR 
LAND. 

ARBA‘ KANFOT (“ four corners“): The “ four- 
cornered garment"; a rectangular piece of cloth, 
usually of wool, about three feet Jong and one foot 
wide, with an aperture in the center sufficient to let 
it pass over the head, so that part falls in front and 
part behind. To its four corners are fastened the 
fringes (Zizir) in the same manner as to the TALLIT. 
It is therefore also called the “small tallit? (tallit 
katon). ; 

The Arba’ Kanfot, like the tallit, is worn by male 
persons in pursuance of the commandment, as record- 

ed in Num. xv. 37-41 and Deut. xxii. 
The Arba‘ 12, to wear a garment with fringes. But 
Kanfot and while the tallit is thrown over the up- 
the Tallit. per garments only in the morning serv- 

ice, the Arba‘ Kanfot is worn under 
the upper garments during the whole day. In put- 
ting on the tallit the benediction to be pronounced 
reads: “ Blessed art Thou, Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hath commanded us to wrap ourselves 
in fringes” (WA әрли). The conclusion of the 
benediction on the Arba‘ Kanfot reads: ^ . . . and 
hath commanded us the commandment of fringes” 
(Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 8, 12). Among the 
Ashkenazim the tallit is used by males over thirteen, 
while the Arba‘ 2 апѓот is provided also for children 
as soon as they are able to put on their clothes with- 
out assistance. 

There is no trace of the Arba‘ Kanfot among the 
Oriental Jews of the Middle Ages (compare Leopold 

Löw, “ Gesammelte Schriften,” ij. 390, 


Origin of Szegedin, 1890; Israel Abrahams, 
the Arba‘ "Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” p. 
Kanfot. 287, Philadelphia, 1897). It may be 


assumed that it was adopted by the 
European Jews in the times of persecution, when 
they had to refrain from exhibiting the garment with 
fringes. The wearing of such a garment as an outer 
robe was therefore limited to the synagogue, while 
the precept to wear fringes at all times was fulfilled 
in the wearing of the Arba‘ Kanfot. Some super- 
stitions have gathered round the wearing of the 
Агра“ Kanfot in Eastern districts; the placing of a 
piece of “afikomen” in one of the corners of the 
Arba’ Kanfot was supposed to avert the evil eye 
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(see AFIKOMEN). In Moravia the Arba“ Kanfot is | in the code of Jacob ben Asher, about 1350 (Tur Orah 
often left on the body in the grave. ; Паууіт, xxiv.), who refers to Mordecai as quoted in 
(The oldest mention of the Arba’ Kanfot is found | the “ Bet Yosef") where, however, the custom is 
25 merely alluded to (Mordecai's annotations to Alfusi, 

uro ͤ ern a a rmm | 8 945, ed. Vienna, vol. i., 82e). —D.] 


„ BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mon. 3% ef segs Maimonides, Yad ha-Haza- 
kak, Zizit; Shulhan Aruk, Ural Hayyim, 8-10. 
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ARBACH HAT TIM В. JACOB. See 
DRUCKER, HAYYIM B. J acon. | 
ARBACHSHTER. See ARDASHER. 


ARBATTIS: A place mentioned in I Macc. v. 
23 in connection with Galilee, from both of which 
districts Simon Maccabeus brought back some cap- 


tive Jews to Jerusalem. 
с l з. JR. G. B. I. 
b 


13 Yay gos uta E; Wr g ps Ce aU Rags i ARBEL. See BETH-ARBEL. 

EL | СЕ ARBELA.—Biblical Data: In I Macc. ix. 9, 
E Arbela is the district in which Mesaloth was situated, 
; | | and through which ran the road to Gilgal (for which 
| Josephus, “ Ant." xii. 11, $ 1, gives Galilee). It ix 
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probably to be identified with the modern * Irbid.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Smith, Historical Geoyraphy of the Holy 
| Land, p. 427. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

In Rabbinical Literature: Arbela is men- 
| tioned in rabbinical sources as the home of a scholar 
| named Nitai (Mattai), who lived in the middle of the 
3 
| 
| 
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deatur 
^ seen, 
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sccond century before the common era (Abot i. 6). 
The Galilean Arbela, not far from Lake Gennesaret, 
is intended, where, in the twelfth century, this sehol- 
; ar’s grave was still pointed out (Pethahiah of Re- 
; gensburg, “Travels,” ed. Margolin, p. 53). Accord- 
—.— ing to an eld Baraita, familiar to the poct Eliezer 
Kalir, Arbela was a priests’ city at the time of the 

destruction of the Temple, and even in later cen- 

turies it seems to have been an important town. 

Mention is made of Arbelan linen (Gen. R. xix., be- 

ginning), which was of inferior quality; also, of 

Arbelan spindles (Tosef., Parah xii. 16). Talmud 

and Midrash speak frequently of the Valley of 
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day in the village of Irbid, as the Arabic form of the 


M Arbela. Josephus also mentions the caves in the 
CR. i vicinity. | 
; ME i | Medieval Jewish literature often refers to the ruins 
Ў NS T of the synagogue of Arbela (Carmoly, “Itinéraires 
а. y de la Terre Sainte," p. 259), which are preserved to- 


l 
name runs. "This Arbela, however, is undoubtedly 
distinct from the Arbela where the exilarch Mar 
Ckba dweit (Yer. Sotah iv. 19d), seeing that that 
scholar could hardly have ever been in Palestine. 
Accordingly, the Arbela in Adiabene, between the 
Lycus and the Caprus, 600 stadia (69 miles) from 
| Gaugamela, must be understood: and it is probable 
1 that to this city Benjamin of Tudela refers (^ Itin- 
| erary,” ed. Asher, i. 52, below). 
| 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jastrow, Dictionary, il. 114; Konut, Aruch 
Completion, i. 268; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, ii. 
407 Rapoport, * Erek. Millin, pp. 191, 192; Schürer, Gesch. 
a Se pen Males, i. 290, r 09; pouer G. T. pp. 
219, 20, 374; rschensobn, Sheba’ Нокто, p. Lem- 
berg, 1883. i “с 
L. G. 


| ARBIB, EDUARDO: Italian deputy and au- 

' Arba’ Kantot. thor; born at Florence, July 27, 1810. On the death of 

(Reproduced by permission from the collection in the United States National his father he as obliged 0 discontinue his studies 
j Museum) and carn his livelihood as compositor and corrector 
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for the press. In 1859 he enlisted as a volunteer in 
the Piedmontese regiment of Alpine chasseurs, and 
took part in the war for independence, The war 
over, he returned to the printing-house, which 
he left again to follow Garibaldi to Sicily in 1860. 
He was promoted to the rank of lieutenant. on 
the battle-field of Milazzo, and entered the regular 
army with the same grade. Arhib served in the 
campaign against Austria in 1866, and on the cessa- 
tion of hostilities he retired from the army and found 
employment on the staff of “La Nazione," a news- 
paper published in Florence: subsequently he be- 
came editor-in-chief of the * Gazzetta del Popolo“ in 
the same city. Ultimately he removed to Rome, 
Where in 1870 he founded a daily newspaper, " La 
Libertà." His political career began in 1880, when 
he was elected by the citizens of Viterbo as their 
representative in the Chamber of Deputies; and some 
time later he was elected to the Chamber by the peo- 
ple of Perugia. His contribntions to Italian litera- 
ture аге: (1) "^ L'Escreito Italiano alla Campagna del 
1866"; (2) " Raconti Militari ^ (1870), in the * Biblio- 
teca Ame та” (vol. Ixv.); (3) “Guerra in Famiglia“ 
(1811); (4) "La Moglie Nera" (1874); (5) * Rabagas 
Bandiere ” (1878). 

$. M. K.—F. II. V. 
ARBIB, ISAAC. Sce ISAAC BEN 
Moses. 

ARBUES, PEDRO: Spanish canon and inquisi- 
tor: called by certain Jews “the creature and dar- 
ling of Torquemada“; born about 1441 at Epila, 
Aragon (hence sometimes styled * master of Epila ”); 
died Sept. 17, 1485. He was appointed canon of 
Saragossa in 1474; and ten years later Torquemada 
appointed him and the Dominican Gaspar Juglar 
inquisitors for the province of Aragon. The zeal 
exhibited by Torquemada in his religions persecu- 
tions was emmlated by Arbues, who in the first 
month of his office held two antos da fé, at which 
several Maranos were executed, and others were con- 
demned to penance and loss of property. Though 
no record of further irials exists, he must have con- 
tinued to be active in persecution, as the Maranos 
were so enraged that his assassination was deter- 
mined upon. The offer of enormous sums to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella to induce them to limit the activity 
of the Inquisition and the confiscation of property 
had been fruitless, and, after consultation. with 
newly converted Jews—some of whom were men of 
high rank, like Gabriel Sanchez, the king's treasurer 
—1he extreme step was taken by two wealthy Ma- 
rmos, Juan de la Abadia and Juan Esperanden, With 
the hired help of an assassin, the litter's French 
servant, Vidal, probably a Jew. — Abadia's incentive 
was doubtless the execution of his sister aud the 
condemnation of his father by the Inquisition, An 
attempt to enter Arbues’ bedchamber failed; but the 
design was accomplished while he was attending 
mass. Two days later he died from his wounds. 

The retaliation on the Maranos, not all of whom 
were implicated, was awful. Vidal and Esperandeu 
were cruelly put to death; and Abadia made an 
attempt at suicide while awaiting his auto da fé. 


ATnROYA, 


On Arbues’ death, popular belief invested him with 


miraculous power. A Jewess saved herself from 
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death by proving that from Catholic zeal she had 
dipped her harlkKerchief in his blood. Iis canoni- 
zation by Pius IX. (1867) aroused protests not only 
from Jews, but from Christians. The general senti- 
ment against the act is illustrated by the well-known 
charcoal drawing of Kaulbach, 7 Peter Arbues Burn- 
ingen Heretic Family.” Arbues is represented as old 
and decrepit, and taking fiendish delight in the suf- 
ferings of his victims, Who are probably Maranos. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Н. C. Lea, Pullic ations of the American 


Hist. fen. December, 1588; Chapters from the Religious 
History of Spain, pp. 374 et seq. Dublin Univ. May. 1874. 


Ix xxiv. SH et seq. 

G. .M. K.—W. M. 

ARCADIUS: Byzantine emperor from 395 to 
408. He was too weak a ruler to be able to with- 
stand the influence exerted by his court favorites 
upon his policy toward the Jews. Such privileges 
as were accorded them were due to his privy coun- 
sclor, Eutropius (396-399), who casily allowed him- 


self to be bribed into favoring the Jews. (See 
Pauly-Wissowa, ~ Realencyclopiidie der Class. Al- 


terthumswissensch.” K. 7.) The Jaws curtailing the 

various favors already granted to the Jews are sup- 
posed by Gritz (“ Geach. der Juden," 3d ed., iv. 359) 
to have been promulgated after the death of Eutro- 
pius. A law of the year 396 forbids, under penalty 
of imprisonment, any imperial officer from fixing the 
price on Jewish merchandise brought to market; the 
privilege is left to the Jews themselves (Codex Theo- 
dosianus, xvi. 8, 10). Still, in this law no reference 
is had to Jewish market-inspectors, as Griitz infers, 
It is a inatter relating solely to the non-liability of 
the Jews to the law, De pretio rerum cenalinm, which 
was already in existence in the reign of Diocletian. 
The same spirit of justice manifests itself in another 
taw of Arcadius: “It is sufficiently well known that 
the scct of the Jews is not limited in its rights by 
any law ” (75. Xvi. 8, 9). Inthesame year (396), Arca- 
dius issued an edict addressed to Clandianus, the 
“comes " of the Orient, wherein he is ordered to pro- 
tect the * illustrious patriarch " against insult (S 11). 
Пе also commanded the prefect of Illy rin (in 397) to 
prevent any ill treatment of the Jews, and to guard 
their synagogues against any disturbance “of their 
wonted peaceful condition " (812). Moreover, the 
Jewish patriarchs, as well as all of their legal fnnc- 
tionaries, such as the archisynagogoi and presbyters, 
were to enjoy the same privileges as the Christian 
clergy, and be relieved of curial taxes. In the last 
clause, Arcadins refers to the measnres of the emper- 
ors, Constantine the Great, Constantius, Valentinian, 
and Valens; but Gothofredus remarks concerning 
this law (S 13) that the privilege was suspended 
under Valens in 383. In 404 Arcadius again con- 
firmed these privileges to the patriarchs and other 
officials of the Jewish communities, and once more 
with referenee to his father, the legislator, the em- 
peror Theodosius (S 14). All of these laws may be 
found chronologically arranged in the section of the 
Digest, “De Judwis, Culicolis ct Samaritanis.” But 
laws concerning the Jews emanating from Arcadius 
arc also found in other portionsof the codex of Theo- 
dosius. In February, 398, Arcadius ordered that in 
all civil contests, if both parties agreed, the Jews 
might elect their patriarchs or any other officers as 


of 


Archa 
Archeology 


judges: but the execution of their sentences was 
placed in the handsof Roman officials appointed for 
that purpose, In all matters not pertaining to re- 
ligion, the Jews had to conform to the requirements 
of the Roman daw (7 Corpus,” II. i. 10. Phe ordi- 
nance of 899 does not read as Grätz has it, that all 
Jews, including their religious officials, are subject 
to the curial taxation, bnt refers to all the Jews (qui- 
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cunque ex Judiis), with the exception, of course, of | 


the functionaries of the synagogues(xii. 1. 165): and 
thus this ordinance does not conflict with the other 
similar one. The so-called shipping law of the year 
300, regulating the transaelions of the Jews and Sa- 
maritans in Alexandria (xiii; 5. 18), was signed by 
Arcadius as well as by Valentinian and "Theodosius: 
but at that time Arcadius was scarcely more than a 
child. Among the laws of Arcadius deserving par- 
tieular mention is the one which gives warning 
against those baptized Jews who rush to the church 
from dishonest motives (xvi. 8, 2; Jost, “Gesch.” 
iv. 226). 

G, S. Kn. 

ARCHA or ARCA (chest *): Technical name in 
old. English Treasury documents for the repository 
in Which Cmnociaris and other deeds were pre- 
served, By the “Ordinances of the Jewry " in 1194 
it was arranged that “all deeds, pledges, mort- 
gages, lands, houses, rents, and possessions of the 
Jews should be registered”; that only at. six or 
seven towns contracts could be made in duplicate, 
one part to remain. with the Jewish creditor, the 
other to remain in the Archa; and that the contents 
of the arehie were there to be recorded. on a roll of 
transcripts so that the king by this means should 
know every transaction made by any Jew in the 
kingdom. From time to time a “scrutiny” of the 
Archa took place, when either the Archa itself, or 
more probably the roll or transcript, was sent up to 
Westminster to be examined by the treasurer there. 
Many deeds showing copies of the rolls made at 
these " serutinies ” still exist at Westminster Abbey 
and at. the record. office (Memoranda of the Queen's 
Remembrances—Jews’ Rolls, Nos. 556 [3, 12], 557 
[1, 7, 8. 10, 13-23]). 

uring the thirteenth century there appear to 
have been twenty-six towns in England at which 
urch were kept; and it was only at these towns 
that any business could be legally transacted with 
Jews, These towns have been enumerated by Dr, 
Gross as follows: Bedford, Berkhampstead, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Canterbury, Colchester, Devizes, Exe- 
ter, Gloucester, Hereford, Huntingdon, Lincoln, 


London, Marlborough, Northampton, Norwich, Not-. 


tingham, Oxford, Stamford, Sudbury, Wallingford, 
Warwick, Wilton, Winchester, Worcester, and York. 

Jews were allowed to dwell in towns only where 
there was an Archa. though exemptions were some- 
times made. On Jan. 28. 1284. a royal mandate 
was issued ordering a general closure of the archi, 
but commissioners were appointed to reopen the 
London Archa on Feb, 28, 1286 (Rigg. “Select 
Pleas of the Exchequer of the Jews,” 1902, p. 1хі.). 


BiBLIOGRarny: C. Gross, in Papersof the Anglo-Jewish His- 
torical Exhibition, pp. 22-190, 
G. 9. 


ARCHAGATHUS. Sve CECILIUS OF KALAKTE. | 
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ARCHELAUS: Son of Herod J.; king of Judea: 
born abont 21 B.e., his mother being the Samaritan 
Манасе. At the age of fourteen he was sent to 
Rome for education, and, after a stay of two or three 
years, returned home with his brothers Antipas and 
Philip. who likewise had attended the schools of the 
Nnperial City. His return was possibly hastened by 
the intrigues of Antipater, who by means of forged 


Copper Coin of Herod Archelaus, 


Ohverse : HPOAOY, 
EONAPXOY, A helmet with tuft of feathers: in feld to left 
a caduceus. б 

(After Madden, © History of Jewish Coinagr.“) 


A bunch of grapes and leaf. Reverse: 


letters and similar devices calumniated him to his 
father, in the hope of insuring for him the sime 
sangninary fate he had prepared for his; brothers 
Kristobnlus and Alexander. As а result. of these 
slanders, Herod designated Antipas, his youngest 
son, as his successor, changing his will to that effect, 
On his death-bed, however, four days before his 
demise, the king relinquished his determination and 
appointed Archclaus to the throne, while; Antipas 
and Philip were made tetrarchs merely. ‘Nothing 
is known definitely of the occasion for this change, 
though there may be some foundation for thé state- 
ment of Archelaus’ opponents, that the dying king, 
in his enfeebled condition, had yielded to some pal- 
ace intrigue in the latter’s favor. 

Archelaus this attained the crown with little dif- 
ficulty at the early age of eighteen. That aged 
plotter Salome found it convenient to abet: Arche- 
laus, and secured for him the adherence of the army; 
hence there was no opposition when he figured as 
the new ruler at the interment of Herod. The рео- 
ple, glad.of the death of the tyrant, were well dis- 
posed toward Archelaus, and'in the public assembly 
in the Temple the new king promised to have re- 
gard to the wishes of his subjects. It very soon 
became manifest, however, how little he intended to 
keep his word. Popular sentiment, molded by the 
Pharisees, demanded the removal of the Sadducean 
high priest Jcezer (of the Boethus family), and the 
punishinent of those former conncilors of Herod who 
had brought about the martyrdom of the Pharisees 
Mattathias and Judas. Archelaus, professing al- 
Ways profound respect for the popular demand. 
pointed out that he eould not well take any such 
extreme measures before he had been confirmed by. 
the Roman emperor, Augustus, in his sovereignty : 
Just as soon as this confirmation should be received, 
he. declared. himself willing to grant the people's 
desire. His subjects, however, seem not to have 
had confidence in his assurances; and when, on the 
day, before. Passover—a day when all Palestine, so 
to speak, was in Jerusalem—thcy became so insist- 
ent in their demand for immediate action, that the 
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king felt himself compelled to send a detachment 
of the Herodian soldiery against them into the 
Temple courts; and when this detach- 

His Harsh ment proved unable to master the en- 
Treatment raged populace, he ordered. out the 
oí the whole available garrison. In the mas- 
People. — sucre that ensued, three thousand were 
left dead upon the Temple pavements. 

As soon as the tumult had been somewhat allayed, 


Archelaus hastened to Rome to secure the required: 


confirmation. of his succession from Augustus. Ile 
found that he had to encounter opposition from two 
sides, His brother Antipas, supported. by many 
members of the Herodian house resident in Rome, 
claimed formal acknowledgment for Herod's second 
will. that nominated him king. Besides, the Jews 
of Palestine sent a deputation of fifty persons—who 
were supported. by about 8,000 Jewish residents of 
tome—and petitioned for the exclusion of the Hero- 
dians from any share Whatever in the government 
of the land, and for the incorporation of Judea in 
the province of Syria. Such was the disloyalty 
among the Herodians, that many members of the 
family secretly favered this latter popular demand. 
But Augustus, with statesman-like insight, con- 
cluded that it was better for Roman interests to 
make of Judea a monarchy, governed by its own 
kings tributary to Rome, than to leave it a Roman 
province administered by Romans, in which Jatter 
ase there would certainly be repeated insurrections 
against the foreign administration, As it would 
be more prudent to make such a monarchy as 
small aud. powerless as possible, he decided to divide 
Herod's somewhat extensive empire 
Division into three portions. Archelaus was 
of the accordingly appointed ethnarch—not 
Kingdom king—of Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, 
by Rome. with the exception of the important 
cities of Gaza, Gadara, and Hippus, 
Which latter were joined to the province of Syria, 
Antipas and Philip were made tetrarchs of the re- 
maining provinces, the former receiving Galilee and 
Perea, and the Jatter the other lands cast of the Jor- 
dan. 

While these negotiations were pending in Rome, 
new troubles broke out in Palestine. The people, 
worked up almost into a state of frenzy by the mas- 
sacres brought about by Herod and Archelaus, broke 
into open revolt in the absence of their ruler. The 
actual outbreak was without doubt directly caused 
by Sabipus—tlie procurator appointed by Augustus 
to assume charge pending the settlement of tlie suc- 
cession—owing to his merciless oppression of the 
people. On the day of Pentecost in the year 4 B.C., 
a collision took place in the Temple precincts be- 
tween the troops of Sabinus and the populace. Sa- 
binus utilized his initial success in dispersing the 
people by proceeding to rob the Temple treasury. 
But disorders broke out all over the province, and 


, his forces were not sufficient to repress 
Insurrec-: them. Judas, son of the revolutionary 
tionary ' Hezekiah in Galilee, a certain Simon 


Outbreaks. in Perea, ATHRONGES and his four 

brothers in other parts of the land, 
headed more or less serious uprisings. It was ош y 
When charge was assumed by Varus, the Roman 
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legate in Syria, with his numerous legions, assisted, 
moreover, by Aretas, king of the Arabs, and his aux- 
iliaries, that any measure of pence was restored to 
the laud, and this not without the loss of several 
thousand Roman troops. What the loss on the 
Jewish side must have been may perhaps be sur- 
mised from the rabbinical tradition that the outbreak 
under Varus was one of the niost. terrible in Jewish 
history, : 
Archelaus. returned to Jerusalem. shortly. after 
Varus suppressed the insurrection. Very little is 
known of the further events of his reign, which 
lasted nine years; but so much is clear, that instead 
of seeking to heal the wounds brought upon the 
country by himself and his house, he did much to 
accelerate the ultimate overthrow of 
Banish- Judean independence. In the year 6 
ment and of the common cra, a deputation of 
Death. the Jewish and Samaritan aristocracy 
waited upon Augustus in Rome, to 
prefer charges against Archelaus, with the result 
that he was immediately summoned to Rome, de- 
prived of his crown, and banished to Vienne in 
Gaul, where—according to Dion Cassius Coccei- 
anus, “Hist. Roma," Iv. 27—he lived for the re- 
mainder of his days. | 
Archelaus was a veritable Herodian, but without 
the statesman-like ability of his father. He was 
cruel and tyrannical, sensual in the extreme, a hy po- 
crite and a plotter. He observed. the customary 
scven days of mourning for his father, but in the 
midst of them gave to his boon companions a con- 
gratulatory banquet upon his accession. He care- 
fully avoided placing his image upon his coinage in 
deference to pharisaic susceptibilities: but he never- 
theless allowed his passion for his widowed sister-in- 
law, Glaphyra, to master him, and married her in 
defiance of the sentiment of the people and the 
Pharisees, who regarded the union as incestuous 
(Lev. xviii. 16, xx. 21). He deposed the high priest 
Joezer on his return from Rome, not in obedience to 
popular complaint, but for a money consideration, 
Joezer's brother was his successor, although the 
latter was of exactly thesame type. Indeed, Arche- 
laus, in his short reign, deposed three high priests 
for purposes of profit. Against this serious list of 
evils there is hardly anything good to set in con- 
trast, beyond perhaps the fact that he inherited from 
his father a certain love of splendor and a taste for 
building. He restored the royal palace at Jericho 
in magnificent style, surrounding it with groves of 
palms; and also founded a city, that he called in 
his own honor Archelais. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. d, Juden, iil. pasim: Ewald, 
Gesch. dex Volkes Israel, iv. passim: Hitzig, (Gesch. dex 
Volkes Israel, il. passim; Sehürer, Gesch. i. passim. and 
the literature therein indicated. Оп coinage, see Schiirer, ih. 
p. 375. note 1; and Madden, Coins ûf the Jews, pp. 114-118, 
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ARCHEOLOGY, BIBLICAL: The branch of 
archeology that has for its province a scientie pres- 


entation of the domestic, civil, and rcligious insti- 


tutions of the Hebrews, in the lands of the Bible, 
especially in Palestine. It deals with these for the 
Whole stretch of Judaic history down to the fall of 
Jerusalem in the year 70, the end of Judaism as a 
powerin Palestine. The term“ Archeology ” was used 
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by Josephus in his great work, Iordain} ° A 1107.0) ба 
(literally 7 Judaic Archeology.” but usualy trans- 
lated © Antiquities of the Jews”), to cover the entire 
history of his people, their life, customs, religious in- 
stitutions, and litersture. This comprehensive sense 
remained current until the time of the Reformation. 
Indeed, writers like Eusebius. Jerome. and Epiplia- 
nius, While they produced neither history nor arche- 
ology as such, contributed material valuable for the 
cnrichment of both. It is safe to say that no treatise 
on Biblical Archeology proper made its appearance 
until after the Middle Ages. 
It was not until the sixteenth century that Carlo Si- 
gonius (died 1584) gathered up and presented in his 
“De Republica Hebr:vorum " a discus- 


First Sion of sacred places, persons. mid rites. 
Meaning This classification seemed to furnish 
of Biblical scholars with a clue to what should be 
Arche- included in the term 7 Archeology us 
ology. applied to the Bible; so that De Wette 


(in 1814), followed by Ewald (in 1944), 
gives the first really systematic chissification of the 
material that, up to the present time. is regarded as 
belonging to the field of Biblical Archeology. Even 
aslateas Keil’s work (1875), the main divisions of the 
subject are treated in the following order: (1) sacred 
antiquities; (2) domestic antiquities; and (3) civil an- 
tiquities. zu 

The historico-critical method of investigating Old 
Testament history claims to have rectified a former 
error. It is now generally maintained that many of 
the records of the history of Israel originated zt a date 
later than was formerly supposed. and that conse- 
quently many of the religions institutions, customs, 
and rites current among the Jews bear the marks of 
later ideas, conditions, and environments. It is fur- 
ther claimed that religious rites and customs owe 
their character largely to the domestic life and sur- 
roundings of a people. The recognition of this fact 
necessitates a reversal of the order of the themes 
usually included in the term * Biblical Archeology.” 
Accordingly the present order of treatment is: (I.) 
Domestic Antiquities; (II.) Civil Antiquities: and 
(III.) Sacred Antiquities; but, as will be seen, there 
is still another section to add on the land of Palestinc 
itself. 

In the treatment of this topic, as of many other 
topics relating to ancient times, no hard-and-fast 

line can be drawn. History proper 
Arche- should cover the entire religious and 
ology and political life of a people. It should 

History. present their laws, customs, und man- 

ners. It should also, when occasion 
requires, include their relations to neighboring peo- 
ples, politically, socially, and commercially. Arche- 
ology has to do with but a part of this material. 
It concerns itself with the interrelationships of the 
people in domestic, civil, and religious life. It gous 


further, and includes in itself a consideration of the 


character of the land where they live. and of their 


social, industrial, artistic, and literary organizations 
aud features. р 


Biblical Archeology depends for its material upon. 


A mass of ancient literature and antiquities. It will 
be impossible for the student of archeology to util- 
120 to advantage the literary material, especially of 
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the Old Testament, without due regard to the liter- 
ary processes by which it was prepared. Much of the 
available material of archeology is secured from liter- 
ature, but only after it has been subjected to the most 
searching critical processes. In fine, archeology at 
large finds in literature one of its best sourees of in- 
formation and one the testimony of which can not 
be set aside. Nevertheless, at the bottom, beneath 
all the literary activity of the people, lie, of course, 
the conditions under which the Israelites produced 
their literature. Hence, while mneh that is of value 
to archeology is found in Israel's literature, a knowl- | 
edge of archeology will include information con- 
cerning the Јава which nourished that literature. 
There is, consequently, а Kind of necessary inter- 
dependence between these two branches of knowl- 
edge—literature and its native soil. 

The religious system of the Old, Testament em- 
braces both literary and archeological material; both 

ancient. documents and monuments. 
Arche- Biblical Archeology includes only so 
ology and much of this material as bears upon 

Religion. sacred places, persons, feasts, vessels, 

and ritual. It does not discuss religious 
ideas, either in their origin or their development. It 
docs not present a systematized religio-legal system, 
uor the relations of that system to civil processes. 
Neither does it discuss the relation of Israel's rites 
and ceremonies to those of surrounding nations. 
These themes, proper in modern scientific subdivi- 
sions of materia! touching the ancient Jews, fal! 
under the head of religion or of comparative re- 
ligion. 

The soil of the Orient is the treasure-house of one 
of the two great sourees of Biblical Archeology. 
Palestinian ruins at Jerusalem, at Lachish, at Gaza, 
at the Dead Sca, and in the tombs on the hillsides, 
are all instructive teachers concerning the life and 
times of the ancient Jews. Fragments of docu- 
ments of this people and of their neighbors are re- 
plete with information bearing upon the Archeology 
of the Bible. The MOABITE Stone, for the ninth 
pre-Christian century, and the SILOAM INSCRIPTION 
are valuable evidences of the character of the wri- 
ting and of some of the customs of those carly days 
(see ALPHABET). The numcrous small inscriptions 
from Phenician sources tell a fascinating story of 
tragical times contemporaneous with Israel. From 
Palestinian ruins, likewise, come many voices of the 
later periods, as the scattered and broken Greek and 
Latin inscriptions are deciphered апа interpreted. 
Coins also tell their tale of the past, often with grati- 
fying precision. 

The revelations from the mounds of Babylonia 
and Assyria, made within the last half-century, 
vitally touch the people of Israel. The close relation- 
ship existing between the social, political, and relig- 
ious systems of that ancient West and East has now 
been clearly ascertained. The close racial kinship 
existing between Israel and the great powers cen- 


tered on the Tigris and the Euphrates 
Monumen- gives special signicance to the antiq- 
tal Sources. uities exhumed from those eastern 


plains, The fact that Israel's ancestors 
migrated from Eastern centers, carrying with them 
the characteristics of their carly home-land and peo- 
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ple, points likewise to the essential importance of 
the finds“ brought from Mesopotamia.. 

Many items of considerable value to Biblical Arche- 
ology are discovered. in the community of religious 
requirements and. customs between Isracl and her 
overland Eastern neighbors. The aggressiveness of 
Eastern. political influence and power toward the 
West. in the kuer periods of Israel's history, carried 
with it other forces that. largely affected the social 
and commercial fabric of the Palestinian kingdoms, 
Consequently, there is no land outside of Palestine 
whose ancient. history and antiquities have a more 
noteworthy significance for Biblical Archeology than 
the «reat Mesopotamian region. 

The imperishable character of the remains of an- 
cient life found in the sands and tombs of Egypt, 
the proximity of that land. to Palestine, and the 
association of that people and that land with Israel's 
history make the territory in question a fascinating 
field to the archeologist. The influence of Egypt's 
civilization upon t the literature and life of the Jews 
is especially marked during the patriarchal, the 
bondage, and the wilderness periods. At tervals 
during the later stages of history—for example, in 
Isaiah's day—Egypt exercised no small influence 
over the life of the Israelites. While many points 
are still in dispute, some genuine increments of value 
from Egyptian monumental sources may be, even 
now discovered. 

The most fruitful sources of information germane 
to the subject are of course the lite atures of | the Old 

and New Testaments. As has been 

Literary noted above, due regard must be had 

Sources. from thie beginning | to the assured re- 

sults of Biblical criticism. The Old 
Testament material must be so used as to gain there- 
from full advantage of the best-established results 
of the scholarship of to-day. It must be remen- 
bered, however, that a systematic archeology for 
each period of history can not yet be presented; 
merely the origin and. growth of rites and customs 
through the entire stretch of time are all that have 
been traced. Uncertainty as to the dates of some of 
the books of the Bible aggravates the difficulties of 
the archeologist. 

The New Testament material, less indefinite as to 
time, furnishes valuable data regarding the Jews of 
the first century, particularly these in Palestine. 
Certain rites and ceremonies prevalent among the 
sects of that age arc relevant and instructive mate- 
rial. Even the circumstances that led up to the 
death of Jesns are full of interest for the student 
of archeology. The experiences undergone by Paul 
and other apostles in the establishment of the Chris- 
tian Church often illuminate this subject. 

The writings of Josephus, compiled, as they were, 
from many and uncertain sources, possess, neverthe- 
less, because of their immense sweep through time, 
à multitude of apposite data. Josephus’ partiality 
for his own people, and his desire to magnify their 
Importance throughout their history, have to be 
guarded against; but he provides much material for 
the portrayal of the life of the ancient Jews. 

The inter-Biblical apocryphal books, such as I and 
II Maccabees, III and IV Esdras, Judith, the Letter 
of Jeremiah, ete.. abound in hints and items of im- 
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portance in a systematic study of Biblical Archeol- 
оку. Philo of Alexandria, though strongly influ- 
enced by Greek thought, wasa serviceable chronicler 
of many things Jewish. This mass of literature 
yields much af genuine value te the archeologist of 
Sacred Seripture. 

The carly centuries of the Christian era have left 
several pertinent. documents. The great mass of 
rabbinical literature. (the two Talmuds and the 
Midrashic collections) is full of facts, statements, 
and hints concerning the life of the Jewish people. 
These are often of significant, illustrative impor- 
tance in the elucidation of Old Testament conditions. 
The compilations of Manetho, Berosus, and Philo 
of Byblus yield facts that add materially to some 


phases of Biblical Archeology. The habits, customs, 


and religious Characteristics of the Jews, as described 
in early Christian and Greck writings, are also of 
salue. Arabic literature and antiquities reveal the 
common Semitic character. of ancient times, and 
consequently some elements of Jewish life. 

The unchangeable and permanent elements of the 
Oriental Semitic personality are surprisingly illustra- 
tive of the ancient Jewish character of the Bible. The 
habits, customs, and rites of the inhabitants of the 
East, and their mode of existence as a whole, are a 
living commentary on many passages of Scripture, 
the thought and - significance of which are wholly 
foreign to a modern Occidental. Such portions of 
the Semitic world as are least modified by the ag- 
gressions of civilization, like those in the interior of 
Arabia, seem to maintain in their pristine purity the 
traits of two or three millegniums ago. The closer 
one gets to the primitive Semitie man, the nearer in 
many cases is the approach to a true understanding 
of his life as it appears in Holy Writ. 

Out of the material already indicated, Biblical 
Archeology claims for itself four gencral divisions, 
under which it may best be treated; they are (1) the 


land and people of. Palestine; (2) domestic or indi- 


vidual antiquities; (3) public or civil antiquities; 
and (4) sacred or religious antiquities. 

I. Palestine: The character of any land is an 
essential element in the determination of the charac- 
teristics of its inhabitants. The mountains and plains, 


the valleys and ravines, and the inspiring scenery of 


adjacent regions made Palestine a land of pleasing 
variety and of ever refreshing beauty. Her wide 
range of climate, ier immense list of fauna and 
flora, satisfied every reasonable demand of her rest- 
less people. Her comparative isolation, her natural 
defensive strength, and her relation to the great 
civilizations of the East aud the West, especially 
during Israel's national history, emphasize her im- 
portance to the pcople that dwelt within her borders 
Palestine was already the hame of ancient peoples 
when the Patriarchs first trod upon her soil. The 
tribes of Israel settled down to live in close proximity 
to several different minor peoples. So close were 
their relations that intermarriages re- 
,The Land sulted, and an intermingling of every 
and Its element of domestic, public, and relig- 
People. ious life. The nation of Israel, built 
upon such a foundation as this, 
was a strange conglomeration of diverse elements, 
Clashes with her minor neighbors, and commercial 
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and. political relations with the great. empires that 
oppressed her, affected domestic, civil, and sacred 
relations, 

II. Domestic Antiquities: The every-day life 
of cach person involves a large number of items. 
These embrace the food available and used, the mate- 
rial accessible for clothing and the method of its man- 
ufacture, as well as the usual clothing worn by the 
people, and the method of preparing and wearing 
the head-gear, The individual lived also 3a dwell- 
ing of some kind; either in a hole in the rocks, a tent, 
а hut, a house, or in an elaborate structure in a city. 
How were these various dwellings prepared, and 
what. was their internal arrangement? What led to 
the ageregation of such buildings, which later be- 
came cities! The replies to these questions will be 
of supreme moment in following the growth of in- 
dividual rights and privileges. 

The Jewish family has a most interesting history. 
The family formed the next step upward from the 
individual, and was probably the basis of the clan. 
The Jaws of marriage and their binding character 
were essentials in the perpetuity of the nation. The 
position and rights of the woman before and after 
marriage, in the condition of monogamy and of 
polygamy, and in case of divorce, fall under this 
theme. The relations of the children to the individ- 
ual parents, the methods of naming them, the observ- 
ance of the rite of circumcision, their training and 
education in and out of the home, must be noted. 
The constitution of the Oriental family involved 
Slaves. with certain laws of purchase and retention, 
both Israelitish and foreign. Certain diseases also 
often attacked, and sometimes found victims in, the 
family. The treatment of the aged and infirm, of 
the helpless and unfortunate members of the house- 
hold, is of especial interest. Death in the family 
was attended by peculiar national observances. See 
FAMILY, MARRIAGE, PATRIARCHATE, SLAVERY, | 

Families and individuals maintained a certain 
amount of social intercourse. "These relations de- 
veloped certain social obligations; established the 

respective rights and privileges of host 
Society and and guest, and the methods of conver- 


Amuse- sation and entertainment. Social gath- 
ments. criugs at feasts likewise inaugurated 


special customs and requirements. 
These functions, as well as the niore elaborate festi- 
vals of their hcathen neighbors, were occasions for 
the forming of relations that to a large extent de- 
termined the character of Israel. The introduction 
of foreign customs gradually modified society in 
israel, until, by the downfall of tlie northern king- 
dom, it assumed quite another complexion. The 
origin, organization, and conduct of society form an 
interesting theme in the department of Biblical Ar- 
соосу. Sce ETIQUETTE, PRECEDENCE, etc, 
There is slight evidence that the Jews in early 
times, aside from banquets attended by musical in- 
struments of various kinds, enjoyed a jv indoor 
amusement. Neither is there any extended descrip- 
tion of ontdoor sports, either for princes or populace. 
But the prevalence of many terms employed in 
hunting, such as the names of traps an] weapons 
used in taking animals and birds, and the names of 
wild animals used for food, is evidence that this 
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sport was commonly indulged in, and to good pur- 
pose. "Several hints arc also found in the Prophets, 
especially as to the sport (or possibly occupation) of 
fishing. Both of these out-door amusements, so pop- 
ular in Egypt and in the East, were turned to good 
account by the Israelites. See Games, Sports, PAs- 
TIMES, 

The earliest records of the patriarchs and of the 
Israelites show them following the life. of nomads. 
They raised herds of large and flocks of small cattle, 
and moved about according to the demands for new 
pasturage. The character of the country and their 
slight tenure of the soil led to such a mode of exist- 
ence, Even when they settled down as occupants 
of Palestine and their life was mainly devoted to 
other things, they nevertheless reared extensive 
herds and flocks, comprising cattle, asses, sheep,-and 
goats. The hills of some parts of Palestine were best 
adapted for such pursuits. See ANIMALS, CATTLE. 

Israel's occupation of the new territory made 
possible another vocation besides cattle-raising. 

Permanent settlement led to the culti- 


Pasture vation of the soil, to the planting of 
and vines and fruit-trees. Wheat, barley, 
Agricul- and rye became staple products, and 
ture. by irrigation all parts of the land 


yielded profitable returns to the in- 
dustrious husbandman. The methods of agriculture, 
the influence of this mode of life on the nation, and 
the importance of this industry on international re- 
lations occupy uo mean place in the history of the 
life of ancient Isracl. See AGRICULTURE. 

From the earliest times thereare hintsat the trades 
that were current dmong the Israelites. After their 
settlement in the land of Canaan especially, thev be- 
came acquainted with inethods of producing tools 
for the cultivation of the soil, and weapons for war- 
fare. Carpenters and stone-masons were numerous 
at the time of the construction of Solomon's public 
buildings. Workers in metals of different kinds are 
found occasionally in the course of Israel's history. 
The ironsmith. the goldsmith, and the worker in 
bronze were not uncommon in Palestine. The prep- 
aration of skins for use as bottles and for sandals, 
the manufacture of the bow and of the different 
pieces of armor for the warrior called for skilful 
labor. The preparation of flax and wool for clothing 
required a method which in later years developed into 
great weaving establishnients. 
in use in Palestine in ancient times indicate that the 
potter's art had reached a high state of perfection. 
These crafts doubtless received many useful sugges- 
tions from Israel's neighbors in the different periods 
of her history. See Artisans, HANDICRAFTS. 

Exchange of commodities is one of the oldest oc- 
cupations of men. Israel's continual contact with 
neighbors of all kinds, whose methods of life wereas 
varicd as their peculiarities, naturally led to some 
The caravans that crossed 
Canaan in-Isracl’s day traded in Ca- 


Commerce naanitish cities, and furnished markets 
and Its for Palestinian products in Egypt 


Methods. and in Babylonia. Israel exchanged 


her products of the soil forthe wares 
of Phenicia and the perfumes of the south country. 
Commerce reached its climax in Solomon’s day, when 


The vessels of clay - 
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it extended as far as the undetermined port of Ophir, 
and brought back for him the gold, silver, apes, pea- 
cocks, and other luxuries and. curiosities of distant. 


climes. Phenicia was Israel's great trading-mart ; for 


thence she secured much of the material and many 
of the workmen that made Jerusalem what it was in 
Solomon's reign. 

The activity of exchange during the dual kingdom 
is shown on several occasions. When Ahab defeated 
Ben-Hadad at Aphek. one of the items in the treaty 
was the granting to Isracl of “streets” [bazaars for 
trading] in Damascus. as Syria had formerly had 
“streets " in Samaria (I Rings xx. 34) The numer- 
ous references in Hosea are evidence that Isracl in 
that period enjoyed the products of all lands. Egypt 
was likewise on the most intimate commercial terms 
with Palestine: and some of her choicest: food and 
clothing was purchased by Isracl. But it was not 
until after Isracl’s overthrow as a nation that she 
seemed. almost. entirely to abandon husbandry and 
many of the crafts, and to give her whole life to tlie 
pursuit of commerce, See COMMERCE. TRADE. 

The most convenient exchange was that of com- 
modities for gold or silveror for some other precious 
article. This was accomplished at first by means of 
certain standards of weight for the metals, standards 
of capacity for grains, and tie like, and standards of 
measurement (length, breadth, orthickness) for cloth, 
leather, stone, ete. The same tricks of trade as are 
found to-day—the light weight. the small measure, 
and the short line—appear in the charges that follow 
the arraignments of the Prophets. Late in history 
the metals were stamped or coined, thus greatly sim- 
plifying one of the most common articles of ex- 
change. See Corn, Money. 

Israel's growth as a nation was accompanied bya 
corresponding cultivation of the arts. The first no- 
table exhibition is that seen in the elaborate architec- 
ture of the Solomonic era. Whether it was borrowed 
wholly from one nation or jointly from the leading 
nations of that day is immaterial. Israel} adopted 
and executed some of the choicest specimens of an- 
cient architecture, The pillars and their ornamen- 
tation, though executed by Phenicians, were accord- 

ing to the tastes and desires of Israel's 


Art in king. Plastic art likewise received at- 
Israel. tention from the leaders in Israel, as is 


seen in the numerous fragments ex- 
humed from Palestinian soil. Sculpture and fine 
stone-cutting added their part to the beautifying of 
the great Temple of the Lord. Painting is scarcely 
mentioned in the Old Testament (Ezek. viii. 10, 
xxiii. 14), in strange contrast with the evidence seen 
in Egyptian tombs. Music, on the contrary, re- 
ceived much attention from the leaders, and even 
from the common people. The shepherds in the 


mountains, the prophets on the hills, the singers in 


the Temple, made frequent and extensive use of i 


many kinds of musical instruments. See Mesic, 
TEMPLE. 

Writing is almost as old as the race. Every nation 
around Israel had its method. The people of Isracl, 
kin of these people by blood and language, had their 
own particular system of writing. The letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet had each a significance that 
helped to hold it in mind. The Israclites wrote on 
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skins and clay, and carefully preserved their records 
for later generations. This work was done, how- 
ever, by a particular class of men, who were later on 
designated as scribes. The different kinds of writing 
materials. and the tools wherewith this art was ex- 
eeuted, were not unlike those of the great contem- 
poraneous nations. See ALPHABET, SCRIBES, WRI- 
TING, | | 

III. Civil Antiquities: The earliest show òf au- 
thority is seen in the constitution of the family, with 
the father as head and chief. Several heads made 
up the body of elders, hy whose decision affairs af- 
fecting several families were administered. Gradu- 
ally these elders became а regnlarly established or- 
der, by or through whom the entire civil business of 
the community was conducted. In the time of the 
Egyptian bondage a class of men is fonnd termed 
“officers.” who though apparently scribes, were like- 
wise underlings of their Egyptian taskmasters. The 
appointment of seventy elders in.the wilderness was 
an extension of the earlier and possibly of the bond- 
age scheme on à more elaborate scale. The method 
of government in vogue during the period of the 
judges was a modification of the same general plan 
under which Israel lived in the wilderness, The de- 
tails of these systems are brought out with due 
faithfulness in the records of these periods. See 
ELDERS. | 

The system of government current among the 
great and small nations of Isracl’s day was that of 
monarchy. Every foreign influence that touched this 
people emanated from the environment of regal ad- 
ministration. These powerful tendencies finally crys- 
tallized into a demand by Israel fora king. A king, 
with all thé paraphernalia of a monarchy, was finall y 
established. The prerogatives of the ruler, the law of 
succession, and the whole administration of govern- 
ment henceforth accorded substantially with those 
of other nations. Sufficient events and items of the 
king’s conduct are narrated to give a good picture 
of Israel's monarch. See Kix a. 

On the return of а body of Jews from the vari- 
ous lands into which they had been scattered, a new 

method of government was adopted. 


Post- The province of which Judea was a 
exilan part was ruled by a Persian satrap. 
Govern- Ismel's new territory was ruled by a 

ment. governor, Zerubbabel, and later by 


Ezra and Nehemiah, ete. These sub- 
rulers paid tribute to Persia: and only on especial 
appointments were they granted extraordinary pre- 
rogatives, for example, Ezra. How far down into 
the so-called inter-Biblical period these conditions 
prevailed, it is not yet possible to affirm. The Mac- 
cabean revolt against the Hellenizing edicts of the 
Seleucid rulers wasa forcible protest against a viola- 
tion of the favorable treatment accorded the Jews by 
Alexander the Great. Nearly one hundred years of 
practical independence resulted in the downfall of 
Jewish authority, brought about by Pompey in 63 
в.с. Thenceforth Palestine as part of a province be- 
ene Subordinate ton Roman governor. Information 
as tothe line of demarcation between the Tights of the 
Jews and Roman authority, the methods of admin- 
istration adopted by Roman appointees, and a multi- 
tude of other questions of local interest is abundantly 


~ 
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supplied in the documents of this period. See Gov- 
ERNMENT, PROCURATORS, ROME. SANHIEDRIN. 
References to law and its administration are found 
even in the patriarchal period, when the head of one 
| family and his associates were supreme 
Public Ad- in authority. Legal processes were 


ministra- simple aud effective. In the period 
tion of ofthe judges, the so-called judge wits 
Justice. the court of finalappeal. But after the 


establishment of the kingdom the king 
occupied the supreme bench. In postexilian times the 
people elected their own judges, Numpcrons state- 
ments distributed in different periods of history are 
found as to the purpose, the method, and the re- 
sults of various penalties inflicted by authority. The 
laws concerning all of these specifications are codified 
in the Pentateuch, See Courts, JUDGE, ete, 

As a subject of the state, each judividual had eer- 
tain property rights. When the tribes settled as hus- 
bandmen on their newly won territory, each family 
occupied its own land. This was its permanent pos- 
session. It could lease the same; bnt in the year of 
jubilee the land reverted to its first owners. The 
forfeiture of property rights for political offenses, 
such as is mentioned in Ezra, was unusual. Marriage 
also carried with it certain rights, carefully specified 
in the law. Personal property, the rights to buvrand 
sell, regniations concerning debts, restitution, inher- 
itance, ete., were amply protected or prescribed in 
the legal provisions of Israel. See Civie Proce: 
DURE, PROPERTY, SALE. 

This condition met Isracl very carly in her history. 
The division of the host iu the wilderness into com- 

panics of different. numbers for inter- 

Warfare. 

the basis of army divisions, The mili- 
tary equipment of the armies of Palestine. cast and 
west of the Jordan, and their power of resistance to 
Israel's aggression, are meagerly set forth in the Old 
Testament. Israel's method of levying and supply- 
ing troops, and almost uniform success in Joshua's 
day, add importance to the study of her military or- 
ganization. The perfection of army methods in the 
regal period, and the great amount of money and en- 
еттү devoted to the maintenance of the апоу, give 
added impetus to the investigation of military science 
among the great nations of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
This investigation covers the kinds of armor and 
weapons used, methods of drilling and marching, 
encampments, movements for attack and battle, 
methods of sieges and defenses of fortresses and 
cities, and the treaturent of prisoners. Sce Wan- 
FARE, WEAPONS. 

IV. Sacred Antiquities: The earliest records 
of Israelitish ancestors refer to special places devoted 
to worship. While the Israclites were on the march 
through the wilderness. they were accompanied by 
а sacred tent. As soon as they had settled in the 
land of Canaan they adopted numerous sacred high 
places. There were also sacred trees, stones, foun- 
tains, ete. Altars. obelisks, and the ASHERAT were 
accompahnuents of these places. At these shrines 
Israclites met to do homage to their Preserver and 
God. Solomon's Temple was a partial centraliza- 
tion of worship, which, however, dil not become 
complete until the reign of Josiah. The captivity 
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and- the exile of the Israelites divorced them from 
such shrines. On the return, Zerubbabel's Temple 
ence again made Jerusalem the actual center of 
worship. See ALTAR, ASHERAH, ЗАМАН, TEu- 
PLE, etc. 

The original purpose of the priest is not absolutely 
settled. He was probably the attendant on a heathen 

image, who uttered oracles on occa- 
Sacred Sion, to instruct the worshipers. Grad- 

Persons, ually he became the offerer of the sac- 

Places, and rifice, and therein stood as a kind of 
Offerings. mediator between God and the person 
^ y seeking a message. The functions of 
priest were apportioned between the priests proper, 
who stood nearest God, and the Levites, who were 
practically their servants. Later still, the priestly 
duties were narrowed down to sacrifice only, leaving 
to the Prophets the matter of oracular speaking and 
teaching. The varions steps to these different func- 
tions, and the special devotees in service about these 
places, are found in numerous eases mentioned in the 
Old Testament. Scc Lxvrrks, PRIESTS. 

The original purpose of the sacred offerings is 
wrapped in obscurity. For the non-bloody offerin g, 
the peace-offering, the burnt offering, the sin-offer- 
ing, and the trespass-offering there are specific reg- 
ulations and significance. The condition of the 
offering itself, the process of offering, and the result 
of the same upon the giver are all laid down in the 
codified rnles of the Pentateuch. Few if any of the 
things connected with the life of Israel are so fully 
treated in the Old Testament as the subject of 
"offering." See SACRIFICE. 

Like their neighbors, the Israclites had sacred feast- 
times. These are seen very carly in the history. Hints 
and more are found of the feasts of the new moon and 
the Sabbaths. The yearly feasts were the Passover, 
the First-Fruits, and the Tabernacles or Ingathering. 
Each of these had its special regulations as to time. 
duration, and attendants. Upon the centralization 
of worship at Jernsalem, certain modifications took 
place both in the accompaniments of the festival 
days and in the places where they were formerly 
held. As time went by the number of such days 
increased. See FESTIVALS, 

Israel was put under strict discipline in the matter 
of personal cleanliness, both in reference to worship 
and to every-day life Obedience to these demands 
secured immunity from certain diseases and prevented 
the spread of others. Such discipline attached a 
Wholesome sacredness to worship and enhanced the 

value of human life and health. It prepared the na- 
tion to conceive of a holy God, and to render Him a 
clean service. See CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 

The preceding sections have indicated merely in 
outline the main subdivisions of Biblical Archeology 
on the basis of the latest investigators. They point 
the reader to certain skeleton facts, which may be 
clothed with flesh and blood by careful painstaking 
research on the Old Testament. 

For archeology in post-Biblical times, see BADGE, 
Batu, CEREMONIES, COSTUME, NUMISMATICS, MUSIC, 
SYNAGOGUE, etc. : 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fenton. Early Hebrew Life, 1880; Benzin- 
ger, Arch. ISH; Bissell, Biblical Antiquities, 1888; Ewald, 
Dir A It^rth ner des Volkes Israr]. За ed.. 1868 : Kell. Handb. 
der. Diblischen А rchacologic, 2d ed., 1855; Nowack. Hebr. 
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Archacologie, 1894; Sehürer, Gesch, 2d ed. 1500; Stade, 
(rell. dex Volkes Israil, 2d ed... 1888, especially vol. i., book 
Vii. pp. FSIS. Forthe bearings of extra-Biblieal material on 
TZi e II- aI Ага-а AI. A. mn 1211 Лозер ft Frasin the Berst, II.. n. 1. n. 
Ist: Schrader, €, T. C. T. 

D'couvertes Modernes, Mh ed., Paris; I; Bosawen, The 
Bibl and the Mouitincuts, London, ISO: Evetts; New Light 
onthe Holy Laud. London, 95880; Recent Research in Hible 
Lands, edited hy H. V. Hilprectit; Philadeiphia. JN: 
McCurdy, History, Prophecy, and. Monuments, Itti, ji. vii. 
chaps. i. iv.: Sayee, The Eaupt af the Hebrews, Londen, E90: 
idem, Patriarchal Palestine, London, 195: idem, Paces of 
the old Testament, London, ISM; Price, The Mouum ніх 
and the Old Testament, Chicago, 1900. 
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J. JR. 
ARCHER, ARCHERY: The bow isa weapon 


in war amd the chase was familiar to the Hebrews ` 
from patriarchal times (Gen. xxi. 20, xxvii. 2. xlviii. 
23). Jonathan and Jehu were. expert. archers (И 
Sam. i. 22; II Kings ix. 24); the tribe of Benjamin 
was renowned for its sons’ skill with the how (I 
Chron. УШ. 40, xii. 2): and David, after the battle | 
of Gilboa, sought to encourage archery practise in 
Judah (JI Sam. i. 18). The impulse thus given 
seems to have taken root, so that 250 years later the 
prophet Hosea speaks of the bow as representing j 
Israel's military power (ch. i. 5). | 
From the figures extant in Assyrian monuments it 
appears that the usual tactics with the bow were to j 
overwhelm the enemy with repeated. showers of | 
arrows. and then close in with sword and spear upon : 
the harassed ranks. In Ps. exx. 4 there isa refer- : 
enee to the practise of aflixing burning materia! to 
the arrow-head, no doubt for setting fire to а be- 
sieged town. For further details and Hebrew terms 
in connection with Archery, sce ARMY: WEAPONS, 
E F. DE S. NI. 


ARCHEVITES (3N): A people whom Asnap- i 
рег brought from Erech ог Uruk, a political and re- i 
ligious center of Babylonia, and settled in Samaria. 
They wrote to Artaxerxes concerning the building 
of the Temple at Jerusalem and had the work on it 
stopped (Ezra iv. 9). Erech (Uruk) is mentioned in 
Gen. x. 10. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


ARCHEVOLTI, SAMUEL BEN ELHA- 
NAN ISAAC: Italian grammarían, and poet of ! 
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the sixteenth century, Many of his piyyutim were | 


Archeo 
Archi 


ede: 
es 
embodied in the Italian liturgy, notably his “Songon 
Circumcision.” He was an excellent. Talmudist, and. 
"hen quite youne. recdited or rather supplied with 
extensive textil references; the ‘Aruk of Nathan ti, 
Jehiel under the tille “Refer hbasAruk" (Venice, 
1531). His book “ Degel Ahabah® (Phe Banner of 
Love) an ethical work with commentaries, was 
printed in Venice (1551). The most. notable of his 
Works are (1) *Arugat ha- Bosem (The Bed of 
Spices). a Hebrew grammar (Venice, 1602: reprinted, 
Amsterdam, 1730), and (2) * Miyan Gannim (А 
Fountain of Gardens), fifty metrical letters, designed 
to be models for students of this form of composition 
(Venice, 1553). Of these two books the more im- 
portant is the Hebrew grammar, because the subject 
is exhaustively and originally treated. Twenty-five 
out of the thirty-two chapters are devoted to the rudi- 
ments of the language, Chapters twenty-six and 
twenty-seven treat of Hebrew accent nation ; chapters 
twenty-eight and twenty-nine discuss perfect style; 
chapter thirty treats of steganography and Biblical 
cryptography, and chapters thirty-one and thirty- 
two treat of the neo-Hebraic meter, with original 
models of style and method. The lust chapter pleased 
John Buxtorf the younger to such an extent that he 
translated it into Latin, appending it to his transla- 
tion of the Cuzari (1660). Archevolti, wholoved the 
Hebrew language and delighted in its poetical phra- 
sing and shading, was disinclined to uphold the ideas 
advanced by Judah ha-Levi, who, though one of the 
greatest Hebrew poets, did not care to treat Biblical 
subjects poetically, maintaining that they did not 
readily lend themselves to snch treatment, Arche- 
volti held the opposite view, and in respectful terms 
wrote against his famous predecessor, employing the 
Talmudic bit of satire, “The dough must he- bad in- 
deed if tlie baker says it is." 


BiBLIOGRAPHY : Fürst, Bill. Jud, S. v.; 
Boll, No. : Delitzseh, Zur Geach. d. Hebr. Poexie, p. Û. 


G. G. A. D. 


ARCHIMEDES: The greatest mathematician 
of antiquity ; born in Syracuse about 287 в.с. IIis in- 
fluence on Jewish literature was not extensive, Only 
two of his works have come down 
to us in a Hebrew translation. Ka- 


Steinschneider, Cat. 
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lonymus ben Kalonymus (after 1306) twice turned the 
treatise “On Conoids and Spheroids “ into Hebrew, 
under the title nasrin 3123... He is said to have 
made use of an Arabic translation of Costa ben 
Luca, though Arabic bibliographers Know nothing 
of such a translation. An unknown author—whom 
Steinschneider surmises to have been. the same 
Kulonymus—translated. T ийбес under the title 
nowyn AML. OMS DIN , from the Arabic 
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Archers as Body-Guard of Darius. 
(From Maspero, ** Passing of the Eniplres. ) 


of Thabit ibn Kurrah (the Hebrew title is to be cor- 
rected to 33553... which means “extension,” and 
corresponds exactly to the Arabic “Masahat m). 
Abraham bar Hiyyah shows a perfect knowledge 
of the theories of Archimedes in his“ Encyclopedia 
of Mathematical Sciences“ (compare Steinschneider, 
“Hebr. Bibl.“ vii.92); and the same is true of Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra, in his astronomical work * Reshit 
Hokmah.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Hebr, Ucbers. $310; Z. II. M. 
G. J. 172 et «eq. 
с. I. Bn. 
ARCHIPRERECITES (ah xtr: Grecized 
form of the Arumaic RPAH Ws = “heads of the 
school? (pirka, literally “chapter,” hence *dis- 
course“). The name occurs in Justinian's * No- 
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vella.” No. 146, Hepi 'E3paíov, of the year 353, in 
which the Archipherecites, the elders, and the teach- 
ers аге forbidden to use their power of anathema in 


order to prevent the reading of the Greek version of 
the Bible in place of the 2Hidrashic or Targumic in- 


terpretation, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 2 Gratz. Gesch. der Juden, ЇЙ. 359, note 7: Krie- 


reel. Corpus Juris, iii. 610. Compare ACADEMIES IN PALES. 
TINE. M 
К. 


ARCHISYNAGOGUE (Gpyicmváyo;oc; Heb. 
NOIS YND: Synagogue-chief. The use of this 
Hune as The itle of the officer who supervised nat- 
ters pertaining to the religious services of the svna- 
gogue сап be traced from the time of Jesus to about 
the усаг 200 (Pes, 49%. It occurs several times in 
the New Testament. The distinctive function of the 
Archisynagogue was to select suitable men for 
the reading of the Law, the reciting of prayers, and 
for preaching; since in ancient times the synagogue 
did not have regularly appointed ofticers for the 
performance of these duties. Despite the specitic- 
ally Jewish character of the functions of the Archi- 
SYnagosue, however, the name is borrowed from 
the Greek, and was therefore used throughout the 
Roman Empire where Jews were settled, but not in 
Babylonia. Hence, the Babylonian Talmud, when 
mentioning the Archisynagogue, finds it necessary 
to trinshite the word by pop (Ket. 80; compare 
Yer. Ber. iii. 1, 6h). From the Jerusalem Talmud 
g.e.) it further appears that in cases of necessity the 
Archisy uagogue of a community had to act as its 
reader. In consonance with the nature of his office. 
the Archisynagogue was choscn for his piety and good 
moral character, while in the case of an archon the 
essential requirements were social position and in- 
fluence, The Pharisees therefore regarded the Archi- 
synagogues as inferior only to the ppan "Ton 
C disciples of the wise”), the Jewish scholars (Pes. 
495. This passage is, however, of Palestinian origin). 
Like most of the offices of the pharisaie Jews. that 


‚ Of the Archisynagogue was not limited as to time. 


but was usually held for life, and not infrequently 


‚ Was hereditary: the Pharisees holding (see Torat 
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Kohanim Ahare Mot viii., ed. Weiss, p. 88) that the 
son had a claim upon his father's office unless he had 
shown himself unworthy. This explains why the 
title Archisynagogue was sometimes attached to the 
names of the wife and the children, as found on some 
Greek inscriptions. It was used, no doubt, to indi- 
cate that they were members of an archisynagogal 
family. 
IRL ВАРНҮ: Schürer. Gesch. il. 364-367, 519; Gemeiaderer- 
Fassung. pp. 25-28: Weinberg, M. G. W. 1897, p. 657. 
* L. G. 


ARCHITE: Inhabitant of a town or district on 
the southern. border of Judah probably connected 
with the Erech (A. V. Archi) of Josh. xvi. 2 
Hushai, David's friend, was from that region (II 
Sam. xv. 32). It would appear to be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Ataroth, but has not been 
identified with any certainty. 
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ARCHITECTURE, JEWISH. See ALMEMAR; 
AMERICA, JEWISH ARCHITECTURE IN; ARK: CEME- 
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TERIEs; GALLERIES; GRAVESTONES; HOSPITALS; 
MAUSOLEUMS; SYNAGOGUES, ANCIENT; SYNAGOGUES, 
MODERN; Toms, ctc. 

ARCHIVES ISRAELITES: A French Jew- 
ish review, founded in 1840 by Samuel Cahen. author 
of a French translation of the Hebrew Bible. The 
first number appeared in January, 1840, as an octavo 


pamphlet of sixty-four pages, entitled, * Archives: 


Ixraeclites de France: Revue Mensactle Historique, 
Biozraphique, Bibliographique, Littéraire." Some 
of its first contributors were G. Weil (Ben-Levi). O. 
Terquem, Solomon Munk, Gerson Lévy, Rabbi M. 
Charleville, Ph. Luzzatto, Albert Colin, A. Darme- 
steter, А. Widal. aud E. Carmoly. In 1860 Isidore 
Cahen, son of the founder of the paper, became its 
editor. 

The Archives“ has several times changed the 
periods of its appearance, its form, and its title. It 
bas been a monthly and a semi-montlily ; and in 1879 
it became a weekly. It is now a quarto, more in 
the nature of a journal than of a review; short arti- 
cles on topics of the day taking the place of longer 
articles. Isidore Cahen continued to be the * direc- 
teur“ until his death, March 6, 1902; editor-in-chief 
is 1T. Prague. 

In 1590 the Archives“ celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary by the publication of a collection of essays. 
reminiscences, and letters, under the title“ La Сеге” 
(The Sheaf). 

BIBLIOGRAPUY : La Gerbe, 1890. 
G. | J. W. 


ARCHIVES, JEWISH, OF OLD CONGRE- 
GATION. Sco MEMORBUCH; PINKES. 

ARCHON (ARCHONTES or ARCHON- 
TEIA): The title of a member of the governing 
body in the independent Jewish communities 
throughout the Roman empire, as in Alexandria, 
Antioch, Berenice in Cyrenaica, Rome, Tlos in Lycia, 
and other cities, Te Alexandria, where Emperor 
Augustus established a GERtSIA (Philo, In Fiac- 
cum," S 10; compare Josephus, “Ant.” xix. 5, z 2; 
Schürer. Gesch.“ 31 ed., iii. 11) instead of a single 
Eruxancn for the Jews, the archons constituted the 
gerusia (Philo. “. .). as is especially evident from the 
construction of the sentence тоїс ápyovzac, т > tpov- 
lar, oi каї jépec wal ruie cioiv ётдуршо! (see ALEX- 
ANDRIA for the contrary view, see Schürer, le.). 
At the end of the first century of the common era, 
nine archons were at the head of the community in 
Berenice in North Africa: in Alexandria, more than 
thirty-eight; while in Rome there were several con- 
munities cach with its Archon, as appears from their 
epitaphs. At Rome, the archons were chosen in the 
month of Tishri, about the Jewish New-Year: in 
Berenice, probably during the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Besides those elected for a term, there were archons 
for life. The mere title was sometimes bestowed on 
women and children. 

It may be generally accepted that the functions 
of the Archon were the same as those that Strabo 
ascribes to the Alexandrian ethnarchs (Strabo. quoted 
by Josephus in “ Ant.” xiv. 7, € 2), and those dele- 
gated to the gerusia under Augustus: “He governs 
the nation, metes out justice to them, and takes 
care of their contracts and of the laws belonging to 


them.“ The archons conducted political affairs; 
while religious matters were managed by the heads 
of the synagogue, Who, at the same time, might be 
archons. Yet the gerusia probably met at the syna- 
gogue, the court of which was the place for public 
distinctions adjudged by the gerusig (compare Philo, 
~ Legatio ad Cajun.” $ 20). These archons must be 
distinguished from those of cities in Palestine organ- 
ized on the Greek plan: as at Tiberias. for instance, 
where the Archon was the head of a BOULÊ consist- 
ing of 600 members (Josephus, * Vita,” 23 27, 53, 34. 
57; idein, “B. J.” ii. 21, € 3). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schürer. Gesch. За ed., lii. 38-52, 


G. A. BÜ. 


ARCTURUS. See CONSTELLATION. 


ARDASHAR: Vilage in the government of 
Erivan, Transcaucasia, Russia, about 16 miles south- 


|» southeast from the capital of Erivan; the site of the 


old Armenian capital Artaxata, or Artashat ; Artaxata 
is said to have been built for King Artaxias I. (189- 
159 в.с.), by Hannibal, 180 в.с. It was destroyed 
by Nero'sarmy, and was restored by Artashes (85-127 
of the common era), who transplanted thither cap- 
tive Jews from Palestine. When the Persians des- 
troyed the city in 870, they took away as prisoners 
40,000 Armenian and 9,000 Jewish families from 
Artaxata. See ARMENIA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reyesty i Nadpisi, No. 135, St. Petersburg, 
IN; Enutziklopedicheski Slorar, II., S. b., St. Petersburg, 


1583. 
II. R.. 


ARDASHIR, PARTHIAN KING. 
PARTA, JEWS or. 

ARDIT (un) or ARDOT (53338): The name 
of a family that emigrated from Aragon to Turkey, 
Where their descendants still live. The following 
members are known: 

1. Abraham Ardit: Lived in 1483 at Barcelona. 

2. Ephraim Ardit: Lived in Smyrna; wrote, 
under the title “Matteh Ephrayim? (Ephraim's 
Stai) a commentary on Maimonides’ * Mishneh 
Torah.“ It was published in 1791 at Salonica, to- 
gether with several of his responsa and sermons. 

3. Hayyim Abraham Ardit: A resident of 
Smyrna; wrote additional notes to the work: of his 
uncle, Ephraim Ardit (No. 2), and appended several 
sermons of his own. | 

4. Hayyim Moses Ardit: Was in possession 
(at Smyrna) of a manuscript of Joseph Caro’s * Re- 
sponsa," which collection was printed under the 
title“ Abkat Rokel" in 1791 at Salonica, 2d edition, 
Leipsic, 1859, very probably at Ardit’s initiative. 

9. Isaac Abraham Ardit: Possibly а son of 
Хо, 1; embraced Christianity, but retained the name 
of Ardit (* Rev. Et. Juives.“ iv. 59, 62). . 

6. Isaac b. Solomon Ardit: Author of a vo- 
luminous commentary on the Talmudic treatise 
‘Arakin (Salonica, 1898). 

7. Raphael Ardit: Wrote “Marpeh Lashon” 
(Healing for the Tongue), а commentary on the Tal- 
mudic treatise Shebu‘ot, with an appendix contain- 
ing novellie to Maimonides’ * Mishneh Torah” (Salo- 
nica, 1826). ` 

8. Raphael Solomon Ardit: А relative of 
Хо. 6, tó whose commentary he added some notes. 


See 
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9. Solomon ben Jacob Ardit: Cubalist. of 
Smyrna. Wrote, under the title “Behem Shelo- 
moh” (Solomon's Bread), à commentary on the 
Pentateuch; also novelke, ete, which were pub- 
lished in 1751 at Salonica, together with the writings 
Of Meir Bekkayain, who, before he died. set apart 
money sufficient to cover the expenses of printing. 
Solomon was also in possession of a manuscript of 
Nalinanides’ novelke to the Talmudic treatise, Baba 
Мели (Steinsclmeider, * Die Hebr. Handschriften 
der K. Bibliothek zu Berlin.” i. 44). 

Ardot, with the prefix Cohen, is the name of a 
family which also migrated from Aragon, and 
among Whose members were the following: 

10. Abraham Cohen Ardot: The learned son 
of Asher Cohen Ardot (No. 11); died 1684. 

11. Asher Cohen Ardot: Great-grandson of 
Tsane Arama; lived at Salonica in the first half of 
the seventeenth century; died 1645. He was taught 
the Talmud by A. Brudo, and was instructed ju 
other branches of Jewish learning by David its 
Shushan. Wealthy and learned, he presided over 
the Talmudic college at Salonica, and maintained a 
correspondence with several learned. rabbis of his 
time. К. 

12. Eleazar Cohen Ardot: А physician of the 
fourteenth century. at. Majorca, where he was on 
friendly terms with Joseph Caspi (Kayserling, 
* Gesch. der Juden in Spanien und Portugal,” i. 168). 

13. Joseph Ardot was delegated by the com- 
munity of Alcahiz to the disputation with Gero- 
nimo de Santa Fé at Tortosa in 1413 (Ibn Verga, 
“Хере Yehudah,” $ х1). 

14. Meshullam ben Solomon Cohen Ardot: 
A contemporary of Solomon ben Adret; lived at 
Barcelona. toward the end of the thirteenth century 
(Solomon Adret, “Responsa.” i. No. 415 ef K.). 

15. Solomon Cohen Ardot: Lived about 1500 
at Arta. 


BIBLIOGRAPITY: In addition to the authorities cited above, see 
Steinsehueider, Cat. Bodl. No. 1119. 
М. К. 


G. 

ARDOTIAL (ANDRUTIL) SHEM-TOB 
BEN ISAAC: Spanish poet; flourished at Soria 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century. The 
name SNOW has been wrongly transcribed as 
Androtil, Adrutil, Ardothiel. Steinschneider con- 
nects the name with Ardot; the ending “ial” hav- 
ing either a relative or a diminutive significance. 
Shem-Tob was the author of the following works: 
“ Мато ha^ Am weha-Misparim” (Wars of the 
People and. the Numbers), containing short liter- 
ary and poetical articles; “Ma‘asch,” an ethical 
story, published in the collection“ Dibre Hakamim,” 
Metz, 1849; “Yam Kohelet” (Sea of the Preacher), 
a prayer of two thousand words, each of which 
begins with the letter p (mem); several piyvutim 
printed in the Mahzor according to the Spanish 
rite. Under the title “Mizwot Zemaniyot” (Tem- 
porary Injunctions), he translated into Hebrew an 
Arabie work of Israel Israeli of Toledo on the ritual, 
Which is still extant in manuscript. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zanz, Z. С. p. 425; idem, Literaturgesch. 
c. XH; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl, No. 7119; idem, Hebr. 
Ueber. $537; Ha-Karmel, vi. 85, 


G. I. Bn. 


ооа — ЕИОИЦРЦИНЦИНИНИЦЦИННННИНННЦ 


AREXA. Sce ABBA Акка. 
ARELIM. See ANGELOLOGY. 
ARENDAR. Sce RANDAR. 


ARENDT, OTTO: German economist, author, 
and member of the Prussian Diet; born in Berlin, 
Oct. 10, 1554. He graduated as Ph.D. from the 
Berlin University and soon entered on a literary 
career, identifying himself with the Ultraconserva- 
tive clements of Prussia. He was the foremost ad- 
vocate of bimetalism, protective tariffs, and of that 
policy generally the trend of which is toward pres- 
ervation of the quasi-feudal remnants of the Prussian 
State. So unswerving was his loyalty to the Con-- 
servatives that he abandoned his religion, embraced 
Сш йу. and sometimes employed anti-Semitic 
phraseology. Arendt was editor of the“ Deutsche 
Wochenblatt“ and the author of many works and 
pamphlets, of which the following may be men- 
tioned: (1) “Vertragsmissige | Doppelwührung ” 
(1918); (2) “Deutschland’s Internationale Bilanz“ 
(1831); (2) “Restitution des Silbers? (1881); (4) 
“ Wider Soetbeer ? (1882); (5) “ Bürsensteuer" (1885); 
(6) “Ziele Deutscher Kolonialpolitik“ (1886); (7) 
Erhöhung der Getreidezólle? (1887); (8) Kaiser 
Friedrich und Fürst Bismarck” (1889); (9) “ Leit- 
faden der Währungspolitik“ (1898); (10) * Die Ur- 
sache der Silberentwerthung ” (1899), ete. Some of 
these hooks went through several cditions; the 
S Leitfaden" as many as seventeen, 

His wife. Olga Arendt, daughter of Lixa Mon- 
GENSTERN, was a teacher of clocution, and wrote: 
Dramatisches Mirchenbilderbuch” (1891); *Sylves- 
ternacht ? (1893): second edition, 1900; and“ Freund- 
schaftstag ? (1894). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rürschner, Deutscher Litcratur-Kalender, 


M. B. 


ARENS, LOUIS: Operatic singer (tenor); born 
in Mitau, Russia, Mareh 23,1865. He was educated 
at the Riga Gymnasium and studied music at the 
Imperial Conservatory of Moscow under the direc- 
tion of Tschaikovsky, graduating in 1890. Arens 
sang at the Imperial Opera of Moscow, in Berlin, 
Milan, Naples, Turin, and at the Theater Royal, 
Covent Garden, London (1894), where he has since 
given many concerts. He is author of “The Quar- 
tet," a children's pantomime (for orchestra), and a 
song, 7 Die Erinnerung " (for tenor). 


e 
De 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle, December, 1899. 


AREPOL, SAMUEL BEN ISAAC BEN 
YOM-TOB: Commentator on the Bible, lived in 
Safed and Salonica in the sixteenth century. He is 
author of the following books: “Imrot Eloah” 
(God's Sayings), homilies on the Pentatench (Venice) ; 
“Waad la-Hakamim” (The Assembly of the Wise), 
а commentary on the prayer-book (Venice); Leb 
Hakam ” (The Heart of the Wise), a commentary on 
Ecclesiastes (Constantinople, 1586); * Mizmor le-To- 
dah” (A Song of Thanks), a commentary on Ps, схіх. 
and the fifteen “Songs of Degrees” (Venice, 1576); 
“Sar Shalom“ (The Prince of Peace), a commentary 
on Canticles (Safed, 1579); finally he published 
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»Agudat Shemuel" (Samuel's Collection), consist- 
ing of extracts from his previously mentioned works 
(Venice, 1576). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cat. Bodl col. 2406; Benjacub, Ozar ha- 
Sefaria, p. 7. 


G. M. L. M. 


ARETAS (in Armnaic ANI) IV.: Nabatiean 
king: reigned from 9 B.C. ta 40 of the common 
era, His full title, as given in the inscriptions, was 
Aretas, King of the Nabatzeans, Friend of his Peo- 
ple.“ Being the most powerful neighbor of Judea, 
he frequently took part in the state affairs of that 
country, and was influential in shaping the destiny 
of its rulers. While on not particularly good terms 
with Rome—as intimated by his surname, “Friend 
of his People,“ which is in direct opposition to the 
prevalent ó/2opóuaiot (7 Friend of the Romans ") and 


Bronze Coin of Aretas IV. Philodeme of Nabathiwa, with In- 
scription—. . . 3222 WD гл]... 72 — Aretas King of 
Хараа... eur. 

(After Vigouroux, “ Dictionnaire de la Bible") 


ойкатар (7 Friend of the Emperor ")j—and though it 
was only after great hesitation that Augustus recog- 
nized him as king, nevertheless he took part. in the 
expedition of Varus against the Jews in the year 4 
n. C. (see. AnCHELAUS and Vans), and placed a con- 
siderable army at the disposal of the Roman general. 
It appears, however, that his relations with the Jews, 
or at least with the reigning family, became later 
more friendly; and Herod Antipas married his 
daughter. "This marriage, however, led to a war 
between Aretas and Herod; the litter having con- 
ceived a fatal passion for his sister-in-law, Herodias, 
and having repudiated his wife. thus aroused the 
hatred of the Nabatæan king. Soon afterward there 
arose a quarrel between Aretas and Herod concern- 


ing the boundary of Gilead, which Icd to open war- 
fare. In a battle between the two armies, Herod 


Antipas was defeated, and would have been com- 
pletely overthrown but for the interference of Rome: 
it was against Roman interests to permit the spread 
of the power of Aretas. The emperor Tiberius 
commanded. Vitellius, governor of Syria, to punish 
Aretas for his independent action. On account of 
the emperor's death (37), however, his order was 
never carried out. 

Aretas IV. js probably identical with the Aretas 
Whose governor at Damascus attempted to imprison 
Paul the apostle while the latter was on his mission- 
ary journey (II Cor. xi. 32) Since in a parallel 
passage (Acts ix. 23 ef seq.) the Jews of Damascus 
are mentioned as lying in wait for Paul, it is very 
probable that Aretas made the attempt to capture 
Paul at the request of the Jews. From this it fol- 


lows that the Jews must have been influential in 

the Nabatzvan. kingdom; otherwise the Jabatwans 

would have been careful to avoid. any interference 
with Paul, who was a Roman citizen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: А. von Сич, in Euting, Nabatéische 
Inschriften, p. S4. Berlin, 1855; Sehürer. Gesch. i. 617-619, 
and the bibliography cited; Paul Ewald, in Realencuclap. 
Tür Protest, Theologie, ЗА ed.. i. ТӘ ef seq; Wilcken. in 
'uuly-Missowa, Meal E neuyelopéilie, уд and the commen- 
taries upon the New Testament passages quoted. 


G. L. G. 


ARGENS, MARQUIS D'. Sec MrENDELssOIIN, 
Moses, 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. See AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLONIES IN AMERICA, BUENOS AYRES, 

ARGOB: 1. Adistrict in Bashan which was taken 
from Og by the Jews (Deut. iii. 4). and together with 
the district of Gilead, was handed over to the half- 
tribe of Manassch (Deut. iii. 14). One account of the 
renaming of the land is given in Deut. ii. 15, and 
another in Judges x. 3, 5. The latter account is to 
be preferred, since Deuteronomy speaks of Havoth 
Jair and Argob as identical, and it is Known from 
I Kings iv. 13 that Пато Jair was in Gilead. The 
district of Argob has not been located accurately, but 
a steady line of tradition points to tlie modern Leja, 
known to the Romans as Trachonitis, which is the 
word the Targums use in translating Argob. The 
land is of lava formation aud very rocky; it is sepa- 
rated sharply from the surrounding. fertile lands by 
a Пре of rocks and stones. This fact may explain 
the term, “cord of Argob.” 2. A place or a person 
mentioned in H Kings xv. 25. The passage is very 
obscure. Rashi holds that Argob was the royal pal- 
ace. Others consider that the name refers to an ac- 
complice of Pekah in the murder of Pekahiah. Still 
others are of opinion that Argob was an oficer of 
Pekahiah who, with his master and one Arich, was 
assassinated by Pekah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buhl. Geographie dex Alten Palästina, p. 118. 
J. JR. А С. B. L. 


ARIA, LEWIS: Merchant and philanthropist; 
died at Portsea in 1874. Of a Sephardic family, he 
was trained to business and devoted the fortune he 
made during a long career to the foundation of a 
theological college for the training of Jewish youth 
for the ministry. This was established at Portsea 
and has turned out several Jewish ministers. By a 


curious provision of the will, preference is to be 
given to caudidates for admission that have resided 
in Hampshire, the county in which Portsea is situ- 
ated. The incumbent of the post of principal of 
Aria College is Rev. I. S. Meisels. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Jewish Year-Luooh, 5661. 


J. 


ARIANISM: A heresy of the Christian Church, 
started by Arius, bishop of Alexandria (d. 336), who 
taught that the Son is not equivalent to the Father 
(опооѓстос = consubstantialis), thereby provoking a se- 
rious schism in the Christian Church, which in turn 
affected the fortunes of the Jews in many countries, 
In view of the fact that most Germanie peoples— 
such as the eastern and western Goths, as also the 
Franks, the Lombards, the Suevi, and the Vandals— 
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were baptized into Arian Christianity, and that 
these tribes settled. in widely spread districts of the 
old Roman empire, a large number of Jews, already 
resident in those lands, fell under Arian domination. 
In contrast wit. the domination of the orthodox 
church, the Arian was distinguished by a wise toler- 
anceand a mild treatment of the population of other 
faiths, conduct mainly attributable to the unsophis- 
Heated sense of justice characterizing the children 
of nature, but also traceable in some degree to cer- 
tain points of agreement between the Arian doctrine 
and Judaism. points totally absent in the ortho- 
dox confession, The very insistence upon the more 
subordinate relationship of the опа is, the 
Messiah—to the God-father ig much nearer to the 
Jewish doctrine of the Messiah than to the concep- 
tion of the full divinity of the Son; as enunciated 
at Nicea, "This, the Germanic form of Arianism, 
Which deviates essentially from the Egyptian- 
Syriae, is hardly more Jewish than it is heathen 
(Helferich, »Der West-Gothische Arianismus,? p. 
16, Berlin, 1860; „Monatsschrift.“ ix. 117, 1860), 
Still, Borozus of Sardica, about the усаг 390, was 
accused of * Judaizing ” (* Dionysius,” ed. Benedict. 
ii. 11. 68). Tothe Catholic Gregory of Tours (* Hist. 
France.” v. 43) the Arian bishop Agila replied: “ Blas- 
pheme not a doctrine which is not thine. We on our 

part, although we do not believe what 


Among ус believe, nevertheless do not curse it. 
the For we do not consider it a crime to 
Goths. think either thus or so." „To such 


noble sentiment," remarks Helferich 
(75. p. 50), the Jews owed the humane. treatment 
Which they received at the hands of the AVest- Gothic 
Arians.” But the laws of the Visigoths “ Lex Visi- 
gothorum,” Madrid, 1815), formulated under Rec- 
ared (534) and his successors, when the tribes had 
become converted to Catholic Christianity, give evi- 
denee of a most bitter feeling against the Jews; and 
the enactments for the persecution of Israel present. 
a striking picture, strongly contrasting with the 
former happy circumstances of the Jews in the em- 
pire of the Visigoths of Spain and F ‘ance, while 
these Visigoths were still Arians. The Jews were 
not then the downtrodden people which the harsh 
and exceptional laws of the Roman Christian em- 
peror made of them. In Spain they formed a dis- 
tinct nation beside Goths, Romans, Syrians, and 
Greeks (enumerated in the“ Concilium Narbonense,” 
iv.). and as such were in the main upon exactly the 


same footings as all others. Indeed, the ruling Visi- 
goths may have preferred the Jews to the Catholics, 
for the latter were politically Romans, and confes- 
sionally adherents of the Nicene Creed (Gritz, “Die 
West-Gothische 3esetzgebimgr" p. 6). while from 
the former they had to fear neither political enmity 
nor the fanaticism of the conversionist. Marriages 
between Arian Christians and Jews were not infre- 
quent (compare canon xvi. of the Synod at Elvira; 
Hefele, *Conciliengesch." i. 162): and it üppears 
that the Jews exercised some sort of jurisdiction over 
the Catholics (Helferich, ib. р. 6), although Jel- 
ferich’s supposition that the Catholics were openly 
opposed by the allied. Arians and Jews has been 
amply disproved by Felix Dahn (“Die Kónige der 
Germanen,” vi, 413. 9d ed. ). 


The Ostrogoths were similarly disposed, and, u pon 
heir attainment to power in Italy. they treated the 
Jews there according to the laws of justice and 
equity. The golden words of Theodorie the Great 
are familiar: * We can not command religion, for 


no man сап be compelled to believe anything against 


his will.“ As clearly appears from his decrees, the 
religion of the Jews was certainly no less odious to 
the Arian king than was the Catholic; but his duty 
as king demanded. that he should treat his Jewish 
subjects as human beings. Theodoric's décrecs in 
favor of the Jews are, therefore, not the outcome of 
his Arianism, and appertain to the general history 


of the Jews rather than to the subject of this article. 


The persecutions of the Jews by the Catholics in 
Milan, Genoa, and Ravenna are, however, in so far 
connected with the religions cireumstances of the 
country, that the Catholics thereby designed to re- 
venge themselves for their own oppression by the 
Arians. The enmity between both Christian parties 
was so great that King Theodoric is said to have 
hárbored the design, at the instigation of a Jew, to 
uproot Catholicism in Italy with the sword. A 
fanatical source calls Triva, the prepositus cubiculi 
(captain of the dormitory) of the emperor, “a 

heretic and a friend of the Jews“ (Sar. 
Theodosius. torius, “De Occup. Provinciarum Ro- 

man. per Barbaross.” p. 108; Dahn, 
70. ii. 201). The Arian creed по doubt contribnted 
somewhat to the fact that Theodoric’s successor, 
Theodosius, maintained a Jewish sorcerer (Proco- 
pius, “De Bello Adv. Gothos.”i. 9). It is no wonder, 
therefore, that in 537 the Jews sided with their pro- 
tectors, the Ostrogoths, in their courageous defense 
of Naples against the besieging armies of the Roman 
emperor (Jost, Gesch. der Israeliten.“ v. 51; Gritz, 
“Gesch. d. Juden," v. 50). A senseless story has it 
that the Jews fought against the Arian Christians at 
the Battle of Pollentia, on Easter, 402. being urged 
thereto by Stilicho, the opponent of Alaric. This 
legend owes its origin to the fact that the general of 
Ionorius happened to be named Saul, although he is 
expressly stated (see * Orosius," vii. 37)t0 have been 
a heathen (Jost, “ Geschichte der Isracliten,” ү, 330; 
J. Bernays, “Gesammelte Abhandlungen,” ii. 128, 
n. 48, Berlin, 1885). 
took an active part in the defense of the town of 
Arles in Gaul, possession of which. in 508, was dis- 
puted with the Visigoths by Clovis, king of the 


Franks, who had become a Catholic (Jost, 25. v. AS). 
They also successfully defended for the Visigoths 


the passes of the Pyrenees against the hostile Franks 
and Burgundians (deduced from * Concilium Tole- 
tanum,” xvii. 6; Gritz, Gesch. * v. 2). 

The legislation of the Arian Lombards made по 
distinction between Jews and non-Jews, Further 
than this nothing is known of the history of the 
Jews among them; nor is there any information 
concerning the life of the Jews in North Africa 
under the Vandals, who were likewise Arians, and 
who treated the Catholics with great severit y (Dahn, 
“ Westgothische Könige.“ i. 291) Inthe speech of 
Augustine, Jews, heathens, and Arians were equally 
abused (“Concio ad Catechumenos Contra Jud:eos, 
^uganos, et Arianos" ; “Si tzungsberichte der Wiener 
Academie,” 1889, cxix. 63); but this speech, from 


On the other hand, the Jews 
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which some information of earlier times might have 
been gleaned, is, unfortunately, no longer extant. 


BinnioGrarny : Helferieh, Westgothischer Arianismus und 
die Spanische Ketzergeschichte,. INN: Gritz, Die Н cst- 
gothisehe Gesetzgelnoig in Betyeff der Juden, INR, in 
Jahresbeyicht des J fid. Theologischen Seminays in єн. 


K. S. Кк. 


ARIAS, JOSEPH ZEMAH (SAMEH): Ma- 
‘rane Hiterateur: flourished in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. Не belonged to the literary 
coterie of Joseph Penso, the dramatist. ind held a 
high commission in the Spanish army at Brussels, 

He attained the rank of captain and was at one 
time adjutant to Colonel Nicolas Oliver y Fullano. 
He is heard of in Brussels and in other Dutch cities 
аз the companion of the poet De Barrios. He is 
better known, however, from his translation into 
Spanish of Josephus’ “Contra Apionem,“ which 
appeared in Amsterdam, 1687, under the title, 
" Керисма de Josepho Contra Apion Alexandrino, 
Traduzida por el Capitan Joseph Semah Arias.” 
The translation was dedicated to Isaac Orobio de 
Castro, and was printed with the approbation of 
Isaac Aboab de Fonseca, 


RIBLIOGRAPHY : Gratz, Gesch, der Juden, 34 ed., x. 181; Kaye 
serling, Neplhiardim. pp. 253,321 ; idem. Bibi. Exp.-Dort.-Jul. 
p. 13. | 

G. 


IL G. E. 
ARIAS MONTANUS (BENEDICTUS): 


Spanish priest and Orientalist ; born in 1527 at Frese- 
enal. Estremadura: died 1593 at Seville. Philip 
Il. entrusted him with the editing of the Polyglot 
Bible which was printed in Antwerp (1563-1572 
under the title. " Biblia Sacra, Hebraice, Chaldaice, 
Grece, et Latine, Philippi II., Regis Catholici Pie- 
tate et Studio ad Sacrosanetie Ecclesie Usum Chph. 
Plantinus Excudebat." Arias was accused of Judai- 
zing, on account of his insertion in the Polyglot of 
certain Aramaic paraphrases tending to confirm the 
Jews in their claims; but he was acquitted of the 
charge through a favorable report on the matter 
by the inquisitor, P. Mariana (1580). He translated 
Benjamin of Tudela’s ~ Masa'ot" into Latin (1575, 
1636, 4764), and was the author of * Antiquitatum 
Judaicarum ? (published, with engravings, in Ley- 
den, 1593), and many other works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : MeClintock and Strong, Cuclopedia, s. v.: La 
Grande Ee, s.v. Tomas Gonzalez Carbajol. in Mé- 
noires ide. PAcadémnie Royale de Madrid, vii; Herzog- 
Hauck, Neale neyklopddic, s.v. Montanus. 


G. ' J лө; 


ARIEL—Biblical Data: 1. Proper name of a 
man (Ezra viii. 16). The name js recognizable in the 
name of the Gadite clan Areli (Gen. xlvi. 16; Num. 
xxvi. 17. Ariel in LXX. ). and occurs also in II Sam. 
xxiii. 20, R. V., and in I Chron. xi. 22, R. V. The 
text is corrupt. LXX. in Samuel has “two sons of 
Kriel“: Targ. "two mighty men.” Proposed emen- 
dations are: “two lions (or, lion whelps)” or “two 
» sons of Uriel." The reference may be to persons or 
to beasts. Form and meaning are uncertain. Sug- 
gested interpretations are: “lion of God,” or. by 
change of vowel, “light of God," or * God is mx 
light.“ 2. Poetic name for Jerusalem (Isa. xxix. 1, 2, 
7). variously explained (Targ. “altar ”). The ilustra- 
tion in verse2 (* Ariel. . . shall be unto meas Ariel.“ 
the city shall reck with blood, like an altar) suggests 


. 
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| terpreted as 7 altar-hearth of God“; 


Arianism 
Arioch 


that the second ^ Ariel” equals “altar” or "altar 
hearth 7; se probabiy in Ezek. xliii. 15. 16, and in the 
inscription of Mesha, line 12. For a proposed sense. : 
“cresset” or 7 candelabrum," see note on Ezek. xl. 49 
in “Sacred Books of the O. T.“ (ed. Haupt). The 
etymology of the word is uncertain, possibly ТМ. 
“hearth,” with 5 formative. The name of the city 
will then be an imitation of the nime Jerusalem“ 
(perhaps properly Üroshalen, “city of Shalem “). 
“city of God 7 (Uriel or Uruel). It is otherwise in- 
that is, the place 
devoted to the worship of God. 
J. In. T: 


——In Rabbinical Literature: The name Ariel 
(“Lion of God“) was applied not only to the altar 
(Tarzum, Isa. xxix. I). but also to the whole Temple. 
The Talmud (Mid. iv. 7) points out that tlie Temple 
—that is. the HrkAr.—resembled a lion in being 
broad in front and tapering toward the rear. Con- 
cerning the nome Ariel, a Midrash remarks that the 
Temple is called “lion” (Isa, J. .), and so also is the 
house of David (Ezek. xix. 2-7) and Judah (Gen. 
xlix. 9). Nebuchadnezzar, likewise, is called“ lion“ 
(Jer. iv. 7): and it was this lion that destroyed, the 
Temple. deposed the house of David, and. carried 
Judah into captivity (Ex. R. xxix. 9). 


J; SR. L. G. 


ARIMATHZEA, JOSEPH OF. See. JOSEPH 
OF AHIMATILEA. 

ARIOCH- Biblical Data: 1. King of Ellasar, 
one of the four kings who invaded Palestine in the 
days of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 1. 9). The style of the 
chapter in Geucsis is suchas to make it probable that 
the narrative, though embellished, rests on some his- 
torical tradition. Midrash Gen. R. xlii. seeks to iden- 
tify Arioch with Yawan (changed by the censor into 
Antiochus), and remarks further that coins the name 
of which bore some resemblance to the name Ellasar 
were still in circulation. It is now, however, wener- 
ally held that Arioch, king of Elasar, is identical 
with Eri-aku, king of Larsa, found in cuneiform in- 
scriptions, though it should be added that no ac- 
count of Eri-aku's campaign has as yet been discov- 
ered, so that only the identity of the two names 
can be maintained with certainty. We know that 
Eri-aku was conquered by Hammurabi, the Amra- 
phel of Gen. xiv. 1, and that he became a vassal to 
him. The ruins of Larsa cover the site known as 
Senkereh. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schrader, K. 4. T. 24 ed., p. 135. Eng. ed., 
p.121: Homme, Ancient Hebrew Tradition, index, s.v. Eri- 
aku; Jensen, in Z. D. M. G. I. 217 et seq. 

2. Captain of Nebuchadnezzar's guard, ‘men- 
tioncd in Dan. ii. 14, 15. 

3. A king of the Elymewans (Elamites) in alli- 
ance with Nebuchadnezzar (Judith i. 6). 


J. JR. G. B. L. 


in Rabbinical Literature: In Arioch of El- 
Jasar the Midrash finds au indication of the fate of 
the Jews under Antiochus Epiphanes [Arioehibeing 
construed as Antioch(us)] (Gen. R. xlii. 4). In the 
other Arioch, “the captain of the king's, guard” 
(Dan. ii. 14). the Rabbis recognize Nebuzaradan, 
who was given this name because he roared like a 
lion (N) against the captured Jews (Lam. R. v. 5; 
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the reison for the identification is found in II Kings 
XXV. М, which offers a parallel to Ban. ii. 14). It 
may be mentioned that the amara Samuel is often 
called by ihe name of Arioch (Shab. 53a, and else- 
Where), which, however, is derived from the Old 
Persian arjuk (7 ruler "). 

J. SR. L. б. 


ARISTAT (ahhreviated form of ARISTZEUS): 
A Palestinian Scholar of the third amoraie generation 
(third century): colleague of R. SAMUEL B. NAHMAN. 
The latter, commenting on Gen. хіх. 24, * The Lord 
rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone 
and fire from the Lord out of heaven.” remarks: * Wo 
unto the wicked who cause the seat of merey to be- 
come a place of punishment! For in Ps. cxlviii. 1-6, 
David exhorts, Praise уе the Lord from the heav- 
ens,’ and does not mention cither fire or hail or brim- 
stone as included in the heavens. Our colleagne, R. 
Arista, confirms our view by citing Ps, xcvi. 6, ‘Hon- 
or and majesty are before Him: strength and beanty 
are in His sanctuary ’” (Tun.. Wavera, ed. Buber, 
28). R. Xristai reports the following ohservation of 
R. Berechiah in reference to the Hadrianic perseen- 
tions: 7 Isaiah cries unto the Lord. Let thy dead live? 
(Ia. XX vi. 19), meaning ‘those who have died for 
thee,’ One man has been erucitied; Why? because 
he ciremncised his son: another has been burnt: why? 
because he kept the Sabbath; a third was slain; why? 
because he was found studying the Tarah. God's 
answer is: (Isa. J. c.) My dead shall arise’ " (Tun., ed. 
Buber, р. 19; Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Ainor," iii. 660), 

J. SR. S. M. 


ARISTEAS, THE HISTORIAN: Writer on 
Jewish history mentioned in Ensebius, * Prep, Ev.” 
іх. 25. who «quotes from Alexander Palxhistor's col- 
lection of fragments, à passage from a work of Aris- 
teas (in many manuscripts “ Aristaios *), entitled II. pi 
Tordator, which contains the history of Job almost 
as it is given in the Biblical narrative, but offers much 
that is noteworthy in regard to the names of per- 
sonages., Job's original name was "ора »; that is, 
Aristeas identifies Joh with the Jobab mentioned in 
Gen. xxxvi. 33. a great-grandson of Esau. He bases 
his identification on the faet that. Eliphaz recurs in 
the generations of Esau in Gen. xxxvi. 10, 11; that 
his appellation * Temanite? (Job ii. 11) is found in 
Gen. xxxvi. II. 34: that Job's dwelling-place, Uz, is 
suggested by Gen. xxxvi. 28; and that Zophar oc- 
curs at least in Херли of Gen, xxxvi. 11, 15. In 
point of fact, the anthor of Job simply borrowed the 
names from Genesis, Now, in the Septuagint “ad- 
ditions” to Job, which agree almost word for word 
With Aristeas, are fonnd the same substitutions: Jo- 
bah stands for Job, Uz is placed in lumen. and Job's 
friends are called kings. If the “ addition” to Gen, 
XXXVI 33, "10303 ving Zapû ёк Восоррас, designates 
Job's parents, mistaking the last name for that of 
his mother, it enables us to remedy an error, not of 
Aristeas, but of Alexander (rûv Heat ; натта Ваваарар 
fy Edou yrrizoat 193) (Freudenthal. р: 138). Fren- 
denthal holds it for certain that the author of the 
^ additions" made use of Aristeas, Possibly the re- 
verse is more likely, that the translator supplemented 
his work with these “additions,” as he himself SAYS, 
ёк rig Tip 313204, from the Syriac, and that they 


Menedemus 


were used by Aristeas, For. in the first place, all 
uncial manuscripts contain the “additions,” and we 
have no tradition that any one has ever denied that 
they belonged to the Septuagint (Field, * Hexapla.” 
ii. 82); secondly, Frendenthal (p. 137) points out that 
when the translator, in Job ji. 11. makes Job's 
friends kings, in opposition to the original text, he 
takes a liberty similar to many Which appear in the 
“additions of the Septnagint.? 

Aristeas’ cra must be placed. between the time of 
the translation of Job and the epoch of Alexander 
Polyhistor, probably, therefore, in the second. сеп. 
tury. Aristeas' work bears no relation to the Letter 
of Aristeas, although the author af the letter very 
probably borrows his name from the historian. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The text of his work is given by €. Müller, Freau- 
menta Historicorum Griccorum, Wi, 220; Freudenthal, „11- 


eher Polyhistor, 18:5, p. 231, compare рр. 136-143: 
Schiirer, Geseh. 4th ul., iii, 256, 357. 
K. P. W. 


ARISTEAS, LETTER ОЕ: In the guise of a 
letter to a brother Philokrates, “ Aristeas? writes : 


" By theadvice of Demetrius Phalercus, chief Hhbrarian of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphns, the king decided to include in his library a 
translation of the Jewish Lawbook. To secure the cooperation 
of the high priest Eleazar at Jernsalem, Aristens advises him to 
purchase and set fre the mimierous Jews who had been sold 
into slavery after his father's campaign against them (312). He 
sends Andreas, a captain of his body-;nnard, and A risteas, laden 
With rich presents, and entrusted witha letter, asking Eleazar 
to send him seventy-two elders to undertake the translation. 
The envoys see Jerusalem, inspect the Temple and the citadel. 
and admire the high priest and his assistants at. their service in 
the sanctuary ; they are instructed, moreover, by Eleazar in the 

deeper moral meaning of the dietary Jaws. and 


Contents return, with the Seventy-two elders, to Alexim- 
of the dria. ‘The king receives the Jewish sages with 
Letter. distinction, and holds a sevenalay banquet, at 


Which he addresses searching questions 10 
them daily, always reeciving appropriate answers, The wis- 
dom of their replies, though it seems to. the modern reader 
rather trivia), aronses genera) astonishment. Three days after 
the feast, Demetrius conducts the sages to the island of Pharos, 
Where in seventy-two days of joint labor they complete their 
work. Demetrins reads the translation aloud in a solemn assem- 
Му of the Jewish congregation И is aeeepted und sanetioned 
by them, und any change therein oMeially forbidden. The 
king. to Whom the translation is also read, admires the spirit of 
the Law-giver, and dismisses the translators with eostly gifts." 

The author of this letter declares himself ($ 16) а 
heathen; as such, in 28 128, 129, he asks Eleazar con- 
cerning the purport of the Jewish dietary laws; and 
in $ 306 consults tie translators about the meaning 
of the ceremony of washing the hands before prayer 
(sce Schürer, ii. 444, note 57). But it is universally 
recognized that in point of fact his panegyrizing tend- 
ney toward Judaisin throughout shows him to be a 
Jew (Kautzseh, * Die Apokry phen,” i, 16); it is also 
certain that he ean not have lived in the time of Phila- 
delphus. However important and reliable his gen- 
eral information may he concerning Egyptian affairs, 
government, and conrt-ceremonial in the times of the 
Prolemics (Wilcken, in“ Philologus," iii. 111), his his- 
tarical statements about tlie time of Philadel phus are 
unreliable, In 180 he changes Philadelphus' defeat 
at Cos into a victory; he does not know that Deme- 

trius was banished on the accession of 

Errors in Philadelphus, or that the latter’s mar- 
the Letter. ringe with his sister was childless ($$ 
11. 185): he transplants the philosopher 
arhitrarily to the caurt of the Ptolemies 
($201), and lets the historian Theopompus and the 
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tragedian Theodektes relate incredible stories to De- 
metrius (33314, 315). Of Theodektes, who died hefore 
333 n. C. Demetrius can scarcely have had cognizance. 
Opinions about the date of the letter vary consid- 
erably. Schürer (“ о des Jüdischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi.“ ii. 468) assigns it to about 
200 в.с. IIe hi Е upon the acknowledged 
use made of the letter by Aristobulus, but Aristobu- 
lus’ time is also a matter of divergent. opinion (see 
AausronvLUs) Schürer thinks that in every aspect 
the letter presupposes the situation before the con- 
qnest of Palestine by the Seleucids (Syrians), when it 
stood ina state of lax dependence on Egypt. But 
this can not be proved; Palestine appears to have 
been in no way dependent upon Egypt. The high 
priest is represented as an independent mler, with 
whom the king of Egypt negotiates as with an inde- 
pendent Sovereign. He maintains a strong garrison 
in the citadel,* and gives the translators military es- 
cort (X 172 
Although the title of king isnot mentioned, Philo, 
who reproduc es closely the contents of the letter, does 
speak of Восе? кгс. Schürer has to allow that if the 
period of the letter is conceived to be that of the 
Hasmonean independence, it is superfluous to sug- 
gest the hypothesis of “an artificial reproduction of 
bygone circumstances.” And in truth, 
The there are many indications pointing to 
Question the later Maccabean times. Can it be 
of Date. only chance that the names Judas, Si- 
mon, and Jonathan appear three times 
each, and Mattathias once, among the names of the 
translators (2x 47 et seg.)? The names Sosibius and 
Dositheus (FS 12, 50) are borrowed probably from 
Philopator's minister and from the Jewish general. 
It is also extremely probable that Aristeas borrows 
even his own name from the Jewish historian Aris- 
teas, of whose work, Пер? "Iovóaiov, a CE 
in Eusebius’ * Preparatio Evan gelica,” 25) Ex- 
amination of the parallelism with the 90 usages 
of the Septuagint cited in the index to Wendland's 
edition of Aristeas’ letter will show by the multi- 
tude of the resemblances that the letter was written 
at a period in which the translation of the whole 
Bible (not only that of the Law) had already exerted 
wide influence. Of special importance, however, is 
a passage in the prologue to Jesus Sirach, wherein 
the latter's grandson excuses the imperfections of 
his translation by stating that the Greek translation 
of the Law, the Prophe ts, and the other books varies 
considerably from the original Hebrew. If the Greek 
translation had still enjoyed, in the year 130 (when 
the translation of Sirach was probably made), that 
esteem Which Aristeas (according to Schürer, seventy 
years Carlier) presupposes, Sue n соласт: могу criti- 
cism could not have been offered to Egyptian Jews. 
All of this is testimony in favor of the later Macca- 
bean age; and the possession of Samuria and parts 
of Idumca by the Jewish state ($ 107) proves the era 


* Nothing concerning the date can be learned from the de- 
scription of the citadel. It is certain only that it lay north of 
the Tempie. Scharer (in private correspondence) takes it to be 
the tower mentioned in Neh. Ii. 8. vii. 2: Josephus. Ant.“ 
xii. En 139, 138; II Mace. iv. 12. 27: v. 5: while Wendland under- 
stands it to he the large building (Bae) built by the Hasmo- 
neans also north of the Temple. Schiirer (p. 470) is right in 
holding that the mention of the harbors proves nothing. 


to have been at least the time of John Hyrcanus, 
One can, therefore, readily understand how it is that 
Alexander Polyhistor was unacquainted with the 
work, if written in the first century B.C. That it was 
written before the invasion of Palestine by Pompey 
(63) and the loss of Jewish independence can not be 
doubted. These facts are sufficient to contradict the 
theory advanced by Gritz (S Gesch. der Juden,” iii. 
379, 582) that it was written in the time of Tiberius, 


The fact that, according to Aristens (& 801), the 


island of Pharos was built upon and inhabited, gives 
а definite dateagainst Gritz, for according to Strabo, 
xvii. 6, Pharos remained waste and desolate after 
Cæsars War. The êroariorar, “informers,” men- 
tioned by Aristeas ($ 167), whom Grätz imagines 
to be the Roman delators, are mentioned in early 
papyri ef the Proiemies. The visit which, in Aris- 
teas (3 304), the translators pay every morning of 
their seventy-two working days to the king, does 
not necessarily refer to the *salutatio matutina" of 
the Roman imperial court. This detail may well 
have been founded upon the court. ceremonial of the 
Ptolemies, about which we know little, but which, 
as we learn from Aristeas himself (§ 175), was very 
elaborate. Nor does Grütz prove convincingly that 
Aristeas’ description of the Temple and of the cita- 
del refers to the Herodian Temple and the Antonia. 
That the author lived in Egypt has been mentioned ; 
and it accounts for the rather superficial influence of 
philosophy upon him. Jis references to the Epi- 
curean doctrine of pleasure ($8 108, 223, 277), the 
recommendation of the perpor rage. 
Its Philos- restraint of the passions—(& 197), and 
ophy Only many parallels to. Greek. proverbial 
Common- wisdom, never rise above the plati- 
place. tudes and commonplaces of an ordi- 
nary education. When Aristeas says 
(& 182) that God's power reveals itself in everything, 
because His dominion fills the whole world (com- 
pare € 143), only strong prejudice would discern 
the conception of intermediary beings, or would in- 
terpret, as applied to “angels,” the various attributes 
applied to God really only in their Biblical con- 
ceptions (Gfrórer and Diihne). To consider Aristeas 
the disciple of an Alexandrian school of philosophy 
is to do him too much honor. When he deems that 
the heathens pray to the one God, only under other 
names ($ 16), and interprets the dietary laws in the 
fashion of the allegorical Midrash, he shows simply 
how attenuated his Judaism has become. And if 
one fancies Biblical resemblances are to be detected 
in the sayings of the translators, doubt is awakened 
by their superficial conception, or by coincident re- 
semblance to Greek proverbial wisdom, showing only 
how every characteristic and national feature had be- 
come reduced to vagueness. 

The legend which forms the framework of the 
book has attaincd great importance in the Cliristian 
Church. However much the Jewish writer's fancy 
may have given itself play in its embellishment—as, 
for instance, in the quasi-legal style of the reports 
of the deliberations, and in the clumsy imitations of 
the accustomed forms of dinner-table philosophy 
still the legend in its main features may easily have 
reached Aristeas through the channel of popular 
tradition. "The threefold cooperation of king, high 
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priest, and Palestinian sages, and especially the sol- | 


emn sanction of the Greck translation, have for their 
sole objects the legitimation of the version, and the 
obtaining for it of equal authority with Ure original 
text. Philo, who otherwise follows Aristcas, gocs 
beyond him in attributing divine inspiration to the 
translators, and in making them by divine influcnce 
produce an identical translation, and in calling them 
prophets (^ Vita Mosis,” ij. 7). This exaggeration 
must be considered simply as a popular develop- 
ment of the legend, and Philos regard in his ex- 
cgesis for the translation as a holy text testifies to 
the general appreciation in which it was held. When 
the use of the Septuagint in the synagogue service 


speedily surrounded it with an atmosphere of sanc- . 


tity, pious belief easily acconmnodated itself toamyth, 
the material and form of which closely resembled the 
familiar legend of the restoration of the holy books 
by Ezra under divine inspiration; a legend which is 
found for the first time in IV Esdras, but which is 
certainly far older. The Christian Church received 
the Septuagint from the Jews asa divine revelation, 
and quite innocently employed it as a basis for Scrip- 
tural interpretation, Only when Jewish polemics 
assailed it was the Church compelled to investigate 
i the true relationship of the translation 
Influence tothe original. Origen perceived the 
of insutlicieney of the Septuagint, and, in 
Aristeas. his "lHexapla," collected material for 
a thorough revision of it. But the leg- 
end long adhered closely to the Septuagint and was 
further embellished by the Church. Not only were 
the Seventy ? (the usual expression instead of Sev- 
enty-two) credited with having translated all the Sa- 
cred Scriptures instead of the Law only (according 
to Epiphanius, a whole mass of Apocrypha besides), 
but the miraculous element increased. At one time 
we are told the translators were shut up in seventy 
cells in strictest seclusion (pscudo-Justin and others); 
at another, in thirty-six cells. in couples. Epiphanius 
in his work, * De Mensuris et. Ponderibus (written 
392), furnishes the most highly claborated and most 
widely accepted form of the story. The legend be- 
ame a weapon in the battle which was waged around 
the Bible of the Church; the “inspired ” Septuagint 
was not easily surrendered. The rigid orthodoxy 
of the fourth century, which resulted in the ruin of 
all knowledge in the Church, did not scruple to set 
this legend in its crassest form in opposition to the 
promising beginnings by Origen of a proper Bib- 
lical text criticisin, and so to arrest the latter com- 
pletely at the start. Only Jerome, who as a philol- 
ogist understood the value of Origen's work, made 
use of his material. and in the Vulgate preserved 
for the Western Church this most precious legacy, 
exercising, consistently with his usage, a rational 
criticism upon the legend. | 
Thus Aristeas plays a greàt, even a fateful, rôle 
in the Church. The varying opinions as to this leg- 
end very often reflect dogmatic views about the 
Bible in general, and the understanding, or the 
misunderstanding, of his critics concerning textual 
questions, a . 


BIRLIOGRAPHY : Various editions; The cd. princeps of the 
Greek text, by S. Schard, Basel, 1%), upon which all subse. 
7" editions are based. M. Schmidt’s ed. in Merx. 4 rehir 

. Wissenschaftliche Erforschung des A. T. (Halle, 1868), 


211-312; Aristea ad Philocratem Epistula, cum Ceteris de 
Origine Versionis LXX Interpretum cum Testimoniis er 
L. M«endelssohinii Schediz, ed. P. Wendland, Leipsic, 1900. 
schmidt depends mainly upon one Paris manuscript, but Men- 
delssohn compared all manuscripts extant, Wendland's index 
shaws the importance of Aristeas for the study of Hellenistic 
Greek, by comparison with the LXX, with inscriptions, papyri 
in the Ptolemaic age, and Polybius. Paragraph references in 
the above article are those in Wendland's edition. Wend- 
land, German translation with introduction, in E. Kautszeh, 

Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des A. T. ii. 1 

31. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1599. Other literature ix quoted by 
Schürer, Gesch. des Jtulischen Volkes, За ed., iii. 47U. 

T. P. W. 

ARISTIDES MAREIANUS OF ATHENS: 
Christian apologist; lived about the middle of the 
second century. IIe is described by Jerome as having 
been a most eloquent man. Both the author and his 
work—a defense of Christianity addressed to the 
emperor, Antoninus Pius—are, so to speak, new dis- 
coverics. Beyond a brief notice of Aristides and his 
“Analogy” by Eusebius (“ Hist. Eccl." iv. 3; 1d. 
“Chron, Ann.“ 2140), he remained until recently | 
entirely unknown. Some Armenian fragments of - 
the “ Apology ” had been published, in 1878, when, in 
1891, Harris surprised the learned world with a 
complete Syrian text of the work; and at the same 
time Robinson pointed out the interesting fact that 
in * Barlaam and Josaphat? the Greck text of the 
“ Apology ” had been almost wholly preserved. 

The * Apology ” which he presented to the Emper- 
or Hadrian bet ween the years 123 and 126, is of great 
interest, not only for the early history of Christianity, 
but also for Judaism. For Aristides is one of the few 
Christian apologists, of ancient or modern times, who 
strive to be just to the Jews; and this not alone con- 
cerning their monotheistic faith—which he charac- 
terizes as the trne one—but also as regards their re- 
ligious practises, of Which he remarks: * They imitate 
God by the philanthropy that prevails among them; 
fur they have compassion on the poor, release the 
captives, bury the dead, and do such things as-these, 
which are acceptable before God and well-pleasing 
also to. man” (Syrian text, xiv.). The only thing to 
Which he takes exception is that their ceremonial 
practises do not propitiate God—whom they wish to 
serve by them—but the angels (L. c.). 

This complaint against the Jews is not made from 
actual observation of their life, but rests solely on а 
theory borrewed from the New Testament (Col. ii. 18: 
Gal. 11. 8, 10), and the New Testament Apocrypha 
Куру ua Iérpov; sce Clement of Alexandria, “Strom.” 
vi. 41). What Aristides defends so ably and so elo- 
quently in his * Apology ” is not specifically Chris- 
tian doctrine, much less dogmatic Christianism, but 
the moral side of the religion, which, according to 
his own words, represents an excellence not to be 
denied to Judaism likewise. Aristides seems to be 
strongly influenced in his apologetics by the Jewish 
* Didache”; and his argument for monotheism (see 
chaps. i., ii., iri.) recalls the favorite Jewish Hagga- 
dot touching the conversion of Abraham to the true 
faith (see ABRAHAM IN THE APOCRYPHA and IN 
RABBINICAL LITERATURE). Directly or indirectly, 
Aristides must have learned of these traditions. His 
remarks upon the religious life of the Jewsin Greece 
in his time (ch. xiv.) are interesting: he states that 
they do not observe the ceremonial laws as they 


should. These remarks perhaps refer to the results 


of the edict of persecution issued by Hadrian, when 
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the Jews were compelled to transgress the Jewish 


ceremonial laws. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Harris and Robinson, in Terts and SNtudtes, i. 
1; Raabe, in Torte uud Untersuchungen, ix. 1 (German 
translation of the Syriae version) ; Seeberg, in Раш For- 
sehungen, v. 138 et sey.: contains a German translation of the 
reconstructed. Greek original; D. M. Kalf, English transla- 
tion, in Aute- Nicene Fathers, ix. 250 ct seg.: Hammack, iu 
Realeneyblopidie rür Protestantische Theol. 3d edition, ii. 
46; sce also. Otto, Corpus Apology iorum, ix. 312. 
К. L. G. 
ARISTO OF PELLA (in tlie Decapolis): А 
Christian controversialist who wrote against Juda- 
ism in the second century (135-170). He is the au- 
thor of а Dialogue Between Jason and Papiscus.” 
The former is supposed to be a Jewish Christian, 
the latter an Alexandrian Jew. So overcome is the 
latter by his antagonist’s arguments, that in the end 
he becomesa convert to Christianity. This dialogue 
was а favorite in the third century; “was known to 
almost every body in the year 500“ (Harnack, Texte 
und Untersuchungen,” i. 3 e£ seg.); and still existed 
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ger from his family, he imprisoned three of his 
brothers. Then he ascended the throne, and became 
the first Jewish king after the Babylonian exile—an 
interval of nearly five hundred years. 

Aristobulus was not content with the mere title 
of king, but endeavored, in the brief period of his 
reign, to prove himself worthy of his position. Ile 
made war on Iturca, subjugated a large portion of 
the people, strove to convert them to Judaism, and 
forced circumcision upon them. This fact, which 
Josephus derives from Timogenes, a heathen writer, 
admits of no doubt, although it is not known exactly 
what territory of the Itureans was conquered for 
Judea by Aristobulus. 

Successful as was his publie career, Aristobulus 
was extremely unfortunate in his family relations. 
Being of feeble health, he gradually came under the 
complete control of a clique, at the head of which 
stood Alexandra Salome, the queen. Through its 
machinations, he was Jed to suspect his favorite 


in the sev- brother, 
enth cen- Antigonus 
tury, but it —whom he 
has now had en. 
completely trusted 
disappear- with а 
ed. Al- share in 
though the govern- | 
this dia- ment, and 
logue is whom he 
preserved treated al- 
eo › OS 

RP EM Copper Coins of Judas Aristobulus. | о ба 
similar Lat- Obverse: Olive wreath, round dd map sam 5131 172 AW» эл sandy 533335 . (* Judas of Acetone 
in composi- High Priest, and the Confederation of the Jews”). Itcversc : Two cornua-copíie : in the N БЫ 

i iddle a -head gainst 
tion, 4 Al- as POPPY ј (After Madden, History of Jewish Coinage.) ; him, and 
tercatio Si- : was finally 


monis Judi et Theophili Christiani," it is im- 
possible for any one to form a correct idea of its 
contents, It probably contained the information, 
attributed to Aristo by Eusebius, that by the pro- 
hibition of Hadrian the Jews were not permitted to 
touch the soil of Jerusalem (* Historia Ecclesiastica," 
iv. 6). It is also interesting to notice that Jerome 
claims to have read in the dialogue, that in the 
Hebrew text, Gen. i. 1, these words are to be found: 
“Through His son, God created heaven and earth” 
(^ Questiones Hebr:eicie Libri Genesis,” i. 1, and com- 
mentary to Gal. iii. 13). This alleged Hebrew text, 
as Ginzberg explains, is nothing but an exegetical 
mistranslation of the first word in the Targum 
(oa, “with wisdom” = Aóyoç). 


BIRLIOGRAPHY : Harnack, as above; Zahn, Forschungen, рр. 
ЗОЗ et sega Corsen, Altercation Simonis et Theaphili; Har- 
nack, Geschichte Altchristl. Lit. (1893), I. 72 ct seq. and 


> ^. * ta 
Ginzberg, Die Haauada b. d. Kirchenviütern, p.3; compare 
Otto, Corpus A pologctorum., ix. 319 et seq. 


T. L. G. 


ARISTOBULUS I. (called Judah in Hebrew): 
King of Judea, eldest son of John Hyrcanus; born 
about 140 n. c.; died 104. He succeeded his father 
in the office of high priest, while his mother (or, 
according to Wellhausen, his stepmother) was, by 
the will of his father, to rule as queen. Immedi- 
ately after the death of his father, Aristobulus 
threw his mother into prison, where she was starved 
to death; and to secure himself against further dan- 


induced to order his execution, though unwit- 
tingly, it is claimed. After this deed Aristo- 
bulus is said to have been seized with such bitter 
remorse at having caused the death 

Palace of his mother and brother, that he 
Intrigues. broke down completely and died of 
grief, 104 B.C. Ifthe account of Jose- 

phus concerning the family history be true, Aristobu- 
lus is the darkest figure in the Hasmonean dynasty ; 
but not much credence can be attached to this portion 
of his narrative, by reason of the amount of legend 
that has gathered about it. It must be observed ` 
that it was out of regard for the Pharisees that he 
used only Hebrew inscriptions upon his coinage, 
and caused himself to be represented upon it as a 
high priest, because according to the Pharisees only 
a member of the house of David could legitimately 
hold the throne. 


den, Aled. ii. 102-105; Ifitzig. Gesch. des Jüdischen V. 

i, £3 5; Schürer, Gesch i. 916-219; Wellhausen, ET. GE 
515 276. For chronologv. compare Niese, in Hermes, 1893, pp. 
216 et seq. ; und for coins, Madden, Coins of the Jews, pp. 81-83, 
б. 
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ARISTOBULUS II.: King of Judea: born about 
100 nas: died 49 u. c. He was the youngest. son 
of Alexander Jannacus, whose political and religious 
predilections he inherited, while his elder. brother. 
Hyreanus II., seems to have tenned to the side of 
his mother, Although be had no rishtful claim to 
the throne, he entertained designs upon it. even dur- 
ing the life of his mother. He courted the nobles 
and military party by constituting himself the patron 
of the Sadducees ind. bringing theif cause before 
the queen, TT many fortresses which the queen 
placed at the disposal of the Sadducees, ostensibly 
for their defense against the Pharisees. constituted їп 
reality one of the preparatory moves of Aristobulus 

for the usurpation of the government. 


Supports The queen sought to direct his mili- 
the Sad- tary Zeal outside Judea. and sent him 
ducees. . (70-69) against: Ptolemy Меппаї: but 


when the undertaking failed. Ariste- 
bulus resumed his political intrigues. He left Jeru- 
çen seeretly and betook himself to his friends, who 
controlled the largest nuwber of fortified places, with 
the intention of making waragaiust hisaged mother. 
But the queen. died at the critical moment, and he 
immediately turned his weapons 2gainst his brother 
IHyreanus, the legitimate heir to the throne. The 
war resulted in victory for Aristohulus, After a 
reign of three months, Hyrcanus abandoned the royal 
title in favor of his brother, in return for which Aris- 
tobulus allowed him the unlimited use of his sources 
of revenue. 

This easily acquired peace did not long cudure. 
Hyrceanus was prevailed upon by Antipater to in- 
duce Aretas, king of Arabia, to make war against 
Aristobulus. In cousequence of the victory of Are- 
tas, added to the abandonment of Aristobulus by 
the Pharisces—the most powerful party in Jerusa- 
lem—who had gone over to Hyrcanus. Aristobulus 
was compelled to withdraw to the Temple Mount. 
The distressing siege which followed, about which 
most wonderful stories are told (see ONT na-ME'A6- 
GEL and HyncaNvs II.), led to no decisive result. 
A third party—Rome—was_ therefore alled in to 
unravel the complicated situation, and the effects of 

this intercession proved not only inju- 

Appeal to rious to the brothers, but in the end 
Rome. brought abont the destruction of the 
Jewish state. At that time (£5) Pom- 

реу had already brought under subjugation nearly 
the whole of Asia, and had sent his legate, Scaurus, 
to Syria, to take possession of ihe heritage of the 
Selencids. Ambassadors from hoth the Jndean par- 
ties waited npon Scaurus, requesting his assist- 
ance, 
dred, according to some) from Aristobulus turned 
the scale in his favor, Aretas was notified to aban- 
don the siege of the Temple Mount. Aristobulus was 
victorious, and Hyrcanus  rétaiued but an insignifi- 
cant portion of his power. The victorious brother 
had even the satisfaction of avenging himself upon 
Aretas: as the latter was withdrawing with his 
forces from Jerusalem, Aristobulus followed and in- 
Hicted severe losses npon him. But the spirit which 
he had conjured conld uot easily be laid. and the 
favor of the Romans, to which he had looked with 
so much contideuce, soou became a factor in Jewish 


A gift of four hundred talents (three. hun- 
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polities which worked most. detrimentally against 
himself. When Pompey appeared in Syria (64), 
affairs took a turn quite different from the an- 
ticipations of Aristobiulus. "The golden vine, valued 
at five hundred talents; which Aristobulus presented 
to Pompey, aud which excited the admiration of 
the Romans even in later generations, had no етсе 
upon him: and when, in the vear 63, the still hostile 
brothers. as Well as delegates of the peoples party, 
who desired. the complete abolition of the Hasine- 


ean. dynasty, appeared before hin. he refused 10 


sive any immediate decision. He had at that tine 
contemplated the ntter destruction of Jewish inde- 

. pendence, Aristobuhis saw зге 
Aristobulus the aims of the Roman general, but al 


and though powerless to offer effective re- 
Pompey. sistance, his pride did not permit him 


to vield withont а show of opposition, 
He left Pompey in a burst of indignation, and betook 
himself to the citadel of Alexandrion, Pompey fol- 
lowed him and demanded the surrender of. all the 
forts. Aristobulus capitulated, but straightway pro: 
ceeded to Jernsalem to prepare himself for resistance 
there. When he saw, however, that Pompey pre-sed 
on against him, his conrage failed him, and he came 
to the generals camp, and promised him gold and 
the surrender of Jerusalem if. hostilities were sils- 
pended. But promises alone were of no avail with 
Pompey. He detained Aristobulus in the camp, and 
sent his captain Gabinins to take possession of The 
city. The war party in Jerusalem refused 10 sur- 
render, and Aristobulus was made prisoner by Pom- 
pey, who proceeded to besiege the city. The capture 
of Jerusalem and of the Temple Monut, which fol- 
lowed, ended the independence of, Juden as well a~ 
the reign of Aristobulus. In the triumph celebrated 
by Pompey in Rome (61). the Jewish prince and high 
priest was compelled to march in front of the chariot 
of the conqueror, The Pharisees saw iu this circum— 
stance a just punishment for the Sadducean proclivi- 
ties of Aristobulus (see the apocryphal Psalms of 
Solomon i. and ii.) But a severer fate even than 
captivity was in store for this descendant. of the 
Hasmoneans. In the year 56, he succeeded. in es- 
caping from prison in Rome, and, proceeding 10 
Judea, stirred up a revolt. He was recaptured by 
the Romans and again taken to Rome. In 49 he 
was liberated by Cesar, andésent at the head of two 
legions against Pompey in Syria, but on his way 
thither was poisoned by friends of the latter. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Josephus, Ait. ХЇН. 16, 28 1-6 ; xiv. 1. 88 1- ; 6. 


F 1; 7. 8 4; I. J. i. 5. 821-41. Dion Cassius xli. 18: Ewald, 
History of the People of Isracl, Eng. ed., v. Sun 404 s Grat, 
Gesch. dey Juden, iii. 12%, 130, 135, 141-148; НЕ, fresch. 
dex Volkes Isracl, ii. 420-30; Sehürer, Gesch. 1. 231-242; 
Welllusen, I. J. б. 284-287. | 
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в. 

ARISTOBULUS III.: Last scion of the Hasmo- 
nean royal house; brother of Mariamne and paternal 
grandson of Aristobulus II. He was à favorite of 
the people on accouut of his noble descent and hand- 
some presence, aml thus became an object of fear to 
Herod, who at first sought to ignore him entirely by 
debarring him from the high-priesthood. But his 
mother, Alexandra, through intercession with Cleo- 
patra and Antony, compelled Herod to remove Ananel 
from the office of high priest and appoint Aristobu- 


To зале himself against danger from 
Aristobudus. Herod instituted a system of espionage 


lus instead. 


over him and his mother. This surveillance proved 
go onerous that they sought to gain their freedom by 
taking refuge with Cleopatra. Bult their plans were 
betrayed, and the disclosure had the eect of greatly 
increasing Herod's suspicions against his brother in- 
law. As he dared net resort to open. violence, hie 
caused him to be drowned while he was bathing in 
Jericho (202 BB. C.). 


ink Nelli: Josephns, aft. xv. 2. FF -T; , S 13: sehürer, 
tesch. i. хо. 


G. L. 


ARISTOBULUS: Youngest brother of Agrip- 
pa l; Som of Herod's son ARISTOBULUS; flourished 
during the first half of the first century. He was 
left an infant, together with his two brothers, 
Agrippa and Herod, when his father was executed 
(7 u. C.). Hemarried Jotape, the dangliter of Samp- 
sigeram (aise). king of Emesa (Josephus, “Ant.” 
xviii 5. 8 4. With his brother Agrippa he lived 
ou bad terms; and when the latter came to the court 
of Flaceus, the governor of Syria, to find refuge 
after his escapades at Rome, Aríistobnlus managed 
to cause his banishment. Flaccus had been appealed 
to as judge in a dispute between the inhabitants 
of Damascus and these of Sidon concerning their 
boundary. The Danmscenes, it. appears, bribed 
Agrippa to intercede on their behalf with Ins patron. 
This intrigue was discovered by Aristobulus, who 
forthwith disclosed it to Flaccus; as д consequence 
Agrippa was bidden to leave the court (7 Ant.” xviii. 
6. S 3). Aristobulns made an eloquent and siecess- 
ful plea also before Publius Petronius (40), the gov- 
ernor of Syria, against the erection. of Caligula's 
statue at the Temple of Jerusalem (* Ant.” xviii. Х, 
& 4). 

G. H. G. E. 


ARISTOBULUS: Son of Herod the Great and 
Marianne the Hasmonean; born about 35 n.c. ; died 
7 p.c. Both he and. his elder brother ALEXANDER, 
by reason of their Hasmonean origin, were educated 
by Herod as sirecessors to his throne; and for that 
purpose were sent to. Rome (23 hl. C.). Upon their 
return. to Jernsalem (18 в.с.) they became an eye- 
sore to the anti-Hasmonean faction at court, Herod's 
Sister Salome, and. brother Pheroras, who had been 
instrumental in the. execution of Mariamne, were 
particularly apprehensive lest the two princes should 
sueeced their father, as they would undonbtedly 
take vengeance upor che murderers of their mother. 
To prevent th | attempts were made at estranging 
the princes from their father by means of calumnies. 
Herod. tried to discredit the evil rumors; and, tO 
fasten the ties of affection, he procured distinguished 
alliances for both sons, Aristobulus being married 
to Berenice, the daughter of Salome. 

This, however, failed to put an end to Salome’s 
intrigues; and Herod, at last, was induced to recall 
to court Antipater, his repudiated son by Doris. 
Seizing his opportunity, Antipater straightway be- 
gan, by means of, hypocrisy, slander, and flattery, 
to supplant Aristobulus and Alexander in the esteem 
of their father, and ere long became the likeliest 
successor to the throne. Being sent to Rome, in 
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order to gain the favor of Augustus, he continued 
thence to Calumniate his brothers; so persistently 
that Herod at last resolved to arraign them before 
the emperor. Meeting Augustus at Aquileia, the 
capital of the province of Venetia (12 u. C.), he 
charged his sons with contemplated parricide. Au- 
enstus, convinced of their innocence, effected a rec- 
Owing, however, to the ceaseless in- 
tristes of Antipater, Salome, and Pheroras, and the 
strange relation of Glaphyra and Berenice, the posi- 
tion of the two brothers became more and more pre- 
carious. Finally, a number of the princes’ followers 
were tortured into a public admission of the exist- 
ence of a plot against the kings life. The real de- 
sien of Aristobulus and Alexander was to Пее for 
protection. to the court: of Archelaus. Herod suc- 
ceeded in securing permission from Angustus fo con- 
vene, at Berytus, a council, ineluding C. Sentius 
Satarninus, the governor of Syria, to sit in judg- 
ment on the accused princes. The council, consist- 
ing of 150 of Herod's trusted friends, gave no oppor- 
tivity of defense to the accused, who were detained 
in a neighboring village, Platana, and. condemned 
them to death. Alexander and Aristobnlus were 
brought to Sebaste and strangled in the year 7 . C. 
Their bodies were taken for burial to Alexandrium, 
the burial-place of their maternal ancestors, 

DBiblioGRaAPHY: Josephus, Ant. xvi. ; idem, B. J. d. 23-253 

S&ehürer, Gesch. I. 356 ef seq. 
6. II. G. E. 


ARISTOBULUS OF PANEAS: Alexandrian 
Peripatetic philosopher: lived in the third or second 
century в.е. The period of his life is doubtful, Ana- 
tolins (270) placing him iu the time of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphns (third century u. C.). Gercke in the time of 
Philomator II. Lathyrus (latter. part of second century 
u. C.: sec Pauly-Wissowa's " Realencyklopidie der 
Klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft,? iii. 919); while 
more reliable testimony indicates that he was a con- 
temporary of Ptolemy Philometor (middle of second 
century B.C. ; see Schürer, Gesch.“ 117 924). He 
is the author of a book tlie exact title of which is not 
certain, although there is sufficient evidence to prove 
that it was an exposition of the Law. Eusebius 
(~ Prep. Ev." viii. 10, xiii, 12) has preserved. two 
fair-sized fragments of it, in which are found all 
the quotations from Aristobulus made by Clement. 
In addition, there is extant a small passage concern- 
ine the time of the Passover festival, quoted by Ana- 
tolius (Eusebius, ™ Historia Ecclesiastica," vii. 32, 
17). 

Following are the contents of the fragments of Aristobulus ex- 
lant. In the test fragment he discourses, al the “ kings " sug- 
gestion, on the anthropomorphic expressions i the Bille, and 


shows that they do nol confliet with bis previous definitions of the 
nature of God (Eusebins, “Prep. EV.“ viii. 10). 
The Extant Interpreting these expressions, in their true 
Fragments sense (óvouxoc), and not mythically, one can 
of Aristobu- but admire Moses? wisdom, from whom indeed 
lus’ Work. philosophers and poets have learned much. 
"God's hund“ means God's might. '* God's 
resting " denotes the maintenance of the order of the universe. 
God's “coming down " to give the Law (Ex. хіх. 18) Was nota 
descent in a physical sense, but expresses God's condescension 
in sending down His law; the fire un tlie mountain, which burned 
but consumed. nothing; the trnmpet-sounds мош human 
instruments Gh.) are outward manifestations of the Divine 
Power (óvrayaisc). 
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The -v fragment e Prep. Ev.“ xiii 12) deduces from 
eertain previous discussions Mmao longer extant) that both Plato 
and Pythagoras drew пропа translation of the Mosaic Law be- 
fore the time of Demetrius ef. Phalerus. (and this before the 
Septuagint: Aristes. 8 214. piso refers to an older transta- 
tiom., God's creative “ words " are stated to denote simply His 
activities. Similarly, Pythagoras, Sor rates, and Plato, when they 
„nim te hear“ the voice of God," mean this ereative power. 
Then fellows, in testimony of the деа бугана, the Spuriotts 
Orphie quotation, in which the Stoje dea of God's. permeating 
the world (y, I Abe p is especially remarkable frag. 6, Stel. 
The " quotation " Is taken from the spurious peenis of the forger 
Heeatams Gehürer, ib, iii. 453 ef xq, as many. reseinblances 
indicate, bit is considerably elne. Thus in fraym. I0, Abel, 
Aristobuhis eliminates the original's рае istie idea ; in v. II. 12. 
he suletitutes for the insermability of God the P latonie concept 
of the knewledge of Gad through the vous, reason, and inter- 
polates this idea also in v. 40. In v. ІЗ et seq. he reverses: tlie 
deietion of "evil" from ien.“ V. 14 should rend auras Se 
к qe in Ihe Theosophy of Aristokrites, Against Schiirer’s 
putting Eleeatens in the third century REC. is to be remarked, 
as Eter dies pam out, that v. S of the Bsehvlus quotation «a: 
rûda máyn kac véaros ava rqaara is fdention! with Ezekiel, in Euse- 
bins, Prep. Ev.“ ix 20, 12, m0 yat те naga xal vóarwur спатпната. 
Sinee Ezekiel connects this verse with Ex. vili. 19. it must be 
said to have originated with him; and, therefore, Ezeklels drama 
would also haye to be placed in the third century before. Chris- 
Чапу. along with psendo-Hevatens? This agrees with Arati? 
pantheism Gin the discussion of whieh Aristobuins admits that 
he nas substituted God for Zeus), which he adopts in order ty 
show that God's power penetrates and. permeates all things. 
Reverent eene options of God are demanded by al philosophers 
and especially by 7 a huas арест), “or school” by which he 
no doubt means Judaism, not Peripatetic philosophy ¢ for he im- 
mediately points ont the earnest ineuleation of virtue by the 
Jewish law. 

In the next excerpt in Ensebins, the meaning of the Sabbath 
(Bom is discussed, designated also as the frst day. The 
Sabbath is. as it were, (he birthday of tight and also of Wisdom, 
for ont et wisdom comes all light. Quite similarly to this, Peri- 
patetie pi ilosophliers coll wisdom a light Cor lamp), and Solomon 
(Prov. vii, Z2) tear hes the existenee of wisdon before creation. 
Go s resting om the seventh day does not denote idleness, but 
the stable order of the nniverse ; so the results of the creative 
gets do not. signify the mere temporal. results, but the lasting 
elne of the ereations, The 286047 tSabbath) has also its deeper 
significance, because the human " Logos,” called the eB6onos, is 
its symbol The mimber “seven” moreover, exerts great in- 
йпепее npon the development of living. beings and plants, 
Verses (genuine as well as spurious; see Sehürer, th. p. 461) 
from Homer, Hesiod, Linos. attest its holiness. When Homer 
Kays, ¢(BSounatn & hot Acmouey poor ef °Ахерортов, he means that 
through the Абуос as ¢Bdou0s man frees Шахе from forgetful- 
ness and from the wickedness of the soul, and attains to a per- 
ception of truth. 


It is to be supposed that Aristobulus was familiar 
with the abstract: Platonic and Aristotelian idea of 
God. This conception necessarily implies: a special 
Divine Power, acting on the world and in the world. 
In addition to this he makes use of the Pythagorean 
doctrine of numbers. The statement that he belonged 
to the Peripatetic schaol may be ascribed tothe fact 
that. in xiii. 12. 10, he cites from a Peripatetic source 
(Schürer. p. 387). Taking into consideration again 
his reference to Orpheus and other poets, it is seen 
that he was an eclectic, The first partial approach to 
which is to be met with in Posidonius (Пер? &ócpor), 
in the first century B.C., but which ean not be traced 
to an earlier date (see AL EXANDRIAN PHILOSOPHY). 

The desultory style of the work of Aristobulis, 
and the intentionally obscure and mystical mode of 
expression, offer considerable difficulty to the reader. 
This is not to be attriliuted to those who quote from 
it, but to the authar himself, and has frequently led 
to grave misconceptions. 

A further examination of the works attributed 
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to Aristobulus confirms the suspicion as to their genu- | 
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incness aroused by their eclectic character, The ex- 
change of thought between the king—who sug. 
gests the prable E the Jewish scholar on the 
Torah is quite impossible. But if it is as fictitious 
as the reputed colloquy between the king and the 
“Seventy, ” narrated by Aristeas, а contemporary 
of Philametor can not have been its author, as also 
the pseudo-Orphliic poetry in Aristobulus shows. A 
somewhat shorter and more original form of the 
sune has been preserved among а large number of 
forgeries, all. Aractable to one source, the psendo- 
Hecatens, named by Clemens on first quoting him. 
This Orphic fragment (7 De Gnomologiorum Greco. 
rum Historia atque Origine,” parts v. -ix.: Program 
of Bonn University, 1894-95) betrays a strong resem- 
ve ince to the Му Vine Books (Ahel, 24; Jobn, 
‚ 1%). That Aristobulus made nse of Toe refer- 
ence to Whose works is the only means of rendering 
intelligible many of the ö s—has been pointed 
ont by Elter Sp.” 229-234). Grounds for doubting 
Schirrer’s belief that the literary forger 
Quotations Hecatieus flourished in the third cen- 
Probably tury nc. are given in the " Byzan- 
Spurious. tinische Zeitschrift," vii. 449, and the 
belief is expressed that Hecatieus and 
Aristobulus belong to the second century of the com- 
num era. The name of Aristobulus may have been 
taken fram II Масе. i. 10. Se liters suggestion 
that the commentator of Ecclesiasticus deriv es his 
philosophy from Aristahulus (* Das Neugefundene 
Heliische Stek des Sirach,” pp. 108 ¢fseq., Güters- 
loh, 1897) is not convincing, for the agreement be- 
tween them exists only in opinions which can not 
with certainty be ascribed to Aristobulus. Mast his- 
tarians, however, adhere to Sehürer's view, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 2 For thé list of writers upon this topie, see 
Schirer, exch, Al ed., iil. 391, R. 
. G. | 


P. W. 


ARISTOTLE IN JEWISH LEGEND: As 
the Greek who most impressed his influence upon the 
development of the Jewish mind, Aristotle is one of 
the few Gentiles with whom Jewish legend concerns 
itself. Some 200 years B. C., the Jewish philosopher 
Aristobulus, made the positive assertion that Jewish 
revelationand Aristotelian philosaphy were identical. 
Hardly had 200 years elapsed hefore this opinion 
хаз modified to such an extent that it was claimed 
that Aristotle derived his doctrine directly from Ju- 
daism. Josephus on this point says (7 Contra Api- 
onem,“ ii. 17): "I do not now explain how these по: 
tions of God are the sentiments of the wisest among 
the Grecians, and how they were reared upon the 
principles that he [ Moses] atffarded them.“ Of Aris- 
totle himself Josephus has preserved (* Contra Api- 
onem," i. 22) a very interesting. passage from the 
writings of Clearchus, tlie pupil of Aristotle, the au- 
thenticity of which is maintained by such authorities 
as Lobeck, Bernays, von Gutschlimid (® Kleine Schrif- 
ten," iv. 578), and Theo. Reinach (* Textes d' Auteurs 
Grees et. Romains Relatifs au. Judaisme,” 1895, pp. 
10-12). This passage, prefaced by the remark of Jo- 
sephus, is as follows: 


In his first book on Sleep he relates of Aristotle, his master, 
that he had a discourse with a Jew ; und his own acconnt was 
that what this Jew said merited admiration aod showed philo- 
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sophieat «тап. To speak of the race first the man was a 
Jew by binh and came fro» Cuclesyría {Palestine}. These 
Jews are derived from the philosophers of 


Fragment India, In India dhe philosophers cal themne 
of selves Kalani and in Syria Jews. taking their 
. Clearchus. nome from the country they inhabit, which fs 


Inden: the mane of their capital is rotber Qi- 
Meult tepromonnee ; they coll ít Jerusalem, Now thos mann wha 
had been the guest of mony people, had come down. frons the 
highland te the seashore (Perzapnus). He wasa Greek not only 
in language, but fest: se meh хонат, When we bappencd to 
be din Asie in abont the [sune places whither he came. he conversed 
With tis and witb other persons of tearbing in order ta test eur 
Wisdom ANd us he bod tid intercourse with a karge number 
of Ste, he нира to us more Knowledge of his own.” 
This ix Aristotle s own account as recorded by Clear- 
celis; aud he adds more specitie observations regard- 
ing his erent and wanderfal fortitude: in diet and 
continent mode of living, Obviously it was the Јел 
strier observance of the dietary laws that struck Ar- 
іме, Єх (pp. 009-585) thinks that the Jew 
here spoken of is the same wonder working magician 
(Jois: see Josephus, “Ant.” viii; 2. $ 5) who, hy 
same sort af hypnotism, drew the soul out of the 
body ef a sleeping child and brought it back again 
with his rod in the presence of Aristotle (Proclus, 
Commentary on Plate’s Republie, x.) which part 
of the narrative Josephus inteutionally omitted. 


In The cieeles where the asnranenian ef Judaism 
and Hellenism was known and understood, Aristotle 
was reported. by tradition to have said: 7I do not 
deny the revelation of the Jews, seeing that Jam 
not acquainted with it: Jam occupied with human 
knowledge only and not with divine” (Judah ha-Levi, 
"Quzari;" iv. £3; ». 14). But when Aristotelian- 
ism became harmonized with Judaism 
by Maimonides, it was an easy step 
to make Aristotle himself a Jew. Ja- 
seph h. Shem-Tob assures his reader 
that he had seen it written in an old baok that Aris- 
totle at the end of his life had become a proselyte 
(er zedek ). The reputed statement of Clear- 
chus is repeated by Abrabam Bibago in the guise of 
the information that Aristotle was a dew af the tribe 
af Benjamin, bom in Jerusalem, and belonging to 
the базу of Kolaiah (Neh. xi. 7). As authority far 
it Eusebius is cited, who, however, has merely the 
bave statement of Josephus, 

According to another version, Aristotle owed his 
philosophy to the writings of King Solomon, which 
were presented to him hy his royal pupil Alexander, 
the tatter having obtained them on his canquest of 
Jerusalem, With this legend of Alexander is asso- 
Giated the еске “ Letter of Aristotle " to that 
monarch, Herein Aristotle is made to recant all his 
previous philosophic teachings, having been can- 
vineed of their incorreetness by a Jewish sige. He 
acknowledges as his chief error the claim that truth 
is to be ascertained by the reasoning faculty only, 
Inasmuch as divine revelation is the sole way to 
truth. This" letter" is the conclusian of an alleged 
book of Aristotle, “two hands thick,” in which he 
withdm ws, on the authority of a Jew, Simeon, his 
Views with regard to the immortality of the soul, to 
the eternity of the world, and. similar tenets. The 
existence of this book is mentianed for the first time 
about 1320 by Hayyim of Briviesea, who expressly 
declares that he heard from Abraham ibn Zarza that 
The atter received it from the vizir In al-Khatib (d. 
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1370). He docs not state whether this apocrypha 
was written in Arabic or Hebrew: the Hebrew 7 Let- 
ter,” 218 received, docs not appear like a translation, 
It is safe to assume with Hayyim. that the Simeon 
mentioned Was none other than Simean the Just, 
about whose supposed relations te. Alexander the 
Great the oldest. Jewish sources. give us informa- 
пон (Yoma, 695; see ALEXANDER THE GGHEAT). 
Identical with ibis letter is the prayer of Aristotle 
which the Polish Baliurim bad in their prayer books 
during: the sixteenth century Usserles, Responsa No, 
6; ed. Hanau, 107. | 

A second 7 Letter" by Aristotle to Alexander con- 
tains wise counsel on politics; he advises the mon- 
arch that he must endeaver fo conquer the hearts, 
and not simply the bodies, of his subjects (preface 
to “Sed Бані 7), See Samter, 7 Monatsschrift," - 
(1901) p. 453. 

The essay entitled Tl Apple” also ascribed to 
Aristotle, is tinged with a similar tendency. In it 
Aristotle refers to Noah and to Abraham, the first 
philosopher.” Jt was these spurious writings of Ar- 
istotle which gained far bim the esteem of the eaba- 
lists, as evidenced by the very flattering utterances 
of Moses Botarel (Commentary on 7 Yezirah.” 20%. 


The story of the love-affair between Aristotle and 
Alexander's wife. in Which the former comes off very 


hadiv—eurrent in the Middle Axes (sce Peter Al- 
fonsi, 7 Disciplina. Clericis.” vii. and originating 
in a Hindoo fable (sce 7 Pantschatautra, ed. Benfey, 
ji. 462) —was also told in Jewish cireb-s, and exists in 
manuscript by Judah b. Solomon Cohen (thirteenth 
century), in Spirgati’s catalogue, No. 26 (1900), p. 18. 
BinriocRAviy: Abraham  Bitezo. Derek: Emuna., р. 46; Ava- 


ris de Rossi, Meer J. 10. ed. Benjaet, p. ZN: Gedaliah 
jon Vahvall. Shalshelet Nini Warsaw, 1898. pp. 139, 


140, under the heading of ДАЛИ Yuan: Steinscbneider, 
JI, br. Uebers. i. 229-273, contains ап айшөм copiplete ИМ of 
the pseudo. Aristotelian writings: Modlinzer, III r Aristo. 
Vienna, IB; A. J. Glassberg, Zikrin Berit, pp. 280, il. 


K. L. G. 


ARISTOTLE IN JEWISH LITERATURE: 
One thousand years after his death, Aristotle, as his 
pupil Alexander had aforetime done, began to con- 
quer the East. and. finally ascended to the supreme 
rulership of the entire realm of medieval thought. 
Many writings of the Stagirite were translated from 
their Greek originals or from their Syrian versions 
into Arabic (especially by the Nestorian Christian 
Honcin ibn Ishåk [509-522], and his son Ishak), in 
which langnayve they were eagerly studied by Jews 
in all Arabic-speaking countries, Aristotle's influ- 
ence upon Jewish thinkers, however, varied in dif- 
ferent ages. Abraham ibn Daud (1160) was the first 
Jewish philosopher to acknowledge the supremacy 
of Aristotelianism. Earlier thinkers unquestionably 
were acquainted with Aristotle's philosophy, but 
the systems of Plato and other pre-Aristotchan phi- 
losophers then held the field. From Abraham ibn 
Daud until long after Maimonides’ time (1135-1204), 
Aristotelian philosophy entered and maintained the 
foreground, only again to yield its position gradu- 
ally to. Platonism, under the growing influence of 
the Cabala. 

Aristotle's name is found in the scant y details that 
have been handed down of the philosophy of David 
al- Мокапипех (about 920), whom the Karaites include 
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in their sect Id. Pollak, Halikot Kedem.” p. 7: 
„Orient.“ ISI. pp. 62057 sq: and Judah Burzila 
- Yezirah Commentar 7 ed; Berlin, pp. бехор). For 
Mokanmmniez. as alsa for Isaac Israeli (who died abont 
ӨЛӨ), А ristatrle Is юма “the philosopher T "Г ered 
hi iSteimsclineider t Hebr. Uebers.” p.391. Saadia 
Gaon (tkt) displays a minute aequaintiice with the 
Stavirite’s writings, thoneh the name of Aristotle is 
notte be found in his works. But it is not his eustom 

ter mention his authorities, and he is 


2 


›. 
i. 


Saadia familiar, for example, with Aristotle's 
and detinition of space and adopts it. In 
Gabirol. the third chapter of the first book of the 


"dFnunet?^ he vehemently 
against the Aristotelian cosmology. He here omits 
the name of the Srieivite with evident intention, 
linz unwilling to sive the name of the philosopher 
who, claiming tip esistenee of Che world) from eter- 
nity, opposes the Biblical account of Creations In 
erder to connteret the spreading iithuenee of the 
Aristotelian theory af Creation, he is mosi careful te 
clneidate its weak points. But all these polemics do 
not hinder Sandia, whose philosophy is indeed of an 
eclectic nature, from accepting the Aristotelian deti- 
nition of the sont as his own Ct Emunot;^ iii; 5): his 
iidelbitediess to x ristetle s book, Пар нүз, betray- 
ing itself clearly in his 7Preatise on the Soul.“ 

Iz: eun dee sleeve that Sandia does not disclose д 
Very Ae Knowledge ot Aristotle in those werks 
that precede his “ Emunot.” traces of Aristotelian 
methods appearing in his gren work only. The 
Arab philosopher A farabi (died 950) popularized 
the Greek philoseqher by his translation and com- 
Inenturies, the reputation of whieh soon extended to 
Spain. The first representative of Arabian philos- 
ephy in Spain. and indeed. in western comtries in 
general was iot an Arab, but a dew. Solomon ibn 
Gabirol His ~ Mekor Маууйа” shows a consistent 
amaleauniation of Aristotelian principles with Neo- 
Platonic conceptions of the universe, But in spite 
ofthe пема е traces of Aristotelian philosophy 
in the * Meko hayyi” the Greeks mame is net 
mentioned. Aristotle iS mentioned; however, in 
GabiroUs 7 Tikkun Middot hi Nefesh." 

When the Stagirite’s scientific works were pre- 
pared. for Western readers. i? was held necessary 10 
popalarize them. Phere isa work, written in Ara- 
hie, containing many moral maxims collected from 
Greek. philosophers. TI. is book. 7 The Dicta of the 
Philosophers.” by the aboveanentioncd translator, 
onem ibo һа afforded those to whom the Stud 
of esaet philosophy was teo ditesh the possibility 
of атти themselves with the hest thoughts 
of the Greek philosophers, and it thas contributed 
mneh to Avistetle’s popularity in Jewish circles, 
(Concerning this work and its influence npon litefa- 
ture, see Lowenthal "Мопнеш ibn Ishak’s ' Sinn- 
Sprüche der Philosophen; 7 Berlin. 1896.) Unques- 
Hionably, it was from this book that Gabirol took the 
aphorisms that ave quoted in the 7 Tikkun " as by 
Aristotle. In the Tikkun also. without mention of 
the inthor, are fonnd several passages on the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of the “ethical mean.” N 

In the period following Gabirol. the writings of 
Avice. acconminentater upon. Aristotle. became 


pretests 


widely known thronghout Europe. leading to the | 
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displacement of the older philosophy based upon 
Plato anl Neo Platonisin, The Arable ex pounders 
af Aristotle leavened his views more and more with 
monoethlieisgm send thas hr. l mew ийегиг 1711 71 
and constructions the heathen chanieter of his phi- 
losophy was sradually refined away. Then, too, 


many works passed under Aristetie’s name that a 
more critical aze would mainediately 

Pseudo- live detected as spurius, Dut the 
Aris- lack of all eritical sense m the М 
totelian Ages, and rhe teral prejudive in 
Writings. favor of Aristotle, u bose genuine 


Writings contain mumiy passages in 


уйне he rises from heathenintealnie-t pure nono: 


heie. blinded even the most discerning to the fact 
that many of the works ascribed te him could not 
possibly have been his. The most important works 
of this character are Kristen l- S Theolosy 7 (ed. bv 
Dieterich) and Liber de Causis (ed. by Barden 
hewers Modern scholars have discaverced the 
former 108be 3 mere collet tion of extracts. from the 
" Ennendes of. Plotinus; in tbe Arabie version of 
which Jutssa tes antagonistic to monotheism are par- 
aphrased or entirely. omitted. Similarly the 7 Liber 
de Causis “is nothing but an extract fran tlie . 
AGI, тыў; 19 hy Proclus. 

Que of the consequences of the false aseription of 
these works to Aristotle was that real Aristotelian- 
Terra never ler. - 11.1 dnoerin:esbwe with Arabs nnd Jews. 
Only isolated doctrines of Aristotle were of prepon 
devating significances in the Arabie and Jewish 
аи of the Middle Ages. Fhe first reaction 

against the influence of the Sage of 


Judah = Stawira is notice) toward the middle 
ha-Levi of the twelfth century, when Jndah 
Against ha Levi admonished his contempo- 

Aristotle. raries with all the ferver of his ardent 


religious soul. not te be ensnarcd by 
the wisdom of the Greek at the cost. of Their own 
hereditary faith, True to his Arabie prototype, 
Ghazzali he showed that Aristotle was not to be 
relied on in his scientifie statements. IIa-I „vi h 
traved а curiously vacillating mind, distracted be- 
tween veneration for the great sage and abborrence 
for the faise doctrines of bis niizbty intellect, He can 
not forbear maintaining that if. Aristotle had, like 
the Jews, been possessed of tradition, he would not 
the world. Ha Levi warns His readers against Aris- 
totle^s recornition of the unity ef God: for the God 
for when the spirit longs IS а very diferent: God 
from the ane attained by cold speculative Топи. 
Twenty years after the completion of the „ Enzari.“ 
Abraham ibn Dand wrote his Па: Еван Ramah ” 
(The Exalted Faith) A dauntless philosopher, he 
controverted in fullest measure Hi Levi's stand pomt: 
~The study of the philosophy of religion is very detri- 
mental to the trae faith" (7 C€uzarii 7 v. 160. Abra- 
him believed. just the contrary: that the thonghbtfni 
one World find his faith strengthened by the study of 
philosophy. He js a rigid Aristotelian, following 
in the footstepsof Avicenna. and protesting with all 
bis migbt against the disparagement of philosophy 
by Ghazzuli. His book, purblished in £160, is one of 
the first attempts at а compromise between Juda- 
ism апа the Peripatetic philosophy of the Arabs. 
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While the Arabs preferred Aristotle's 
metaphysical works, Maimonides devoted his atten- 
tion do his ni: and sought to hormo- 
nize it With reve Та In his “Shemonah Perakim 7 
(Eight Chaplets), Maimonides adopts the Aristote- 
lian four faculties of the soul. Doth alike teach that 
two perfeetious dwell in the soul—the 


1721 T Hhhilosenhy 


mer 


Maimon- moriland dhe intellectual, T he source 
ides and of virtue and vice hes. with both phi- 
Aristotle. losophers, in thecapability of thought 


and desire. 
“Right Chapters ^ isthe fourth. 
Aristotle, Maimonides defines virtue ds the desired 
aetion "in the mean. Moralacts are those that hold 
the “men ^ between two harmful “extremes,” be 
tween the “too much “aud the “too little." When 
the soul is sick and falls into one extreme, it ean be 
cured only by bringing it into the other extreme, 
As regards the problems of the aim of mankind and 
the purpose of human existence, the Jewish philoso- 
15 necessarily differs from the Greek, According 
to Aristotle, true happiness consists in virtue; but 
With Maimonides tlie aim of mankind is divine per- 
fection, Ман post endeavor to approach the essence 
of the Deity as far as possible. What Maimonides 
eXpresses in the most exalted diction is found in the 
saving of "Let all thy actions be done in 
the name of Heaven!” 

This theory of moral theology is the introditetion 
to Maimonides” philosephical system as presented in 
then Moreh Nebukiin" (Guide for the Perplexed). 
Following generally in the footsteps of Aristotle, he 
deserts him only when approacbing the domain of 
God's law. But here, too, it Aristotelian doc- 
trine, coinciding, it is true, with Revelation im the 
basie principle that men are Incapable of compre- 
bending God's being fully, on acconnt of their 
Imperfection апа His perfection, Concerning the 
sphere of metaphysical thought, absolute truth 
must lie in Revelation; that is, in Jndaism. AN 
that Plato and Aristotle thought out had been al- 
ready correctly and more deeply tanght by the phil- 
osophieal oral law, of tbe possession of which by 
the Prophets Maimonides is convinced (* Moreh,” i 
11, ji. 11). While everything that Aristotle wrote 
concerning nature, from the moon down to the een- 
ter of the earth, was founded upon positive proof 
and is therefore sure and. irrefragable, all his ideas 
concerning the eharacter of the higher spheres par- 
take rather of the nature of opinions than of philo- 
sophical certainties (С Morel.” ji. 22). Aristotle 
posits the eternity of the world, but can not demon- 
strate it. H being thnsa matter of contlicting opin- 
ions, the supposition of an actual commencement of 
the world in time is far more intelligible. Maimon- 
Ides thus appears as a sharp eritie of Aristotle in 
theology, and refuses allegiance to him whenever 
he treats the statements of religion. with disdain. 
Recognizing the divine origin of the Law, he neces- 
sarily arrays himself in strong opposition to Aris- 
Пе, who sees in the law of nature the highest and 
imnntable law: for it is the corollary of his accept- 
ance of the ete ruil of the world. Consequently, 
Aristotle recognizes no miracles and no revelation, no 
selection. by God ofa peculiar people no mission toan 
individual no choice of ару ope particularage, Mai- 


The most weighty of the 


the sages, 
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logical and i monides expressly mentions that Aristotle denies all 


Special Providence, which certainly contradicts what 
Aristotle himself says in his“ Nicomachean Ethics,“ 
X. . Maimonides’ work evoked. as is well known. 
considerable party strife, which ended. however, in 
the acknowledgment by all parties of his authority. 
The distinction of having completed Maimonides’ 
endeavor may be accorded to Levi ben Gerson (d. 
about 1214) of Provence, who possessed. accurate 
knowledge of the Aristotelian and other philosoph- 
ical writings. He took the commentator Averroes as 
his Zuid, in expounding the Stagirite, Neverthe- 
less, Levi is a decided dy independent thinker, by no 
means blindly “swearing to the words of his master,” 
He holds that there is in a force tend- 


Levi ben ine toward humanity an impulse not 
Gerson, operating in a circle so as to return 
an Aristo- constantly to the point of departure, 
telian. but manifesting itself rather asa stead- 
ilv ascending spiral. Accordingly, no 

older solution of a problem can claim unconditional 
acceptance as the truth, if later. rescarch conflict 
with it. He is thas an opponent of the Aristo- 
telian conception of the eternity of the world. Had 


the world. existed. from eternity, the comparative 
vouth of the various sciences could not be ex- 
plained cud. he maintains their comparative youth 
in opposition to the above-quoted opinion of Mai- 
monidess, inasmuch as striving after knowledge is 
an original characteristic of mankind. His innate 
acumen, Which induces him to subject individnal 
doctrines of Aristotle to close criticism, in order to 
advance his own views against him. and to sub- 
stantiate them when necessary, is not inconsistent 
with a devoted and thorough study of the Stagirite. 
IIc is ко огол ау at home in Aristotle, that though, 
for instance, unable to quote any authentic passage 
from his master concerning immortality, he is yet 
able to formnlate something entirely in harmony 
with lis views (Joel, " Levi ben Gerson,” p. 22). For 
Maimonides, and his snecessor Levi ben Gerson, Aris- 
totle is throughout an undeniable authority. His 
deliverances are to them generally as unassailable 
and as indisputable as those of the Bible itself. This 
attitude sometimes led these two devoted Aristote- 
lians to misinterpret certain Seriptural passages that 
seemed to contliet with the Stagirite. With all Mai- 
monides? magnificent attempts to harmonize Judaism 
and Aristotelinuisim, and with all the achievements 
in this direction by Ben Gerson, they could not fail 
to awaken in discerning minds the conviction that 
all such endeavors started from vain premises. Levi. 
ben Gerson’s effort to reconcile the " ereatio ex nihilo” 
(the creation ont of nothing) with Aristotle’s view, 
by claiming boldly the eternity of the Original Mat- 
ter, only served, like other compromises, to expose 
the impossibilities of the undertaking. 
The first to shatter with daring hand the idola- 
try that the Middle Ages had paid to the Stagirite, 
Was Макат Creseas of Saragossa (1377 


Crescas At- 1110). He made the first noteworthy 
tacks attempt to demonstrate the unten- 
Aristotle. ableness of the Aristotelian concep- 


tions. Пе especially protests against 
his statement of the finiteness of the world, and, 
starting from the supposition that an infinite retro- 
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gression of eunses is unthinkable, proves the exist- 
enee of a n prins motor," the existence of God 
therefore. He further contradicts Aristotle's view 
that God's happiness consists in the recognition of 


Himself, for knowledge has only value when it is 


preceded by ignorance, and where there never has 
heen ignorance there can be notbing pleasurable. 
Cres, thongh independent herein, was still only 
а continnator of those early attempts which were 
undertaken by Judah ha Levi in the "Солхат. to 
scenre full recoznitiou for Judaism. Jn the age fol- 
lowing Мадар Crescas all traces of Aristorehanism 
srahually disappeared from Jewish philosophical 
literature; and in the cabalistie movement, which 
little by Httleassumed dominance, the characteristics 
of Plitonism came more and more into prominence. 
The Ethics“ of Aristotle occupies an important 
place in the history of Jewish literatnre, although 
attention was directed toit comparatively late. The 
Jews possessed. in their own relig- 

Aristotle's ious writings an abundance of practi- 
Ethics.“ cal rules whieh rendered Aristotle's 
“Киез” superthions, Only when his 

system came to be studied asa whale was any at- 
tention paid to the "Ише? The. " Nicomachean 
Ethics," whieh alone of all Aristotle's ethical wri- 
tings Was known to the Middle Ages, was trans- 
lated into Hebrew from a Latin version m the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, The translator, Don 
Meir Algnadez, expresses the opinion in his preface 
that Aristotle's ethical writings contain an explana- 
tion of certain precepts of the Torah. A commen- 
tary upon this translation was written in 1584 by 
Moses Alimosnino, But Aristotle was by na means 
unknown to the Jews of muelh earlier ages as an 
ethical writer. An 7 Ethical Letter." fonnd among 
the ethical epistles of the physician Ali ihn Rodh- 
wan (contained in Al Папи translation, in De- 
baim "А edited by Benjacoli, was ascribed to 
him. Shem-Tob Palqnera also reproduces the 7 Let- 
ter of Aristotle “in his“ Ha-Mebakesh.” The Stag- 
irite's name is frequently met elsewhere in Jewish 
ethical literature. The ethical aphorisms quoted by 
Honein ibn Ishak in his work already. mentioned 
found their way into many specimens of popular 
literature. Aristotle's relations with Alexander the 
Great are frequently mentioned in this literature as 
exemplary in their way, and Jews eagerly accepted 
the legendary accounts of the conversion of Aristotle 
to the true faith, and of the repudiation hy him of 
his theory of Creation. Bat апе hen Solamon 
(about 1320). in his imitation of the " Divina Com- 
media," nevertheless locates Aristotle in the infernal 
regions, because he taught the existence of the world 
from eternity. Gedaliah ibn Yabyah (sixteenth cen- 
tury) claimed to have found a book in which Aris- 
totle recanted all his errors. People were sily per- 
suided to believe that “the wisest of the wise " had 
given in his allegiance to the doctrines of the Torah: 
that Simon the Just, whose sequaintance he is said 
to have made upon the occasion of Alexander's visit 
to Jerusalem, had convinced him of his errors, (Nee 
ARISTOTLE IN TEWISH LEGEND.) Prayers said to have 
been written by Aristotle have frequently been print- 
ed in devotional works of recent. centuries: as. for 
Instanee, опе handed down by Honcin ibn Ishak (sce 
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Lowenthal, ~Honein’s Sinnsprüche der Philoso- 

phen.” p. 112). 
Aristotle was almost nniversally held in esteem hy 
the Jews: at one time for his intelligence and mental 
power, at another asa pemtent sinner, 


Apprecia- The following is Maimonides’ verdict 
tion of concerning him: " The words of Plato, 
Aristotle. Aristotle's teacher, are obscure and 


fisurative: they are superfluous to the 
man of intelligence, inasmuch аз Aristotle supplanted 
all his predecessors, The thorough understandiz g 
of Aristotle is the bighest achievement to Which man 
сап attain, with the sole exception of the under- 
standing of the Prophets.” Shem- Tob ben Јхале of 
Tortosa (1261) styles Aristotle “the master of all phi- 
losopbers.” Elijah b. Eliezer of Candia, who edited 
the“ Logie “about the end of the fourteenth century, 
calls Aristotle “the divine," because, having been 
endowed by nature witha sacred] y superior intellect, 
he could. understand of himself what others could 
receive only from the instruction of their teachers. 
See ARISTOTLE IN JEWISH LEGEND. 

TH. A. Lö. 

ARITHMETIC: The art of reckoning. This 
mnst have been familiar to the ancient IIchreus. 
The sacred books mention large amounts, showing 
that the people were acquainted with the art af 
computation. Expressions are found even for frac- 
tions (sce Gesenius, * Lebreebiiude,” 104). | 

The Hebrews. like the Greeks and ather people of 
antiquity, made use of the letters of the alphabet 
for figures. According to their alphabetical order, 
the letters were made to express the mits, tens, and 
hundreds, as high as 400. In a later period, proha- 
bly after contact with the Arabs, the final letters 4 
PAD were added; so ах to furnish numerals up to 
900; mention of this fact is made in many cabalistie 
writings, but seemingly they were not generally с 
used. 

The question arises whether, in computations with 
these letters; the ancient Hebrews had any fixed sys- 
tem taught in the schaols, or whether cach calcnta- 
tor was left to his own manipulation of them. The 
probabilities are in favor of the former hy pothesis, 
in view of the high degree of mathematical knowl- 
edge found here and there in the Mishnah and Ge- 
mara. Nothing of such a “system has, however, 
come down to us from the Talmudic times. Skilfil 
Jewish arithmeticians are first. mentioned in the 
eighth century. Fahl Rabban al-Tabari, the teacher 
of the physician Hazi's father, was known as an ex- 
cellent arithmetician (Wiüstenfeld, “Aerzte.” p. 20). 
About 097 the Jewish mathematician Bisher ben 
Pinhas ben Мое wrote an arithmetical treatise. 
At the same epoch lived Josephus Hispanus, or 
Sapiens, from wrom Gerhert (Pope Sylvester II) 
borrowed his system of multiplication and division 
(see Cajori, “ History of Elementary Mathentatics,” 
р. 17). and who is believed to have been the intro- 
ducer of the so-called Arabie mimerals into Europe 
(see Weissenborn, 7 Einführung der Jetzigen Ziffern 
in Europa." pp. 74 ef хед). In the beginning of the 
eleventh century there flourished Abrham ben 
ууа, who wrote an encyclopedia of mathematical 
sciences: he used Arahic numerals, but knew nothing 


an 
of the zero. In the first volume of this cneyclopedia 
he makes use of the Arithmetic of Nicomachus of 
Gerasa. a disciple of Pythagoras, which, translated 
from the Greek into Arabie under the title I- 
madhal ila cilm aleAdad.” was beld in great esteem 
by the Jews. Joseph ihn Aknin recommends this 
Arithmetic, and it was translated. into Hebrew in 
the fourteenth century by Kalonymus ben. Kalony- 
mus. Abrahan ibn Ezra composed an arithmetical 
treatise under the title “Sefer ba-Mispar”; he makes 
use ef the zero, calling itin Hebrew "о? His 
Arithmetic is the oldest extant in Jewish literature. 
Abraham ibn Ezra found many imitators, the most 
celebrated of whom were Levi ben Gershon and 
Elijah Misrahi. To-day Hebrew literature contains 
about twenty arithmetical treatises. (See MATHE- 
MATICS, } | 
BIRLWGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Bildiotheea Mathematica, 

Ine; Edinburgh Recit, xviii. Sc ef seq. 

G. I. Bu. 

ARK OF THE COVENANT (Hebrew, N 
me maa ete.: for the complete list of names of the 
Ark, sce below). Biblical Data: The first mention 
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Ark of the Covenant, 
(After Calinet.) 


of the Ark inthe Bible is in Ex. xxv. 10 ¢¢ seg., where 
Moses on Mount Sinai is told to have an Ark of 
shittim-wood made for the Commandments which 
are about to be delivered. Minute directions are 
given for the plan of the Ark. It is to be 24 cubits 
in length. 1} in breadth, and 1} in height. It is to 
be overlaid within and without with gold, and a 
crown or molding of gold is to be put around it. 
Four rings of gold are to be put inte its corners— 

two on each side—and through these 
Dimensions rings staves of shittini-wood overlaid 


and Con- with gold for carrying the Ark are to 
struction. be inserted: and these are not to be re- 


moved. & golden cover (Hebr. 3355; 
A. V.. “merey-seat"), adorned with golden cheru- 
bim, is to be placed above the Ark; and from here 
the Lord says He will speak to Moses (Ex. xxv. 
10-33). The Ark is to be placed behind a veil, a 
full description of which is given (/. xxvi. 31-33). 
Even Aaron was forbidden to enter this place of 
the Ark too often; and he was enjoined to perform 
eertain ceremonies When entering there (Lev. xvi. 2 
1 xwq.). Moses was directed. to consecrate the Ark, 
when completed, with the oil of holy ointment (Ex. 
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XXX. 93-260); and he was also directed to have the 
Ark made by Bezaleel, the son of Uri of the tribe of 
Judah, and by Aholiab, the son of 


Sanctity Abhisamach of the tribe of Dan (db. 
and Conse- xxxi 2-7) These instructions Moses 
cration.  «urricd out, calling upon “every wise- 


hearted 7 one among the people. to 
assist in the work Wh. xxxv. 10-12). Dezalecl made 
the Ark (G5, XXXVii. D; and Moses approved. the 
work (ih. хххїх. 43). put the testimony in the Ark, 
and installed it (7. x1. 20. 21). | 
In Deut. x. 1-5 a rather different account of the 
making of the Ark is given. Moses is made to say 
that he constructed the Ark before. going upon 
Mount Sinai to receive the second set of tables. The 
charge of carrying the Ark and the rest of the holy 
utensils was given to the family of Kohath, of the 
tribe of Levi; but they were not to touch any of the 
holy things until after the latter had. been covered 
by Aaron (Num. iv. 2-15). | 
In the march. from Sinai, and at the crossing of 
the Jordan, the Ark preceded. the people and. was 
the signal for their advance (Num. x. 


A Movable :3; Josh. iii. 3, 6). During the cross- 
Sanctuary. ing of the Jordan the river grew dry 


as soon as the fect of the priests carry - 
ing the Ark touched its waters, and remained so 
until the priests, with the Ark, left the river, after 
the people had passed over (Josh. iii. 15-17; iv. 10, 
11. 18). As memorials, twelve stones were taken 
fromthe Jordan at the place where the priests had 
stood (hb. iv. 1-9) During the ceremonies prece- 
ding the capture of Jericho, the Ark was carried 
round the city in the daily procession, preceded by 
the armed men and by seven. priests bearing seven 
trumpets of rams’ horns (i. vi. 6-15). After the 
defeat at Ai, Joshia lamented before the Ark (. vii. 
6-9), When Joshua read the Law to the people be- 
tween Mount Gerizim and Mount. Ebal, they stood 
on each side of the Ark (/. viii. 33). The Ark was 
set up by Joshua at Shiloh (25. xviii. 1); but when 
the Israelites fought against. Benjamin at Gibeah, 
they had the Ark with them, and consulted it after 
their defeat (Judges хх. 27). 

The Ark is next spoken of as being in the Temple 
at Shiloh during Samuel's apprenticeship (I Sam. 
iii. 3). After their first defeat ut Eben-ezer, the 
Israclites had the Ark brought from Shiloh, and 
welcomed its coming with great rejoicing. In the 
second battle the Israclites were again defeated, and 
the Philistines captured the Ark (č. iv. 3-5, 10. 11). 
The news of its capture was at once taken to Shiloh 

by a messenger“ with his clothes rent, 


Captured aud with carth upon his head.” The 
by the old priest, Eli. fell dead when he heard 
Philistines. it; and his daughter-in-law, bearing 


a son at the time the news of the cap- 
ture of the Ark was received, named him Iehabod— 
explained as ^ Where is glory?“ in reference to the 
loss of the Ark (čb. iv. 12-22). 

The Philistines took the Ark to several places in 
their country, and at each place misfortune resulted 
to them (5. v. 1-6). At Ashdod it was placed in the 
temple of Dagon. The next morning Dagon was 
found prostrate before it; and on being restored 
to his place, he was on the following morning again 
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found prostrateand broken, The people of Ashdod 
were smitten with boils (Hebr. 52у, А. V. "eme 
rods %—that is, hemorrhoids); and a plagne of mice 
was sent over the hind (%. vi. 5; the Septuagint, v. 
6s The atllietion of boils was also visited upon the 
people of Gathvand of Ekron, whither the Ark was 
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euecessively removed (5. v. 8-12). After the Ark 
had been among them seven months, the Philistines, 
on the advice of their diviners, returned it to the 


Israelites, accompanying diis return with an offering 
consisting of solden images of the boils and mice 
With which they had been attheted. . The Ark was 
put down in the field of Joshua the Beth shemite. 
and the Beth shemites offered. sacritices and burnt 
offerings (%. vi. 1-15). Out of curiosity the men of 
т йезе алей at PAL V. “looked into! the 


Ark: und as a pnuishment over fifty thousand. of 
thea were smitten hy the Lord (/. 19). The Beth- 
shemites sent to Kirjath- jearim, or Daal-Juduh, 


to have the Ark removed (%. 21); and it was taken 
thither to the house of Abinadab, whose son Eleazar 
was sanctified to keep it (/. vii. 1). Kirjath-jearimn 
was the abode of the Ark for twenty years (ib. 2). 
Under Saul the Ark was with the army before he 
first met the Philistines, but the king was too im- 
patient to consult it before engaging in the battle 
(ih. xiv. IN, 19). In I Chron, xiii. 3 it is stated that 
the people were not accustomed. to consult the Ark 
in the days of Saul. 

At the very beginning of his reign David removed 
the Ark from Kirjath-jearim amid great. rejoicing, 
On the way to Zion, Uzzah, one of the drivers of the 

eart on which the Ark was carried, put ont his hand 
to steady the Ark. and was smitten by ine Lord for 
touching it. David in fear carried the Ark aside 
into the house of Obed-edom the Gittite, instead of 

carrying it on to Zion, and here it 
In the Days stayed three months (J! Sam. vi. 1-11; 
of David. I Chron, xiii. 1-13). On hearing that 
the Lord had blessed. Obed-edom be- 
eause of the presence of the Ark in his house, David 
had the Ark brought to Zion by the Levites, while 
he himself. girded with a linen ephod.“ * danced 
before the Lord with all his might "—a performance 
for which he was despised and. rebuked by аах 
daughter Michal (IT Sam. vi. 12-16, 20-22; [ Chron. 
xv.) In Zion he pnt the 15 in the tabernacle he 
had prepared. for it, offered. sacrifices, distributed 
food, mid blessed the people and his own household 
GI Sam. vi. 17-20; I Chron. xvi. 1-3; II Chron. 
4).  Levites were appointed to minister before the 
Ark (I Chron, xvi. 3). David's plan of building a 
temple forthe Ark was stopped at the advice of God 
(II Sam. vii. 1-17; I Chron. xvii. 1-15; xxviii. 2. 3). 
The Ark was 85 the army during the siege of 
Rabbah (II Sam. Xi. 11): and when David fled from 
Jerusalem at the Tito of A bsalom’s couspiraey, the 
Ark was carried along with him until he ordered 
1 5 the priest to return it to Jerusalem (II Sam. 
о Д 29), А 

UN hen Abiathar was dismissed from the priest- 
hood by Solomon for having taken part in Adoni- 
Jnh's conspiracy against David, his life was spared 
because he had. formerly borne the Ark (J Kings ii. 
36). Solomon worshiped before the Ark after tlie 
dream in which the Lord. promised him wisdom (25. 
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Hi. 15). In Solomon's Temple a Holy of Holies (Hebr, 
7j was prepared to receive the 


Suas A. V.. 


6 oracle 


Ark (J, vi. 19y; and when the Temple was dedi- 
cated. the Ark, containing nothing but the two 


Mosaic tables of stone. was placed. therein (%. viii, 
1-10. When the 


1-9; II Chron. v. 
In Solo-  priexis came out of the holy place 
mon's after placing the Ark there, the Tem- 
Temple. ple was filled by a cloud, “for the 


glory ef the Lord had rilled the linus 
of the Lord ° (1 Kings vin. 10—11; II Chron. v. 13. 
14). When Solomon married. Pharaoh's Auger, 
he caused her to dwell in a house outside Zion, as 
Zion was consecrated because of its containing the 
Ark (II Chron. vii. 11. King Josiah had the Ark 
put into the Tempe dH Chron, xxxv. 3). from which 
it appears that it had again been ге ‘moved by some 
predecessor, 

The only mention of the Ark in the: Prophets is 
the reference to it by Jeremiah, who, speaking in the 
days of Josiah (Jer. iii. 10: prophesies a time when 
the Ark will no linger be needed beenuse of Che 
righteousness of the people. 

In the Psalms the Ark is twice referred to, 
Ps. IXXViji. 61 its capture by the Philistines 
Spoken of, and the Ark is called “the strength and 
glory of God 7; and in Ps. exxaii. S. it is spoken of 
as “the ark of the strength of the Lord.” The Ark 
is mentioned in only ene passage in the Apocrypha 
(II Macc, ii. 4-10), which comains a legend to the 
effect that the prophet Jeremiah, ? being warned of 
God," took the Ark, and the tabernacle, and the altar 
of incense, and. buried them in a cave on Mount 
Sinai, iuforming those of his followers who wished 
to find the place that it should remain unknown 
"until the time that Ged should gather His people 
again together, and receive them unto merex.“ 

The Ark is called by several names in the Bible. 
as follows: 


In 
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IJ. The ark " (9x1: Ex. XXV. H ef al; Lev. xvi. 2; Num. 
iii. 3] et al; Deut. x. 2 «8 al; Josh. iii; 15 ef al; I Nam. 
vi. 13 ct u.: II Sam. vi. d e? aL; 1 Kings vili. 3 «f u.: I 
Chron. vi. 16 , al: HEPR. v. 4 et nl. 

II. The ark of the testimeny 7 CL rage ax): Ex. xxxi. 7: 
(2. Paps ON): Ex. xxv. 22 nal; Num. іу. 5 et al; Josh. 
iv. 16. 

HI. a The ark of the covenant" (J. 77535 pow): Josh. 
el l.; (2. 7235 Ox: Josh. lii. Н. 

b The ark of the covenant of the Lord" [YHWH}; com- 
pare IV. a il Num. x. FF ef i.: 
реш. X. S ef al; Jesh. iv. ef al; J Sn. ive bet ul 1 
kings iii. 15 «f ats 1 €tron. XV. 2 f l.; II Chron. v. 2 
ef al. Jer. iii. Wy mye mesg WANT): Josh. lii. 17. 

Cc "The ark Wherein is the covenant of the Lond, which he 
made With onr father. when he brought them out of the 
land of Egypt“ (FI sos ma mess se : · N PINT 
суо PINT QDN INSTI werwy or): 1 Kings vili. 21. 

df The ark wherein ix tke covenant of the Lord, that he 
made With the children ef Israel?" (g zz Z'N ANA 

NW 999 D? TAS cw mw: H Chron. vi. 11. 

€ "The ark of the covenant of the Lord of all the earth ; 
compare IV. h (FN ss pee 7922 pes: Josh. Il, II. 

f "The ark of the covenant ef the Loni of hosts [or Ynwn 
of hosts], w ho dwelleth between the cherubim " : com- 
pare IV. J. J (S321 озш” гах2у MT гечз рам): sum. 
iv. 4. 

0 The ark of the covenant of the Lord [or Ynwn] your 
Gol“; compare lv. c. SAN mo гое N): реш. 
xxxl. M: Josh. tii. 3. 

h "The ark of the covenant of God 7: compare IV. f, g 
(2^0 NA m3 esd: nhan xx. 27; 1 Sam. dv. 4; Jl 
Sam. xv. 24; I Chron. xvi. th 
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The ark of Une l. [үнун}] 72 compare TE. h OON 


237); Jesh iv. Def al; sun. iv. 1, f al. II sam. vi. 9 
(als Ohren. Xx. ub: 1H Chron. УШ. 11. 
I. The ark of the lord Дүн the Lord of all Uhe earth ^; 
сашрәге 1]. « IPN? 77 DET TIT DON: J. l. iii. IB. 
c "Ehe ark of the Lord (end far Ynw и : eange HI g 
(yt зк ANI: ÎÛ hino ii. 2n. | 
The ark of the pons fer ими) God ef Irae” 
: Ihe. Xv. I2 %. 
(UU phe ark of the Lard {. T Yuwu] your Geal ` ree 
HI. ays Ye MONT: dosh. Iv. - 
The ark of God "Uc cj HH, h d хы 1. 
Sa. di 3e fali ача porii Î Sma iv. bref «b; 
хаш vi. 3 alz PE Crem. xiii. 5% al. {1 € bron. i. 1. 
a The ark ef eur God 7; eempare III. езт амэ: L 
Chron. xiii. 3. 
“Fhe ark of the God ef Iii * 
v. 8 ed dl, 

i The ark of Ged Which i called by tbe Nome the Наше 
of the Lord [or Vun of bests wise dwellerh between 
the chermibim 7; есите III. f NT, ^T7N SE PEE 
ме IIIT e, Dor LT See: IH Sin. vi. 2. I. a 

j The ork of Ged. the Lord for Fun. whe dwe 1100 
between the cherutinn shieh is called the Nune" [hit- 
eral {mukim}: o ceesepare III. f (mv TANNA DON 
SJ Cate SEP : T Chron. xiii. t. 

„. The holy ark T (z^ ех: T (hren. XXXV. 5 
VI. The ark of thy b Strength“ OTF PN)? 
S: H Chron. vi. 41. 
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Different names for the Ark predominate in ditfer- 
ent books, as follows: In Exodus, Nos. I. and H. 2; 
in Numbers, Nos. II. 2 and HT. Р, 1: in Deuteron- 
omy. No. III. 4, 1: in Joshua, Nos. M a and HT. 
и, 1; in 1 Samuel. Nos. IV. o and Л. 2: in II Sam- 
uel, Nos, IV. u and f, 2: in I Kings. Nos. I. and HIT. 
h, 1; in ] Chronic des, Nos, I. and III. b, 1; and in 
II Chronicles, Nos. 1. and II. /, 1. 

J. An. C. J. M. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: The Ark. by reason 
of its prominence in the Bible, forms an important 
subject of discussion by the Rabbis, a great тапу 
sayings relating to it De ing found throushout the 
Talmud and the Midrishim. They discuss the di- 
mensions, position, material, contents, miraculous 
ponents. final disposition. and) various me idents di- 
reetiy or indirectly. connected withthe Ark. Such 
discussions gt times embedy popular legends, and 
are also of interest as reflecting: the poctical spirit 
Which animated many of the rabbis. 

Thus it is related (B. B. 0) that the availible 
spice in the Holy of Holes war not in the Teast 
diminished by the Ark and the cherebim—that is to 
sav. that through the working of a miracle the Ark 
and the chernbim transcended the Binitations. of 
With rezard to the positien of the Ark m 
the Holy af Holties, there is the following picturesque 
Six ing in Tantiuma, Kedosbim, X.: 


Spare. 


* Palestine is the center ed the world. Jerusalem the center of 
le · A 11, the Tenge the center of Jerimalen. the Hedy of Holies 
the center of the Temple, ihe Ark the center of the Holy of 
Hedies > and in front of the Ark was a stone valled 7 TD JSR, 
the foundation stone of Me world.” . | 

In Yoma 724, and Yer. Shek. vi. 494, it is recorded 
that Bezalecl made threesarks which he put inside of 
ene another. The outside and inside ones were made 
of wold, and measured respectively ten cubits and a 
fraction and eight cubits, while the middle one was 
of wood and measured nine cubits. Asin. accord- 
tng to one opinion ( Yer, Shek, vi. 49), there were two 
arks traveling with the Isriclites in the wilderness. 
One contained the Law. in addition to the tablets of 
the Ten Commiandinents, and the other the tables of; 
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stone Which Moses had broken. The one that con- 
tained the Law was placed inthe “tent of mecting "; 
the other, containing the broken tables, accomp: anied 
the Israelites in their various excursions, and some- 
Times, appeared on the battlefield. According. to 
still another view (ec), there was only one Ark, and 
| contained both the Law and the broken tables (Ber. 
: B. B. 14%. В. Jobunan im the name of Simon ben 
1 basing his opinion on the repetition of the 
word “name” (DW) in H Sam. vi. 2. maintains that 
the Ark contained the етае Name and all other 
epithetsof God (D. B. Lel; Num. R. iv. zo). Marching 
in the vanguard of the Esraclites, the Ark leveled the 
hills before them (Ber. 215; see ARNON. It carried 
the priests; who шиги were to carry it in the passage 
of the Jordan (Sotah 337). When King David had 
the Ark brought from the house of Abinadab and 
carried npon a new cart, the (9o sons of the latter, 
driving the cart, were tossed by an invisible agency 
into the air and fung to the ground again and agam, 
until Ahitophel explained to David that this was w- 
ing to the transgression of the Law, which enjoined 
upon the sons of Kohath to carry the Ark upon their 
shoulders (Num. vii. 9; Yer. Sanh, X. 294). When 
the Philistines despatched the Ark upon a cart drawn 
by two milch-kine withont a driver, the kine not only 
took the Ark straightway to Beth-shemesh (I Sam. 


vi. 8-12), but they also sang a song (taking us 
sharnah ® v. 12, 7 and they took the straight way,” as 


derived from sirah, “а song"). According to R. 
Meir, their song was the verse, “I will sing unto the. 
Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously 7 (Ex. xv. 1); 
according to R. Johanan,” Give thanks unto the Lord, 
call upon. his name? (Ps. ev. I): ole TS suggest Ps. 
хей. xevii, xeviib, NCIX. or evi; but R. Isaac 
Nappaha has a tradition, preserved in Tanna debe 
Eliyahu, xi (compare ‘Ab. Zarah 244), that. they 
sang the following processional hymn: 
“Rise, O rise, thou acacia chest ? 

Move along, move along in thy great beauty ! 

Skilfully wrought with thy golden adornments 

Highly revered in the sanctuary’s recesses! 

(ershadowed between the twin Chernbim 5 79 

- Міг. Sam. Xil.: Ab. Zarah Le. Gen. R. liv. 


* When Solomon brought the Ark imo the Temple, all the 
golden trees that were in 1he Temple were Mied with incisture 
and produced abuidant fruit, to the gren profi and enjoyment 
of tbe. priestly gild; until Ring Manasseh put an image of an 
idol in dhe Temple, which resulted in the departure ef the Di- 
Vine Presence and the drying up of the fruit " (Tan. Terumah, 
хіх also With slight variations, Yoma 33»). 

The Ark was not merely a receptacle for the Law ; 
it was u protection against the enemies of the Isracl, 
Hes, and cleared the roads in the wilder- 
ness for them. Two sparks, tradition 
relates, eme ont from between the two 
cherubim, which killed all serpents 
and. scorpions, and burned the thorns, 
the smoke of which as itcurled npward sent a sweet 
fragrance throughout the world, and the nations of 
the earth exclaimed in wonder and admiration (Cant, 
iil fi 7 What is this that cometh up from the wil- 
derness like pillars of smoke?" (Tan., Waxak hel. vii.) 

Opinions are divided as to what finally became of 
the Ark when the Temple was destroyed, Some, 
basing their views on H Chron. xxxvi. 10, and Isa. 
xxxix. 6, declare (Yoma 532) that it was taken to 


A Van- 
guard in: 
the Desert. 
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Babylonia, while according to others (/.) it was 
net taken inte captivity, but was hidden away in 


the Temple, in the. apartment where 
Its Ulti- the wood for fuel was Ке i: and 15 
mate Fate. related that certain priest, while doing 


his work in that apartment, noticed 
that some of the stones in the paved toor projected 
above the others. Пе no sooner be жап do tell the 
story toa fellow- prie st than һе expired, That was 
re carde фаза sure sien that the Ark had been buried 
in that place (Yer. Shek. vi. 497. Another tradition 
records that it was King Josiah who hid the. Ark 
and other sacred. vesse AS. for fear that if they were 
taken to Babylonia they would never be brought 
back (27. ). I 

“Why a distance of 
maintained between the Ark and the people? 
order that When the march was stopped upon cach 
Sabbath day, allthe people might travel as far as the 
Ark to offer their. prayers (Num. R. ii. 9). One 
son of Obed-edom betokens by his name, * Peulthai. 
for God blessed him ^ (E Chron, xx vi. 5). the blessing 
brought npon his father’s house; he honored. the 
Ark by placing a new candle before it every morn- 
ing and evening " (Num. R. iv. 20.). 

Ark is used fizuratively for a teacher of the Law 
in a farewell address: 7 Ef Obed-cdom was blessed 
greatly for keeping the Ark in his house, how much 
more should he be blessed who shows hospitality to 
students of the Law?“ (Ber, 634.) 

J. SR. I. Hr. 
——In Mohammedan Literature: In the Koran 
the Ark of the Covenant and Moses? ark of bnl- 
rushes are both indicated by the one word “tabt,” 
which tern certainly comes from the Hebrew 
atebah,” through the Jewish- Aramaic “tebuta.” 
The reference in the Koran to the Ark of the Cove- 
nant occurs in the middle of the story of the choice 
of Saulto be king. There the people demand a sign 
that God has chosen him, and the narrative continues 
(ii. 949): "and their prophet said unto them, ° Lo, 
the sien of his kingship will be that the ark %%% 
will come unto vou with a "Sakinah" in it from 
your Lord, and with a remnant of that which the 
family of Moses and the family of Aaron left— 
angels bearing it. Lo, in that ds verily a sign for 
von if yeare believers!’ Baidawi (ad loc. ) ex plains 
“tabut” as derived from the root. 7 (return), and 

as thus meaning a chest. to which a 


Wits 2.000 cubits always 


Tabut, thing taken from it was sure to re- 
Sakinah, turn. li was the chest in which the 
and Law (Тонге ума kept, and was about 
Remnant. three cubits by two, and made of 
gilded box- wood. “Sakinah.” he 

says, means “rest.” “tranquillity "^; aad it came to 


the Israclites in the coming of the Ark to them. or 
it was the Taurat itself. brought in the Ark and 
calming them by its presence (see NHERINAH). 
Moses was wont to make it voon be fore in battle, 
and it would steady the Isme lites and prevent them 
fleeing. 

Others said that there was in the Ark a figure of 
: ehrysolite or ruby with the head and tail of a she- 
cat and with two wings. It would utter a moaning 
sound, aud the Ark would rush toward the enemy 
with the Israchtes following it. When it stayed 
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they stood and were at ease, and victory came. By 
the “remnant "^ in it is meant the fragments of the 
broken tables, the Staff and clothes 


Composi- of Moses, and the turban of Aaron. 
tion After Moses died, God took it up to 
of Rem- Ifimsclf, and the angels now brought 
nant.” it down again. But others said that 


it remained with the prophets that 
succeeded) Moses, and that they gained victories 
by means of it until they acted corruptly and the 
unbelievers took it from them. So it remained. in 
the country of Goliath until. God made Saul king. 
He then brought calamity upon the Philistines 
and destroyed five cities. Perceiving that this was 
through the Ark. they placed it en two bulls, and 
the angels led it to Saul. 

AY Tha labi, in his“ Kisas al-Anbiyya " 
ed. of Cairo. А. II. 1314), gives details as to the 
earlier and later history of the Ark. He brings it 
into connection with the important Moslem doctrine 

of the Light of Mohammed, the first 


(р. 150 of 


History of all created things, for the sake of 
of the which God. created the worlds. The 
Ark. Ark was sent down by God froin par- 


adise with Adam when he fell. In it, 
cut ont of a ruby, were figures of all the proph- 
ets that were to come, especially of Mohammed 
and his first four califs and immediate followers. 
At the death of Adam it passed to Seth. and so 
down to Abraham. From Abraham, Jshnmel re- 
ceived itas the eldest of his sons. It passed then 
to Ishmael's son, Kedar, but was claimed from him 
by Jacob, Kedar refused to relinquish it, but was 
divinely conmimanded to give it up. us it must remain 
in the line of the prophets of God. which was now 
that of Israd. On the other hand, the Light of 
Mohammed. which shone on the forehead of every 
lineal ancestor of his, remained in the Arab line of 
Kedar. So the Ark passed down to Moses. How 
and when it was lost, the Moslem historians do not 
state. According to Ibn ‘Abbas, a cousin of Mo- 
hammed and the founder of Koranie exegesis, it. 
with the rod of Moses, is now lying in the Lake of 
Tiberias, and will he brought forth at the last day. 
The story of the image with the cat's head and tail 
is traced back to Wahb ibn Munabbih, who was of 
Jewish birth. It has probably some Midrashie 

origin, What is apparently an earlier 


Earlier form of this latter legend is given in 
Form the " Hhamis " of Al Divarbakri (i. 24 
of Legend. e? ху. ; compare ed. of Cairo. 1302). 


In it the chest with images of the 
prophets is not connected with the Ark of the Cov- 
enant. The chest, called also йер, which had been 
given to Adam as above stated, was in tlie possession 
of the emperor Heraclius, and was shown by him 
to ambassadors from Abu Bakr, the first calif. It 
had been brought from the extreme West (Maghreb) 
by Alexander, and so had passed to the Roman 
empcrors. D. B. M. 


Critical View : A classification of the passages 
in which the Ark is mentioned (compare Seyring, in 
Stade’s "Zeitsehirift," xi. 115), shows that in the 
older sources (J., E., and Samuel) the Ark is called 
simply “the ark," “the ark of Yiwiı,” or "the 
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ark of God.” In Deuteronomy, and in writers under 
Deuteronomic inffience, it is called "the ark of the 
covenant of Yown”: while the priestly sections 
call it " the ark of the testimony.” In J Sam. iv. the 
Ark is taken into battle; and both Israelites and 
Philistines are affected by ditas though Yirwn Him- 
self were there. i 

As tbe Egyptians, Babylonians. and other nations 
had similar structures for carrying their idols abont 
ccompare Wilkinson, “Ancient Egyptians,” iii; 289; 
Delitzsch, Handwörterbuch.“ under " elippu 7: and 
“Isaiah.” c5. PB. O. T.C 
b. 78/ Critical scholars hold 
that the Ark was in the 
caurliest time a kind of mov- 
able sanctuary (see Well- 
hausen,“ Prolegomena," 5th 
ed. p. 46. note; Stade, 
"Gesch," j. 457; Nowack, 
"Archüolosies" di 3: Ben- 
zinger, 7 Archiielogie,” 367: 
Winckler, 7 Gesch. Israels,” 
j. $0; Couard, in Мадех 
"Zelischrift," Xii. 53; and 
Guthe, “Geschichte des 
Volkes ISI.“ p. 31). Ах 
the corresponding shrines 
of other nations contained 
Hols, so date tradition has it 
that the Ark contained the 
tables of the Decalogue (I 
Kings viii. 9, 21). As the 
two versions of the Deca- 
loge, thatof E. in Ex. XN., 
and that of J. in EX. Xxxiv., 
differ so radically, critics 
bold also that there could 
have been no authoritative 
version of the Command- 
ments deposited in the Ark, 
but believe that it contained 
an aerolite or sacred stone 
— similar to the sacred stone 
of the Kaaba at Meeca— 
which was regarded as a 
fetish. The fact that in J. 
(the Judean source) the Ark 
іх not prominent, YHWH 
being. consistently represented as dwelling at Sinai 
While his angel goes before Israel (Ex. xx xili. 2), and 
that in E. (the Ephraimitie source) the Ark plays a 
couspienous part, led Welliausen and Stade to be- 
lieve that it was originally the movable sanctuary of 
the Joseph tribes, from whom, after the union of the 
Iribes, it was adopted by the nation. This view has 
heen generally adapted by other critics (see refer- 
ences above), 

I» the historical hooks the Ark plays no part after 
the time of Solomon, when it was placed. in the 
Temple. Conard believes that it was carried from 
Jerusalem inthe daysof Rehoboam hy the Egyptian 
king Shishak (Stade's "7 Zeitschrift," xii. SH. That 
wonld adequately. explain its. disappearance: from 
history, Whilethe Ark figures in Deuteronomy and 
in the priestly legislation, there is, as Couard points 
out, no evidence that it was actually in existence аз 


Т КЮ. -. 


an object in the cult at the time that. those codes 


were combined: it appears to represent merely an 
ideal in the minds of the compilers, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. Lotz Die WBundeslade, Leipsie. 1901 ; J. 


Meinhold. Die Lede JalieWs in Theol. A rheiteu {из d. 
Rheinischen Wissenschaftlichen  Predigerverein, Bonn, 


J. JR. G. A. p. 


ARK OF THE LAW.—In the. Synagogue 
(рл nw: A closet or chest in which are kept 
the Torah Scrolls used in the public worship of the 

Synagogue, "The Ark 
is Placed in or against 
the wall of the syna- 
gogue, toward which 
the worshipers turn in 
the solemn. parts of the 
liturzy —the wall in the 
direction. of. Jerusalem. 
The Ark is always 
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Supposed Earliest Representation of an Ark of the Law. in the Museo Borgiano at Rome. 


(Frem Garrucci, ** Arte Christians.) 


placed а few feet above the floor of the nave and is 
reached by steps. As the Torah is the most sacred 


and precious possession. of the Jew, so is the chest 


Which holds it the most important and ornate part of 
the synagogue., It is called * Aron ha-Kodesh ? (the 
Holy Ark) after the Ark of the Covenant in the Tab- 


ernacle and the Temple (Ex. xxv. 10 et seg., xxxvii. 


let i.). The perpetual lamp (TON 3) is usually 
hung in front of it. From the platform near it the 
priests pronounce their bencdiction on festivals (come 
pare the ex pression зул noy. R. II. 31%; Shab. 1185). 


and in modern Ashkenazie synagogues the bimah or 
uur tlie platform from which the prayers are 


recited and the lessons of the Torah reid by the pre- 


ceutor—is placed near it (compare in the Talmud the 
Cx pressions ADNI “yab Vay and NIN? 0. a 
[Ber. v. 4: R. II. iv. 7, 340], for performing the func- 


tion of precentor). Whenever the Ark іх opened the 


Ark of the Law 
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ARK OF THE LAW OF THE SEPHARDIC SYNAGOGUE AT AMSTERDAM. 
(Atter Picart) — : | : 


congregation rises in reverence for the Тогай it holds, 
and when it is езу, as on the Feast of the Rejoi- 
eius of the Law (Simhat Torah). when all the Torah 
serolls are taken out to be carried in procession, a 


Svinbolie Representation of an Ark of the Law on a Glass Dish 
in the Museo Borgiano at Rome, 


(Fru arri. Arte Christiana.) 


—— 


burning candle is placed in it. Before the Ark there 
is frequently placed a curtain of costly material, 
Caled реге (after the curtain whieh in the Taber- 
nacle and Temple screened the Holy of Holies (Ex 
xxvii, 21. xxxvi, 35, xl. 21). 

It may be safely assumed that the Ark constituted 
from the first an integral part of the synagogue 
edifice, The synagogue was considered а sanetuary 
next to the Temple (Meg. 290; see Targum to Ezek. 
хі. 16). and the Ark as corresponding to the third 
division of the Temple, the Holy of Holies, Theap- 
plication of the term b to the Ark is therefore not 
appropriate, as this nime was given to the second or 
middle division of the Temple (J Kings vi. 5, 17; vii. 
50% It is equally certain that the Ark served from 
the beginning as a receptacle for the sacred scrolls 
used in the service of the synagogue, although the 
older accounts do not expressly mention it. This 
may be inferred from the analogy with the Ark of ` 
the Covenant in which, according to tradition (Deut. 
X. 2 s qi; J Kings viii. 9; H Chron. v. 10), the tab- 
lets of the covenant, or the Decalogne, were de- 
posited, and the place of which was taken by the 
Ark and the Torah. 

In the Mishnah the Ark is referred to not as PIN. 
but as PIN. the word used in the Old Testament 
(spelled without *) for the Ark of Noah (Gen. vi.- 
viii.) and the Ark in which Moses was hidden (Ex. ii. 
3.9). Its preference for the term Tuba * may be 
due to a desire to distinguish between the Ark of the 
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: and Temple. and that of the synagogue , dentally that the sacred hooks weri kept in py 
Don AA i En айар The vulgar crowd мотае (ed Harti): Chrysostom (347-407) refers in 
B i cU rad shrine simply (c Oratio Adversus Judeos.” vi. $ (7 Opera.” ed. Mont- 
^ Меен ій. | this gradation : faucon, vol, P). to the Ark (лотос, п gank n 
Erom the proceeds of the sale i which the Septuagint renders the Hebrew PIN) ant 
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APK OF THE LAW IS THE SYNAGOGUE AT GIBRALTAR. 


(From a photograph in the callevtion ef Hon. May er Sulzberger.) 


of Wrappers. books (that signifies, according to Mai- j monides (Yad ha-Hazakah. НИКО Tefllah, x. Di 
monides" Yad һа: алака Hilkot "Tetillih, xi. 14. 3) and Bertinoro (to Ta'anit ii. 1) үш elute d 
the Pentateuch and other parts of the Old. Testa- | plicitly that the sacred scrolls were presery ed in the 
ment in book form): from those of books, a Torah | Ark. | -— 

scroll ceonrpare alse ашап Атак, Orah Hayyim. = | А. | 8 J. М. С. 

153. 2 According to Twanit ii. Uthe Ark was port | - -- Architecturally Considered: In earlier times 
able. Josephus 7 Ant," Xvi. 6, $ 9) mentions inci | and in Jess important synagogues the Ark was 


Ark of the Law 
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generally a movable pieceeffuriiture, so that in case 
of disturbance or danger it could be readily removed 
with its contents. In its most rudimentary form it 
was merely a wooden case or closet, raised from the 
floor sutliciently high for the congregation to sec the 


| The Ark in the synagogue in each of these cities is 
i 
мегой of the Law when the doors were open. . | 
| | 


а superb strneture made of stone, marble, and rich 
metal work; but the main Tine of the walls against. 
Which it is placed has been recognized in its design, 
and while it ts a separate strüctare, it still foi nas 
acenmsenant part of the interior and harmonizes with 


it without losing its distinctive Importance. 
_ Phe Ark in the Temple Emanu- El in New York 
Is an unusuallv elaborate piece of Moresque design, 


hois richly carved, entirely constricted of Word, 
and colored in the manner of the Alhambra. 

in the Temple Beth El. New York, 
the Ark is made of onyx and. colored 
marbles, and is placed against a semi 
veireular background of marble and 
mosaic. üchly. wrongbt and vilded 
bronze is used for capitals and other 
ornamental parts, and for the doors— 
Which katter are conmterweighted, and 
rise instead of sliding to the sides. 
These doors аге of open design, so 
that, even when they are closed. the 
чего]! шау be seen, as the 
interior is illuminated with 


Seanethnnes the Ark is fashioned as a recess oF 


I -I Pa tire- II. cared l. 1. -I . FS Theri vera Ir. . -l 
considered in connection with the architectural 
treatment of the interior of the sypavogue. When 
this method is adopted it is generally omamented 
With columns, cornices, and arches; 
and when built of stone or other rich 
materials. presents un appearance of 
Trent dlignitx. Esanmples may be 
found. to-day. in some ef the London 
унин -S. a partieularly пене one 
being that in Great St. Helas, € ich 
üselfisa fine piece of classic design. 
In this structure. the Ark is a cur- 
tained recess in a semicircular wall. It 
is fhinked with pilasters and conpled 
Corinthian columns. 
which are surmounted by 


other columns und arehes 
supporting a half dome, 
a fiue effect of stateliness 
teint attained by this sim 
ple treatment. 

A uere modern example 
is found in the купашоние 
Mickve Israel, of Phila- 
delphia, where the Ark 
eceupies practically the 
entire eastern. end of the 
building. Here, also, it 
takes the form of à recess 
in the wall: and it is 
framed with columns and 
pilasters supporting 
a round arch. in the 
тушраниш of which 
are the tables of the 
Law surrounded by 
stained glass. When 
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electric lights. | 
Theapproach tothe Ark 
of the West. End. Хупа- 
gogue, New York, is by 
four steps from the main 
Noor, giving upon a broad 


: platform extending nearly 


the whole width of the 
building: from the center 
of the rear of this again. 
rise four semicircular steps 
leading to the actual Ark. 
This is of elaborate Mo- 
resque design and work-: 
manship, in whieh strong 
relief is obtained by 
the use of light oak 
fretwork, embedded 
in black walnut 
panels, in the central 
sliding doors. which 
conceal the serolls. 


the doors are opened, 
a base of white mar- 
ble ds disclosed, aud 


Handsome walnut 
Pillars, which repro- 
on this rest theserolls, duce the form of 

In the synagorne | those of stone that 
at Amsterdam there is an extremely beautiful Ark | support the portico of the exterior of 1he building, 
treated arehiteeturally with Ionic columns, cornices, | and of those of onyx that uphold the galleries, 
and pediments; the central portion is raised higher | flank the Ark. "The whole structure is set in an 
than the sidestand contains the tables of the Law | arched recess in the south wall of the building. and 
elaborately framed and surrounded by carving. | receives light in the daytime from rows of Mo- 
This Ark is specially notable from the fact that resque windows of stained glass, placed: close. to- 
it is divided vertically into five parts; each having | gether and filling the extent of the arch. By night, 
separate. compartments with doors; and all con- | concealed gas or electric lights are skilfully adjusted 
tng хото, Notwithstanding its elaboration, | to illuminate the salient points of the design. The 
however, it has no relation to the interior design pulpit and the reading-desk, occupying ihe custo- 
of the. building, and must he considered rather as mary positions, repeat the moxaie ornamentation of 
а handsome piece of furniture placed in the position | the combined oak and walnut, characteristic of the 
E P и Ark. An equally elaborate Ark is that of the 7 She- 
Ark is treated in the кише ау. Tn Wie. | ЫЫ аас in New York, thesephar 
PLA nal Pe ae 5 „ хө: th 1 Pa ө NOTA: a colored plate of n forms the 

e mstanees. of this. | frontispicce of vol. i. of this Encyclopedia. 


Ark of the Law in the Synagogue at Pogrehishche, Russia. 


(Fro Bersehn, © Kilka Sl. *.“) 
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The Ark isalwayssunmounted by д representation 
of the two tables of the Law, while a perpetual 
lamp hangs in front; silver апа bronze lamps of rich 
workmanship are often placed at the sides. The 
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Ark of tbe Law from the Synagogue at Modena, Dated 
А.М. 5 = 15 CE. : 
(From tbe Musée de Cluny.) 


doors, except in the Sephardic synagogues, are cov- 
ered by curtains, and the walls of the interior are 
also adorned with rich hangings. 

The Ark is approached always by at least. three 
steps, but sometimes many more are used, and—as 
in the case of the Paris synagogues—a fine effect is 
obtained by marble steps and balustrades. 

A. A. W. В. 
ARK OF MOSES (“tebah”): For three months 
Moses was kept hidden by his mother, and when she 
° emild no longer conceal him, she made а box and 
launched it on the Nile river (Ex. ii. 2-8). The box 
was made of rushes, and was lined with slime and 
pitch to make it water-tight. Маг. R. to Ex. i. 21 
says that the pitch was placed on the outside of the 


box. so that its odor should not be offensive to the 
infant. 
J. JR. 


G. D. L. 
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ARK OF NOAH.— Biblical Data: The vessel 
ocenpied by Noah and his family during the Deluge 
(Gen. vi. 14. vii., vill). 

The English name should notebe confounded with 
the Ark of the Covenant. The Hebrew name, Nan. 
isthe same as that of the chest in whieh the infant 
Moses was placed on the banks of the Nile. It wasa 
box-like structure made of gopher-wood, a species 

: of pine-tree not fennd in Babylonia, but brought. as 
was frequently done, from the Mediterranean coast 
land. It had three stories and a roof. In the paral- 
lel Babylonian flood story no mention is made of the 
material; bot in the main the descriptions agree. 
In either case the vessel was made water-tight with 
bitumen and provided with cells or rooms. The pro- 
portions, as given in Genesis, show regard for safety 
and rapid movement under steering. The huge 
dimensions of the Ark—300 cubits long, 50 cubits 
broad, and 30 cubits high—were never reached. in 
the constriction of ancient vessels, but would have 
been necessary for the accommodation of all the ani- 
mals that survived the Deluge. Tt was really a great 
house set afloat, and was so called in the Babylonian 
version ( Flood Story," line 91). Its purpose, ac- 
cording to both accounts, was to accommodate Noah 
and his family and the animals of every kind that 
were to popnlate the earth after the waters subsided, 
In the Babylonian account the Ark rested on Mount 
Nisir. east of the Lower Zab river, therefore not far 
from the starting-point; and the high water lasted 
but à werk. Noah's Ark, after tossing about fora 
year, rested in the highlinds of Ararat or Armenia, 
and stories have been current at various times to the 
effect that remains of it had been found in that re- 
gion. as, for example, in Josephus, “Ant.” i. 3. $ 6 
(see Kn sR Nr and Froon) See Schrader, “ Cunei- 
form Inseripiions and the Old Testament.“ i. 46-60, 

J. un. J. F. МС. 

In Rabbinical Literature: One hundred and 
twenty years before the Deluge, Noth planted cedars 
from which he afterward made the Ark (Gen. R. 
XXX. 7: compare Christian parallels; Ginzberg, 
" Monatsschrift," xliii. 411). This lengthy period 
was requisite, partly in order to urge the sinful peo- 
ple to amend their ways, and partly to allow sufti- 

cient time for the erection of the Ark, which was of 
very large proportions. According to one view the 


- 


Coin of Apamea, with. Supposed Representation of Noalr's Ark. 


(From Maspero, °° Dawn of Civilization") 


Ark consisted of three hundred and sixty cells, each 
ten yards long by ten yards wide: according to an- 
other it consisted of nine hundred cells, cach six 
vards long by six yards wide (Gen R. xxxi. 11: 
compare commentaries on the passage for the exact 
matke matical computations). The lowest of these 


Ark of Noah 
Arkansas 


stories was used is a depositary for refnse: in the 

> sc AME Do ME 
seeond the humm beings and the “elean” beasts 
were keel. and the uppermost was reserved for the 


“uncle beasts. A differing opinien reverses the 


rler. so that the refuse was deposited in the third 
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The Ark of Noah Akut. 
(тыш the Sarajevo Науда1аһ.) 


story. from which it was shoveled into the sea 
throueh а sort of trap door (agrtapaacye : Gen, R. Le. ). 
For purposes of illumination; Noah used precious 
stones, bright as the sun at noonday (Sanh. 109%: 
Yor, Pes; i. 2975; Gen. R. Le). which shone by might 
and were dull. by day. Phe stones were the sole 
light in the Ark. since the stars and plimets did not 
fulfil their functions during the Deluge (Gen. R. 
iv. 1). Another miracle witnessed by the occu- 
pants of the Ark was the entrance of the nivis 
They were not Jed in hy Noah. a task which would 
have heen impossible for any human being: but God 
tidal them. as well as the spirits of those whose 
bodies were yet uncreated, to gather there from all 
sides (Gen, R. xxxi 1%, XXXIii. S: Zeb, 1067; for 
Christian parallels. see Ginzberg, * Monatssehirift;" 
xliii. HLD. Another. Midrash хаух that the an- 
gels appointed over the various species of animals 
broueht cach his allotted animal with its necessary 
fodder (Pirke R. El. xxiii.) In течат to the feed- 
ing of. the animals, the greater number of Наж таасы 


say that each. received. suitable food. at the usnal. 


time (Гап. ed. Buber, Noah ii; Gen. R. xxxi. 14): 
and since Noah was constantly employed in feeding 
themi, he did not sleep for a moment during the year 
in the Ark. As Noah was an exception among his 
contemporaries, so also were the animals that were 
destined to be saved. They were the best of their 
species, and, milike the other animals of the time. 
hey remained trie to their proper natures, with- 
out overstepping the limitations which nature had 
prescribed. for them Cl'anliunim, Le. v.: Gen. R. 
ХХУШ. 8: Sank. 108), Besides the regular ocen- 
pants, the Ark supported Or, king of Bashan, and 
the immense animal © Retin,” neither of Whom, 
owing to their enormous size, could get into the 
Ark, but held fasi io it. remaining alongside (Pirke 
R. El. xxiii: Gen. R. xxxi. 18). In order that Noah 
on his entrance into the Ark might not be molested 
by the wicked people. lions and other wild animals 
Were placed to guard it. A beam of the Ark was 
found by Semurcherib, and he nade an idol of it 
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Canh. Sb). Another beam of the Ark was nsed as 
the gallows for Taman, according to Midrash Abia 
Gorton, iv.: ed. Buber, 19%, (se DELUGE IN Rag 
BINICAL LITERATURE). 


J. SR. L. G. 


—— In Mohammedan Literature: Mohammed's 
conception of the Ark of Noah was of an ordinary 
ship He refers to it frequently in speaking of 
Noah, and in all but two cases uses the word full. 
which is elsewhere his usaal word fora ship. [n 
ene passage (sura Пу. 14) he calls dv “a thing of 
boards and nails”; in another Xxix, LD. "хайна" 
Which he also uses elsewhere of a ship. 

There ix; therefore; little Korie material that 
need be considered under this rubric. A cnring 
expression in the Koran (vi. 43). 7 And hie said, 
"dide ye in it: in the Name of God it moves and 
probably means only that atallrimes it was 
under the care of God. But some commentators 
(Baidawi, ad doe have thought the meaning to be 
that Noah said, "In the Name of Ged!” wher he 
Wished it te move, and the same when he wished it 
to stand still. 

It is mentioned ( Xl. 46) that it settled on al-Judi. 
This name must go back to a flood legend current 
among the Syrians of the cast Tigris, in whieh the 
Ark settled on the mountains of Согдуга, But in 
Moslem tradition this has become a specifie moun- 
tain, lofty and Jong iu shape, near the town called 
Jazirat jim ‘Umar on the east. bank of the Tigris, 
in the province of Mosul. So. Yakut (e.e. ii. 141) 
and Ihn Batita passed it on his travels (ii. 139) 
Mas'udi t Golden Meadows.” j. Th states that the 
place where the Ark grounded eould be seen to his 
day, but there do not seem to be eurrent among 
Moslems any of those tales so common in Jewish 
and Christian Текен of remains Тони by adventur- 
ons travelers, Probably the Moslem alJudi was 
much too accessible, According to Yuknt a nosque 
built by Noah was still te be found there. 
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The Ark Resting on Mi. Агага. 


Gom the Sarajeva Hayyadah.) 


On the dimensions and plan of the Ark there was 
much difference of opinion. It is evident that Mo- 
hammed's conception of а simple ship hed been 
Changed by outside inflnence. Baidawi (J.) Lives 
the Biblical dimensions of 300 cubits hv 50 by 30, 
and expands: only in explaining that in the first of 
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the three stories wild and domesticated animals were 
рте in the second were human beings, and in 
the third the birds. But other professed legend- 
eatherers go much farther, AT TPlhiclabi in his 
"Risus al Anbiyya" (pp. 31 f seq) and al Diyar- 
bakri iu his " Khamis” give stories of how Noah, 
under the direction of Gabriel, built a 7 house" of 
teak wood-—ofter having first grown the trees for 
the purpose—with dimensions of SQ cubits by 50 by 
DUI or, accordinis to others, 660 hv 330 by 23.3; er. 
Mertin anch thisen theauthority of Jesus, whe raised 
up Sur to give the information to his disciples-— 
1,200 by 600, On every plank was the name of a 
prophet, and the body of Adam was carried in the 
middie to divide the men from the women. When 
Noah came near the end of his buikling, he found 
that three planks, svmbolizinz three prophets, were 
missing, and that he could not complete the * house? 
without them. These planks were in Egypt and 
were brought from there to Noah by Og, son of 
Anak. the only one of the giants wha was permitted 
to survive the Flood. The last of the Ark seems to 
have been that Noah locked it up and gave the key 
io Shem (Ion Wadih, i. 12). 

ЛК D. B. M. 

ARKANSAS: One of the South-central states 
ofthe United States: admitted June 15, 1836; seced- 
ed May 6, 1861: and was readmitted June 22. 1868. 

Arkansas hasabout three thousand Jews. Though 
their settlement in different parts af the state can 
he traced to comparatively early. days, their com- 
munal activity is of but recent development. A 
curious item of Gireumistantiol evidence in this mat- 
ter ds the old marriage law of Arkansas (Statutes of 
1838, which was so worded as to exclude Jewish 
ministers from performing the ceremony, This law 
геше unchanged: until 1873, when, through the 
exertions M. A. Cohn of Little Rock, the blunder 
was corrected in the revised statutes. There are in 
the state but five congregations of sufficient size 
and means to employ a permanent minister and to 
hold regular services; namely, Little Rock, Pine 
БИТ, Port Smith. Hot Springs, and Jonesboro, The 
eounnnniities next in size are Texarkana, Helena, 
and Camden. 

The most. iinportant Jewish community in the 
state is Little Rock; it is the oldest ‘as well as the 
largest, The first Jewish settlers there that ean be 
traced were the Mitchell family (three brothers). 

Who came from Cracow, Galicia, in 


Little 1838. From that year until the Civil 
Rock. War there was little Jewish immigra- 


ton; but during the war and imme- 
diately afterward the influx was comparatively 
large, Jn 1866 a congregation was formed and in- 
corporated with M. Navni as president. On March 


18. 1867, à charter Was granted to it under the naui 
~q ongrexation BD nai Ismael of Birnie Rock.” The- 


members worshiped in the Masonie Temple under 
the ieadership of a hazan, S. Peck of Cincinnati. 
who resigned in 1870. In 1872 J. Bloch was elected 
rabbi; and the congregation moved into a hall. pre- 
pariory to building a temple. This temple was 
completed and dedicated in September, 1873. Bloch 
served until 1880, and was succeeded by J. W. Ben- 
son, Who held office from 1831 to 18833; he was fel- 
1I.—8 
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lawed hy M. Eisenberg, who occupied the pulpit 
for the remainder of the year. He was followed by 
Joseph Stolz as rabbi, who was at the time a student 
in the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati, The 
rabbis succeeding him weres Emannel Schreiber 
(I SSS). Charles Rubenstein (189121897), Harry 
H. Mayer (1597-19), and [Louis Wolsey, the. pres- 
ent incumbent, Phe membership (Sept., 18949). is 
170; and the Sabbath-school has 100 pupils and 5 
teachers. Fhe Imilding now occupied was built 
during the ministry of Rev. C. Rubenstein, and was 
dedicated. in Max. 1897, by him and. Капи Wise, 
матбек. and Stolz. Recently there has also heen 
established: an Orthodox congregation, having a 
membership of 13. Their present leader is a алап, 
S. (armel, With the growth of the community and 
congregation the following societies were organized: 
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Synagogue at Little Rock, Arkansas. 
(From a photograph,) 


The Concordia Club (social, 1868); The Hebrew 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society (for the relief of the 
poor, 15369); Little Rock Lodge, No. 158, I. O. B. В. 
(1871); Kesher Shel Barzel (1876): Hebrew Relief 
Society (01883); The Temple Aid Society (formed by 
Rabbi Rubenstein in 1892, to aid in building the 
temple). 

Many Little Rock Jews have been prominent in 
publie hfe, Oneof the earliest settlers, Jonas Levy, 
was mayor from 1860 to 1865, and Jacob Erb (now 
in Chicago) occupied а position as county judge 
from, M00 to 1x04. while Jacob Tricber is at present 
the judge of the United States Circuit Court, 

The estimated population is 40.000, of whom the 
Jews number 900. The latter include many mer- 
chants, a banker, lawyer, school-teacher, sash’ and 
blind manufacturer, photographer, and pawnbroker. 
Jews are also engaged in the following trades: baker, 
barber, confectioner, laundry man, musician, restau- 
rateur, and tailor. It is perhaps worthy of note that 


Arkansas 
Arles 


many of the Jews of Little Rock and other Arkansas 
cities were members of the Confederate A rinx. 

Pine ВИТ has a Jewish community almost as 
large as that of Little Roek. The proportion of 
Jews to the total population being greater, they are 
more inthiential in publie affairs. Between 1845 
and 1850, a Jew named Wolf—new in the New 
Orleans home—came to Pine Blutt. From that date 
the тих of Jews continued until ta- 
day (1902) there is а Jewish рорила- 
поп of some 70% or sap, In 1867 the 


Anshe Emeth was erzanized with 20 
1 


Pine Bluff. 


conerresatien 
members och, а teacher in the publie schools, 
was rabbi, and М. A«chalffenbere, president. In 
1511 Bloch resigned аш] was snecccded bv Flüzcl, 
who retained office for four years His suecessor 
was M. Greenebhat, at whose Чейн (18895) Rev. 
nne Rubenstein wasappointed,— He beld office but 
one yenr, and was succeeded in 1557 by the Rey, 
Ferdinand Becker, During his Jong term the cwm- 
gregation increased to its present membership. 76; 
and he condneted a most successful Sabbath school, 
On his retirement in 188 he was succeeded by the 
present incumbent. Rabbi Joseph Korafeld. 

The population of Pine Bluff is estimated at 
[2,000, of whom $00 are Jews. The majority of 
the Jewish inhabitants are merchants: and there are 
several dawvers, a physician, and а sehool-teacher, 
The trades followed by Jews are: carpenter, kum- 
dry, printer, and tailor, 

Fort Smith, the community next in size, is con- 
siderably smaller than Little: Rock or Pine Bluff. 

Although there were Jews here as 
Fort Smith. carly as 1545. it was not till much 

later that there were enongh to form 
а congregation. The earliest settler that can be 
traced was Edward Czarnickow, who came to Fort 
Smith from Posen. in 1842. Не was followed hy 
Morris Price (421842), Michael Charles (1844), and his 
brother, Louis Czarniekow, und Leopold. Loewen- 
thal (1815). From 1845 to 1865. several business 
houses were established, and the greater part of the 
business done was carried on With the Indians that 
locked to Fort Smith. 

The first organization was the Cemetery. Associa- 
tion. It was established in 1871. and the next усаг 
od purchased а plot for a eometery, Loms Tilles 
was president, The Hebrew Ladies Benevolent 
Society was also organized in that усаг. From its 
Inception it has been a great power for good; reliev- 
ing the poor, and contributing generously. to the 
building of the temple. In 1890, throwrh the efforts 
ef Rabbi Messing of St. Lonis, а congregation, 
consisting: of abont 25 members, was formed. X. 
Traugott was appointed minister, With the aid of 
the Ladies’ Benevolent Society a lot was bourht and 
а temple erected. In. 1595 Traugott retired and was 
succeeded in 1596 by Мах Moses. During the min- 
istry of the latter the debt on the temple was almost 


entirelÊŢȚv 11.111111. III dfe Mooses W228 succeed 


hu Max C. Currick, who served till the end of 1901. 


The membership has sreatly increased, there being 
How (1902) 44 full members and 25 associate mem- 


hers: of these about 10 live in neighboring towns. 
The Sabbath sefool, which has 40 pupils and 3 


teachers, is in a most Prosperous condition. Besides 
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the organizations mentioned, there are the Progress 
nm (tial), with 40 members (199): and a doc 
lodge of the I. O. В. B. (1979) at one time Very 
prosperous, the membership of which has fallen 
from 30 to 7. 

The total population of Fort Smith is estimated 
at. 20,000, of whom 220 are Jews. The onlv trades 
pursued are: tailor, cutter, photographer, and up. 
holsterer, 

Van Buren, a suburb of Fort Smith. contains 4 
few Jewish families, anost of whom are members of 
the Fort Smith congregation. 

Hot Springs bas a Jewish population of 170 ip 
10.000. There have been Jews in Hot Springs since 
15856, when Jacob Kempner came there from Cry 
cow, Galicia. The congregation was organized in 


1878. F. I.. Rosenthal was the first rabbi, and was 
succeeded by the present ineumbent. 

Hot louis Schreiber, On acconnt of the 
Springs. large numbers of sick poor that foch 


to Hot Springs, the demand upon the 
community is very heavy sand to meet it the мост 
for the Relief of the Sick Poor was organized ji; 
18109. 

The first Jewish settler in Jonesboro was Morri- 
Berger, who arrived in 1882. In 1897 there wer 
enough Jews to form a congregation, In Septem: 
ber of that year Rabbi Isaac Rubenstein was called 
tothe ministry. Through his untiring efforts the 
temple was completed, and was dedicated on Jan. 2 
INN. He died in Jan., 1%99. In August of the 

same vear Adolph Marx began hi- 
Jonesboro, ministry, and served until 1900, when 
Texarkana, he was succeeded by J. Ellinger 
Helena, The total population of Jonesboro i- 
Camden. 3.000, of whom 125 are Jews, Доп, 
in Hot Springs and Jonesboro the only 
trades pursued. by Jews are those of tailor and 
shoemaker, 
Texarkana, Helena, and Camden have Jewish com- 
munities of about the same size, numbering each 
between 100 and 140. None of them has either а 
perinanent. rabbi or regular services; bnt they ali 
have services during the autumn holidays, generally 
conducted by a student of the Hebrew Union Col- 
lege. The oldest of these communities is Helena, its 
congregation having been organized as far back as 
1860. Tt had permanent rabbis until 1887, They 
were: А. Meyer (1880-188). L. Weiss (1882-1881 
А. M. Block (ISS), and A. Gutmann (1886-18871 
Abraham Brill served as rabbi from 1900 til} 1901. 
Each of these communities has a social eub, a so- 
ciety for the relief of the poor, a hterary society, 
and a local Jodee of the I. O. В. B. 

"eattered. through the remainder of the state. in 
the towns of Brinkley. Batesville. Conway, Ozark, 
Paragould, Malvern, Newport, Paris, Fayetteville. 
Searey, and Dardanelle, there are some four or five 


hundred Jews. They are in no greater groups than 
Nve families to a town; with the exception of New- 


port and Conway, which have cach about 55 Jews. 
A. М. €. C. 


ARKITE(S): Ancient people of northwestern 
Palestine, In Gen. X. 17, 1 Chron, i. 15, the Arkite 
(ОРУУЛ) is mentioned as а sowof Canaan and opens 
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the series of the chief Phenician cities, The city of 
Arka. froin which the name is derived, is the modern 
rain Tell (Arka in tke Lebanon, northeast of Tripo- 
Ge ona brook called Hiver of ‘Arka mot the Sabbati- 
eal River of Joseplns!) The city occurs in. Egyp- 
Пин Inse иши abont 1200 R.C. 25 im Оуган ta 
W. Il. Müller, “Asien und Europa,” p. 2479; in the 
Amarna Lets (122 (£s 4.) as reata. чапа, The 
Assy rians mention Кана! as hostile under паа 
JI: Tigdath-pileser III. Sicc Arka (De- 

1 / ch. no Pannlies.” рр. 272. 294; Schrader, 7 Cunci- 
rer Inscriptions and the ОВ Testament, ^ i. 87. 2161. 
Iu Poman times Arka (АКС, ete.) was iun important 
wn called Cesarea Libani. It wasa Roman colony 
and famous for the cult of. Venus Arcitis (Јело бл), 
Asa fortress it played a prominent part in the Cru- 


схе 


sades. 
The strange form . {г in the Septuagint, in Jose- 
phus, and iu the Samaritan test is not intelligible. 


1 16 W. M. M. 
ARKOVY, JOSEPH: Professor of clinical 
dentistry at the University of Budapest: born in 


Budapest. February S. 1851. He graduated in 1876 
irom the university of his mative city, and then 
went to London, where for several years he prac- 
tised in Une German Hospital In 1881 he estab- 
Н а clinical hospital at Budapest. which was 
amalennated in 1890 with the general clinics as the 
t Department of Dentistry.” Arkovy is the pioncer 
of scientific dentistry in Hungary, and the author of 
several works on tlie subject, the more important 


of which are: “A Босак Gondozasa" (1881): “A 
Poshé] és Gyékhartwa Bantalmak "7 (1884): and 


" Dinenostic der Zahnkrankheiten ? (1885). He kas 
also published several essays in Hungarian, German, 
and English dental journals. Arkovy has been bap- 
. tized. 


Bun jocnaruy: sieta Rey. Scient. Univ. 
Pallas, I. riken, i 1. 


S, | M. W. 


ARLES (Latin Ardas or Arie. Hebrew vow. 
poss "тоз. wow. vw. ow tos. Sas. 
NON 2 cw City of France, in the department 
of Bouches du Rhone: ancient capital of Provence. 
The date of the settlement of the Jews in Arles is 
hist in antiquity. According to a legend. the em- 
peror Vespasian placed Jews on three vessels, which 
were abandoned. by their captains in the open sea, 
Gne of these came to Arles, another landed at Bor- 


Jlung., 1883-1885 ; 


deanx, and the third reached Lyons (7 Siddur,” Roc- 
detheiin, 1868, ed. Baer. p. 112). 
This legend makes it probable that. there were 


Jews in Arles during the first centuries of the com- 
mon ета. But the first. official doen- 
ment concerning them dates from 425. 
In that vear the emperor Valentinian 
III. addressed to the pretor of Gaul, 
and to Patrocius, bishop of Arles, a decree, enjoin- 
ing them to forbid Jews and heathens to take ap the 
career of arms, to enter ihe зді тасу. or to possess 
C и an slaves (Papon, * Histoire Generale de Pro- 
vence.” i. ii.). These restrictions, however, were 
net carried out, or, at any rate, did not last long: 
for some years later the hishopric af Arles was oc- 
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сирей by Saint Hilary (429-449), who cherished the 
most. kindly feelings toward Jews in general, and 
especially toward those of Arles.“ 

In 476 the Roman dominion in Gaul came to an 
end, and. Provence fell into the hands of the Visi- > 
goths. Eurie conquered Arles; where he settled for: 
a long time. So long as the Visigoths remained at- 
inched to Arianism, the Jews enjoyed all civic rights. 
In 508, when Arles was besieged by the Franks and 
Durgundians, the Jewish inhabitants valorously de- 
fended the city. Arles fell into the hands of Clovis, 
and Bishop Crsarius was openly accused. by the 
Jews of treason, The bisbop's adherents, however, 
accused a Jewish soldier of having thrown a letter 
to the besiegers, inviting them to: climb the wall at 
a certain place. The soldier was put to death, and 
the bishop wasacquitted, -But this relatively happy 
state of the Jews did not last. Arles; like most 
towns of southern France, fell under the dominion 
of the Merovingian kings, whose fanaticism weighed 
heavily upon the French Jews. The bishops were 
encouraged by Chilperic himself (5061-584) to attempt. 
the conversion of the Jews; and Virgilius, bishop of 
Arles, displayed such zeal for the salvation of Jew- 
ish souls, that even Pope Gregory the Great thought 
it necessary to moderate it by a ux rebuke (see 5 
Gregorii Pape I. Magui Epistole.“ ii. IXv.). 

With the death of Dagobert I. " 8), on which 
occasion. the power passed. into the hands of the 

Carlovingian dynosty, the state of the 


Under French Jews in general considerably 
the Carlo- improved. The Carlovingian princes 
vingians. cflicaciously protected them from the 


attacks of the Clergy. Jewish history 
has nothing to record of this happy period, It takes 
up the thread again with the death of Louis le Débon- 
naire (814-840), when Doso, count of Provence, sup- 
ported by Pope John ҮШ. and the clergy, founded 
the kingdom of Burgundy with Arles for capital. 
In 850, the Jewish conmunities of Lyons, Châlon, 
Macon, and Vienne, to save their children from bap- 
tism, sent them to Arles, where Bishop Roland 
showed himself most. favorably disposed toward the 
Jews. The usarper (879-888), asa token of his grat- 
iuide toward the clergy, transferred his rights over 
the Jews of Arles to Rosiaig, archbishop of this 
town. Boso’s son and successor did the same in 
921 to Bishop Manasse. This form of transfer was 
sanctioned later by the German emperors, who ac- 
quired. rights of suzerainty over. Provence. Thus 
Conrad III., in 1147, granted to the archbishop of 
Arles, Raymond of Moutredon, among other of his 
regal pre rogatives, the jurisdiction over the Jews of 
his diocese. Frederick Barbarossa in 1154 confirmed 
and extended these privileges. Phe archbishop un- 
derstood how to make the most of the power be- 
stowed upon him, and laid heavy taxes upon the 
Jews of Arles. And yet their state was tolerably 
favorable in comparison with that of the Jews of 
other towns in Franee, who suffered much from the 
Crusaders. The archbishop watched carefully over: 
his property, and permitted. попе to interfere with 
his Jews. 
According to Benjamin of Tudela, the Jewish 
community of Arles counted at the second half of 
the twelfth century about 200 families. At their 
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head Were six rabbis; Moses, Tobias, Isaiah. Sole- 
mou, Abba Mari; und! Nathan (ee Benjamin of 
Tudela, " Travels," i. 5. They lived in a separate 


quarter of the town, and had their synagogue dn c 


Bue Neuve (Noble de la Laurier. 7 Abré:zé Chrono- 
locique de Vllistoire d Aries,” pp. 301. 3127. Their 
chief trade consisted in Selling hemes, which is 
nsed in dry salting. In 1215 Archbishop Michel de 
Morire тешиле the administration of the Jew ish 
community of Arles; On every Fist of Tabernacles 
the Jews had te elect. three members, who were to 
administer the community, “Phe eleeted members as- 

sumed the title of "rectors." and they 

Rectors. 

full power. The rectors were responsi- 
ble for their acts to the arehbishop. Fhe first rec- 
tors assisned by the archbishop himself were: Du- 
antus (Dural), Salvetus. (Salves and. Ferrerius 
(Ferrier). Trinquetaille, a suburb of Arles, also pes: 
sessed quite an important community. which disap- 
peared in 1300. when this suburb was united with 
the town, 

The counts of Provence sradnally established 
their power in Arles, owing to the incessant eontlicts 
between the archbishop amd the Christian inhabitants 
of the city: and the state of the Artesian Jews ac- 
cordingly changed, Thus Charles I. of Anjou ofti- 
cially deprived the archbishop Bertrand of Malferrat 
of his rights over the Jews (1276). This cirenm- 
stanee occasioned much suffering among the Jews 
of Arles: for the clergy could now undisturbedly 
excite the fanaticism of the Christian inhabitants 
aurait them. Charles I. of Anjou, it dis true. ac- 
corded to all his Jewish subjects every kind of pro- 
tectionz and on one oceasion energetically took their 
part against the Dominican friars, who tried to in- 
troduee the Inquisition into Provence. But Charles’ 
snecessor had not his energy, and: the state of the 
Jews of Arles зга оу grew worse. Thus Charles 
II. 41285 4209), ineited. by the Clergy, issued ordi- 
nanees, recording to whieh the Jews were forbidden, 
on paii of a fine of two silver marks, to employ a 
Christian servant, to hold à publie ofice, or to lay 
aside the distinguishing yellow badge. 

The first half of the fourteenth century was a 
relatively happy epoch for the Jews of Arles under 

the reign of Robert of Anjou. whe 
The cherished kindly feeling toward them: 
Fourteenth but the second half was just the re- 


and verse. The presence of Joanna on the 
Fifteenth throne of Provence gave scope to the 
Centuries. «enemies of the Jews, and the most 
lions restrictions Were placed upon 

then Jews eould not, for instance, testify against 


a Christia; nor were they allowed to visit the pub- 
lie baths on any day during the week but Friday, 
which was set aside for their exelnsive изе; they 
were forbidden to do work on Sundays; no Jew 
could embark for Alexandria, and only. four could 
take passage by the same boat for any of the other 
parts of the Levant. | 

In 1344 the Jewsof Arles had mach to suffer from 
the riots following the blood accusation against 
Samson of Reylhane. Such riots were repeated 
every few years, and Louis III. (0417-1424) saw the 
necessity of appointing special officials for the pro- 
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tection of the Jews. These. funetionaries. called 
“conservators.” exercised. jurisdiction over the Jews 
and папе order in the communities. In 14256 
the mob attacked the Jews of Arles; and ангеме 
even the conservators. King Кепе (14-1480) sup 
pressed the functions of these guardians; and by the 
ordimmee of May 1%, 1151. granted to the Jews the 
rizht to retain their ancient customs. He. likewis- 
authorized them to build a fortress in their quartier, 
in order to protect. theniselves. from the attacks of 
the populace during Holy Week (Noble de ka Lar 
rid re. O. p. 001). 

With the death of King Кепе (Д-Н the Jews 
lost their fast protector, On the БИН of Nisan, 521; 
(April 8, Хр. when Provence was annexed 1. 
France, a band of laborers from Dauphin, Anversu 
ols. and the meantain distriets of Provence, driver. 
by misery, attacked the Jews of Arles; ransache«: 
their houses, killed several women, and сотре. 
about fifty persons to embrace Christianity. The~ 
violent. outbursts were repeated in the summer e 
1485 (8. Kahn, in “Reve Et. Juives;^ XXXIix. lic 
In 1488 the Jews were definitively expelled. frc. 
Arles, to which place they never returned. 

Among the eminent persons a vita with t. 
town of Arles may be mentioned: R. Moses Сузи 

century); Judah ben Moses of Ari- 
Prominent (eleventh century: Judah ben Tebi. 
Jews (twelfth century): Abmham ben 22. 
in Arles. vid of Posqui¢res, called also Abrih:: 
ihn Dand (twelfth century); Sans: 
ben Judah ibn Топ, Meir and his son Kales. 
mis, Isaac ben Jacob Coben, Gerson ben Solone 
(thirteenth century; Levi ben Abrahaim, who te 
part in the religions controversy of 1503-1206; J. 
seph Kaspi, Kalonymus ben Kalonxmus., Don € 
рга of Arles; Kalony mus ben David. ben Todr - 
Isane ben Joseph KRimbi, Ташипи ben Moses (fur. 
teenth century): Nathan ben Nehentia Kaspi, Ise. 
Nathan ben Kalonyinns ben Judah ben Solon 
ctifieentli century). 

The following physicians of Arles may alse i 
mentioned: Maestro Bendit, probably identical wit. 
jendieh Amy, physician to Queen Joanna in 12655 
пеан du Canet; one of the physicians of Loui- 
XI.: Maéstro Salves Vidal of Bourrin, and Ashes 
ben Moses of the family Valabregue (1465). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Panem, Histoire Générale de Prorenee, I. ii 

ef s qui Deppibg, Lex Juifs dans le Mon Age. р. lr: 

N. IIIA. Histoire et Chronique de Prove nee, passe: 

Gros, in Monatssehrift, 1878, IA, Ie: lem, Gallia Je- 

it i. pp. 2 cl дє. ; Rev. Е. Juires, XI. 71: xii. 62, EM. 

6, s. K.—I. Бк. 

ARLI(ARLES), JOSEPH JUDAH, of Sienna 
See Joskrn oF ARLES. | 

ARLI, SAMUEL, OF MANTUA. See Sw- 
CEL OF ARLES. 

ARMAVIR: The old capital of Armenia. on the 
sontlicasteri slope of Mont Almeshoz, said to have 
been. founded by Ning Armais in 1930 B.C. 
of Chorene (fifth century) has the tradition tha! 
when King Vaharshak settled in Armavir(149 1.6.1. 
he built a temple there and asked his favorite. the 
Jew Sinimbu Bagarat (Bagratuni). to sive sp his r- 
ligion and worship idols. Shamim refused compli- 
ance, Moses also relates that when King Tignes 
II. (90-236 C.J. in order to take revenge on Queen 


Moses 
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Cleopatra of Keypt. sent an expedition to Palestine, 
he carried a great number of Jews iuto captivity, 
aud settled: them in Armavir and in Vardges. He 
voes өн to state that later they were transferred 
from Armavir to Ernanda; and under King Ar- 
Gees (53-127) asain trisferred iuto the new capital 
Artashat. When King Sapor J. of Persia invaded 
Armenia (260-370), he led away from Artist 50,000 
Armenian and 90090 Jewish fumilies, the latter 
brought by King Tigranes from Palestine, and then 
completely destroved the city. 
Intent vray : Faustus de Byzanee in Langlois, Collection 
dox Hisleires Marien nies і. 274. 27: Regesty d Nad pisi 
Fess ан hniseriptionss, pub. by the Society for the Pro- 


monen of Education Among the Jews of Russia, pp. de €f scq. 
St) Petersburg, INM, 


bn H. R. 


ARMENIA: Formerly a kiugdom of western 
Asia, now (% f apportioned among Russin. Tnr- 
hey, aml Persia. According to the Peshitta and 
Targum Onkelos, the “Mimi” of the Bible (Jer. li. 
is Armenii -or rather a part of that country, as 
Ararat is also mentioned (Jsa. xxxvii; 38; H Kings 
xix. 37) as a part of Armenia. The 
cunciform inscriptions speak of * Man- 
nai ^ in the sume neihhiorhood (Schra- 
der, K. A. T.“ 2d ed, p. 423). In 
ancient times the Armenians were in communication 
with Tyre and other Phenician cities, in which they 
traded) with horses and mutes (Ezek. xxvii. 14). 
The Mesheeh mentioned in Ezek. xxvii. 13; xxxii. 
26: XXVXVijſi. 2, 2; xxxix. 1, and in Ps. exx. 5. are 
probably the Moschi (Assyrian, Muskie and Masha, 
tlie inlichitunts of the Mosehian mountains, between 
the Black and the Caspian seas; which contained rich 
copper mines. » Tuba“ (Assyrian, Tehl), which is 
always mentioned in connection with Mesheeh, is 
the name of the Tibareni; who lived to the south- 
сач of the Black sea. The name of the Moschi is 
perhaps preserved in Mzehet, the ancient capital 
of Iberia (Georgia, now a small vilage and station 
on the Transeaucasian railroad, about. fourteen Eng- 
lish miles from ‘Tiflis, 

Descendants of the Jewish captives who were 
carried away from Jernsalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
have dived in great numbers in the Parthian and 
Persian countries adjoining Armenia, and, occupy- 
ing themselves with agrieultnre and handicrafts, at- 
tained wealth and lived peacefully under the rule 
of their * Princes of the Diaspora " (* resh galuta 7), 
who were supposed. to be descendants of David 
М. Brann and D. Chiwolsou, iu the article ° Yevrei.” 
in Entziklopedicheski 8lovar," vol xi, sr., St. 
Petersburg, 1894). | 

According to Moses of Chorene (fifth century), 
King Hratchai (Fiery -Eyc) obtained from Nebuchad- 

полаг, king of Babylon, a distin- 


In 
the Bible. 


Early guished Jewish captive, named Sham- 
Settlement. bat (which name, accarding to A. 


Harkavy. is identical with “Sabbat "), 
Whom he loaded with honors. From Shambat de- 
scended the family of BAGRATUNEr (or Bagration), 
Which heads the list of the Russian nobility (see 
jobrinski, " Dvorvanskie Rody,” i. 1, St. Peters- 
burg. 1590, When Vagharshak, brother of the Par- 
План king Mithridates I., and the founder of the 
Arshak dynasty, ascended the throne of Armenia 
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апа settled by him in the capital of Artashat. 


Arles 
Armenia 


150 n. ., he intioduced a new rule in the govern- 
ment of the country, nominating the dew Bagarat, 
a descendant of Shambat, hereditary viccroy (е 
rar, satrap). and coronator (asyet); that is, the official 
charged. with the duty of placing the crown on the 
head of the ruler. This dignity and duty remained 
wilh the Daziatuni family until the end of the 
Arshak dynasty in 433. The coronation, thence- 
forth, depended for its validity upon the perform- 
ance of this act (N. O. Emin, ®" Minutes of the Sixth’ 
Session of the Fifth Russian Archeological Con- 
gress,” held at Tillis, September, 1881, fo be found 
in " Russische Revue,” xviii; 309-311). But accord- 
ing to modern critics (Gatschimid and others) the 
work of Moses of Chorene is of a later date and his 
statements are open to question. 

During his expedition to Palestine, to take venge- 
ance ou Queen Cleopatra af Egypt, Tigranes took 
a great. nnmber of Jews captive. He settled them 
in Armavir aud in the city of Vardges, on the river 
Ksikh, which subsequently became large commer- 
cial center. King Arsham, the brother of Tigranes, 
imprisoned the coronator Папаша, ава deprived 
him of all honors, because he liberated from bond- 
age the Jewish high priest Hyreanus. Josephus 
relates that Cleopatra took part in Antony's expe- 
dition to Armenia, when Antony subdned Armenia 
and “sent Artabazes, the son of Tigranes, in bonds, 
with his children and procurators, to Egypt” (^ Ant.” 
xv. 4, ¥$ 3). He also states that the Herodian honse 
was related to the royal house of Armenia (* Ant." 
xviii, 5. S 4; „//. xiii. 16. S 4). 

Many captive Jews were removed by Arsaces 
(85-127 of the common era) from the city of Ernanda 

Ac- 
cording to tradition, the family of AMATUNI, Which 
was of Jewish origin, came’ from Oriental Aryan 
countries to Armenia in the reign of Arsaces, 

At the end of the reign of Arshak, during his 
iniqnitons persecution, the Persian. king Sapor II. 
(about 860) ordered the destruction of the fortifica- 

tions surrounding all the Armenian 


Carried cities, and also commanded that all the 
Away by Jewsand Judaizers of the city of Van, 
Persians. who had been transferred to that city 


during the reign of Tigranes, should 

betaken into captivity and settled in Aspahan. 
Faustus, the Byzantine Hth century), in descri- 
bing the invasion of the Persians in the time of King 
Sapor II. (810-380), relates that the Persians re- 
moved from the city of Artashat 40,000 Armenian 
and 9.000 Jewish families: from Ernandashat 20,000 
Armenian and 30,000 Jewish; from Zeragavan 5,000 
Armenian and 8.000 Jewish; from Zarishat 14,000 
Armenian and 10,000 Jewish; from Van 5,000 Kr. 
menian and 18,000 Jewish: and from Nakhichevan 
2.000 Armenian and 16,000 Jewish families (260-370). 
This great mass of Jews, according to Faustus, had 
originally been transported from Palestine by King 
Tigranes Arshakuni, While these figures may be 
exaggerated, there can be hardly any dönbt that 
Armenia at that time possessed a large Jewish pop- 
ulation (sce. Erseh and Gruber, " Encyklopiidie,” 
xxvii. 440 (? «eq. ; Gritz, “Gesch. der Juden," iv. 
422; Jost, "Gesch. der Israel," ii. 128, Leipsie. 
1858; Harkavy. “ Vyestnik Russkikh Yevreyev,” 


Armenia 
Armilus 
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1871; "BRHurzsvyet," qpSS82- F. Lazarus, in Briifl’s 
* Jahrbuch," x. 31. 35). 

Iu the Tamm (Yor Git; vi. AS a rabbi, Jaceh of 
Armenia, aud the Academy ef Nisibis ure referred 
10. whieh woes to preve that lw 
scholaz-hip Honrished there, fu the 
Stetten sentury Jewish qadsoners. of 
war were Бели from Armenia to 
Antiochia, and were ranseaned bv the dews there 
Yeb, 45%. To the question (Bab, Sanh. 21.7 
Whither were the Pou Трех driven, Mar Zuna kdr 
centurviauswers: Po Virieaz and Ratbi Hanipa: 
“Теле Shur [bp] niens Africa is said 1o 
be Iberia бегин amd Slut may be, as Нагках у 
suggests, Се, between Assyria and Armenia c. 
Harkavy, "He Yebudim v Sefa ha Slavin.” pp. 
105-109, and his rejdy to Steinscebieider, ILB. ix. 15. 
% in“ Roman ob Alexandrve,” 1202, p. 32. note). 

Armenia is also таслис in the Midrashün: 
“God said, if T let than pass threneh the deserts, 
they will die of starvation, Therefere I lead them 
by the road of Armenia, where they will tind cities 
and fortresses and plenty of provisions“ (ham. I. i. 
10. See also Canti Ro. Aansrerdanted.. p. 198, 

The Kamite Ibn Yusuf. Yakub ab Kirkisani, in 
treating of Jewish sects in his Arabie work, written 
in 851, speaks of the seet founded by Musa al-Za'fa- 
orani, Musa—known under the name of Abu-Inran 
of Tillis—lived in the ninth century. He was born 
in Бача, but settled in the Armenian city ed Titis, 
where he found followers; who spread all over Ar- 
шеп. ан under the mane of » Titisites” NELLE 
sinis, still existed in. Kirkismi's time. “It isin- 
teresting to know, by the Way.” SAVS Harkavy, 
"that in the ninth and tenth centuries such a large 
Jewish community existed in Titlis. in which a 
separate seet could be formed” (A. Ilarkavx. in 
“Zapiski Vostochinivo Otdyeleniva Inperatorskavo 
Russkave Archeologiclieskavo: Obshehestva.” viii. 
Sp 7711 ШЕ in" Voskhod," 1896, ii. 23.5. эв). 

Hasdai ben Isaac, in his letters to the king of the 
Chazars (about 960), says that it was his intention te 
send his letters by way of Jerusalem. Nisibis, Ar- 
menia, and Barker which fact is proof of the exist: 
ence at that тане of Jewish communitiesin Armenia 
(see А. Harkavy, “Soobshcheniva o Chazarakh.” in 
js Yevreiskaya Biblioteka.“ vil. 143-153 $ 

»njunim of "Tudela in his “Travels” (Mascot: 
1160-1173) says that the power of the Prince of the 
Exile (Exilarch) extends itself over all the com- 
munities in the following countries: Mesopotamia, 
Persia. all of Armenia, and the country of Kota, 
near Mt, Arzt, In Nisibis--7a large city. richly 
Watered “—he fond a Jewish. community of abont 
1.000 souls. Pethahiah of Regensburg. in his “Sib. 
bub ha Okam” 4 {1зә-11МЛл), narrates that from Cha- 
zavia he traversed the land of Torarna, and from To- 
garar entered into the land of Arttrat (Armenia). 
reaching Nisibis in eight days. In another passage 
he speaks of large Armenian cities, containing few 
Jews In ancient times the Jewish population [of 
these cities] was targe; but owing to internal strife, 
their uumbers were greatly reduced. Tuev seat- 
tered and went to various cities of Babylon, Media, 
Persia, and Kush.” | 


In 16046 the Spanish adventurer Don Juan Me- 
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nesses came to Constantinople to offer Turkey the 


| deaninion of à whole Armenian province inhabited by 


а-ы — 


Jews (immer. 7 Gesch des Osmanischen Beielies 7 
v. 392. For modern history.. reference mav le 
made to the respective cities and conntries, 

Bin %: Kii: For the pein facets of Ibis соте Mone of 
Chee bas been relied преп. Moses Ciorenesis, ed. WI. 
ten, Lette. I:: fest Arine nii Mois na Chari lar, 
эн. be N. Ө, Emin pp. 35-57, 24 20, 09 68, 77, N. 1. Joe 
Iis, pne 110. 115. 02: Lanebeds, Colli etie des Histeires Vp. 
mnt e: Feutus tle Pia d 21 275: DreV hesti, 
Тон Мої t ге фен Каке t Ss. 
ISM sappdenient, qe 1003 Алу ё N.. J. &. EH. E. 
EX хере. Geschichte. Sa od. jii. ] 35: . Harkayy. tol, 
52 f/. % Ye ere ine Zhieshish e Drorinap U Fe milet na TETTE 
ete М. PelersGuye. INS ond the Mu- Ie ic! Works: 
Hamburger. Jè. Ii. J. ii. 72. SIAR и RIG ISS iin. 9 21. 
IS:: Jest, Fr. i. des I &. i. 550 540, Leipsie, 15: 
Mondusen. Römische Giseh. v. 46598 Berlin. 188; M. ]. iin: 
II It in. Méiairis Histeriques et Géogregbisues sur . 
mente. i. passim, Paris, ISIS: Nentaner, G. 7. СӨ, иш. 
40, Paris INS > and Werks mentioned tm ie ext. 

6. | II. I. 
---- In Rabbinical Literature: According to an 
old tradition, which has found striking veritienatio: 
in recent discoveries in Assyria, Mt. Ararat (Gen, 
viii, 4) was held to bean Armenian locality (Tare, 
Yer, od lin.: Josephus, Ant.“ i. 35). The render. 
ing of * Minni“ Jer. li. 27) by " Armenia,” as giver 
in the Targum, has also been verified, On the other 
hand, the identification of Harmonah (7 Harmon.” 
Amos ivi 3. R. V.) with Armenia CTargum, % doe: 
іх probably based. upon the false etymology of 
пола. as if the word were composed of Jerr Qno- 
tain} and monah (2359) (Armenian). 

h is probably on this false etyinologz that the 
Hasgadah bases the statement that upon their jour. 
ney from Palestine to the places whither they were 
deported, the Ten Tribes passed through Armenia. 
This.“ adds the Midrash. “was probably ordaiucd 
by God im order that the Israelites might pass 
through cultivated regions where they could easily 
procure food and drink, and not throneh the desert, 
Where they would suffer from hunger and thirst с 
(Lam. R. tol, 11 Apart from Nisibis, whieh ean 
net well be included in its limits, the Talinndie and 
Midrashic sources know almost nothing of Armenia. 
An amora, Jacob Armenaya by mune, is mentioned 
(Yer. Git. vi. 45u, below): vet it is donbtful whether 
the epithet Armenaya " here really signities * Arme- 
nian.“ Бау doubtful is the import of the passage 
(Yeb. 45), where Jewish captives are mentioned as 
having been transported from Arion to Tiberias. 
This Armon, contrary to the statements of Rapoport 
and Neubauer, can not be identical with Armenia. 
BIBLOGRAPUY : Neubauer, G. T. pp. 370 ef sry Rapoport. 

Erek Milling pp. Abi. Am; Kerem Hemid, v. 213. vi. 122. 

L. €. 

ARMENIAN VERSION OF OLD TESTA- 
MENT. See Bier TRANSLATION. 

ARMILUS: In later Jewish eschatology and 
legend. а king who will arise at the end of time 
against the Messiah, and will be conquered by him 
after having brought much distress upon Israel. 
The origin of this Jewish Antichrist (as he can well 
be styled in view of his relation to the Messiah) is as 
much involved in doubt as the different phases of 
his development, and his relation to the Christian 
legend and doctrine. | 

Saadia (born. S02; died 942) is the earliest. trust- 
Worthy authority that speaks of Armilus. He men- 
tions the following as a tradition of the ancients, 
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hence of the eighth. century at the latest: If the | God Himself made in the beginning of the world 


of Messianie 
them to re- 


themselves worthy 
God will foree 


Jews do not prove 
salvation. 


Saadia's решапсе by terrible persecutions. is 
Tradition consequence of these persecutions, а 
of scion of the tribe «f oseph will arise 
Armilus. and wrest Jerusaleni from the hands of 
the Edeinites; tbat is. ШП n Chris- 

tians: the Arabie teM of Laudaner, р. 229, has cor- 


ену Jerusalem. "and not “Temple. “asin the He- 
hew translation, Which lias H owing toan erroneous 
rites {рге 1: ПТ of the Ar; abic * ul hajl al nikadi las. а 
“Thereupon the kine, Avmilos. will conquer and sack 
the Holy Сиу, kill the inhabitants together with 
“rhe man [Messiali] of the tribe ef Joseph, “and then 


begin a general campaign against the Jews, forcing c 


hem to R into the desert, where they will safer 
untold misery.) When thes have been purified by 
sorrow and pain. the Messiah will appear wrest 
Jerusalem fron Arius, say him, and thereby 

hring the true salvation. 
Armilns for Nuultaz rather for Saadia's 
sonrees, nothing more or fess than the last power- 
fil anti-Jewish Kinz, the Gow of the 


ix oor 


Armilus prophets under another name (cour, 
inthe рае 7 Ennmot we Deot,” ed. Fischel, 
Apoc- viii 132-154: ed. Landauer, pp. 239- 
alyptic 2341) The same thing is sid of Gog 
Mid- that Saadi says of Armilus in “ A ggn- 
rashim. dat Mashiah “in Jellinek, "В. II.“ iii. 


141; but the rote scribed there to the 
Messiah, son of. Joseph. shows that this Midrash is 
not мах sourec, 

However, an entirely diferent shape and meaning 
are given to Armilus in some smaller Midrushim deal- 
ing with the “latter days." lu the 5 Midrash wa- 
Yoshi "—which comes nearest to Saadia’s concep- 
поп Атах is taken 10 be Gore's successor; bit is 
represented as a monstrosity, bald-headed, with one 
larze and one sniill eve, deaf. in the right ear and 
mained in tlie right arm, while the left arm is two 
and one-half ells lang. His battle with and his de- 
feit by the Messiah, son of Joseph, correspond. with 
Soadia’s account (Jelinek, B. II.“ i. 56; Tare. on 
Isa. Xi. 4: but see Steinschneider, lehr. Bibl." 
xiv. 45 AX similar description of Armilus is found 
hir" Nistarot R. Simon b. Yol ^ (Secrets of Simon 
b. Ха. а pseudepisraph. the latest redaction of 
Which can not amedate the first. crusade (Stein— 
schnetder, Z. D. M. G.” XXViii. 616). (Sce Apoca- 
утте LITERATURE, NEo-Hesrare, 10.) "Phestate- 
ment found there that Amniins is the sor of Satan and 
ofa stone (ейтек. "D. II.“ jii. SO) is an interpola- 
tion from another source, written in Aramaic., while 
the book itself is in Hebrew z noris this curious origin 
of Annilus mentioned anywhere else in tlie book. 
An entirely different conception of Armilus is found 

in the pseudepisgraphlis: “Zerubbabel,” 


Armilus “Otot ha-Mashiah” (Signs of the Mes- 
and аав" ей R. Simon b. Yohai” 
Satan. (Praye rof R. Simon b. Yola). Aside 


from a few unimportant variants in 
these three versious—the Zerubbabel seems to show 
the earlier, shorter. form—the у agree in the follow- 
ing description of Armilns: In. Rome there is a 
splendid marble statne of a beantiful girl which 


ONA SS АУС. accordius to the version given 
in Fell R. Simon.” Through sexual intercourse 
of evil men. oreven of Satan biniself, with this statue, 
a terrible creature. in human form was prodneed, 
whose dimensions их well as shape were equally 
monstrous. This creature, Алии by name— the 
Gentiles called him Antichrist. says the “Otot "— 
will set himself upas Messiah, even as God Himself, 
being recognized as such by the sons of. Eswari, that 
is. by the Christians. He agrees to accept ах his 
doctrine the Gospels, which the Christians lay Dbe- 
fore hin (® D. II.“ ii. 60; % —not te fillotain— 
sienifving semething offensive, morally as well 
relisiouslv, whereas (iota their 
prayers) P hen he turns to the Jews, especially 10 
their lender, Nehemiah b. Ibishicl saying, Bring 
vonr Torah and acknowledge that Баш God.” Ne- 
heniah and bis followers open the Torah and read 
fo Armibis, Î am the Lord. thy God: thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.” Part as Armilus 
nevertheless insists upon being recognized as God by 
the Jews, and they ery out to him that he is Satan 
and not God, a bitter battle breaks out between 
Armilus with an immense heathen army on the one 
side, and Nehemiah with 30,000 Jewish heroes oir 
the other. This unequal combat ends in the death 
of the ~ Ephliraimite Messiah“ and a million Jews. 
Kieran interval of forty-five days, during which the 
Jews unworthy of the Messianie glory die out (com— 
pare the similar statement in reference to the liber- 
ation from Egypt found already in the old Haggadah, 
Mekilta, КАЛАИ i... ed. Weiss, p. 29), and the rem- 
mmt have shown their true worth in sore trials and 
hitter sufferings in the desert whither they will have | 
fled, Michael will blow bis trumpet: then the Mes- 
siah and Elijah will appear. gather the dispersed of 
Israch and proceed to Jerisalem.— Armilus, inflamed 
against the Jews, will march against. the Messiah, 
nit now God Himself will war against Armilus and 
his army and destroy them; or the Messiah. аз one 
version has dt; will slay Armilus by the breath of 
his mouth (Jelinek, B. II.“ ii. 51. Hine 3. where the 
text is probably corrupt: compare H Thess. ii. 8). 
According toa Roman legend (sec Enscebius, * Chron- 
icon," J. xlvi. 7, ed. Mise, pp. 283, 284, and Book 
II. anno 1145). it was an Armilus who presumed 
to war with Jupiter, amd was slain by the latter's 
thunderbolt. In the Armilus legend the -Messiah 
takes the place of Jupiter, and here also Armilus is 
slant by fire and. sulphur. from heaven (Jellinek, 
“B. H.” ii. 62 
The alleged ENT of Armilus from a stone is a 
Jewish version of the wide-spread legend connected 
With the name of Virgil and referring 


ах signifie 8 


The Later ton statue that became a courte- 
Armilus zun among the Ronmnus (Giidemann, 


Legend. Gesch. des Erzieliungswesens ... der 
Juden in Набор.“ pp. 221 ef seq., 332. 
It is indeed not improbable that this borrowing 
from the Virgil legend was due to Christian influence. 
The antithesis, Clirist and Antichrist, which is the 
distinctive feature im the Christian legend of the An- 
tichrist, Jed already in the tenth century to the 
opinion that Antichrist also would be the offspring 
of a virgin and. of course, of Satan (see Bousset, 


epeped 
33: э}. 


Armleder 
Army 


“Antichrist,” pi 92, ап the description of St. Hilde- 
garde, Tile iii., visio si. cd. Mise, рр. 716 of seq. ). 
As to the origin of the mune Arnillus, whether it 
is derived. fron: Romulus; the founder of. Rome, or 
fran Ahriman. the evil princijde of the Persians, 

Artmainyus = A mnalgus (Pare. Isa. xi. 4 and 7I are, 

Yer. Deut. Xxxiv. 3n sce AGIHIMAN, ANTICHRIST, 

and ROMULUS, 

BIA: Bansset. Per Antichrist. especially pp. 66-70, 
sS English translation by A. Н. Renae, pp. 104 112 und 
ISS 10: Неи, in Kak Л S. vii. Ih: Franke. in . 
17. M. tt. lil. 20: Gritz, пе Weine & J. iir. fiir l- 
Пен MHL. po cand Geschichte, Sd ed. iv. 412: crünbani, 
ia A. 1. MG xyi D00; Gidenin, 1. des Erzahungs- 
Wise us hir ducha du lalen, pre ab sequ 592 ti: Horo- 
мих, Bel 1 Eod -=. 30. 25: 10. Капи. in Monats- 
sehritt, xl. Ez. En: Kohler in Z. J. M. 6G. XXIid. ӨЗ; Кори, 
atrach Completuim. ( MI Du; Nous, бел єн лин] 
Lateiuischi Та реб, i. 211 243: Jelinek, Iotredaction 
to 5. 1 ha-Midrash. ii. 21 28. ad. I; Sehürer, Ci. 


Sd ., ji. эз, 335 Vogelstein and. Ru-. Ose хє der Juin 
in It. i. Dat seg: Zunz, ti. V. 2a ed. p. 2155. 
K. ' L. G. 


ARMLEDER PERSECUTIONS: A series of 
perseeutions by a band of narauders who in 13389-39 
massacred a large number of. Jews in Alsace, In 
1336 а nobleman of Franconia, pretending that an 
angel had commissioned him to do xo, rathered a 


hand of desperadoes and үа and murdered the: 


Jews, These assassins styled themselves ~ Juden- 
керег  (Jewheaters) Somewhat liter John 
Zimberlin, an innkeeper of Upper Alsace, followed 
the example sev in Ктапсеша. He tied pieces. of 
leather round his arms and bade his followers do 
the same, This vave rise to the name” Armleder,” 
Their leader was called. 7 King Armleder," and 
under him they marched. through Alsace, killing 
many Jews. 

Those who were fortunate enough to escape. ted 
to Colmar, where the citizens protected them. 
Annleder, whom success had Intoxicated, hesieged 
the city and devastated the хитта country, 
The citizens asked Enperer Louis af Bavaria to 
assist them. When Armleder heard that the im- 
períal treops were approaching, he fled to France. 
No sooner had the emperor Heft the country, 
ever, than Armleder again appeared. 

The lords of Alsace, under the leadership of the 
bishop of Strasburg, formed an alliance (May 17, 
153%). the members of which piediged themselves to 
jarrsue Armleder and fifteen of his most prominent 
followers. But it was very ditlieult te attack. Arm- 
leders adherents: and in the following year a 
knight. Rudelph of Andlan. made an agreement 
with * King Ammleder,” granting an anmesty to him 
and his followers, provided that for the next ten 


how- 


years they wonld refrain from molesting the Jews, 
Though attacks ceased for à short tine, the Jews, 


during the ten years. of armistice, never lived in 
security; and in 134 there occurred the terrible mas- 
хастех on the occasion of the АСК Ати. to which 
the attueks of Armnleder had been the prelude. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Scheid, Histoire ies Juifs «P Alsace, Paris, 
18. pp. M3 ef. sry.: кершй, Jildisehe Merkaclirdigkriten, 
Froukfort-on-the-Main, i. 455, 1714. whom Gritz (Gesch. der 
Judei, ЗА ед. vii. Жї) follows, is very inaccurate, 
G. D. 
ARMORY: A wad occurring only three times 
in the A. V. In Jer. J. 23 it is used fi guratively 
(“The Lord hath. opened his armory and топан 
forth the weapons of his ШИ ТИШЕП Song 
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scarcely indicates these distinetions fully, 
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af Songs iv. 4 reference is made tea tower of David. 
bnilt for an Armory, on the walls of which there 
"hang a thousand bneklers, all shields of mishty 
men.” In Neb. ii. 19 Ezer. son of Jeshua. under. 
took the repairof the city wall opposite the eniranee 
tothe “armory at the tuming” (of the wall. Thus 
there seem io have been one oranore buildinis de 
voted to the Storage of arms, as it is mentioned in 
I Nines x. 17 that Solomon kept five hundred olden 
shields “in the house of the forest of Lebanon.” 
J. IR. F. YEN. М. 


ARMS. 
ARMY.—Biblical Data: This term, here изе 


to desirmate the defensive force of Israel at all states 
of the nation’s history, embraces widely dissimilar 
agerematims of inen. The Hebrew vocabulary | 
Thus, 
the mest comprehensive Hebrew term is D= (^ fore” 
or" forees 7); NIN. mneh more common designation, 
is properly “an army in the field ^; while 2 
means "an army in order of battle.“ As the char- 
acter of any fighting body depends upon its cow- 
positi and organization, the subject will here Ье 
treated from this point of view. The decisive his 
torical dividing-point is the institution of a standin. 
Army in the time of King David. an epoch coeva’ 
with the establishment. of the kingdom. 

In the old. tribal days Jevies were made by tke 
chief of cach clan, to be emploved cither in the sen 
eral canse or in the interests of the 
chin itself. As typical of this custom 
may be cited the levy of АВгайһаш. 
mentioned. in Gen, xiv. Abraham 
here musters his own well-tried &ervantslheredi: 
tary retainers, net ehatiels af questionable Jovalty— 
апа these constitute а militiry hody prepared. 10 
operate in the maneuvers of the brief ширай 
(xiv. 14). In verse 24 «f the sume Chapter 
tion is given «f the readiness with which kindred or 
friendly clans fell in with a movement to help the 
general cause. The “army " here consists of all те. 
liable, able-bodied men, who possess no other dis. 
cipline than that acquired in the vicissitudes of 
semi-nomadie life. The same conditions apply 10 
the deeds recorded. in Gen, xxxiv, 25, xlviii. 22. and 
virtually remain unchanged during the desert wan- 
derings «f the tribes, The encounter with Amalek 
(Ex. xvii. 8-13) is an example of these frequent 
conflicts with alien peoples, which are also vividly 
exemplitied in the eradual subjugation of the Ca- 
nmuudtes by the Hebrew confederacy, detailed. in 
Judges i Iii. 5, where the attack. is described. as 
being made either by single clans or by a combina- 
tion of tribes. Here the fighters include all those 
capable of bearing arms, the division of forces de- 
pending solely upon the ex cencies of the occasion. 

A slightly different: system prevailed after. the 
settlement had been fairly established, The neces- 

sity of defending territory once. ac- 

Afterthe quired led to the formation of a kind 
Settlement of Irregular militia in cach consid- 
in Canaan. crable district. Combinations for 

the common defense against external 
and internal enemies naturally followed; and these 
gradually ded to the formation of an clementary 


Sce WEAPONS. 


In Tribal 
Days. 


а SU Hes. 
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Army erzanization. in which the unit consisted of 
T military body or company 01112) of no fixed nu- 
шенеп standard. but accustomed. to act. together 
and te obey а popular leader. The existence of 
such companies is already indicated in the Song of 
Deborah (Judges v. 14. Hebr.) where dt is snd: 
“Prom Machir came down the troop-leaders | АСУ. 


“eovernors “J. and from Zebulon those marching 


with the baton of the captain ^; the captain here be- 


ing “the writer" (see A. Va or the man who Kept 
the muster voll of his troop—a duty later deleted 
ta a special officer (Jer. lii. 250. Such companies 
consisted of Volunteers, many of whom in course of 
time took up the business as ii permanent occupation, 
Ju periods of national or local danger these men were 


the landed. proprieter furnished his contingent of 
fighting-men in proportion to his wealth; and his 
military reputation ordinarily depend- 


Elements cd upon such display of force. This 
fora was one of the reasons why Gideon, 
General the most stable of the judges, was 
Levy. chosen. to take the lead against. the 


Midianites, In the later period. of 
the Judges there were three elements in a general 
levy: (1) casual reernits, a more or less. irrespon- 
sible body: (2) the freemen of the family or house- 
hold. with their bondinen; (3) irregular troopers 
of the пега order. Gideon's sifting process on 


the march (Judges vii; 34 seg.) illustrates the various 
grades of quality in his motley Army. 
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AN ASSYRIAN ARMY MARCHING THROUGH A WOODED REGION. 


(From Layard, * Nineveh,”’) 


of great service fo their people; but when no great 
occasion demanded their interference, they were apt 
lo become a species of licensed freebooters Both 
Јер and Samson кесш to have been. typical 
leaders of sneh free-lanees, whose capacity for mis- 
chief, in the event of a wide-spread discontent with 
the existing order of things, was exemplitied. by 
David's band of eutlaws. 

While some of the roder and rougher of the judges 
thus became leaders of semi-professional warriors, 
an entirely different order of soldiery was being de- 
veloped in а more regular way. As the clan and 
fumily Chiefs of the earlier days pnt their men into 
the field and Jed them, so in more settled times the 
great Тапапоегх furnished their respective quotas 
for the common defense. Thus the term ben ^32 
(ог Ми ууй some cases came to signify both 7 nian 
of valor? and “апап of property "that is to хау, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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The reign of Saul constituted a stage of transition 
in the military as well as in all the other affairs of 
Israel. During this régime the Phi- 


Reign of listines, the most military people of 
Saul. Palestine, had become a constant 
menace to the Hebrews, and had 


thereby revealed the imperative necessity both of a 
stable government and of a standing Army for the 
nationaldefense, It was merely an unclassified levy 
that Saul had with diflicilty raised against the Am- 
monites (I Sam. Xi. 7 et xq.). After the repulse of 
those tribes, however, he dismissed the greater part 
of the host, retaining 3.000 to hold poigts of vantage 
in Bethel and Gibeal against the Philistines (I Sam. 
xiii. 2% x«q.). Naturally, the king and the crown 
prince Jonathan divided. the command between 
them; the former selecting for his special service 
any man distinguished for personal prowess (I Sam. 


Nive „, But the changing fortiiiesof the war and 
the Kites mental troubles precluded any further 
development. Thus; while a standing foree was 
recognized as necessary, the soldier was still any 
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Such a militia, nat- 
urally, provided its own supplies (compare I Sam. 
Nvil. 17), and received no pay. 

The decisive advance made hy David consisted in 
his having at the ерид, and indeed as an append- 


опо сарае of bearing arms. 
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age to the court, a small body of chosen. troops 
who were strict Iv professionals, were equipped with 
а regular commissariat, and. reccived fixed. wages 
(compare I Kings iv. These were net chosen, 
like the old levies, by tribal representation, but were 


O ~ 
211]. 


recruited from the best availalile 
Reign of sonrces. Some had doubtless been 
David. members of David's former band of 


ontlaws, while others were. Philis- 
tines: and jt was from the latter that the whole 
body derived its name. saban Men € Cherethites 
amd Pelethites 7) At the same time. the ener 
militia was still maintained and extended (HH Sam. 
xviii. 1; II Kings i. 9; xi. J. 19). Upon the death 
of David's old general Josh, the captain of the 
gnard Benaiah heeame commander of the whole 
Arme: and it may be assumed that thencefarth the 
twa positions were nsially vested in the same officer, 

AT hopes that Israel wonld continue to be a great 
military nation came to an end through the miszov- 
тинен an the later years of Solomon, and the schism 


"which it occasioned; nor had the Army under David 


attained to an equality with the re- 


Decline spective military fore of other lead- 
Under Ing Eastern nations of the period. In 
Solomon; David's time, cavalry fermed no part 
Cavalry. of the service, Introduced by Solo- 


mon, it had to be abandoned hy the 
immediate snecessors of that roler. Both horses 
and chariots; however, were employed during and 
after the Syrian wars. According to the report ef 
Shalmaneser II. of Assyria, who fought ах hin 
in 824 H.., Ahab had 2.000 chariots: and the decline 
of the military powerof northern Israel was marked 
by the reduction to which the snceessers of the latter 
had to submit (II Kings vii. 13. xiii D., Thus. 
Hezekiah of Judah was ridiculed by an Assyrian 
legate beeatise of his lack of war-horses and riders 
(Н Kings xvii. 2%. All branches of the service 
were most. fully developed in the military era of 
Jeroboam II. and Uzziah (Azariah). It is certain 
that the permanent maintenance of a large cavalry. 
force was made dient for Israel hy reason of the 
rigged nature of the ground. Moreover, the Proph- 
els opposed. cavalry as a foreign. innovation, and 
as (ending to encourage relations with Egypt, the 
country from which most af the war-horses were 
furnished (Isa. xxxi. 1): and the service wit further 
condemned as fostering a reliance upon mere human 
force (compare Ps, xx, 7, xxxiii. 7, exlvii. 10). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY! Apart from the data furnished by the Bible it- 
self, some casual thfornudion is viven in Joeplais . Н. 
The inscriptional accounts of. Assyrian wars in Svria and Pal- 
„Stine afford a few details. For the army operations of 
antiquity in the Orient, he Куурап and the Assyrian monu- 
шеша хер гох expecially the later — are ef Ший value. 
Special treatises are: Gleiebgross, De Re Militeri Hebr- 
erui, 1690: Zacharias, under the same title, 1735, and the 
anlicies in Ihe Bible dictionaries, Ant the bent of whieh is 
hil of Bennett in the Eyre. Biblien. See also Spitzer, 
Das Hoer- und WH hiy-Cresetz der Alten ler., Ji. u. 2A ed., 
1879: Nowack, Hebretisehe Archdoloyic, i. T, sey.: F. 
Sehwally, Nendtische Kriegslterthtiner, vel. i., Leipsic, 


mol. 
J. F. MC. 


J. In. 
— Ancient and Medieval: Of peacefnl disposi- 
tien, the Jews at all times have shown bravery in war. 
As the terms far virtne among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, аркет, and ru respectively, are derived from 
military prowess, so the nobleman ameng the He- 
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leu is edel Tih haz il“ (һе man of [military | 
ыеп н: Warrior). Abraham, the prototype of 
sa palm, While guided by the words, 7 Let there 
hene Mif E pray thee, between me and thec... 
Dg We breiliren ^ (Gen, Nili; 8. R. V.). goes 
cp ts To Wn einst the four mighty kings 
espeeue his nephew. and refuses te take a portion 
the spedis after having liberated the land of 
Selon (GeL xiv. 14-25). 11 Tell to 

Spirit Egis, net te Jacobs, lot to 7 Hive by 

ot Bravery. the sword ^ (Gen. XXvii. dO); vet no 
sooner did. Simeon and Levi, the sons 

‘od learn ef the villainy (not “folly.” as in A. 
oss] 2. Voy whieh Sheehem, the son of Пот, 
б wrought with regard to their sister Dinah. than 
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Persian Foot-Soldiers. 


(Afer Conte and Vlandin, ** Ja Perse Ancienne.) 


They troek cach man his sword. and came upon the 
Өтү holly. and slew all the miles 7 (Gen, NNNiV.). 
The Mesaje kaws on warfare, whieh insist that peace 
should be offered to a City hefore it be besieged 
ent. xx; 10% are framed on the presimiption that 
faint-hearbaliess is rare mnong the people: since the 
officers are enjomed to. ine before the battle the 
preelingdion: What man is there that is fearful 
ин Taint-heurted? Jet him go and return unto his 
bense Jest his brethren's heart faint as well as his 
heart Deut, XX. 8; compare Josephus,” Amt.” iv. 
Slt: Seth viii. 1. Indeed. the Song of Deborali 
echoes the spirit ef heroic warfare, while it upbraids 
rhe gribes and clans that abode by the sheepfolds 
ated would not come to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty (hidees v. ехе, 16. 23). Thus the 
battle of Gideon (/, vii.) was a battle of heroes. 80 
da the feats of Sand (E Sam. Xi. 7-11), of Jonathan 
ӨЗ. МУ. 13-15; compare II Sam. i. 22), of David 
d Sam. xvii, xviii; 7) and. his men (II Sam. xxiii.) 
wud the warlike psalins (Ps; xx., xlvii., Ixviii., ex., 
eXlixo testify to the valne laid on prowess by the 
Hebrew nation, The religious enthusiasm of the 
Ийанонеапх lent to tbeir patriotism in war ‘stil 
greater intensity, and made of the people a race 
et heroes (I Масе. ili. 91, iv. S ef seg., v. BÎ ef seq, 
vi. 42). 


Under the Hasmonean. dynasty a regular Army | 
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was formed (E Mace, xiv. 32), the soldiers receiving 
payment. Jews served ax mercenaries in the Syrian 
Army also (1 Mace. X. 36). Hyreanns ]. was the 
earliest to maintain foreign mercenaries (Josephus, 
"Ant xiii S. $ h: Mesander Janmens did hke- 

Wise (Josephus. “ FF 
One of the chief obstacles in Jewish warfare at 
the besinning of the Hasmencan uprising was that 
the Jews were prevented. from carrying arms on 
the Sabbath. This exposed them to the peril of 
being attacked without being able to defend them- 
selves (see I Mace. ii. 39: Josephus, “ 3. J.“ i. 7. 8 
ii. 16, S4: %. unt.“ xviii. 9, § 2); but it was 
decided that in defense, and in sieges as well, when 
the warriors were regarded as carrying ont special 
divine ordinances, fighting on the Sabbath day was 
permitted (1 Macc. ii. 41: Sifre, Dent. 204; Shab. 
Hào. Whether arms may be carried on the Sabbath 
as an ornament of the warrior, or not, is à matter of 
dispute between Eliezer-—whio stands on the afirma- 
tive side — and the other. Чаппай, 


J. 
e), 


Fighting whip se in weapons of war a neces- 
on sary evil that the Messianic: time, the 
Sabbath. world’s great Sabbath, will do away 
| with (Shab. vi 4) “Nor did our 
forefathers.” says Josepliis (* Contra. Ap." i. 12), 


C betake themselves, ах did. some others, to robbery ; 


nor did they, in order to gain more wealth, fall into 
foreien wars, although our country contained many 
ten thousands of men of courage sufficient. for that 
purpose," Of the heroje valor displayed by the 
Jews at the siege of Jerusalem. the last three books 
of Josephus on the wars of the Jews, and the Mid- 
rashim, give ample testimony. It filled. Titus and 
his soldiers with admiration. And yet, despite the 
terrible lesses and Cre tortures inflicted upon the 
nation by the victor, the war spirit did not die out 
in the Jewish people, Bar Kokba’s Army, which 
tradirion places at 200,000 men, performed wonders 
of heroism (Git. 57.7: Lam. R. ii. 2: Yer. "Гаазі. iv. 
Gr: Pesik. R. 29, 80 fed. Friedmann, p. 1395 et seq. |). 

The story of Annar (Hanilni) aud ASINA? (Hasi- 
mii), the Jewish robber generals, whose Army filled 
the lands of Babylonia and Parthia with fear, forms 
a strange chapter in the history of the Jews of the 
East (see Josephus, ^ Ant.” xviii. 9, 23 1-9). 

mt not only in their own country did the Jews 
prove to be brave soldiers. Josephus (* Ant." Ki. 8, 
$ 5) records that many Jews enlisted of their own 
accord in the Army of Alexander the Grent, and that 
Ptolemy I.. recoguizing their bravery and loyalty, 
took many Jews and distributed them into garrisons 
Gh. xii. 1. Ptolemy Philometor and his wife Cleo- 
patra committed their whole kingdom to Onias and 
Dositheus. the two Jewish generals of the whole 
Anny, whose bravery and Jovalty were the safe- 
guards of the queen in times of great 
peril (Josephus, ^ Contra Ap." ii. 5). 
Helkias and Ananias, two Jewish gen- 
erals of Cleopatra, saved her throne 
from the onslaughts of her own son, Ptolemy Lathy- 
rus (dei, “Ant.” xiii. 13, & 1). 

Seleucus. Nicator and Antiochus, his grandson. 
kines of Syria, received aid from the Jews in their 
wars, and in recognition endowed them with many 
privileges of citizenship (/. xii. 3, £3 1-8), The 
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Jews aided the Romans. also. in their wars. Espe- 
cially did Julins Cesar speak in termsof high praise 
of the valor displayed by the fitteen hundred Jewish 
soldiers engaged in his wars against Egypt und 
asainst Mithridates of Региаших; and in recognition 
of tbeir services he conferred especial favors on 
Hy remus, the high priest, and on the Jewish people 
Gb, xiv, S- 10). Mark Ant ony received assistance 
from Jewish soldiers, Herad hay ing formed an Army 
of five Jewish and five Bonam cohorts ( xiv, 15 j, 
8 255. On the other hand, Mark Antony. at the request 
of Hy reanus; exempted the Jews from service in the 
armies becuse. the * Wele net al: owed to 1 armis 
or to travel on the Sabbath G^, xiv. 10. 13). 

I was reserved forthe Christi: an emperi ror Honorias 
to issue (EEN) a decreerenewed bv Theodosii, bv 
Clotaire II., and by tlie Byzantine e mpe rors—forbid- 
ding Jews and Samaritans to ds in the Roman 
army (Codex "Pheodcsianus, xvi; 1. 8. 16). probably 
In View of their Sabbath observanee, ee Die 
Bürgerliche Verbessernng der Juden? i E 51) sing- 
gested; but, ashe contended %. р. 154), d 
“ога ee "lent reason (see also Protocole der Drit- 
ten Rabbiner-Versammbme zu Breslaun.” 1516, p. 
196: *Juden-Emineipation;" in Erste and Gruber, 
" Encyklopiüdie;" p. 297, nete 49), 

Of the military spirit of the Jews of Babylonia 
the following fact bears, testimony: Twe Ave thon- 

sand Jews had foucht in defense of 
Babylonia. (sure Mazaca against Sapori., only 

to be defeated: and massacred: and 
When the news reached Samne the great teacher of 
Nehardea and friend of the new dynasty, he would 
hot show signs of monrning, as Iris pitriotie feel- 
ing Was stronger Than his love for his core Tisrionists 
(М.К. 96). 

Of the warlike spirit of the Jews in Arabia, the 
story of. Dhu-Newas and the chivalry of МАМАК AL 
IBN-ADIYA are by themselves хисе testimony, 


When Mohammed came to Medina he found the 
whole country full of Jews ready te resist him with 


arms in hand, and he was anxious to make them his 
allies. "Phey refused. But thongh they were noted 
for being brave and sturdy fighters, they lacked 
касне" skill and organization. First the Banu 
hainuka were surrounded, exprared, and allowed 
to leave the conniry for the Holy Land; then the 
Banu Nadhir, part of whem were massacred, the 
rest emisrating alsoto Palestine: J ist ly 
the Jews of Khaibar. after having 
fonght like Viens, surrendered and 
emigrated to Babylonia (ON, = The sword which 
the Hasmoneans had w ielded in defense of their re. 
rion, and which was in turn used by the Zealots 
and the Arabian Jews [in the eanse of free dom], was 
wrong from the hands of the last Jew ish he Toes of 
Khaibar” (Graetz, “History of the Jews." iii. 83). 
Benjamin of Tudela (twelfth century) found ar in- 
dependent Jewish warrior tribe living in the high- 
lands of Khorasan near Jisipur. unmhering many 
thousand families. regarding themselves as descend- 
ants of Dan. Херои, Asher, and N; aphtali; under 
a Jewish prince of the mame of Joseph Amarkala 
ha-Levi (Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher. рр. З 
ct xq). Another independent. Jewish trihe hent 
upon Warlike expeditions is mentioned by Benjamin 
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ах living in the district of Tehanm in Yemen (rh, 
p. 70). 

When the city of Naples was besieged in 536 by 
Belisarins, the general of the emperor Justinian. the 
Jews. besides supplying the city with all necessaries 
during the siege, fonght so bi: ively in defense of 

the part of the city nearest. the sen. 


In that the en emy did not venture toit- 
Southern tack that апте: und when Bejisa- 
Europe. rins at last forced his entrance, the * 


Sill offered heroic. resistance e, accord: 
Ine tothe conte mpor; ry testimony of Proe pins" De 


Bello Gothicormi" i. 9: Graetz. “History of the 
Jews.” dit Bl af NO: Güdemanm, “Gesch. des Erzic. 
"rr sengder Jnden in Italien.“ p. ). When 


Arles was bestezcd by the vsenerals of Pheodoric 

(ЗОМ). the Jews, loyal and sratefnl te Clovis, their 

king. took an active part in the defense of the City. 
(Gritz. "Gesch. der Juden,“ v. 56; Eng. transi.. 

iii. 36). 

Jewish soldiers assisted Childerie in his war: чам 

Wamba. The Moors аге ssid to have entrusted to 
Jews the smardiamship of the conquered. cities of 


Spam. Under King Alfonse VI of Castile, in 1068, 
| 40,000 Jews fought against Yusuf ibn 
In Spain. "leshutin in the battle of Zalaka. with 


such heroism that the battle-tield was 
covered with their bodies. Under Alfonso VIII. 
(1166-1214) there were many warriors among the 
Wealthy and cultured Jews of Toledo that fongrhit 
brave ly avast the Mo. nu tz. “History of the 
Jews ili. 886. German J.. vi. 229), Alfonso X. 
called the Wise.” while ToU had many Jews in 
bis army: and in the саре of Se ville (1208) ihe 
Jewish warriors distinguished themselves so highly 
that, in compensation for their services, Alfonso 
alloted to them certain lands for the formation of a 
Jewish village. He also transferred to them three. 
mosques Which they turned into synazognes, The 


cruel firmaticism of the Moors hi 101 PI mated the 
Jews. who were now won over to the Christians by 


the tolerant mile of the latte гб гаси //. iii. 592: Ger- 
man ed., vii. 136). Jews fought bravely at the side 
of р ‘dei the Cruel in defense of the cities of Tole do, 
Briviesca, and Burgos, against Henry de Trastamara. 
his brother, and had to pay for their lovalty to their 
hing cither with their lives and the lives of their 
undefe таса wives and children, or, as the Jews of 
Burgos had to do, witha he "vy гапхо to the re- 
lentless victor (Graetz. V iv. 12 Зем; Gernmm ed., 
vii. 424). 
According to Brisch (¢ Geseh. der Jude ‘nin Сор. 

i. 77). the Jews of Cologne carried arms. The у 
Were enjoined to take active part in the military 
service and to defend the c Wy in case of war Со. 
ner Gesehichtsqnelen,” ii. 256, $11): the rabbis on 
the Rhine permitted the Jews to do so in case of 
siege. When execmmmmicated by Pope Gregory 
VIL. Henry IV. was deserted by princes and priests, 
states and cities. bur the Jews of Worms in com- 
mon with their Christian fellow citizens stood by 
him and defended him with arms in hand. The em- 
peror showed his recognition in the shape of decrees 
releasine them from Davin: toll in Frank fort-on-the- 
Main. Dortmund. Nuremberg, and other centers of 
commerce (Gritz, " Gesch, der Juden.“ vi. SN) Jews 


defended the city of Priimue against the Swedes in 
the Thirty Years’ War (Gritz, „7. X. 50; English ed., 
in 1686, as loyal subjects of Turkey. 
they defended the city of Ofen against 


iv. иа and 


Germany the victorious armiesof Austria (Grätz. 
and ih. x. 286) Under Boleslav II., in the 
Austria. tenth century, the Jews fousht side 


by side with their Bohemian fellow- 


1117 asulnst the pasan Slavs (see Low, in " Ben 
Chamanja.” ISG, p. Зах. The Jews of Wormsand 
f Fone were practised in bearing arms. On the 


ober hand. dhe Jews of Angevin England were pwo- 
i iidted from possessing arms by the Assize of Arms, 
ji Jacobs, 7 Jews of Angevin England.“ p. 75). 
Fler Ferdimand H. and Maria Tieres. Jews 
ше Austrian Army (Wolf. in * Den Cha- 
conde” 1862. p. 61½ In 02-43. Rabbi Jonathan 
EU. лени, in common withother rabbis of Prague, 
anad the Jews to fight in defense of the fertifica- 
„ ofthe ену of Pragne against the attacks of the 
бенен Army, he himself standing among them to 
rer ound encourage them, This is stated in a 
brunn of the Austrian Jews, dated 1790, 
hre any rabbinicealargiiments are given in favor 
qe forming military service on the Sabbath in be- 
tof their country (Wolf, th. 1362, pp. 62 et seg. ). 
Doha vo Bürgerliche Verbesserung der Juden,” ii. 
Sce reknes that in the naval battle between the 
british and the Datel. Aug. 15. 1781, à. Dutch Jew 
walt with such heroism that many other. Jews 
were induced to follow his example and join the 
vs and the chief rabbi of Anisterdam not only 
eave them his permission and his blessing, but ex- 
cased them from the observanee of the Sabbath and 
the dietary hows as far as their military duties would 
iit rire with it. Jewish soldiers in the Dutch navy 
xwedl in солее and zeal in the conquest. of 
Brazil ( Kehut, in Simon Wolfs The American Jew 
ах Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen.“ p. 413: Graetz. 
“History of the Jews.“ iv. 60 00. Jews, encouraged 
ha their rabbi, Isaac Xl. defeuded the fort. of 
Recife, near Pernambuco, asainst the Portuguese 
With «uch remarkable skill and heroism as to evoke 
the praise and gratitude of the government; for. 
without their dauntless resistance, the garrison would 
have been compelled. to surrender (Graetz. Ge. pp. 
бөз, OH), When the French fleet, under Admiral 
Cassard, made a sudden attack on the Jewish colony 
ef Surin in 1689, it was met with brave rexist- 
ance: and, despite the fact that it wasa Sabbath day, 
ШУ Jews fought valiantly for their colony (Kohut, 
. pe HD). Of this bravery they gave proof a sec- 
cud time, in 1712, when Cassard again attacked Su- 
гинин on Which occasion one of the Pintes defended 
ie fori singlehanded until. overwhelmed) by su- 
perior foree, he was compelled to surrender (Коши, 
Le. pp. 44-61), Especiafiv did David Nasi disin- 
gush himself by his heroje valor and skilful general- 
ship. He died in 1743 on the buttle-tield. in his 
thirty-first campaign against the Maroons (Kohut, 
Le. p. 466). | 
The Jews of Poland were, like their fellow citi- 
zens, enjoined to do military servie In Lithuania 
and the Ukraine they fought alongside their Chris- 
s. brethren. In the rebellion of the Cossacks 
(1618-1653). the Jews fonght with the noblemen 
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against the rebels. Among those that fell at Ostrog 
and Хахах, under Marshal Firley. there were many 
hondredsof Jewish soldiers. Jolm HI. Sobieski, by 
a decree of 1679. exempted the Jews from military 
service: nevertheless, they fought iu times of peril 
for their country. When, in 1794. the 
population of Warsaw rose in arms, 
Jews were among them: and a whole 
Jewish resiment fought under Colonel BERKO near 
Prisa against: Suwarow (Sternberg. "Gesch, der 
Juden in Polen.” pp. 54.55: Ph. Bloch, in * Ocster- 
reichisehe Wochenschrift.“ 1900, p. 280 (sce RUSSIAN 
Anu, below). Р 

6. : | К. 
— —Modern : There is no record of Jews serving in 
the mercenary forces employed by the Continental 
monarchs after the decay of the feudal system апа 
before the introduction of national armies and navies 
after the French Revolution, But they haveulways 
been found among their countrymen when the patri- 
otic spirit has been roused, The record of the Dutch 
Jews in the colonial forces continues a high one to 
the present day. In the Alt-Neu-Schile, the ancient 
synagogue of Prague, hie gs a banner said to have 
been presented by Emperor Ferme III. to the Bo- 
hemian Jews for their gullant share in the defense of 
Pragne against the Swedes in 164%, notably that-of a 
special company formed to extinguish fires caused 
by the enemys artillery, 

In Europe. prior to the Napoleonic campaigns, 
Jews were often in evidence in military affairs as 
Army contractors, Joseph Cortissos (1656-1742), to 
whom Marlborough owed mich of his success, is per- 
haps the most prominent of these. The Jews of Hol- 
land, of Britin, and, later on, of America, did good 
service in the armies and navies of the free countries 
during the eighteenth century, An English officer, 
Aaron Пам, bor in London in 1724, was among the 
first Briiich settlers in Canada, Isaac Myers, of New 
York, organized a company of ® bateau-men“ during 
the French and Indian war in 1754. 

American. Jews most readily took up arms in the 
Revolutionary war. Forty-six names are known, 

twenty-fourof them being those of of- 


Poland. 


American teers, prominent among whom is Col. 
Jewsin Isaac Franks. Col David Salisbury 
the Revolu- Franks, who wasof English birth, was 
tionary prominent in resistance to the British. 
War. At that time there were scarcely 3,000 


Jews in all North America. In the 
Warof 1812. 44 Jews took part, from Brig.-Czen. Jo- 
seph Bloomfield and 8 other officers, down to Private 
Judah Touro: in the Mexican war of 1846, 60 Jews 
served, 12 of them officers, among whom was David 
de Leon (afterward surgeon-general of the Confeder- 
ate armies), who twiee received the thanks of Con- 
gress. Over. 100 Jews have served in the small 
regular Army of the United States (including Major 
Alfred Mordecai, attaché during the Crimean war, 
and the authorof works on ordnance and explosives; 
and Col. Alfred. Mordecai, Jr., recently chief of the 
National Armory. Springticld, Mass.). Three naval 
officers have been particularly distinguished ; namely, 
Commodore Uriah Phillips Levy (died 1862), who se- 
cured the abolition of corporal punishment and rose 
to the highest rank in his day: Capt. Levi Myers 
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Haiby (died 1810): ind Commander Adolf. Maris at a 
recent date, | j 

But it was the итеп Civil war that wave to rhe 
Jewsof the United States their zreatest opportunity 
of proving their military arder and capacity. Then 
patriotism and gallantry shone ont mosi brilliantly, 
Pomiteen families alone contributed 53 men 10 the 

ranks: and 7 men have been traced 
Jews in the whe received from President Lincoln 
Civil War. “medals of honor? for conispicnons 
gallantry. Simen Wolf ives a dist of 
Jews serving on the Unienand the Confederate sides, 
Which exhibits 40 stall Йес (inen a commis: 
мене hospita] chaplsin, the Rev. Jacob Frankel. 
H naval officers; and a total of 7. SS of other rinks. 
eut.efa Jewish population of less than 150,000 soil. 
Ашен these were at least 9 senevals (Brevet Maj.- 
Gen. Frederiek Rnetler of Indianapolis being the 
highest in rank). 18 colonels, S lieutenant colonels. 
40 majors 205 captains. 325 lieutenants. 4S adjutants. 
ete. and 2% sureecons, 

In the recent war With Spain (SUS. Irin Jews 
were equally active, [t has been asserted that the 
first Volunteer to enroll and the first to fall were 
alike Jews, It is certain that Jews served in both 
the navy and the Army toan extent far beyond their 

doe mmnerical proportionand that they 

.Jewsinthe behaved with zealand valor. The nuni- 

Spanish- bers of officers engaged wereas follows: 

American Army 32: navy 27; non-conimissioned 

War. officers and men—Army 2451: navy 

42. "lhese heures are based upon the 

preliminary lists given in the 7 American Jewish 
Year- Book " for 1900-1. | 

Before the armies of their native linds were open 
to them, adventurous Jews not seldom became sol- 
diers of fortune. Such was Perez Lachman (better 
known as General Loustannan, who held hish coni- 
wand in the Mahratta army. Dr, Joseph Wolf, the 
missen. when visiting central Asia and horthern 
India in 1829. found a mmnber of Jews of leadinir 
military rank in the armies of native princes, 

zut it was especially тагом the forces of the 
French republic, consulate. and empire. that the 
Jews became active as soldiers or sailors. It has been 
lg. but on nebulous eromnds, that the great mar- 
Sb. Soult and Masséna, were then- 
selves Jews. Be this as it mav, there 
were F97 men serving in 1808 out of 
106000. French Jews; and many a Po- 
lish community for the first. time be- 
held a foreign Israelite in the person of some хорог 
of Napoleon. Two decorated Jewish soldiers, Jean 
Louis May and Simon Mayer, sat in the Sanhedrin 
of T806, A Jewish officer, Lazarus Mayer Marx. was 
appointed to the marine artillery in 1810. A Jew- 
ish regiment under one Berko was among Kosceinis- 
Кох forces in the. Polish revolt. Berke became a 
colo in the French Army. and died during the 
campaign of 1811. Many Jews were also in the па- 
tional armies assembled against Napoleon. Joshua 
, Montefiore (1752-1813), uncle of the late Sir Moses 
Montefiore, served. in the British Arm. and, ап 
officer of the East. Yorkshire Regiment. Was pres- 
ent in BO the capture of Martinique and Gua- 
(LAH. The duke of Wellington is reported to 
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have said. in 18233, that not less than fifteen Jewish 
officers hid served inner him at Waterloo, Amons 
these was Cornet Albert Goldsmid (1794-1461), whe 
afterward rose to the rank of ajor- 
Jews general in the British service. He 
Under Well- had been preczded in the rank of кеп 
ington. eral by Sir Jacob Adolphus, MI. ). 
(1609). inspector general of hospitals: 
Sir Alexander Schomberg, Royal Navy (ITI 
LI I. -n. Sir David Ximenes (Hed 1818); and has 
been followed hy I. i- t. Gim. Sir George d Asnilar, 
K.C.B.. and Maj Gen, George Salis-Schwabe. mot 
to mention a singularly large mimber of gallant wen- 
emen of less immediate Jewish origin, 
The names are Known of 125 Jewish soldiers of 
the Prussian Army who served in the campaigns of 
1815-15, 20 of them officers, one a droam- major, 


Sixteen of these received the Iron Cross for valor, 


Ahegether 213 Jews served in the Prussian Army at 
that time, of whom only SO were conseripts and по 
less than 262 volunteers, At the concehision of the 
war there were 231. Prussian Jews Serving. Among 
these may be mentioned. Lehmann Cohn, а sergen 
of the Second Cuirassiers, who earned the Iron Cross 
at Leipsie, and fonght in La Haye Sainte at Water- 
loo, hie of his sons Г as a captain in Italy 
in the fateful year 1848; and another, still livinz 
in London, earned his medal under the walls of 
Delhi in 1857. Mention must also be made of thai 
remarkable woman, Louise. Grafemns (really Esther 
Manne, who, in search of her husband who was in 
the Russian Army. disenised herself and served in 
the Second Königsberg Uhlans, was wounded twice, 
and rose to he Sergeant major, and received: from 
Bülow the Iron Cross, She енні her husband in 

1813 mer the walls of Paris, only to 


A Jewess see him fall in action the nest day, 
Sergeant- when wrief betrayed her sex. She 
Major. was then thirty years of age, and was 


sent back to her. two children at 
Hanau, her home, with great honor. 

Jews served in the Austrian Anny from the year 
GSL Emmanuel Eppinger became an officer in 1811, 
and earned decorations from two monarchs, In 1809 
Von Honigsbere was made Hentenant on the battle- 
field of Aspern. and several sons of Herz Homberg, 
the Bible commentator, were officers {see Werthei- 
mer, 7 Jahrbuch, i. 16, ii. 187 un 237). The Dutch 
Jews behaved particularly well in 1813-15. They 
had been recognized as brothers-in-arms since 1799. 

In considering the naval and military services of 
European Jews after the Napoleonic campaigns, it 
nist be remembered that Jews have not been treated 
more indulvently than their Gentile neighbors in the 
matter of military duty where universal service: is 
the rile. especially where, as in Russia, aud particu- 
larly Rumania, they are still exposed to civil disa- 
bilities. In Russia, indeed, 28 per cent of the Jews 
liable to serve in the Army are called ont. as against 
30 per cent of the veneral popnlation; but this is 
due 10 the retention on the books ef the names of 
absentees and possibly of deceased persons also, 
Whenever these happen to be Jews. In this Way it 
Is made to appear that а overwhelming proportion 
of Jews seek loeseape their military duties; but the 
experience of every other conntry wonld хосе to 
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MIS 
in t ITA of this proposition, А qnar- 
lows me on the keoks of the active 
Russian empire, 25,000 of 


CN pase the 
erof a uih. 
and reserve Porees of the 
wean serve өн the peace strength, 
Turning to Germany. where service in tlie Army 
js equalis compiulsery on all Jewish as on other 
(Gern ct zn. 
Ya) congregations, to the number of 4.708, 
have been traced by name who served 
пим France in the campaigns of 
ы Of these German Jews 483 
were killed and wounded, and no less 
than ИТ were decorated for conspicu- 
ous маат, Owing to the privilege 
enjoved by the oflieers of German res- 
1711. Өр reserving commands to their own seeks) 
ere are no Jewish aticers in the active Ger- 
Nit. with tlic exception of the Bavarian emi- 
ан поре in the nav v. 
Austria Humeury matters are different, As 
.o there were 157 Jewish officers. many in 
dial corps. In 1593 Austria-Hungary had 
iiber her Jewish citizens enrolled in all branches 
tor Anay and $25 in her navy. Besides these 
sere ах many as 2. 179 Jewish military, and 2 
Cwctiveeoflieers,; exelusive of those in the reserve 
ли. "These nmnbers were considerably above 
. 14 of the total Jewish population. 
Tanec, аний, 10 Jews have reached the rank 
cautodtieer, In the beginning of 1595 there 
<i also in the active: Army 9 colonels, 
8 Conant colonels, 40 majors, HIE captains, SY lieu- 
бм and Тор sublieutenants of Jewish birth. 
it. hos iS officers of thi reserve in 1882 mimnbered 
These contingents are largely in excess of the 
s preportienal representation for which the Jew- 
car ition of France would call. 
Dec Halan Jews, comparatively few in number, 
a purüeularly brilliant military reputation. 
300 hundred and thirty-five Jews volunteered. for 
s Phot Army in 1848. In the one Toscan 
Da alten, Which bore otf the honors at Cimtatone 
and Montanaro, по less than 4o Jews, 
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High from Pisa and Leghorn, were serving 
Reputation at the time. In the Crimean war 


of Italian 
Jews. 


Sardinian as well as French, British, 
aud Russian Jews took part. Fully 
; 260 Jewish volunteers came forward 
i. 100. und 127 of them followed Garibaldi at Na- 
pes in 1h. Among the renowned “Thousand of 
Marsa” too, there were 11 Jews. In 1806, when 
There were Тап 26,000 Jews in all Italy. 380 volun- 
n rel foractiveservies, Inthe Royal Italian Army 
Moat еге into Home in 1820, there were 256 
Fess. General Ottolenghi lias reached high com- 
ud. and ds decorated. with several orders for dis- 
ineuished services iner Jewish officers of lower 
EN n 1524 minnhbiered 204 in the active Army, and 
i in the various reserve forces; that is to sav. 
анан seventeen times the proportional quota of Ital- 
lan Jewry, 

Among the smaller states, the Jewish soldiers of 
Bulgaria, and even those of Rumania. have behaved 
with singular gullantry. Forty Jewish volunteers 
received inedals from the sultan of Turkey after the 
recent Greek war. 


it is interesting to find that mem, 
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There remain only the British Army and navy to 
be spoken of. Service in these is д superlative test 
of Jewish patriotizmard aptitude for military duty, 
since sneh- service is absolutely volimtary, and in- 
eludes the talium of өреп] garrison duty far 
oftener than the excitement of war. Some families 
of less immediate Jewish descent, suchas the Burrows 
and Ricardos. contribute many officers of distinction. 

int reckeming oniy gentlemen of Jewish birth. there 
were in Jan.. 1902, 12 naval and marine officers, 
29 officers of the regular Army (including Col. Al- 
bert E. W. Goldsmid, late assistant idjntant-reneralz 
I. id ft. -Col J. J. Leverson, €. M. G., the diplomat: 
and Majer F. I. Nathan, superintendent of the 
Royal Explosives Factory, 17 officers of British 
militia. and S6 ollicers of British volunteers. Add- 

ing colonial Jewish officers of militia 
Jews in the and volunteers, Canada provided. 2, 

British Fiji 2. Jamaica 2. Australia 27, New 
Army and Zealind S. Хош Africa 45. and India 

Navy. 1. making a total of 229 Jewish ofti- 

cers in the British forces. The eolo- 
nial Jews have done particularly good service, Capt. 
Дома Norden (08473, of Natal being the first Jew 
to fall in South Africa, where Col; David. Harris 
in 1896 concluded a stiff Hine campaign near Kim- 
berley. | Official returns exist of the reliiion of the 
non-commissiened officers and rank and file of the 
British regular Army and militia: but these are noto- 
riously unreliable, The recruits on and after enlist- 
ment inline to regard their religious denomination 
аха private and personal matter, and therefore ex- 
hibit a preference for the all-embracing “Church of 
England.” to which three of every fonr private sul- 
diers elec? to belong. Exclusive of officers, there 
were on Jan. d, 199, 82 Jews reported in the 
ranks of the Army and 46 in the militia: but the 
progress of the Хош African campaign led to the 
identification of many more Jewish sailors and sol- 
diers. of whom over 2,000 have taken рагі, with 
distinct credit to their rice, in the "Traisvaal war. 
There were serving in Jan, 1902, not less than the 
following numbers of British Jews, every опе, it 
must be repeated, enrolled of his own free will and 
accord: Royal navy and marines, 120; regular Arny, 
550; British militia, 180; British yeomanry and vol- 
teers, N00; and colonial militia and. volunteers, 
500, a goodly proportion of the Jews in the British 
empire. For there are also Jews iiy India, the Beni 
Ismael. who for over a century have contributed 
чаан and faithful soldiers to the Sepoy infantry. < 
In 1869, from that small community there were serv- 
ing in the Bombay Army 236 native officers and 231 
soldiers. With the introduction of 7 class regiments ? 
formed entirely of men of the chief warlike mees of 
India, the military career of the Beni Israel became 
restricted, until they entered the hospital corps and 
armed. police ot that great Eastern dependency. 

Bearing in mind the universal liability to military 
service in Continental states, and comparing the Jew- 
ish with the Gentile popnlation of cach country, it 
may be caienlited that there are now serving on the 
active peace strength of the undermentioncd regular 
armies and navies of Europe the folowing numbers 
of Jewish citizens: Russia, 55,000; Austria-Hungary, 
11,700; Germany, 6400; France, 1,400; haly, 850; 
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Rumania, 250: Great Britain and Ireland, 650; other duit m performing military service than. the rest 


states, 1.350: making a totalof 88,000 European Jews - 

who may be termed for the time being professional 

soldiers and sailors. Dut including the Jews who 
would be called out to bring up to war strength the 

Various auxiliary amd reserve forces Of European 

conntries, it would be found that their mine millions 

of Jewish subjects would place under arms seme 

350.000. soldiers of well proved. military quality. 
Sce RUSSIAN ARMY. 
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Bool, Wel, pp. I 212: Jar, pp- B4) 2]; FE: M. Вр, 
Jes Vertus Militaires «bs Juits,in Arles ot Cole Fe NUS. 


It: H. Et. Juicer. XXxxiv.: J. leh It, Hir пх sur hs Juifs, 
in Kev. Et. Jure &. xxix. 12-17. 

G. : F. L. С. 
Jews served iu the armies of the Chazars and in 


the Jewish поке её Таптап as carly as the ninth 
o tenth centuries (Chwolson, ™ Ibn 


Russi:: ust, 17; Mordtimann, 7 I[sztuchri." 
p. 103). Records are extant. concern- 
ing two Jewish envovs, Saul and Jose ‘ph, who 


8 1 the Slavonian czar about 960 (&. Harkavy, 
"Juden. und Slavische Sprachen," pp. 143-1 153): 
concerning ANTAL THE JASSIN. who, in 1175, served 
under Prince Bogolyubski of Kiev (Роос So- 
branie Russkikli Eyetopisei,” ji. amd v: and con- 
cerning Zachariah Guil Gursis (probably Gvizorgn, 
prince of. Taman, who in 1487 offered Czar Ivan 
Vasilvevich of Moscow “to come to him and to 
serve bim with his whole household. or first alone, 
with only a few of his men.“ which offer was ac- 
cepted hy the ezar in a letter, dated March 18, 1488; 
but for certain reasons he did not go to Russia 
Sbornik Iuperatorskavo Russk. Istor. Obshchest- 
уй,” ХХХУ. 41, 42, 43). In the responsa of Rabbi 
Meïr of Lublin (Venice, 1638), І. 10:5, mention 
is inide of Bren. 7 ome Hero,” who was killed 
in the Polish war against Russia, near Moscow, 
in 1610. From a document discovered in 1900 at 
the Archives of the St. Petersburg Archeological 
Institute it is evident that among the “Children of 
joyars" who enlisted in the Russian military serv- 
ice in 1680 two were Lithnanian Je ‘Ws, Samoilo 
Abramov Vistizki and his son Juri (Goldstein, in 
" Voskhod," 1900, No. 30). The warlike Jews of the 
Caucasus also deserve mention. 

When the old kingdom of Poland. came under 
Russian гше, Jews were not. admitted into actual 
service in the Russian Army, but instead had to pay 
TI pu ial military tax. 

an edict of Emperor Nicholas I., issued Aug. 
36. m the Jews were ordered to perform. actual 
military service on the basis of a special and ve ry 
severe statute. According to the regulations of this 
stitute, the authorities were permitted to take re- 
enits from Jews at the ages of 12 t0 25 (see CANTON- 
ists), and “supernumerary 7 recruits (he SD“? 
even up to the age of 35. The practical application 
of these regulations gave rise to direfnl abnses and 
corruption Fhe Jews were subjected to heavier 
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of the population. being compelled to furnish 10 re 
cruits per 1,000. inhabitants every year, while ma. 
Jews were to. furnish 7 per 1.000 eve rv alternate 
year (Mesh. “Rukovodstvo k. Ruskkim Хакон 
o Yevrevakh." p. 411). For arrears in taxes Jews 
had to furnish one additional recruit for eve ry 2.000 
rubles. ‘The Катайех, who applied to the ezar in 
INN, were. exempt from military service (7 Vosk- 
hod.” 1596, vii. 2). . 

in 1553 temporary regulations were issued, per 
m Jewish cominnnitiesaad private individuals 

(| present substitutes from among those of their 
Com mE that had been. detected withont pass 
ports. Great atrocities and corruption resulted 
from these regulations, which were abolished by 11. 
emperor reformer, Alexander II., who, on Sept, 10, 
1856 (Complete Russian Code, Sd cdi VS SNXL. No 
20,888), ordered that henceforth recruits from Jews 
should he taken on the general basis; thus prohibit 
ing the recruitment of minors and of "süupernume! 
aries" (see PorMANNIKI). 

The following table, derived from official sources 
will show the Dune T Of recruits enlisted; and ай 
that of the alleged arrears: 


4 
Year. | Jews Enlisted. j Defleieney. 
t 

П E E te m . 42. Kd 
IN. O dig ad de 5. 183 4:33] 
SISA Sce КУ вм зө 
НК ———— HH — "RIS огоз] 
INL cuo О КАРИ Rd ee ТЕ UN 3404 
Inn] sees esc. EU aie ws duae K яо | 1.702 
IN eius —À— RE 6,010 | СА 
x ПОСЕТА ‘ants 7.774 | КАН, 
F . N. 72. | 2.40 
F — m 13.4050 745 
„CCC 12.213 4 
„%% ( ОРКИИБИЮИ: 3 13.141 9.2 
e DEREN EIS 14,552 3.5 
н e оо о 14.755 4:37 
) » 15.937 к) 
| eset cQ tace atus d v 15.535 1.053 
BE esade Biers a eina m8 i 15.3 3. N 
I JJ ͤͤ 8 | 11.171 1.203 
IND... V 14.1 1.235 
JJ КС sexe ИН enl ' )5.N3] 1,559 
FC oe dra od se eon cuire 15.734 1,468 

VOM T 2.315 36,0563 


In the law of Jan. 13, 1874. em yeting universal 
military service, no special regulations eoncerniums 
the Jews are mentioned. Varions exceptional rmes 
as to their duties in the military service were formu- 
lated. later, and are contained in the laws of Feb. 
15, 18 ni; d: ul. 9, 1877; May 9, 187 N; April 12, 1886. 
ete. By the law of May 9, 1878, the Jews who had 
enjoyed the privilege of the first grade—th: at is. in 
being exempt from service on account. of certain 
family conditions —were deprived of their privileges 
in case of deficienc y of Jewish recrnits in the other 
grades. Dy the law of ISN6 the family of a Jew 
who evaded military service was fined 300 rubles. 
For the detection of such a refrac tory conscript a 
premium of 50 rubles was offered. Since the en- 
actment of 1874 great prejudice was manifested by 
Russian Gentiles against the Jews as soldiers, espe- 
Clally as regards the arrears in Jewish rec BS bnt 
official reports show that. from 1876 to 1897, 940,345 
Jews were taken into the Russian Army, and the 
number of uncomplying Conse ripts did not excecd 
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gg Ut for the twenty one Years. Ii has been proven, 
however liat a larger proportion of Jewish recruits 
were оме, compared with the wenera] popula- 
Viet The apparent disereptey being accounted for 
hy the иест registration of deaths in the death 
ioc and also by the large emigration of Jews 


{геи russa 

а ион ta the statisties furnished in the fore- 
rile, Jewish reernits to the number of 8 were 
cudi fand 1573. The fact must he taken 


keam cunt that Service in the Russian Army en- 


tss rene hardships upon the Jews than upon non- 
Rt the following reasons: (а) In military 
ese tie jews ure often prevented from observing 
са wef their religion. ах, for instance, concern- 
BOO: opp fuel: (bi the relation between Jewish 


Soc iban seldiers is not very pleasant, and the 
tuf the Jews in the Army is most unsatis- 


reco eg the military service does not sive апу 
ү < te the Jewish soldier, who is compelled 
; othe place of service for the pale of Jewish 
узш immediately after the completion of his“ 
Boc берме, n Under sneh eiremmstanees," «дух 
Meo cese should be surprised rather at the com- 
poo „ onnal} number of arrears among the Jew- 
[е Cof. s" | | 

Roc snaullitary aathorities—among them General 
in his "Diary," published in the " Artil- 


> Zul ® of £204: General Lebedev in ~ Rus- 

070 SEE 188 (No. 90; and Major-General Ku- 
“iT Vovenny Sbornik“ (Military Collection). 

S. 50-—have often testified to the real 
зш and bravery of the Russian Jewish soi- 
The daring deeds of GOLDSTEIN in the war 
Hberation of the Slavoniuns (in 1826. of 
esso bear Erzermm (in 1878) and of Leib Fai 
Dessen PAIGENBAUM, Lean) near Plevna (in 
З be long remembered. L. Orshiniski was 
„ er шил] for of years, sud was buried 
nary honors in St. Petershurg in 1899 
З. Chron.” March 17, 1800). | 


D ^^ 
€.47 Ax 


Koc ay М. J. sh. Rukorodstro k. Russkim Zoli 
Derr pl, 20 ed М. Petersburg, ISN; M. Brouda, 


i Noe E teollection of articles in Hebrew, published by 
iT and. Goaldenbluin, St. Pelersburg, 1881; J. M. 
хм. Pauridicheshaya U wu ien. ew. in Voskhied 


уб, 1. hia; Ci претор, сео Riiskaro Isto- 
ir’ is Obshehestea, xli 245 Ion рамай, fceount of the 
votes, RMV. etes Russian translation by D. Chwolson, 
Vost eter магу", 1569; Isztachri, Das Bach der Lender, 
n ates] bs Ven Момо», 1525. ТӨЗ 105; E pized i2 Otr- 
red nennen Voing ists, in Deu, ISU, No. 40: . I. Nemiro- 
леринен Кои гити lori St. Petersburg. 1880, 

QU PCM Ө, М. Lerner, Zapiski Grazhdauina, Odessi 
Veror Fri, 1826, р. RU: &. Krome. in Дх, 
„ Ii. J. 7. p. 11: Ff. erh Vedomosti, 
et %%. At it. des Jnd. 1577. Ne. r; SCS, Nn. 4. 423 H. 
Ребе, Мх ен skie оу, St. Petersburg, ТХ, 


| II. К. 
| ARNHEIM, FISCHEL: Bavarian deputy and 


‘er. born at Bairenth, Bavaria, Feb. 23, 1812; 
aed there Jan, 31. 1864. He was destined by his 
Их for sg commercial career. They Ke him 
өг Jewish education, and he was ш n very 
e ae proficient in Bible and Talmud, Bat his 
e 
e vymnasinm, the highest class of which he en- 
1 e ^ rnheim subsequently 
kingen: RE a е nmn verses of Munich and Er- 

uf : 7 ч 1818 l. Wis appointed roval attorney 


- 
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Mou 
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lor sclenee induced him 10 prepare himself for 
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al law at Naila, and larer in his native town, Bav- 
геш. 

Owing to his wide reputation asa lawyer, Arn- 
heim was elected. by the cities of Hof and. Münch- 
here tothe Bavarian legislature; where his juridical 
knowledge and пах} and independent attitude 
made an impression, In appreciation of his services 
the freedom of the city of Hof was couferred npon 
him, and his reelection on four occasions to the lege 
ishiture was never opposed. | 

He was the only Jew in his electoral district. He 
remained a deputy until his death. Deinga student 
of Bibleand Talmud, Arnheim snecessfully defended 
his corcligionists against accusations raised by anti- 
Semitic members of the legislature. 

Bunniockbarny: Rovserlimz, (Gedenudbliütter, p. 2; Ally. Zeit. 

dos Jud. 159, pp. 115-116. 


s, | M. B. 
ARNHEIM, HEYMANN: German rabbi; 


born at Wongrowitz, Prussia. Feb. 6, 1796; died 
there Sept. 22, 1565. While still a child he was left 
fatherless, and from the age of twelve was compelled 
to earn his own diving. Notwithstanding these un- 
favorable conditions, he acquired a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, and, more especially, of the Ger- 
man language and literature. IIe first beeame a 
private teacherat New Strelitz; then (1824) a sehaol- 
teacher ut Fraustadt, and. finally (01827) occupied a 
similar position at Glogau. There. he published 
(E8230) his first work, " Leitfaden beim Unterricht in 
der. Mosáisehen Religion.” In 1896 he translated 
into German and commented on the Book of Job. 
This translation was highly appreciated hy the 
learned world, and Arnheim was invited by Zunz 
mud Sachs to collaborate in the translation of the 
Bible that they were preparing, To this work 
Arnheim furnished the following boeks: The first 
four bookx of the Pentateuch, Rings, Ezckiel, Hosea, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Zechariah, Prov- 
erbs, Job, Ruth. Ecclesiastes, Esther, Nehemiah, and 
Jereminh—this last in collaboration with Sachs, 

In 1840 Arnheim became head teacher (Gherleh- 
rer) at Glogau, and commenced to preach in the 
great svnagogne, The same year he published a 
translation of the Sabbath prayers and of the Yoze- 
rot for Purim, with notes in which he displayed a 
итеп! knowledge of Midrashie literature. In 1849 
he became rabbi of the Zeller Institution. 

Irnheim was a contributor to many scientific 
journals, such as the 7 Hallisehe Jahrbücher” and 
the 7 Magazin für die Literatur des Anstandes.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meautsschrift, 1504, p. U; Funn. Keneret 

Y israel, р. 1985. 


S. I. Dn. 


ARNHEM: A city of Holland, situated on the 
Rhine about fifty miles southeast of Amsterdam. No 
Jews are mentioned in the records of the city prior 
to 1404. In that year two Jews are mentioned. as 
having passed throngh Arnhem on a royal errand to 
Zutphen, and as having been detained on their return 
by floods in the former place, where the city authori- 
ties provided for their maintenance, A curious state- 
ment of the supplies granted. them is found in Van 
Hasselt. * Geldersche Ondheden,” i. 66. $ 21. The 
City avehives alse reveal the facts that about the mid- 
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dle of the сен century a dew wasappointed city 
physician. and iı 1411/5 riot took. place in Arnhem 
| before the konuse of a Jew. in which 
Hie Tew [saar was so energetically de- 
пее тна the authorities. fearing re- 
iae val fron alice, asreed to resign Hil il 
body if any one of then were dismissed. On Ash 
Wednesday 14230, а dew was baptized in Arnhem. and 
in 1460 it was Ide that all ment sold by Jews 
must be provided with a litle vellow marker; disohe- 
dice entailel a fine ef tem emiscehen c A He vleesch 
dat de Jocden зера hebben. en sal men nyet ver 
knopen aben en sy ven heel Vaenken by den vieesch 
daer men ЧашегеН ен bi kemen mach. Die anders 
dede verlecr JO er “i On September 21, 1451. Car- 
dinal Nicolaus de Cusa preached in Arnhem on ab 
solution, and deckasd that none should ever receive 
absohition whe perndtted à Jew practising usury to 
dwell aloneside of or below him. At the Sune time 
hie ordered. ander penalty of expulsion, that all Jews 
should. register at dhe burzomaster's office, and in 
future wear a dew badge npon their outer garment, 
They were not allowed to esaet interest on pled ses, 
nor heneefcerth to lend Money fo Christians at all; 
every transgression of this regulation was punishable 
witha fine of 4 2. % be paid by both Jew and Christian, 
Within the space of à year all existing Town-offiees 
must be closed without stringeney npon borrowers; 
and Jews inst leave the city, unless they earn their 
bread by labor ind honest conmerce without nsury., 
and wear a badge for recognition hy all (7 Oir broet 
met hoeren Arbeide verdienen of reetveerdige kim 
manschap sonder woekeren, doen wolden, en mits zy 
dat Teyken boven hear Cleeden dragen, daer men se 
bi kennen mach î. Meanwhile it was ordered that 
no one Should do them any injury by day or night, 
openly or sceretiy (dat. nyenamt an den Jocden 
enich arch son keeren by dase olf by nacht; heyniclieh 
elf ener“). On dan. 10, 157. Abba notitied the 
anthoriticsof Arnhem thar all Jews living there, and 
all their ргорету which an inventory was te be 
Mmade—shonld be seized and keld in ward until further 
dispesition bemade, Thisdemand was, 
ах far as is Known, not complied with 
by the anthorities of Arnhem, while 
the autherities of Zutphen replied that 
по Jews lived there. Probably as a result of Charles 
V. s тену the Jews left Holland ; thev returned, 
however, in the seventeenth century, when Jews were 
found in the eastern portion of Gelderkind and Jol- 
lund. Inunigrants from Poland alsoarrived. nsnally 
by sea; and settled preferably in the western harbor- 
towns. Not until the end of the seventeenth een- 
tury were traces of Jews asain found in Arnhem. A 
resolution dated. March 20, 1663. denied citizenship 
to Jews, and forbade thom HT follow the butchers 
trades it shows that they had at least the right to 
settle there, 

The first mention of a synasogue was made in 


Early 
History. 


Jews but 
Tolerated. 


170. when the physician Levi Heymans registered a 


complaint with the burgemaster and the assessors, 
in which he petitioned! that the eongregation “be 
compelled to afford him peaceable Possession of his 
sitting in the Jewish synagogene.” On Feb, 7, 1765, 
three Jews. as wardens af the Jewish congresation, 
presented a petition stating that the congregation 


е 


| 
| 
| 
| 


had greatly dnereased in numbers. and that thej 
Meeting place for prayer iu the house of Solonu: 
Cohen, which they had nsed à numberof years; Juu 
become too sinall. In response they were reqneste 

fo prepare a plan and snbinit a eon- 


Syna- stitution and by-laws for the govern- 
gogues. ment of an Incorporated COLI £T sia 


пол. The plan submitted was officially 
approved April 17. 1262. the congregation was estab- 
lished. wardens were elected; and the constitution 
Was read at a meeting ef the congregation. Among 
the пт Wardens was Samuel Jacob Hanan, who was 
associated with a Catholic named Кек in a large 
china and pottery. factory. the products of which 
were used by the city authorities and were famous 
for taste and finish. In the Мае. close to the 
town wall, a house was set aside for the synagoene ; 
the approach to it was by a narrow dane whieh still 
bears the пае“ Лос епа (ух way) Tt was 
leased for twelve years from April 1. 1769; and in 
1282 another house close to the wall, by the Velper- 
poort, was hired and fitted np as the synagogue, 

A1 dirst the Jews of Arnhem buried their dead in 
the neighboring village of IInizen. Later they used 
the more distant. cemetery in Wageningen, where 
a considerable Jewish congregation existed, Two 
Jews, Solomon Cohen Jacobs and Samuel Levie, on 
Sept. 22. 1755. petitioned the authorities fora snit 

able buriil- place. By a resolution of 
Cemeteries. Ө. 13. 1755. а lot forty feet by one 

hundred was assigned to them. to be 
fenced in by them, bat otherwise free of all expense. 
On April 11. 150S, a larger tract was purebhased tad- 
joining this), and continned in use till 1865, when a 
general city cemetery was laid ont, and a distinct 
portion was assigned to the Jews, An agreement. 
was made that the Jews should not alienate their 
part of the cemetery. and that the city should never 
disinter Che bodies. . 

A benevolent: society was established, possibly 
only a burial society. although, according to а pro- 
Vision of the by-laws. all fines collected. were to be 
paid partly to the town hospital, partly to the Jew- 
ish poor. When the congregation became too large 
for this synagogne, a site for a new building was 
purchased in the Kerkstraat for 5,000 florins in 1708. 
Iris evident that at the end of the eighteenth century 
the congregation of Arnhem was prosperous, and 
that it contained many wealthy Jews. This fact is 
shown by an event mentioned in only one place (Van 
der Аа, 7 Aardrykskundig Woordenboek.” nnder 
“Arnhem ") In 178 a riot took place in Arnhem 
occanse the city authorities sold a portion of the 
eld. burial-place surrounding the large: church on 
the * Markt plein” to a Jew, who erected. thereon a 
mension, Public indignation was allayed only by the 
restoration of the cemetery, properly fenced in, to its 
criginal purpose, In 1852 another site was pur- 
chased, upon which the present synagogue stands, 


the former building being used for à school. On 
Ang. 19,1852, a new synagogue was consecrated. A 


model hath-house was established in 1585 throngh 
the efforts of Chief Rabbi T. fal. In 1891 the school 
was removed to an elegantly appointed. building 
belonging to the congregation, adjacent to the syna 


gogue., 


Aftertlie time of the French consisturial division of 
the conntry, Nymegen was the seat of the rabbinate 
dor the province of Gelderland. Dnt on the death of 
Jacole Lelnnans, in 1882, the seat was trausferred to 
Arnhem: andon Fone 26 of the same vear Tobias Tal. 
ı Ste of the Arusterdam rabbinical seminary, 
was elected chief rabbi. He remained until he was 
called te The Hague in 1595: said bis brother-in-law, 
Louis Wagenaar, formerly chief rabbi iu Leen warden 


aml of the province of. Friesland. was appointed his: 


steer in Arnhem, Other learned. men, with at 
lect local reputation, were: Joel Frankfort, teacher 
froin [5360 to 186666. esteemed for Talinucdic learning: 
J. Waterman, translator of First's He- 
brew lexicon. inte Dutech. and a leader 
of the reform movament in Dutch Ji- 
daizin which reached) fnllest develop- 
In 1250, the jurist Jonas Daniel 
Meyer was born in a house situated where the svna- 
wove HOW stands, The Dutch poetess, Estella Herz- 
fll. wife of Mr. Hymans, passed a portin of her 
life in Arnhem. 

Besides the burial and charitable societies that 
„Rist in ever Jewish congregation, Arnhem has the 
followings: (fi Wizznk Emunoh, an association for 
the study of rabbinical literature: (2) Berit aA bra- 
ham, a society that gives pecuniary aid to lying-in 
women, ан toward expenses attendant on the cere- 
mony of eirenmeision; CH асадах Khim. an asso- 
ciation composed of small traders. for inntial assist- 
ance in tinesof siekness and mourning; (a charity 
association, and an association for lending money 
withont interest to small traders, and several others. 
Fhe Home for the Need was removed toa new and 
hetter house in 199, and steps were taken to es- 
tablish an orphan home in Kruhem for the whole 
province, In addition there is a society for dower- 
ing respectable girls, and for providing poor school 
children with chahing. especially an their attaining 
the thirteenth year; also find for remitting money 
to Palestine. 

The Jewish population jn 1805, neeording to the 
rather тее * Provincial Verslag.” was 1.390 
in a total population of 5. HI bent 275 per cent, 
There were 50 births in 188. a rather small propor- 
tion: lint the death Statistics were more favorable, 
seeing that, while the mortality in the whole popnla- 
tion of the town was 1029 (182 per thousand), amoug 
the Jews there were only (deaths (13% perthousand). 
This mortality is the highest of recent years the aver- 
ате“ of deaths being 16. The Jews af Arnhem 
support themselves mainly as small traders in clath- 
ing and woolen goods. The meat business affords 
employinent toa ишег оѓ Jews, who may be said to 

control the trade. Several large stores 

Statistics. are maintained by Jews. There is опу 
one Jewish Jawyer, who is a member 

of the city comieil, and maintains а banking-honse: 
heanda Jewish memberof the bar. with a few teachers, 
compose the academically educated Jewish popula- 
tion of Arnhem. Nevertheless. the congregation may 
he accoimted one of the most prosperous in Holland. 


Biniiocnarny: For the older history of Arnhem. besides the 
UST in the Archives, see Van Wyn. PIuiszille nd Le Fen, 
1. 200, 252, G0, 630 ; V. Hasselt, Gilde Ve өн ечен idem, 
Агнес Giilledinz хп өни otn Є liler- 
buel; idem, Wanddléngen door ecu Deel van Ge «етан; 


Chief Per- 
sonalities. 


ment abont 1860. 
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Van der An. Merrdrülshundig Woorde nbi K ; Koenen, Gr- 
schicdenis der Jolen in Nedcrlaml, For its later history, 
Waterman's Oration. lo have been delivered at The dedieation 
of The New CY. Ei rent. IVE, bnt printed and circila- 
tl only now very rare- is valuable. 

J. Үн. 


TA 

ARNOLD: Cardinal-bishop of Cologne; died 
April 3. 1151. One of the few prelates who, during 
the Crusades, protected the Jews fram the violence 
af the meb, When, during the Second Criside, the 
inflammatory sermons of the French monk Ro- 
dolphe caused the populace throughoant the Rhine 
provinces to attack the Jews, and torture and kill 
such of them as would not accept baptismi, this var- 
divai bishop was ретине bya gift of money to 
set aside the castle of Woikenbure, Lorraine, near 


Königswinter. as an asybon for the Jews, and to 


allow the many Jews that fled thither to defend 
themselves with arms against the aggressars. The 
property that the Jews deft behind was turned over 
to the bishop. This occurred on Sept. 23 und 24, 
1146. Toward the end of that month two Jews, 
Abraham and апас, were murdered on their way 
up to the castle, Moved by a second present. from 
the Jews, the bishop had the murderer cruelly put 
to death. 


Bnngocrtapny: Aranins, Regesten zur Geseh, der Juden in 
Fréinlischi n: umi Deutschen Reiche, Nos. 236, 237, 20; 
иір. (. der Joden in Сер. 159, р. 146. The anthor- 
ПУ for hese statements is Ephraim ben Jacob, who was one 
of these shot Hp in Wolkenburg. Besides his adecount. see 
Neubaner and Stern, Hebr. Berichte Bber die Juden-Ver- 
felyungen Ме nd der Nreuzzlige, 1590, pp. 60, 10: Griz, 
Gesch. alan Judin, vi. 119. 

G. 


ARNOLD OF CITEAUX: Cistercian mank, 
Whe, with the sanction of Pope Innocent HH. (1198- 
1216), incited a crusade against the Albigenses and 
Jews of southern France, and occasioned the attack 
of Simon de Mentfarton Viscount Raymund Roger, 
The latter was ‘stigmatized as a patron of Jews and 
Albigenses, and on thisaccomnt his beautifnl capital, 
Beziers, was besieged by De Montfort, and on its 
fall (July 22. 1209) was well-nigh totally destroyed, 
According to Arnold's report to the pope, about 
twenty thousand perished by the sword regardless. 
of caste, age, and sex; after which the city was 
looted and burned, so that “the vengeance of God 
raged therein in a wondrous way.” The flourishing 
amd cultured Jewish congregation of Béziers was 
almost exterminated > twa hundred persons lost their 
lives, and a great many others were taken captive. 
"The year of mourning" is the name by which that 
year is designated. in the Jewish chronicles: the 
Hebrew word. for “mourning” having appropri- 
ately the numerical value of the date (na“ = 6 = 
4969) or 1209 of the common era). | 

From southern France, Arnold Carried his murder- 
ous fanaticism to Spain under the following cireum- 
stances: Mohammed al- Nasir, the Almohade prince 
from the northwest of Africa, apprehending the 
success of the Christians in Mohammedan Spain, 
transported a vast army to Andalusia to make war 
on the advancing religion. The Christian princes 
of Spain immediately ceased their habitual inter- 
necine hostilities for the sake of united resistance, 
and appealed to Innocent III. to Inspire a general 
Gris against the Crescent, The pope acecded; 
and among the multitudes crossing the Pyrenees, 


Arnon | 
Arnstein 


Arnobl and his follawers were foremost. 
uliramontane swoerdsten. as they were eigtl 
in contrast. to the Spaniards, were deeply atfronted 
by the comparative prosperity ain) freedom that the 
Jews enjoyed. in the Castilian capital Toledo: and 


—— 


Tin - 


Arnold iustiatod a sudden она npon them 


(. Ine. 1212). A that partienlar juncture the Jewish 
population of Tolede, in addition te being the mest 
representative cad Herr hirs in Spain. hol been 
swelled by thee : ie of fusitives from Salva- 
tierra, the first city e:qanred by the IOI AA 


mvaders «Хер. RID Tho fate of the Jews of 


Tilo beutel have been seab dad nor Alfonso Io- | 


Nobb, Kins of Castile, and the Christian knights of 
The city, promptly protected them; this Бетаин 
anspieieusIy what was in Castile au importation of 
forcizn fanaticism, the frst perscention of Jews. 
мин, vay: bna Vera, ХӘР! Уес ed. Wiener, 
p. II: Өл Gesch, der Jule 1. II., vi. ИЗ, SES; viit Es. 
6. II. G. E. 
ARNON. - Biblical Data: A river and wady 


of eastern. Palestine. th modern Wady Meiib car 
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Garge oof the River Arnon Near Its Math. 


(Freie Stade, ° Ges Li Ete des V. Il er Israel’) 


Wady el-Mojiby.— "The name means perhaps “noisy,” 
a term which well dis ribes the hatter part of the 
course of tie river, Its length is about 45 miles, from 
WS rise in the desert. to its entrance into the Dead 
Seal It sprewis out to а breadth of 100 feet here 
and there, but. for the most. part is narrow: and 
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though low in summer, in the winter season it is in 
places S or. 16 feet deep. DM rums at first northwest- 
erly. but afterward. its course becomes westerly. 
Its striking feature is the steepness and narrowness 
of the ravine through which it passes shortly before 
B „nit hs ine the lake, cpposite Engedi. Between 
the: defy бороне hill which cause this precipitous 
descent, and the lake, the river expands iuto a shal- 
bow estuary nearly 100 feet wide, 

The Агиса has always been an importam bound- 
aryl | Before the Hebrew period it separated, 
for a tinc at least. the Moabites. from the Amorites 
(Num. ХМ. 13. 26; lat. iii. S: Judges xi. IN), 
Afierthe Неву settlement it divided, theoretically 
at beast, Moab fran the tribes of Reuben and Cpl 
(Deut. Hi. 12. TE. But din fact Moab lay as much te 
the meth as it dblto the south of the Атпоп, To the 
neath, for example; were Aroer, Dibon, Medeba. and 
other Meabite tewns, Even under Omri aud Ahab. 
Whe held part of the Moabite territory, Isracl did 
not hold sway farther south than Ataroth, about ten 
mib north ef the Arnon, Mesha in his inscripti»u 
(Moabite Some, line 10) хаух that tbe Gadites (not the 
Ieubenitesi: formeriv occupied Мато, whence ln’ 
in turn expelled the people of Israel. He mentions 


Hine 26) his having constricted а rud along the Ar- 


non, The ancient importance of the river and of the 
towns in its neighborhood is attested by the nnmer- 
ous rins ef bridges, forts, and buildings found upon 
er near И. Its fordsarealnded to by Isaiah (xvi. 2). 
lis “heights.” crowned with the castles of chiefs. 
were also celebrated in verse Num. xxi. 28). 

J. JH. : J. F. MC. 


——Ir Rabbinical Literature: The Hasendah 
tells the following story of a miracle witnessed. at 
the Arnen, which seems to be alluded to inthe Bible 
«Мин. XXL 14. 15). The mountains bordering on 
the Arnon consist of two lofty ranges. witha valley, 
seven miles wide, between them. When on the way 


“to the promised. kind, the Israchtes, after having 


crossed the first range, prepared to cross the second, 
the Amorites hid in the caves, intending to attack 
the unsuspecting travelers. But the Ark of the Cov- 
enant, which preceded: the Israclites, caused. the 
heights te sink and the valley to rise, with the re- 
sult that the concealed Amorites were crushed in the 
caves, The miracle would have been unnoticed by 
the Esrachtes. had not God cansed the well which 
accompamcd them to throw up portions of the 
corpses. Then it was that all Israil Sing the Song 
ef the Well (Num. хм. 17 ef хе). In commemora- 
tion of tbis miraele the Rabbis decided that a special 
benedlicien be uttered upon seeing the Arnon (Ber. 
245 % K.: Num, R. six. 25; Tan., Hukkat., xx.). 
J. SR. L. G. 


ARNSTADT: Capitalofthe German principality 
of Schwarzbnre-Sondershansen, on the River Gera. 
In 1261 (Aus. 5 and 7) there were outbreaks here 
1 inst the Jews. in which fixe were slain (the learned 
R. Shabbethai ben Samil: Joseph and Kasser, sons 
of R- Jehiel bar Hakim: R. David Cohen, of Mayenec; 
and the boy Eliezer, son of R. Simson, of France). 
In Feb.. 1549, the Black Death razed in the town. 
In 14411 the Jews were expelled from the tewn. In 
1466 another expulsion took place, “because they 


Arnon 
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[the Jews] would not be baptized.” In 1521 Jews 
are still mentioned as dwelling there, and as pos- 
sessing en synagogue, Which ocenpied the site later 


founded a hospital at Baden, near Vienna, she col- 
lected 7.000 florins among her coreligionists ; and in 
IS13 she sent supplies to Rahel, then engaged in 


covered by the Bartholomew Cloister, Theircemetery 
in the Iehterhduser-strasse is also mentioned. In tlie 
seventeenth century there were no Jews in Arnstadt. 
опер in the nineteenth century a congregation was 
asain formed there, In 1900. ina population of about 
14,000, there were Go Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 2 Arenius, Десем ен zur (. der Juden. [ТА 
эх, No, оа»: хаа, Das Martureloqiuin des. Niere 
M. III,, e SO, 143. . A. 274. A. 


e wy К. 
ARNSTEIN, BENEDIKT DAVID: Xustrian 


рахат, msn of the famous Vienna banker 
Adam Isaac von Arustein; born in Vienna Oct, 15, 
1765: died there in 1840. In 1782 he entered his 
rand father’s banking-house, but left in 1286 to 
undertake a series of travels whieh enabled him tea 
make the aequaintinee of many distinguished wri- 
ters of his tine, From associntion with Klinger and 


Libel he learned toappreciite the Greek and Roman 
Classies, Such men as Reizer, Pchrev vos, Kotze- 
bue, Ratschikv, and Zeon exercised a powerful influ— 
ence upon him, He published: "Eine. Jüdische 
Faniliensecue;^ 1782; ° Dramatische Versuche,” 
1778; "pe Kletuodiciu drama, 1796; " Die Maske.” 
(nne, 1796; »Die Ptlegetochter,? drama, Tots: 
" Das Billet.“ comedy, 1800; ° Pas Geschenk,” 1801. 
BiRLIOGRATHY 2 Wurzbach. — Bieqraphisches, Perikon der 
thoterreiehisch-Uingarischen Monarchie; Fr. бегает. 
Kline Wiener Memairen, ji. 125 Oesterreichische Na- 
Lionaleneyldopéidie, i. 123. с 
S 


. 


ARNSTEIN, FANNY (VÓGELE) VON: A 
leader of society in Vienna; born. in Berlin Sep- 
tember 29, 1757: died near Vienna June 8, 1818. 
Daniel Ил, the wealthy and generous banker, 
and head. of the Jewish community of Berlin, 
was her father, She was one of a family of nine 
daughtersand foursons, IHzighbeingsamanofculture, 
and surrounded by an attractive family, his house 
became a social center. Close relation existed with 
the Mendelssohn circle, even before Fanny's brother- 
{пам David Pricdiinder eame to Berlin, and two of 
Mendelssohn's sons married members of her family. 
Henriette Herz; Rahel Dorothea, aud Henriette 
Mendelssohn, Marianne Meyer, and the other repre- 
sentatives of fhe Jewish salon period were her inti- 
mate friends. On her eariy marriage with the 
banker Nathan Adam von Arnstein she carried the 
social influences of Berlin, as molded by Frederick 
the Great, tothe Vienna of Joseph Jl. To wide read- 
ing and unusual liugnistic attaimnentsshe joined an 
attractive exterior, tact, grace, and. distinguished 
bearing, and, above all, extraordinary. kindness of 
heart. The Von Arnstein mansion at. Vienna and her 
Villas at Schönbrunn and Baden were daily (томе 
with guests and her casy hospitality, of Which Rahel 
Writes in her letters, embraced alike the prosperous 
and the poor. Her benefactions, private and public, 
were endless; she was especially active in ameliora- 
tine the destitution that followed the disasters of 
1809. Ladies of rank united to eare for the needy; 
and, thougha Jewess and of the inferior nobility, she 
Was invited to join them on account of her executive 
ability and sagacity. When the same association 


| 
| 
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relief-work at Prague. Love of her adopted. coun- 
try tilled her soul; ind the opinion she had con- 


i 
Fanny von Arnstein. 
(From Kohat, Geschichte der Deut hen Juden.“) 


ceived of Napoleon and the. French, on her visit to 

ris during the Consulate, did not tend to iessen 
her almost. personal grief over Austrian and. Prus- 
sian reverses. The Frenelinen who freely gathered 
round her were never left indoubt os to fier feelings. 
On the other hand, the German victories of 1513-14 
gave her the keenest delight; and the Vienna Con- 
gress saw her at the zenith of social success, Ter 
salon was frequented by the celebrities assembied at 
the capital— Wellington, Talleyrand, Hardenberg, 
Capo d'Istrias, Varnhagen von Ense, his wife, the 
Senlegels, Justinus Kerner, Karéline Pichler, and 
Zacharias Werner. For over a generation she exer- 
cised an influence upon Austrian art and literature. 
She was one of the founders of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde.. Only one shadow fell upon her life. 
During her widowhood her beauty attracted admirers 
and suitors, whom she successfully Kept at 2 distance. 
Prince Karl von Lichtenstein was particularly assid- 
Neus in his attentions. A rival, Freiherr von Weichs, 
aseribing his ewn Jack of success to Frau von Am- 
stein's. preference for Lichtenstein, challenged and 
Killed him. Though the first families of Vienna 
were concerned, Frau von Arnstein was wholly ex- 
onerated, and continued to enjoy her popularity. 
Despite the distractions of society, she was a devoted 
mother to her only daughter, Henrietta, Baroness 
Pereira Arnstein, who inherited her intellect, grace, 
beauty, and goodness, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Varnhagen von Ense Алое Schriften, 
XVII. : Wurzbach, Bioqgraphisehes erikon dex Kaiser- 
this Oesterreich, Vienna, 12 18905; M. Kayserling. Die 
Jüdischen Franen, 1879, pp. 220-220; A. de la Garde, Ter et 
Nore tirs du Congrès de Vienne, 1843, i. 439; Fr. Graffer, 
kleine Wiener Memoiren, i. 249, lil. 247; Oesterreichixche 
National Enceyklopedie, i; 1: Iris, 185. p. öl; Blätter ffir 
Musik, Theater, und Kunst, published by J.. A. Zanen 18. 
Vol. I. No. 89, 
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ARNSTEIN, FANNY VON. 


Aroer 
Aronssohn 


| 
AROER: А name probably meaning “bushes of, 


dwarf. juniper” (Lagarde. “Sem.” i. 50), which is 
applied in the Old Testament to three distinct local- 
ities, 

1. Aroer, which is on the edge of the valley of 
Arnon 7L (Deut, ii. 26. IA. W.). is probably represented 
by the present ruins of Ага” on the north bank of 
the Aroon ravine, abeunt eleven miles from the month 
of the river СЕ. 7 Moab,” pp. 129-1311. 
йу was still standing in the time o£ Enschins, This 


place was usually desertbed by its situation, in order ; 


to distiuzuish it from other localities of the same 
rae Dat, ili. 12. iv. 48; Job, xii. L. МИ. 9: Judges 
Ni. 20; BH Suum XN. 5). It appears first as having 
heen eiptrured by the Amerite king Sihon from Moab 
(compare Num. XXI. 26% Pt should be noted that in 
the Mesha inscription. I. 26, it is mentioned as havina 
heen built. by the Moabites. After [Israels attack 
on the ANanorites; it was assiened as part of the terri- 
tory of the tribe of Reuben. whose southern frontier 
и marked. This is the ciy mentioned in Nam. 
NAA. OF. with the southern towns, as having been 


built by the children of Gad before the distribution 
of the land. When Hazael and tis Syrians Took 


from Isracl the territory across the Jordan, Aroer is 
eiven as its southern limit (IE Kings X. 33). It 
clear, from Jer. МУШ. 13. that the Moabites uhi- 
mately recovered it Freun the Esrachites, 

2. X city in the territory of the tribe of Judah 
(E Sani SAN. 2S and probably Joh. xv. 22). [t has 
beau identified with the ruins of “Атага. twenty 
miles south of Hebron and twelve miles southeast 
from Beersheba, 
city a sure of the booty taken from the Amalekites 
Whe had attacked Ж Елин (1 Sum. xxx. 28). 

3. A Town east of Rabbath-Amurm (Josh. xiii; 25) 
in the territory. of the tribe of Gad, originally an 
Ammonite city Judges xi. o. I has not yet heen 
identified. According to Jerome (® Onomasticon Sa- 
drum.“ 6, 5% it was on a mountain, twenty Roman 
miles north of Jernsalem, | 

The reading 7 the cities of Aroer are forsaken” (Isa. 
xvii, 2) dis probably incorrect, as it presents many 
geographieul ditlieulties, occurring as it does in con- 
nection with "t ihe burden of Damascus.” While it is 
possible that. there may have beeu another. Aroer 
near Damascus, it is more likely that the passage 
should be rendered “the cities thereof’ shall be for- 
saken.” This emendation, proposed hy- Lagarde, has 
been quite generally aecepted by modern scholars. 

The Gentile name from Aroer is Aroerite (I Chron. 
xi. 4). 

J. in. 


18 


J. D. P. 


ARON HA-KODESH: Hebrew name for the 
Ark in the synasosnes See ARK or THE Law, 

ARON. ARNAUD: Chief rabbi of Strasburg, 
Alsace: born March 11. 1807, in Snlz unterm Walde, 
Alsace, and died April 3. 1840, Destined for a rab- 
binical career, he began his Talinidie studies at an 
carly azeat Hagenau and continued them at Frank- 
fort on the Main. In 1830 he became rabbi of the 
small community of. Hegenheim in Upper Alsace: 
and the more importam Jewish сопу of Niras- 
burg called him to be its spirituil head in 18933. As 
he was under thirty, the age prescribed by lw. he 


David sent to the elders of this. 
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required a special dispensation to qualify for the 
office, In Strasbnrg Aron acquired the reputation 
of an eloquent and inspiring preacher and a zeal- 
ous communal worker. He assisted in founding the 
School of Arts und 
Trades and took active 
interest in other useful 
Institutions, In 1555 
he convened: an assem- 
blv of the rabbis of the 
department of the 
Rhine for the 
consideration of relig- 


Lower 


jons questions, 

Aron ds the author 
of a devotional work 
which great 
popularity among - 
French Israelites. "ні 
is ~ Prières d'un Cour 
Israélite.” a collection of pravers, partly orixinal and 
partly drawn from Bibhealandother Jewish sources, 


In this work he had the assistance of Ennery. Arn- 
uud Xr. . i ууда the author of tbe «cifeecedhdern 11. 41 f. . 


єпіоух 


Arnaud. Aron. 


confirmation as prescribed hy the Consistorv of Lower 


Alsace, In 1566 the French government acknowl- 
edged his services by appointing him a Knight of 
the Lesion of Honor. In 1870. while Strasburg was 
besiexed, it was he, together with the archbishop. 
who raised the white flag on the cathedral. Sul. 
quently he was decorated by the German emperor. 


х, l. В. 
ARON, EMIL: (terman physician; born m 


Stettin. Pomerania, Merch 12. 1864. He reecived 
his education at the Werderselie Gynmasium ait Ber- 
liu. and the nniversitiesof Berlin. Munich. and Heid- 
бег. being graduated from the dYastanentioned 
with the dezree of doctorof medivcinein 1888. After 
a tour to Vienna, Paris, and. London, Aron in 1890 
established: himself. as а physician in Berlin. He 
was assistint physician in the Jewish Hospital in 
that city from 1891 to 1806, becoming specialist in 
laryngeal g. Aron has been a contributor to the 
Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift“ (© Zur Kasuistik 
der Halsrippen,? 1892, te.). Virchow’s “Archiv fiir 
’athofogische Anatomie und. Physiologie und für 
Klinische Medizin” ( Ueber die Einwirkung Verdich- 
teter und Verdimnter Luft auf den Intratrachealen 
Druck beim Menschen.” 1892, ete.), “Deutsche Med- 
izinisehe Wochenschrift“ (Zur Behandlung des 
Punenmothorax," 1896, etc), and other medica! 
jonrnals. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wrede, Das Geistiye Berlin, s. v., Berlin, 
PSUS, 


s. F. I II. 

ARON, HENRY: French publicist: born in 
ris, Nov. II. 01812: died there Nov, 13. 1883. He 
was a pupil of the Ecole Normale and obtained a 
fellowship there in 1863. bt soon gave up teaching 
to join the Staff of the “Journal des Débats,” and 
also collaborated in the ° Revue Politique et Litté- 
ire." Aronafterward became secretary of tlie " Re- 
vue des Deus Mondes.” In 1876 he was entrusted ` 
by Ernest Picard. minister of the interior, with the 
management of the "Journal Oeil” and of the 
Bulletin Francais,” but ou the resignation of the 
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ministry he relinquished his charge. w hich he re- 
sumed upon the reelection of a Re publie 2n oun jority. 
Oct; 14. 1577. He was decorated with the Legion 
af Honor Jan. 30. 1870. but resigned asain when 
the “Journal” came under state control, on Jan. 
1. 1881. Jle reentered the Journal des Débats " as 
‘Art critic. Топер not a Перта. he became. in 
Psd. one of the founders of the “ Revue des Etudes 
Juives.“ 
S J. W. 


Ver JULIUS: German historian; born 
Feb. 5. IS, at Rastenbure, Germany; died June 
N m . After completing the svinasium course, 
he entered the University of Be rlin, Where he su. 
jel history. philology, and liter went to the Uni- 
versity of Königsberg. He was graduated from the 
lutter us Ph.D, in 1883, on which occasion he wrote 
atliesis, 7 Studien überdie Alteren Angelsiichsischen 
Urkunden." — XAronius became instructor at the Ber- 
lin Realgzvannasium, at the same time devoting him— 
self to the study of Jewish history. Entrusted by 
the Historische Commission with a preparation of a 
history of the Jews in Germany during the Middle 
Aves, he begun the work. under the tide 7 Reges- 
ten zur бехе hic hte der Juden in Deutschland * (Ber- 
lin. 1883). This work gives in chironoiosical order, 
under each date; an abstract of every entry in the 
medieval chronicles and documents. relating to the 
Jews of Germany. Its publication was interrupted 
by the death of Aronius, and was completed by 
Saalfeld. 


S, I. Dx. 


ARONS, LEO: German physicist and Social- 
ist. Though privat-doceut at the University of Ber- 
lin he took part in the Socialist movement, aud was 
in consequence suspended from his office by the 
minister of education. April, 18/0. Beiug 
wealthy, lie spent in 1895 large sums of money to 
advance the interests of his party. In 1897 he car- 
ried a resolution at the Socialist convention of Ham- 
burg. in virtue of which the Socialists would no 
longer abstain from voting at the elections for the 
Prussian Dict. 

Aros’ scientific works belong to the field of theo- 
retic as well as of experimental physies, with espe- 
cial reference to electricity. Among the many 
works published by him may be mentioned the fol- 
lowinz: “Bestimmung der Verdet'sehen Constante 
im Absoluten Masse,” in 7 Aunalen der Physik und 
Chemic.“ new series, 1885. xiv. 161: Interferenz. 
streifen im Spectrum," /. p. 609; ° Verdiimnunes- 
wärme und- Wärmekantecität von Salzlösungen,“ db. 
XXV. 408; "Мае zur Messung der. Elektroimmo- 
torischen Gegenkraft im Elektrischen Lichtboxen,” 


osse, 


th, XXX. 02; Ueber den Elektrischen Rückstand.“ 
db, XXXV. 280; 7 Beobachtungen an Elektrisch Pola- 


risirten Platinspiegeln.“ /. xli 473: »Ein Elektro- 
Iwtischer Versuch.” b: xiv. 383: »Ein Demonstra- 
tions versuch mit Elektrischen Schwingungen.“ db, 
р. ood. »Die Elektricititsconstanten und Optischen 
Brechungsex ponenten in Salzen.“ 7h. liii. 95: Elek- 
Jrische Lichtbosen." „/. lvii 183: » Polarisations- 
Erscheinungen in Dünnen Metallmembranen.” 7 
vii. 201; 7 Versuche. über Elektrolytisehe Polarisa- 
tion,“ in 7 Verhandlungen der Physikalischen Gesell- 
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sehaft zu B berlin.’ * xi. 3: Ueber einen Quecksilber- 


Licht bogen,“ e^. p. 6. 
BinLioGkaArny: Die Nation, 1597-95, p. 18; 18 99, p. 422. 
8 1. Век. 


ARONSON, RUDOLPH: Composer and the- 
atrical manager: born in New York, April S, 1856. 
He carly manifested. talan for musice, and after his 
eraduation from the New Yerk high school was sent 
to the Vienna Conservatory, . After completing his 
course there, he entered the Paris Conservatoire, de- 
voting himself to a careful study of the French 
composers, He had a strong predilection for the 
lyrical genre, and it was the popular rather than the 
classic Compositions that he strove to master in re 
gard to style дий method, 

— Betuming to America, Aronson first came prom 
nently before the publie as the director of fashion- 
able concerts in Madison Square Garden, New York; 
and such was the success of these concerts that 
he built a concert-hall at Forty-first street. and 
Broadway, opened May 27, 1880. In connection 
with this enterprise, the now popular “ reof-garden ? 
was first introduced as à Summer feature, 

He subsequently secured capital for a theater to 
be devoted solely to the elaborate. performance of 
light operas—the Casino, a fine specimen. of .Moor- 
ish architecture, opened. Oct. 22, 1832, which was 
the first permanent home of light opera in America. 

Aronson has composed over 150 dances, marches, 
and various other orehestral pieces, many of which 
have been successfully performed. by Gilmore, 
Cappa, Eduard. Strauss, "Theodore. Thomas, and 
other prominent orchestral leaders. 


BIRLIOGRAPILY : Ife Mirror. New York: Boston Times, 
Feb. 26, 1888; N York Herald, May 28, 18805. Who's Who 
in .Ainierica, 1901. 

А. J. бо. 
ARONSSOHN, JACOB EZEKIEL: German 
ncm and medical writer; born in 1774; died 

June 12, 1807: obtained his 5 of M. D. in 1800; 

апа АШК ИЛИ became teacher at the Berlin 

University. Of his Е publications may be 

mentioned: (1) " Medieimische Gesch. der Franzó- 

sischen Armee їп St. Domingo im Jahre 1803, oder 

Ueber das Gelbe n ` Berlin, 1805 (translation of 

a French D hy N . P. Gilbert, treating of the yel- 

low fever): " Die Icons des Zu irztes oder Voil- 

stiindiger The oretiseher und Praktischer Unterricht 
über deran den Zihnen Vorkommenden Chirurgischen 

Operationen, die Einsetzung Künstlicher Zähne, Ob- 

duratoren und Künstlicher Gaumen" (translated from 

the Freuch by L. Laforgne, with illustrations, Ber- 
lin, 1803) ; (3) * Vollsti indige Abhandlung Aller Vene- 

rischen Krankheiten,“ with annotations by F. W. 

Wolf. Jr., Berlin. 1808: (4) Gründliche Anleitung 

zur Zwerkinissigen Einrichtung der Apotheken,“ 

with illustrations, Berlin, 1804; (5) * Die Kunst das 

Leben des Schönen Geschlechts zu Verlängern,“ 

with illustrations. Berlin, 1804; 2d ed., 1807; (6) 

“Rechtfertigung der Schutzblattern, oder Kuhpoc- 

kenimpfung.“ Berlin, 1801: (7) » Toilettenkunst- 

Recepte, 64 W ohlfeile. bewährte, nach Chemischen 

und Diätischen Gründsiitzen Abeefasst, zur Befor- 

derung und Erhaltung der Sehönheit,” Berlin, 1805, 


BIRLIOGE ar MY: Fürst. Bibl Jud. J. S. Mensel Dus Gelehrte 
Тесен би tei Jahrhundert, xiii. 35, A. C. P. Callis- 


Aronssohn 
Arragel 
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sen, Medizinisches Nehriftstiller-Lericon der J. 121 L. I.. ne 
don Periti, Манае ., IX, i. 2214, 


к. F. T. II. 

ARONSSOHN, JACQUES LÉON: German 
physician: born. id Metz May 2. 1793: died at 
Махр Sept &. 1%61. [lis father, Jacques Arons- 
sohin (lied SED. practised medicine at the garrison 
of Pom à Manson. Aronssohn went to Strasburg 
in 18 To matriculate at the Faeulié de Médecine. 
He took bis desrec as doctor in 1816: became üssist- 
ant surgeon at the mimjcipiar hospital in 1823; and 
resiined this position two vears liter to go to Eng- 
lind te finish his studies, [п London he made the 
acquaintance of some of the most prominent physi- 
chus z surgeons, as; for instance, Astley Cooper, 
Lawrence Brodie, ind Tyrrell. After his return to 
France he established bimself as a physician at 
Strasburg; and during his twenty-five years of prac- 
tise he was regarded as one of the most CHicient of 
doctors, In ISS, suffering from a chromic irritation 
ef the hirvnsx. he went to Italy to seek a milder eli- 
mate, At Pisa he was requested by the French 
ambassader to take part in the autopsy on the body 
of the daughter of King Louis Philippe. Searcely 
had this work been finished, when he Was sinn- 
memed to Florence by the widow of King Murat. 

During 01822, while the Cholera raged in France, 
Aronssohn Was requested. to organize one of the 
provisory hospitals. Later he was appointed а 
member of the Central Sanitary Commission: of the 
board of health: of the connniitee of primary instrne— 
tion; of the commission for the Inspection of the 
Int at Stephansfell: and physician to the East. 
ern Railway Company. Fron 1849 he was presi: 
dent of the Société de Médecine de Strasboure ind 
a member of several French ап] foreign scientitie 
societies, The Legion of Honor Was besiowed on 
him in 1839; at the same time he was appointed as- 
distant physician to the king. whieh for him was 
merely a tile. [t brought himin contact, however, 
With the royal. family and the eminent mem of that 
epoch. As carly as 1823 he was authorized by the 
Royal Conneil of Publie Instruction to establish a 
course of surgical instruction. He took an active 
part in the foundation of the institution for the ex- 
anination of fellowship: and when Professor Lob- 
stein died Aronsohn remained in charge of the med- 
lew) clinie for six months. | 

Aronssolin was nat cloquent ; 
bled his conversation: they were informal talks. at- 
tractive, amd so. presented. that’ they held the atten- 
tion of the pnpils, | 

The grief he stered at the death of un adopted 
sn, the severe illiess of his beloved daughter, and 
the loss of a dear friend, brought on the heart-fail- 
nre that ended his useful life. | 

Aronssolim is the author of: 

"Les Tanners Développées dims les Ҳоз" inaug- 
iral dissertation, 15292. 9 Appréciez les Progrès Ré- 
celts dii Diagnostic; 18:6; * Mémoires et Observa- 
tions de Médecine et de Chirureie Pratiques”: Ist 
Mémoire: I. Tastrnetion des Vers dans les Voies 
Aériennes“; 2d sind Bl Mémoires: 7 Quelques Points 
de Histoire des. Hernies “; "Tetanos": » Lotion 
Chaudes des Тегеһе dans les Brülures "s 
“Compre Rendu de Ia Clinique Médicale de la Fac- 


his lectnres resen- 


. 
— M € О €t een 


11.111... 


ийе”: *L'lnirodnetion au Traité sur les Eaux 
Mincrales dr Duché de Nassau” (translated from 
Kanko: 7 L'Tntlanunation et les Scrofules,” 

Besides these works А гоххо wrote a number of 
reports for different. societies and committees of 
Which he was a member; for instance, "Projet de 


Loi d Organisation Médicale.” 


unLlo6Gnarpy: Gazette Médicale de Strasbourg, 1562, рр. 
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ARONSTEIN, L.: German chemist: horn Mary 
255. ISi at Telgte, Westphalin; sraduated from the 
University of Göttingen in 1864 with the degree of 
Ph.D. Two years later he became assistant in the 
physical department ef the University of Leyden, 
Heland. and in 1867 accepted the post of director 
it the high хело (here Вод ркен) of Breda, 
Brabant, where he also taught the natural SCTONCES, 
In 1876 Aronstein was appeinted professor of chem- 
istry ai the Royal Military Academy of Breda, and 
in [894 was offered a similar appointment in the 
toval Polytechnic School, Delft. He accepted the 
invitation, and has continued to oceupy tlie position 
ever since. His papers, which are of a distinctly 
technical Character, have appeared on the pages of 
Licbisg's “ Annalen der Chemie.” published in Leip- 
sic and Heidelberg: in the * Berichte der Deutschen 
Chennischen Gesellshaft.” the * Recueil des Travaux 
Chimiqnes des Pays-Bas. ete. Brief notices and re- 
Views of Aronstein's contributions to (йет! ry nay 
be found inthe “Jahresbericht nher die Fortschritte 
der Chemie," edited by F. Fittica, Brunswick. 
Bnuaecnarny: -— Porrendorfr. Biegraphisch-Literarisches 

Hiudiortirbuch, Leipsie, ТК, А 

S. | A. S. С. 


ARON STEIN, PHILIPP (pen-name -Arn- 
stein): German school-teacher and author; born 
Dec. J. 1862, at Halver, province of Westphalia, 
Prussia. Aronstein received hiis education at the 
gymnasium in Soest, the universities of Berlin and 
Bonn. and the Academy of Münster, whence he was 
graduated as doctor of philosophy. After having 
tanght at different schools in Engkud and Germany, 
he at present (1902) holds the position of Oberlehrer 
at the Progvinnasinm at Myslowitz, province of 
Silesia, Prussia. He has been a contributor to sev- 
eral well known German magazines and newspapers: 
7. J.. “Nene Deutsche Rundschan," = Anglia" (7 Ben 
Jonson's Theorie der Lustspicle, 7 1894; * Dickens: 
Studien.” 1806), 7 Enelisehe Studien ? (John Mars- 
ten ils. Dramatiker,” 1894: »Die Entwieklung der 
Lokalverwaltune in Кашан!” 14805) » Neuere 
Sprachen “g” England um die Mitte des I5ten Jahr- 
hunderts.“ 18982, and. has written principally upon 
education in England, and Епир history and liter- 
ature. Aronstein's chief independent. works are: 
“Benjamin, Disracli's Leben und Dichterische 
Werke," 1895, and * Die Entwicklung der Höheren 
Knabenschulen in England.” 197. He also trans- 
lated from the English into German Bishop Mandell 
Creighton’s * Ace of Qneen Elizabeth,” 1900. 

8. F. T. H. 


ARPAD: A city of northern Syria. the modern 
Fell- Erfad. thirteen miles northwest of Aleppo. It 
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XXXVi. 19, xxxvii. 13; Jer. xlix. 23. tunmannirari 

HT. fought against it (Schrader. 7 Keilinschriftlichie 

Bibliothek.” i. 209), and Tiglath-pileser III. besieged 

it for two years and captured it about 740 p.c. (eh. i. 

313, aud Isa. x. 9). 
J. In. 


G. A. B. 

ARPHAXAD (SEN): According to Gen. x. 
22. 21: xi. 10-12; and I Chron, i. 17. 18. the third son 
of Shem. Bochuart’s identitieuion g" Ig.“ ii. fof 
this nine with the Arrapachitis of the Greeks; am 
Armenian region, north of Assvria, adjacent to the 
Great or Upper Zab river, has iong prevailed. The 
Arrapachitix, however, did not belong to the Semitic 
world: and it would be dificult to acconnt for the 
element shad 7 (very improbably explained. as an 
Armenian element, “shat,” by Lagarde, * Kym. Vi. 
5). Still more improbable is the Kurdish Albar. 
Delitzsehs (7 Paradies," 256) explanation. from the 
Assyrian "arba-kishshati ^ (the four quarters of the 
World), has not been confirmed. More recently, the 
view of Michaelis; anticipated by Josephus (7 Ant.” 
i. 6. 4), that Arpakshad contains the name of the 
Kasdim or Chaldeans, has become predominant, The 
explanations of Gesenius. ete," boundary [7 Arp"] of 
Chaldea 7 (Kesha); of Cheyne, " Arpakh ° and "Ке 
shad.” written together by mistake (^ Expositor,” 
ISU, p. E451 etel, are now superseded by the observa- 
tion of Hommel (7 Ancient Hebrew Traditions," 294) 
that Arpakshad is the sume as * Urof the Chaldeans | 
(Ur-Easdémy Both names agree in the Consonants 
except one, amd alse in meaning, ах Arpakshad is the 
father of Shelnh. grandfather of Eber and ancestor of 
Terah, Nahor, and Abraham, who came from Ur 
(Ger, Xi. 12). The inserted © pof Arpakshad has so 
far not been ex plaincd— Hommel has TeCOUrSe even to 
Reyptian—but it is doubtless due to some graphic 
error (see Ur) In Judith i. 1. etc, Arphaxad. а 
king of the Medians in Echbatana, is mentioned, con- 
quered by Nebnehadnezzar II. of Assyria and put 
fo death. The name has Clearly been horrowed 
from Gen, x. by the writer, 

J. JR. W. M. M. 

ARRAGEL, MOSES: Spanish rabbi; tlour- 
ished in the first half of the fifteenth century at 
Maqueda and Guadalfajara, Castile. The nine is 
the Arabie «7-4 (Stemschiucider, “Jew, Quart, 
Rev.“ xi. 610): according to H, Derenbourg (7J0ur- 
bal des Savants,” November, INUN), it is derived 
from the Hebrew “ha. Basil" (the expert), 

When in 1422 Don Inis de Guzman, grand mas- 
ter Of the Order of Calatrava. was preparing in 
Toledo to make war upon the Moors, he seems ‘to 
have suffered a Change of heart; and. tired of the 
Chase, of playing chess. and of reading romances of 
Chivalry, he felt the need of a good transhitiou of 
the Bible in Spanish, with a commentary thereon, 
He asked Rabbi Moses Arragel to undertake this 
work (April 5). At first the rabbi declined the in- 
Vitation. feeling how im possible it was fora Jew to 
translate. or comment upon, the Bible in a manner 
to satisfy a Catholic. Don Luis, however, insisted: 
and he assigned Friar Arias de Enciena, custos. of 
the Franciscans in Toledo. to make known to Moses 
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is mentioned in II Kings xviii. 34. xix. 13: Jsa. X. 9. | his particular wishes in regard to the matter. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Aronssohn 
Arragel 


The 
translation of the Old Testament in the Castilian 
langage is one of several which were 
Translates madle at this time: and the coopera- 
the Old tion of the Jewish rabbi with Catho- 
Testament. lic dignitaries in its production is one 
of the siens of the comparative relig- 

lous tolerance then prevailing in Castile. 

It took Arragel many Years to finish this work. 
When completed (June 2. 1430) it was presented 
by him with much ceremony to Don Luis in Toledo, 
in the presence. of a concourse of prominent. and 
learned men. The head of the Orderof St. Francis, 
replying to the presentation address, expressed him- 
self as follows: “Rest assured that if, please God, 
the interior of the Bible as regards jts substance is 
equal to its exterior, it will be the most beautiful 
fons work to be found in many a 
kingdom." These and other details are found pre- 
fixed to the translation, accompanying which is the 
Whole correspondence between Don Luis de Guzman 
and Moses Атаке], Luis? letter commences as fol-, 
lows: "We, Master of Calatrava, send many saluta- 
tions to you, Raby Moses A rragel, our vassal in onr 
city ef Maqueda. 
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old Castilian follows the order of books according to 
This was the express desire of 
Jerome; and indeed his translation. seems to have 
formed, in à measure, the basis for this new transla- 
tion, which was made with the help of the Hebrew 
original, Wherever the Latin text of Jerome agreed. 
with the Hebrew, Moses followed both: where they 


differed, he followed the Hebrew exclusively, А 
surprising freedom of speech is also shown һу Moses 


in the glosses that he has attached to the text. He 
docs not sernple to differ from the interpretation of 
his own coreligionists. When he emnes in conflict 
With the dogmas of the established Church, he says 
plainly: This is the opinion of the Christians; but 
the Jews hold just the opposite view." He often 
cites the view of the grand master, Don Luis, him- 
self, but never. controverts him. He is decidedly 
tational in his own views on many points, and does 
not seruple to declare many expressions. figurative, 
The glosses are not simply dry explanations, for 
Moses has inserted here and there a number of Jew- 
ish tales, fables, and proverbs. The authorities cited 
are numerous, OF classic authors, we find Aristotle, 
Euclid, Prolenieus, and Pliny; of Christian scholars, 


Saint: Bernard, Saint Ildefonso, and Nicholas de 
Lyra. His remarkson Christian theology are drawn 


from the Tratado sobre la Justicia de la Vida Es- 
pirituel" of Don Pedro archbishop of Seville, He 
mentions by name the Talmud, the Midrash (Midras 
or “los Prabot”), the cabalists * rabi Tanhuma,” 
"rubi Salomon” (Rashi) “rabi Abraham Aben 
Ezra,” > "ibi Moysen de Egipto” (M:timonides), 
“mbi Nicun (Nissim) de Barcelona.” “rabi Jaco” 
(Jacob ben Asher), “rabi Joseph,” €] Camhy “ 
(Kimhi), ete. 

On the whole, this work of Arragel’s shows him 
to have been а man of vast learning, of fine liter- 
ary taste, and of a breadth of view hardly to be 


Аттаке1 
Art 


expected in a Spanish rabbî of that time, According 
tes. Berger, Arrazel used some previons attempts 
at translating the Bible into Castihan. As such he 
notes Мх. Eseuriah ij. 3. and for the prophets. а 
manuscript of the fifteenth century preserved in the 
Library of the Academy of History at Madrid. 

The manuseript af this translation, called the 
"Bible of Olivares," is preserved in the Palace of 
Lirke at. Madrid. belonging to the duchess of Ber- 
wick and ef Aba, It was given in 1621 to Dm 
Gaspar de Guzman, count of Olivares, by Don 
Andres) Pachico, the grand inquisitor, because. of 
the services remlemal hv hinisclf and 1118 father, the 
ambassador at Rome, It. passed. by amarriage into 
the possession of the fifth duke of Alba; Don Fran- 
cisco Alvarez ef Toledo. There are 515 folios, the 
text heme in two eedumins, хитрее] bv the 
glosses. which are written in very minute script; 

Их interesting freun another point of view: it is 
Weel with miniatures which make it one of the 

treasnres of the Casa de Alba. The 


Its illustrations (334 in number, of which 
Careful 6 ure fulbpage however, have a 
Illustra- particular Jewish interest: for, in ad- 

tions. dition to the pictures in it of indubi- 


tilly Christian origin, and copied from 

other Bibles inthe Cathedral library of "Toledo, there 
аге others which have a thoroughly Jewish tinge, 
and on account of w bieh the supposition is justified 
that Moses Атга еї if he did not himself assist in 
the painting, at least save directions. to the Toledo 
artists who did the work. In one picture the inte- 
nor ofa synagogue is repridiced with the greatest 
care and exactness. Moses is represented ax holding 
the Law in his hands, the Law being written ona 
lare marble plate. Phe frontispiece, which is here 
repreduced, represents the grand master upon his 
throne, covered with a white mantle npon which is 
wen the red erossof the Order of Calatrava; around 
lim are vassals and Knights: by his side area Fran- 
cisean and a Dominican (Friar Arias de Encinas and 
Juan de Zameray: and in front of him is Rabbi 
Moses hiniself, on his knees; presenting his work to 
his lord and master, The Jew-badire can be plainly 
recomized on his right arm. He is surrounded hy 
the Knights of the order: while immediately below 
the throne a scene is depicted in which the knights 
are seen feeding, clothing, and otherwise succoring 
the Jews. 

Binrieocrkarnyz De Ressi, Histor, Warterh, p. 42i Ne qni-fzhi- 
Tuli, po. A d eeriptien of the mouniserigd, 1. ,-. T with 
„Net- wos given in I ly Sefer Paz y Molia in an article 
ИИ Lor Biblio Presta an Romaner peor Rabi Mos 
Arr) de Guadalajara, етно in a eolleetion риһ- 
shed in bener ef Mareclini Menendez У Pelayo. Madrid 
stt. vel. ji. pq. Jef .. n veut ef. weh ariek- will be 
f ted in Hiochs ru iel. sehe Worchenschritt. May IL 
HELLAN р. 7 A zeile пее bos heen given by Samuel 
Berger in the Bulletin des 4 nléquaires, ISUS, pp, ZN 214 
Gr atetraet ef whieh article ean be found in the fier. Et: 
Juiris, XXXVII I. cum l, and in Roumania. xxviii. vl. Com- 
pare siso Catalogo de as Coberioyrs Esa pnestas«l Palacia 
he Liria, Madrid. ISOS, J.. о ud Reuss apd Berger in the 
Rial 110% i Jir Protestuutische The linge, * „I.. 


p. 143, reprinted in Ortert ond Celu кнн n der Bilel, 
Leipsiec, 154657, p. AL. 
G. 


ARRAS: Chief city of the department of Pas- 
de-Calais, capital of the ancient Artois, France, 
According to Gross the name of this citv appears 
in a very curious Hebrew docmnent (De Rossi. MS, 


* 
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No, 562, which relates that Robert the Pious, 
king of France (996-1031), together with his vassals 
and meizhborin:s princes, having decreed the exter- 
mination of the Jews who refused baptism, a cer- 
tain Jacob b. Јек went to Rome to invoke for 
his соге онд the protection of the pope. The 
pope sent a high diznitarv to pat а stop to the per- 
secution, Јасер went from Rome to Lorraine, and 
thence to Flanders, about 1025. He died there at 
UON Lec, Arras) on the banks of a river, probably 
the Scarpe. Піх sons conveyed his bady to Rheims. 
It does not follow from this text that there was a: 
Jewish community at Arras at this time: and the 
identification ef the Hebrew word in question with 
Arras is very problematic. Jews probably were liv- 
mes at Arras, as in the whole surrounding region, in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries: but nothing 
Whatever is known of their history. | 
AIBLIOGRAPMY 2 Gross, Gallia Juice. pp. 21 ef seq. 
с. 


ARROWS. 


ARROYO, ISAAC BEN MOSES: Lived in Sa- 
lonica toward the end of the sixteenth century. He 
wrote * Makhil Kohelet 7 (The Preacher Preaching) 
and > Tanbumet El“ (Consolations of God), philo- 
sephical expositions of Ecclesiastes and the Penta- 
tench GSalonica, 1597, 1573). 


G. M. L. M. 


ARSACES: Parthian king: according to some 
scholars. the sixth of that wame, mentioned in I Mace, 
xiv. 2-5. as having entrapped Demetrius, who had 
rebelled амам him. Demetrius married a daughter 
of Arsaces and, according to Josephus” Ant.” xiii. 5, 
S11). died in captivity. He is further mentionsd—in 
І Macc. ху. 22—in the number of kings to whom 
tome sent the edict which forbade the persecution 
of the Jews. He is also Known as Mithridates I. 

6. | G. B. L. 


ART AMONG THE ANCIENT HE- 
BREWS: Material for the formation of an opinion 
on the art of the ancient. Hebrews is extremely 
scanty, as the vestiges are limited 
to certain specimens of pottery and 
of the glxpfic art, including inci- 
dental references in Hebrew liter- 
ature, touching mainly the Temple 
at Jerusalem, | 

The potter’s art reverts to the 
earliest days. After their settle- 
ment in Canaan, the Israclites no 
doubt. soon learned this art from 
the inhabitants. although for a 
long time thereafter the Pheni- 
cians, who carried. their carthen- 
Ware to far-off Lands, still continued to supply the 
interior of Palestine. Excavations in Jerusalem and 
Теп el-Hesy (probably the ancient 
Lachish) have yielded. a proportion- 
ately rich fund of material, suficient, 
according to Flinders Petrie, to trace the history of 
Palestinian pottery, Petrie distinenishes ian Amorite, 
a Phenician. and a Jewish period, cach having its own 
characteristic style. It is undoubtedly true that the 
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мее WEAPONS, 


Shekel af Simon 
Maceabeus. (Ex- 
act size.) 
(Fran the collection of J. 
D, Eisenstein.) 


Pottery. 


GU of pottery among the Hebrews was developed 
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under Phenician influence. for its farms are always 
coarse initiations of Phenicinn models The older | 
finds, especialy those of Jerusalem. exhibit) forms | 
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Hebrew Paltery, | 
(From Warren, ** Revovery of be rusalem”) | 
| 


that are in use to-day throughout Palestine and 
угш, See POTTERY. 
Glyvpties dates back to remote antiquity. If tra- 
dition assumes that signet-rings were worn by the | 
'ubriarelis (Gen, xxviii; 1%), and that the genera- | 
поп of the wilderness journey was skilled in engra- 
ving on precious stones, it points af least to the an- 
tiquity of the art. The Hebrews were taught this | 
Kind of engraving by the Canaanites, who, in their 
turn. һай received it from the Phenicians. Origi- 
nally. this art of engraving came from the East; for 
in the Euphrates district it had been the custom 
since remotest time to attest all the more important 
business transactions by written con- 
Seal- tracts, fo which the seals of the parties 
Engraving. interested were aflixed. The northern 
Syris aud Pheniciims no doubt 
adopted the custom: through their frequent. inter- 
(course with this district: and, with the custom, they 
doubtless learned. aise the ayt of making the seals. 
The devices upon these seals point. likewise to their 
Eastern derivation (see Perrot and Chipiez, * Histoire | 
de ГА dans F Antiquité," vol. ii, "La. Phénicie,” i 
р. ЧӨ. Ii is. however, always епи to decide 
whether any particular seal among those preserved 
belonged to the. Hebrews or 10 
some nciehboring nation, uns 
Hocontain some distinetive name. 
Even when the anune is indubi- 
tably Jewish, it is always possible 
that it may have been made hy 
Phenicians. Fhe Hebrew and 
Phenieian seals resemblecachother 
very Closely in shape, script; and 
onsunentation. As 10 ornamen- 
tation, there are found devices 
of Phenicinn origin, such as the 
palur leaf, матап of beppy-heads or pomegranates, 
Winged spheres, ete.. and those of Egyptian, such 
as ЦашШог'х insignia, the eye of Osiris, ete, (see the 
illustrations in Benzinger. à Hebrüischie Arclifiolo- 
gie” pp. 25S ef se 4 : and see article SEALS). | 
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Of metalwork there are no remains extant. The 
deseription of опон Temple is the main source 
of information npon this point, the notable faet in 
Which is that it was a Туган artificer, named Hiram 
(J Kings vii. 15) or IIuram Abi, as the chronicler 
calls him (HE Chron, ii. 130. who made the necessary 
Utensils for the sanetuary. Phe Jews themselves 
evidently had not yet mastered the art of casting in 
bronze or brass, certainly not 10 the extent necessary 
for this work, The account. of the building in 
I Kings vii. affords only the merest outlines of the 
largerart-works manufactured. for its use, such as 
pillars, the hrazen sea, portable lavers, or basins, 
ete, The shapes of 1he smaller utensils, vessels, and 
vases of gold and silver were undoubtedly molded 
after Phenician models. It was espe- 
cially in the minifacture of such arti- 
eles that the Phenicians excelled: and 
their products ruled the market, par- 
Heularly in Egypt. Even if the Jewish metal- 
workers under Hiram learned. enough to make the 
smaller articles themselves (compare TL Kings xvi. 
10), they still were constructed upon Phenician lines. 
The sune ds true of the ornaments employed, which 
exhibit the Phenician composite style, Thus, in ad- 
dition to native flowers, are found the palm-leaf of 
Assyria, the tus Hower of Egypt, and especially 
pomegramates and cotoeynths, Figures of animals, 
so frequently found on Phenician vases, were among 
the decorations of the borders of the brazen Sti. In 
religious symbolism, likewise, the каше Egyptian 
and Jewish forms are found alongside each other: 
the lotus, the eve of Osiris, Hathor, and Horis upon 
seal, all of Egyptian origin—the original meaning 


Metal- 
. Casting. 


Fragment of a Glass Vase, with Representation of the Temple. 


(Frome Vigeuroux, ** Dictionnaire de la Bibl.“) 


of these symbols was of course lost to the Syrian 
artists—while the most frequent device of Baby- 
lonian origin among the Hebrews was the cherub 
(1 Kings vi. 23-28, 32. B5: vii. 36; see CHERUB). 

Older than the art of nietal-casting among the 
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Jews was another species of metal work—overlay- 
ing with metal plate. The very ancient Ernop re- 
ceived its nane no doubt from the fact that i con- 
sisted of a figure of wood or other material. overlaid 
with gold or silver foil. The “calves of gold” at 


Dan and Beth-el were probably only idols thus over- | 


laid. amd not entirely composed. of solid metal 
(1 Kings xil 28). Later accounts of the building of 
the Temple specify that the walls and doors, and 
even the floor, were overlaid with gold leaf. | 

The plastic art was the one that had the lest 
opportunity for development. Senlpture in stone 
hardly existed. at all among the Jews: they pos- 
sessed neither clay idols—the "талера" was al- 
ways а plain stone pillar—nor sarcophagi, which 

latter. in Phenicia and Egypt. af- 
Sculpture. forded opportunity for art-displav : 

nor are any sculptured decorations of 
their stone houses Known. They evidently lacked 
during all this period the ability to execute artistic 
work in stone, 

Ivory - and wood-carving, on the other hand, were 
practised by the Jews from ancient times. The 
above mentioned. overlaying with metal involved, 
asa necessary condition, that the underlying wood 
had been wrought into proper shape. "The old tera- 
phint seem to have been of human form, or at least 
to have possessed a human head (I Sum. xix. 13). 
The cherubiiu for the Holy of Holies were carved 
oul of olive- wood. The wood-work. of the walls 
and doors of the Temple was ornmmuented with 
carvings (I Kings vi. 18, 29, 35). Solomon's throne 
of state is mentioned asan important product of the 
carvers art (in ivory) (J Kings x. 18-20); but un- 
forminatety it is not stated whether ji was made by 
Jewish or by Phenician artiticers. 

It was the religion of the Jews that: precluded the 
full developmentof the art of sculpture, and so con- 
fined it within the above-mentioned narrow limits. 
In the most. ancient. tines, when images were not 
proscribed, the technical ability to make then artis- 
tically was lacking: and when in later periods this 
artistic skill might have been acquired from others, 
images were forbidden, The persistent fight of the 

Prophets against images was waged 


Religion with such success that in the end not 
as an only wits any representation of the 
Opponent Deity forbidden, but even the por- 
of the tralture af living beings in general, 
Plastie man or benst. Such a command as 
Art. that of the Decalogue (EX. xx. 4; 


Deut. v. 8) would have been. impos- 
sible to a nation possessed. of such artistic gifts as 
the Greeks, and was carried to its ultimate conse- 
quences—as to-day in Islam only because the peo- 
ple lacked artistic inclination, with its creative 
power and formative imagination, 

The same reason, to which is to be added a defect- 
ive sense of color (see. Delitzsch, “Tris, Farbenstu- 
Чеп und Blumenstücke," pp. 43 et seq. ; Benzinger, 
“Hebr. Archäologie,” pp. 268 ef &.), prevented any 
development of painting. Attempts in this direc- 
tion are found in the earliest times in the enstom of 
decorating with colors jars, vases, and articles of 
similar character. Objects found at Tell el- Hesy 
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Show such attempts of a somewhat rude fashion; .. 


sort of band around. the neck or body of the vessel 


Art 


those found in Jerusalem exhibit them executed. in 
a more careful and finished manner. The question, 
of Course, still remains whether these 
lutter objects are native productsorim- 


Painting. | 
ported articles. In either. case the 


painting amounts to butasimple form of ornamenta- 
tion by means of colored lines, in which geometrical 
figures predominate, with parallel Hnes and lines at 


re ee EL 
Ё А 3 
“we я) \ „А . 


* 


Robinson's Arch, Jerusalem. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


right angles, zigzag and waving lines, all forming a 
In the Old Testament, painting is not mentioned: 
when Ezekiel (xxiii. 14) speaks of “men portrayed 
upon the wall, the images of the Chaldeans por- 
trayed with vermilion,” it is not painting that is re- 
ferred to, but probably outline drawings with a col- 


ored pencil, the contours being then filled in with 
color, 
GOGUES, TEMPLE, POTTERY, SEALS. 


See CHERUB, HOUSE, SANCTUARY, SYNA- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Herzfeld, Zei Vortrélge liber die Kunettet: 
миндеп dev Hebréer nud Alten Jide, 134; Bliss, Tell 
el-Hesy, a Moni of Mauy Cities, 184; Perrot et Chipiez, 
History of Ancient Art, vol. iv. Flinders-Petrie, Tell ele 
Hesu. 15913 Benzinger, Hebrelische 4 rehidtologie, 1814, p. 
S49 ct seq Nowack, Lehrbuch der Hebrülischen A rchá- 
ologic, 188, pp. 259 ct scq. 
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ART, ATTITUDE OF JUDAISM TO. 
WARD: Art, the working ont of the laws of beauty 
in the construction of things, is regarded in the Bible 


as wisdom resulting from divine inspiration (Ex. 


XNXÍ. 1-6, xxxv. 30-35. XXXVI.—1), and is called in 
the Talmud * hokmah” (iu), in distinction from 


Art : 


mon. R. II. 2% Shab. 131%). 
It is, however, somewhat incorrect to speak of 
Jewish art. Whether in Biblical oz in post- Biblical 
times, Jewish workmanship was influenced, if not 
altogether enided. by non-Jewish art. Roman arv- 
chitecture was invoked in the building of Herod's 
Temple just as Phenicinn architecture was in the 
construction of those of Solomon and of Zerubbabel 
(J Nines vii. 13: Ezra i. 7). Plastic art in ceneral 
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was discouraged by the Law: the prohibition of idols ° 


in the Decalowue (ES. XX. 4) being in olden times 
applied to all images, whether they, were made ob- 
jects of Worship or not (sce Josephus, “ Ant.“ xvii. 
6, 2 xvid o SL e ^E LE 
10. $ O. In accordance with this view the pions in 
Tahundical times even avoided gazing at the pic- 
tures engraved on Roman coms CAD. Zarah 204; 
Pes; 1040: Yer. Mew, iit, 2 [7424]: Hippolytus, * Ref- 
utation of AL Heresies.” ix. 21) Ir is possible, how- 
ever, that these figures formed an exception because 
they were, as a rule, representations of kings or em- 
perors worshiped as gods by the Romans. 

. Rabbinical tradition. however, follows more ra- 
Пош rules. in interpreting the law. prohibiting 
images. Referring the law. Ex. XX. 23. Ye shall 
not make with me gods of silver, neither shall ve 
make nnto von gods of gold.” to beings beheld by 
prophetic vision at the throne of God. or to anthro- 
pomorphic visions of God himself, the Rabbis for- 
bade only the fashioning of the four figures of Eze- 
kied asa whole or of any other angelic being, and 
especially the masing of huinan figures, as these 
might be made objects of worship (Mek.. Үйгө, x.; 


i 


oped ©. 
„. М D ~, 


"Аһ Zarah 42^, J:. In view, however. of the 
fact that only carved tienres or statues 

Influence were, as а rule. objects of worship, 
of the prohibition was not applied to im- 
Idolatry. aves net projecting CAD. Zaran 43/). 


Portrait- painting, therefore, was never 
forbidden by the Law. As a matter of fact, far 
more potent than the Law was the spirit of the 
Jewish faith in patting a cheek on plastic art. In 
the same measimre as polytheism, whether Хеле 
or Aryan. greatly aided ín developing art as far as 
it endeavored to bring the deity in ever more bean- 
tiful form before the eye of the worshiper, Judaism 
was determined to lift God above the realm of the 
sensnal and corporeal and to represent Him us Spirit 
only. In particular, the lewdness of the Astarte 
Worship, which still exerted its evil inflnence in post- 
exile times (Isa, Ivii. 3 ef . offended the Jewish 
sense of chastiy. so that idolatry was termed “to 
go a whoring” (Nnm. xv. 29: Hosea i. 2. mud else- 
Where), Nor was the Syrian or the Greco-Roman 
idolatry any purer in the judgment of the Rabbis, 
as may be learned from ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 1. where it is 
stated that the heathen in Mishnaie times were Still 
suspected of sexual intercourse with beasts, They 
Saw too often in artistic beauty the means of moral 
depravation, and insisted, therefore, on the mntila- 
tion or destruction of every idol (ih. iv. 5). And 
whatever the Church did during the Middle Ages 
toward developing art. in the eyes of Judaism the 
Images of Jesns and the Virgin. of the apostles and 
the saints, presented a relapse into pagan idolatry, 
waning the Jew all the more strongly 1 g inst the 
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cultivation of the plastic arts, since both the making 
of or the trading with any sneh images as might be 
used for the Christian cult was forbidden (Shulhan 
"Ark, Yorch De‘ah. HL. 3). In all probability the 
extensive nse made by the Church of symbolic fig- 
ures caused the Jew to skon applying them. 

Still, both ecclesiastical and secular art. existed to 
some extent among the Jews of the Middle Aces, 


While it was a mile not to decorate the walls of the 


svnagoene with figures, lest the devotion of the 
Wworshiper should be distracted by the sieht. the 
doors of the svnagogne and the Ark were frequently 

ornamented with representations of 


In animals (among which the lion was a 
the Middle favorite subject), occasionally also of 
Ages. birds ind snakes, and of plants (uch 


as flowers, vines, and the like). In all 
cases Where fear of idolatrons worship by non-Jews 
was excluded. liberalanimded: rabhis saw no reason 
for prohibiting such. ornamentation, whereas rigor- 
ists wonld disconrage it altogether (see Berliner. 
“Ans dem hmeren Leben der Dentsehen Juden im 
Mittelalter," p. 117; D. Kaufmann, in “Jew. Quart, 
lev. ix. 254 / 4. ; Abrahams, “Jewish Life in 
the Middle Ages.“ p. 29). 

Of home utensils, enps and lamps used for Sab- 
bath and festival days were occasionally, despite the 
opinion of rabbinical anthorities, embossed with tig- 
nred designs. Platters painted and inlaid, table- 
covers embroidered. with golden birds and fishes. 
wooden vessels edged and болгой. were in common 
use (Abrahams, Le. p. 146). The walls of the 
honses of the rich were sometimes decorated with 
paintings of Old Testament scenes, and on the ont- 
side secular subjects were portrayed (Berliner, Le. 
p. 35; Abrahams, .).. Portrait-painting, though 
not common. was not unknown among the Jews of 
Germany in the eighteenth century; while in Italy 
it existed as early as the fifteenth century. Espe- 
cially was the illumination of manuscripts and the 
artistic binding of books carried to great proficiency 
by Jews, who probably acquired. the art. from the 
monks (Abrahams, Le p. 220) According to 
Lecky "(Rationalism in Enrope,” ii. 937, nate. 2), 
many of the goldsmiths of Venice who cnltivated 
the art of carving were Jews. Of recent years 
greater attention has been paid to the subject. of 
Jewish ecclesiastical art, especially since the Anglo- 
Jewish Historical Exhibition of 1887, Societies 
have been fonnded at Vienna, Hambnrg, and Frank- 
fort-on-the- Main devoted to the collection and study 
of artistic objects used in Jewish acts of worship, 
whether in the svnagegne or the home. In bibliog- 
raphy, also, attention is now being paid 10 title- 
pages, illnstrations. initials, and the like, in which 
Jewish taste has had an influence. | 

Modern Jewish art no longer bears the specific 
character of the Jewish genins, but must be classi- 
fied among the various nations to which the Jewish 
artists belong. See AMERICA, ARCHITECTURE IN: 
ALMEMAR: ARK: CEMETERY; COINS AND. MEDALS; 
MEGILLAN; SEFER TORAH; SYNAGOGUE. 
BIBLOGRAPDY : David Kaufmann. Zur Gesch. der Kunst in 

Tt. in Erster Jahresbericht der Gesellschaft für 

Маттікпа von Kunstdenkiniiler dex Judenthinins, Vien- 


па, IE: II. Güdemaun, Das Judenthum und die Rüden- 
dea Künste, in Zu iter Jahresbericht, ib. 15808; Кеш 
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Jitdische Merkilirydiuk«itep. d. 232 ef scq. A. Freimann. Die 
Abe dduug der dsr Hitualqeqrustéinde in МЕЧЕ Histor. 
Museum zu. Frank rurt-aiu-Matin tprivately printed, Jon; 
C. J. Solomon, 23 rf and ht. in sew. Quart. Rer. xii 
axx 200; D. H. Müller, Dic Hagada ton Nerajeve. 


J. k. 


Art in the Synagogue: This is restricted 
for the reason that it distracts the thought of the 
worshiper at prayer. A prohibition against copy- 
ing the formis of the cherubin of the sanctuary or 
the four animals of the Chariot for synagogue use 
was deduced. from the words of the Decalogue, “Ye 
shall not make “with me?” (Mck., Үйгө, 10; * Ab. 
даган Ebo), hut it was held not to apply to the Hon 
alone, When shown without the other animals of the 
Chariot. group; hence this animal was extensively 
used as an ornament on the Ark and as the ensien 
of Judah. The synagogue of Ascoli in Haly had 
an Ark of gilt walnut with two life-size lions, 
carved out at the bottom, flanking the steps leading 
to the doors behind which the scrolls were deposited. 
After the expulsion of the Jews in 1569 the Ark was 
removed to Pesaro (D. Kaufmann, in “Jew. Quart. 
Rev.” ix. 254-269), R. Moses Trani, in answer to 
an inquiry, decided that a bas-relief sculpture of a 
lion should not be permitted to remain within an 
Ark of the Lord (Responsa, i. 30, quoted in“ Leket 
ha-Kemah.” p. 362). : 

David ibn Zimra, in the case of one who built a 
Synagogue in Crete and wished to place a crowned 
lion en the top of the Ark—the design of his coat of 
arms—decided against it (Responsa, No, 107). 

Judah Minz of Padua would not allow Hertz 
Werth, a rich member of his congregation, to place 
before the Ark an embroidered. curtain with à bas- 
relief of a decr set in pearls, being his coat of arms, 
While other rabbis permitted И. Finally, a com- 
promise was reached by Rabbi Isaac Castiglione, 
who allowed the figure of the deer to be embroid- 
ered on the curtain without forming a bas-relief (J. 
Caro, " Abkat. Rokel,” Responsa, No, 65). Joseph 
Caro, in reply to à question, permitted figures of 
birds to be embroidered. on the curtain (ib. No. 
60). While R. Eliakim ordered paintings of lions 
and snakes to be erased from the walls of the svna- 
gogue at Cologne, R. Ephraim permitted the paint- 
ing of horses and birds on the walls of the syna- 
gogue (Mordecai, * Ab. Zarah iii.; “Bet Joseph” to 
Tur Yorch ah. S 141). Indeed, curtains embroid. 
ered with figures are in use in almost every country 
where the Jews ате seattered, without any fear of 
disturbing the thought of Worshipers in the syna- 
gogue, for the reason that artistic decoration in honor 
of the Torah is regarded as appropriate, and the 
worshiper, if he be disturbed by it, needs not ob- 
serve the figures, as he can shut his eves during 
prayer (7 Abkat Rokel.“ Responsa, No. 66), | 

On the other hand, Elijah Сархай decided against 
any decoration in the svnavosue which emploved 
figures of animals as part of the design. R. Samuel 
Archevolti objected to the decorations of the Safed 
Synagogue., and his opinion received. the approba- 
tion of Moses Alsheik and R. Jacob BeRab (“ Jew, 
Quart. Rev.“ /.). Moses Sofer ruled against : 
Stained- class window above the Ark bearing the fig- 
ure of the sun with rays and inscribed: * From the 
rising of the sun even to the Loing down of the same 
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Art 
Arta 


the Lord's name is to be praised,” on the ground that 
the people bowing to the Ark, on entering the syna- 
sogue, would be worshiping the sun (“Пашат So— 
fer,” Responsa, No. 129). 

A case occurred where a representation of a * meno- 
rah” (Hanukkah азр) had been painted on the Ark, 
with a different verse of the Seventy-seventh Psalm 
for cach of the seven branches, and on the occasion 
of its renovation the ambitious artist signed his 
name to it. R. David ibn Zimra (Responsa, No. 
101) said he had no objection to the replacement of 
the old design by a more artistic painting: but he 
ordered the signature to be erased, as that innova- 
tion was likely to attract attention, and was disre- 
speetful in а synagogue. The same decision is 
rendered. by Mendel Krochmal (“Аста Zedek,” 
Responsa, Xo. 50). 


K. | J. D. E. 


ARTA or LARTA: Chief city of the nomarehy 
of Arthamania, Grecce; situated on the Arta, about 
7 miles from its mouth. It is the ancient Anibra- 
cia, called hy the casuists of the sixteenth century 
Acarnania, and assigned to the Morea. In 1890 it 
contained 4,328 inhabitants, of whom about 200 
were Jews. Little is known of the carly history of 
the community. The casuists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury speak of an old synagogue “of the Corfiotes ? 
(called also “of the natives,” рме ond), which 
leads to the supposition that Jews from CORFU set- 
tled at Arta when Roger T. of Sicily took possession 
of that Ionian island. Moreover, Benjamin of Tu- 
dela (about 1170, under Manuel I. Comnenus) men- 
tions 100 Jews (or Jewish families), whose leaders’ 
were R. Solomon and R. Heracles. 

At the time of Scanderbeg (1404-67), Arta was 
already. under Turkish rule. Upon their expulsion 

from the Spanish dominions, the Jews, 
Fifteenth coming from Calabria, Apulia, and 
Century. Sicily, formed congregations and es- 
tablished a college. The earliest lead- 
ers of the latter were Rabbi Caleb (a name which 
frequently occurs among both Rabbinites and Ka- 
rites, and was later used by the Sephardim as a 
family name) Solomon Пату, and Benjamin b. 
Shemariah, and, later, Abraham Obadiah Sephardi 
(died at an advanced age before 1529), who be- 
queathed his whole fortune to the poor of the Cor- 
fiote and Арап synagogues; and finally Benjamin 
b. Mattathias (died before 1539), the author of “ Bin- 
yan Zech.“ The last-named, a loyal and modest . 
Character, was engaged in commerce in addition to 
his studies, He corresponded with the rabbis of 
Venice, of Constantinople (Elijah Mizrahi), and of 
Salonica (Joseph Taytazak), and engaged in disputes 
with David Cohen of Corfu. His son-in-law, Sam- 
ucl b. Moses Calai (still living in 1574), author of : 
“Mishpete Shemnuel “ (Venice, 1599), was the con- 
temporary and rival of Isaac (b. Shabbethai ?) Co- 
hen, Solomon b. Baruch, Abraham b. Moses, and 
others. Somewhat earlier lived the notary Shabbe- . 
thai b. Moses Russo (1525). About that time (be- 
fore 1534) certain new ordinances were instituted, 
It appears that the Jewish youth of both sexes had 
somewhat seandalized the community of Arta b 
holding dancing parties. The heads of the commn- 


Arta 
Artaxerxes І. 
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nity not only put an end to such cntertainments, 


but also forbade betrothed voung men to visit their | 


fianceees before marriage, as Was the 


Internal ancient custom of the natives. This 
Dis- last measure caused dissensions in the 
sensions. conuuunity, The Jews originally 


from Apulia, numbering about thirty 
families, especitily protested, under the leadership 
of the leads of the community, Shabbethai b. Caleb 
and Moses b, Shabbethar Clevi (Секо), Judah b. 
Jacob, ind David b. Solomon Mioni. Herero b. Sol- 
omen Pichon, Mordecai b. Mazaltob Маса, Matta- 
thias b. Leon, Mathis b. Solomon Benjamin 
Haliezi probably frete Haliez in Galicia), and Shab- 
betbai b. A braban Fidelo, In order to avoid future 
scandal and to secure the sanetity of the home, it 
was decreed (about 1521) that. betrothals should. be 
entered into only $n the presence of ten laymen and 
one rabbi. Morcover chefore 1561). dice orany other 
mames of chance were forbidden except onthe semi- 
holidays, Purim, and the fast preceding it. 

The Jewish population of Arta comprised at this 
period aboni 200. families; who were, however, not 
completely assimilated: for tbe Greek Jews had 
not vet vielded altogether to the Spanish. In addi- 
tion to the occurrence mentioned ahove, the Jews 
had other canses for dissension among them, chiefly 
in regard to the apportioning of the taxes. In this 
latter case the difficulties were adjusted by the syn- 
dics. Bat disputes arose among the permanent resi- 
dents of Arta, or between them and strangers who 
cume to the city, like the Jews of Patras who had 
left their native town to escape some great danger, 
Arta itself, where they sought refnge, did not always 
Word protection. Та one instance. the governor of 
the city cast all the Jewish inhabitants into prison 
during the Feast. of Tabernacles in order. to extort 
from them the sum of 3.000 florins, 

The Jews on the hishways were even less secure 
than in the cities: the casuists of this epoch record 
several assassinations of Jews; ey., that of Moses 
Soussi The principal oceapation of the Jews being 
commerce, they traveled a good deal, citherto Corfu 
or to Janina (45 miles from Arta), where they sold 
Venetian wares or fabries, or to neighboring villages 
and other. places, They also followed various 
trades, even women being engaged in dyeing silk. 
Thae were also Jewish physicians at Arta (Jacob 
Rofé Moses Polastron who at times charged. the 
comparatively large sum of 50 ducats for treating 
a patient. 

The moral tone of the community, though marked 
on the whole by devotion and even an austere piety, 
was lowered in individual cases throngh Jack of 
central administration. Thus. а certain Shemariah 
b. Abraham dared to malireat the rabbi Benjamin 
b Shemariah and even to say things prejudicial to 
the community, Another, Solomon by name, Stig- 
matized as apostates the Maranos who. fleeing from 
Apulia, sought refuge at Arta. Finally, a certain 
Manoah Politzer (7 yon. with the assistance of 
two false witnesses, Abraham Tnrkia and Abraham 
Торе! appropriated (about 1529) the legacy of R. 
Abraham Sephardi mentioned on раке 143. In con- 
trast to this darker side is the solidarity which 
united not only the Jews living in Arta, but also the 


| 
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latter with those of the neighboring towns. Thus it 
is recounted that when some pirates robbed a cer- 
tain Eliezer of Poln (уву) and sold their booty to 
the Jews of En-Mavra, a notification from the rab- 
binical body of Arta was «пеем to cause the pur- 
chasers to restore the property to the owner in con- 
sideration of the expenses involved. 

Rabbinic studies declined. here as in the Orient 
generally. By the seventeenth century the rabbis— 
| for example, Eliezer Menahem— were 


Decadence obliged to seek their knowledgeat the 
in Seyen- colleges of Salonica, as probably also 

teenth R. Moses Jacob, Raphacl Cohen, 
Century: Abrabam ‘Hon DDD. apd Shabbethai 


Russo, contemporaries of the chroni— 
cler David Conforte, This decadence was doubtless 
due in part. to the political vicissitudes which sne- 
cessively befell Arta. such as the invasions of the 
Venetians (1688), of the French (1797), of Tepede- 
lenti Ali. pasha of Janina (1798), of the Grecks (15821), 
and lastly of the Turks (1821). 

Between 1854—when the town revolted against 
the Turks, who reconquered it after а few months 
—and June, 1880, nothing of note occurred among 
the Jews of Arta. Then, at the instance of. some 
publie-spirited men, the Talmud. Torah was reor- 
ganized so as to include both secular and religions 
Instruction. This reform went into 


Modern effect à year later (June. 1881), aceord- 
Times. ing to regulations written in three 


languages (Hebrew, Greek, and Ital. 
iun) dated March 17. 1880, and signed by Julius 
(Shabbethal Ezra) Besso (president), Jacoh Raphael 
Mioni (vice-president), Moses Daniel Yerushahni 
(treasurer), Michel Shabbethai Besso (secretary), and 
the inspectors Elie Joseph Cané, Moses. Solomon 
апо. Moses. Хао, and Abraham Shabbethai 
(printed by Nacamulli, Corfn). Mention is also 
made of two benefactors of the institutions, citizens 
of Corfu: (1) Abraham Tehaki, who contributed 
much toward the success of the work, and (2) espe- 
cially Solomon Abraham, who, in addition to funds, 
gave а building of the value of 1,000 frances, which 
he owned at Arta. Nicole Zanetti is mentioned as 
professor of Greek, 

Some time after (1881). Arta was ceded by the 
Turks to the kingdom of Greece, conformably to 
the Treaty of Berlin. 


G. A. D. 


ARTABAN V.: Last of the Parthian kings; 
died in the year 227. He was the son of Volageses V., 
Whose throne he ascended about 216. aflera struggle 
with his brother Volageses VI. For many years he 
successfully conducted war aguiust the Romans, 
defeating both Caracalla апа his. successor Mac- 


rinus. IIe lost his life, however, in his conflicts with 
the Persians, 227. 


This last ruler of the honse of the Arsacids was 
well fnelined. toward the Jews: Abba Arika. the 
head of the academy of Sura, received signal marks 
of his friendliness. Thus he once sent to him a 
nunmer of valuable pearls as a gift, and received 
in return from Abba Arika а aezuzah (door-past in- 
scription), with the remark that the word of God 
Was of a higher value than all the gems of earth 
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Arta 
Artaxerxes I. 


(Yer. Peah i. 1. p. 15d: Gen. R. xxxv.. end; in both 
places 7 Rabbi" is erroneously. given in place of the 
original “ Rab “). | 
When Artaban died Habexclaimed in sorrow.” The 
bond of friendship has been sundered !?? (Ab. Zarah 
10%. The text has 1277: read (ITN (Persian Ar- 
dewan); Копи, Aruch Completum.“ i. 2890). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gutsehmid, (eh. Iran's, рр. Jot vf seq. 
1: J. St. Ces. des Judenthums, ii EM; Gritz Gesch. 
der Jaden, d ed., iv. 281, 


в. I.. G. 
ARTAPANUS: istorian: lived in Alexandria 


in the second century B.C, He wieote a history of 
the Jews. parts of which have been preserved in the 
writings of the church-fathers Eusebius (7 Prepara- 
tio Evangelica," ix. 18, 33) and. Clement of Alexan- 
«dria (7^ Stromata,” i. 23, 154), as well as in those of 
seine later authors, Freudenthal shows that both 
Alexander Polyhistor and Josephus made use of 
Artapanus! work. The fragments that have snr- 
vived enable one to form an opinion—not a very 
flattering one—as to the merits of their author. 
Arta panis evidently belonged to that narrow- 
minded circle of Hellenizing Jews that were unable 
to grasp What was truly great in Judaism. and. 
therefore, in their mistaken apologetic zeal-— for 
even in those early days Judaism had. its opponents 
among the Hellenes—set about glorifying Judaism 
to the outer world by inventing all manner of fables 
concerning the Jews. As an illustration of this 


method, the following account of Moses will serve.. 


According to Artapanus (Euscbins, gh. ix. 27), 
Moses is he whom the Greeks called. Mnseus: he 
was, however, not (as in the Greek legend) the pupil, 
but the teacher, of Orpheus, Wherefore Moses ja 
not only the inventor of many useful appliances and 
arts, such as navigation, architecture, military strat- 
egy. and of philosophy. but is also—this is peculiar 
to Artapanus—the real founder of the Greek-Egyp- 
tian worship. By the Egyptians, whose political 
system. he organized, Moses was called Hermes dà 
The тор pan 3pauuürer Epuyreiay (* because he ex- 
pounded the writings of the priests”). 

The departure from Egypt is then recounted, with 
many haggadic additions and embellishments. The 
astounding assertion, that Moses and the Patriarchs 
were the founders of the Egyptian religion, led 
Freudenthal to the assumption that “ Artapanus ” 
must be a psendonym assumed by some Jewish wri- 
ter who desired to be taken for an Egyptian priest, 
in order to give greater weight to his words. This 
supposition, however, as Scehliürer points out, is 
highly improbable, and fails to explain the remark- 
able phenomenon of a Jew ascribing a Jewish origin 
to the Egyptian pantheon, It is much more proba- 
ble that Artapanus belonged to a syncretistie circle 
of philosophers that siw no such grave objection to 
a moderate idolatry as to prevent its being accepted 
аз of Jewish origin. Having adopted the Greek 
fables that derived the Egyptian cult from Grecian 
heroes, and having identified these heroes with Bib- 
lical personages, he had no alternative but to trace 
the idolatry of Egypt to a Jewish source. 

[Or, Artapanus' position may have been some- 
what as follows: Thinking it necessary for the honor 
of the Jewish people that they should be regarded 
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as the source of all religion, he chose to attribute to 
them the origin of the Egyptian religion in spite of 
difliculties that he may have felt in connection with 
its idolatry.—T. J | 
Poeta e ы 
хеч. Susemihl Gesch. der Gricchischen Lit retur, ii. 66 ef 
seq, Gritz, (ехе. der Juden, iii. 6062 M rich, Juden und 
(eriechen, p. 160: sehürer, Geseh. iii. 050453. who gives 
further references, - 
T. | L. G. 
ARTAXERXES I. (surnamed Longimanus— 
* Long-Hand 7): King of Persia: ascended the throne 
in 465 n.c., and died in 425 1.0. In the Persian nane 
Artakhshathra (7 he whose empire is perfected 7) the 
“thr” (written with a special sign in Persian) is pro- 
pounced with a hissing sound, and is therefore repre- 
sented in other languages by a sibilant, Thus in Bab- 
Vionian, Artakshatsu, Artaklishassn, and numerous 
variations; in Susie. Irtakshashsha ; Egyptian, Artakh- 
shasha; Hebrew. NANAN and NADEN (that 
1х, Artakhshasta):in Greek, Арта соус (inscription in 
Tralles? Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum,” 2919), 
and by assimilation with the name Xerxes `Артагёр ус 


cand Ar HSH. According to the chronographic lists 
of the Babyloniansand of the Ptolemaic Canon, Artax- 
erxes L reigned forty-one years; which includes the 
‘short reign of his son. Xerxes IL: murdered after a 


reign of six weeks, Some Greek authorities give him 
| only forty years; thus Diodorns, xi. 69, 
xii. 64. (Concerning the chronology, 


Infor- compare Meyer, “Forschungen zur 
mation. Alten Geschichte,” 1899, ii. 482.) From 


this period many dated archives are ex- 
tant, found throughout Babylonia, but particularly 
in Nippur, by the expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania (published by IIilprecht and Clay, 
“The Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania," vol. ix.. 1898). But there are no ar- 
cheological remains of the reign of Artaxerxes I. with 
the exception of a single inscription on a building in 
Susa and an alabaster vase in Paris which bears his 
name in Persian, Susian, Babylonian cuneiform, and 
in hieroglyphs. All information concerning him is 
derived from theaccounts of Greek writers, especiall y 
the fragments of Ctesias, and from the statements of 
the booksof Ezra and Nehemiah. Josephus wrong- 
fully claims that the Ahasucrus (Xerxes) of the Book 
of Esther is this Artaxerxes L and also that the Ar- 
taxerxes of Ezra and Nehemiah is Xerxes. 

Artaxerxes was the second son of Xerxes, who was 
murdered in the summer of 465 by his all-powerful 
vizir Artaban. The murderer accused. the king's 
eldest son Darius of the crime, with the result that 
Darius was slain by his younger brother Artaxerxes, 
who then mounted the throne. But Artaban sought 
the crown for himself, and therefore aimed at the life 
of the young king: the latter, it is stated, warned 
by Megabyzus, his brother-in-law, rid himself of the 
murderer by slaying him, with all his household and 
party, in open. combat (Ctesias, * Persica." 29; Dio. 
dorus, xi. 69; Justin, iii. 1, according to Dinon; but 
Aristotle, * Politics," viii. 8, 14 has a different ver- 
sion) The murder of Xerxes is mentioned also by 
Elian (* Varie Historie," xiii. 3), and inan Egyptian 
inscription of the time of Ptolemy I.. which ascribes 
the deed to the vengeance of an Egyptian god on the 
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foreign king. The Greek chronoiogists. evidently 
through a misunderstanding. make of Artaban a Per- 
sian king and state thar he reigned seven months, 
The Greeks gave Artixerses the surname Мшарё- 
yew CLoneimanus, Long Hand). asserting, probably 
correci]v, that his rialn hand was langer than his 
left. They uniformly describe him as а brave and 
handsome man, a kindly and magnanimous ruler (Ne- 
poss" De Regibus ch. i.: Plitarch, “Artaxerxes, 7 
ch. i.). The authentic narritiveof Nehemiah gives an 
accurate picture, showing him to have been a kindly 
monarch, Whe, noticing the sadness of his enpbearer, 
asked him his wish and eranted it. This charne- 
terization does not deny that he was 
His susceptible to harem-intluence or that 
Character. heconld become very angry when any 
one appeared presumptuous. Ctesias 
relates that he once sought to decapitate Megabyzus 
because, on a hunting expedition, when a lion was 
about to spring upon the. King, Megabyzus slew 
him without awaiting the roval spear-thrust. The 
women of the court intercceded for the offender, and 
his sentence was commited to Jong exile upon an 
island in the Persian gulf, whence he finally suc- 
ceeded in escaping. He afterward secured the king’s 
pardon. The reverence with which the Persians re- 
garded Artaxerxes шау be seen in the fact that two 
of his successors adopted his name. 

His long reign was generally tranquil, the system 
of government introduced by Darius working sat- 
isfactorily. A few satraps who rebelled now and 
again (as, for dustance, at the very heginning of the 
reign, the governor of. Bactria, were speedily sub- 
dued. On the borderhinds and in the mountainous 
districts the authority of the government may not 
have been vigorously sustained, but every other re- 
Пеон under his sway in Asia may be said to have 
enjoyed a period of peaceful growth. Artaxerxes I. 
Was, however, not a creative genius. 

Fullerdetailsare known concerning his relationship 
to the Jews, toward whose development at a erities! 
juncture he contributed eficiently. Two documents 
are contained in the Book of Ezra, ch. iv. (albeit 
wrongfully placed by the editor of that work): and 
there are also fragments of the memoirs of Ezra and 
Nehemiah themselves. Both documents in ch. iv. and 
the deeree containing Елга‘ appointment in ch. vii. 

have been declared spurious. In addi- 
His Rela- tion, the attempt has been made fre- 
tions to the quently to place Ezra's journey and 

Jews. reforms in the reign of Artaxerxes IT. ; 

but all such endeavors are critically 
untenable (compare Meyer, ~ Entstehung des Juden- 
trums.“ 1896). 

In the seventh year of Artaxerxes I. (458 p.c.) the 
Babylonian Jews requested that. permission should 
he given to the priest Ezra to visit Palestine, with 
full power over the Jews there; and to enforce the 
book of the Law as the will of the king. How the 
king acceded to this request, and how Ezra endeav- 
ored to carry out his mission, are well known. Ezra 
first 10k strong measures against the mixed mar- 
rin ges. coming thereby into conflict with “the peo- 
ple of the land,” the Samaritans and their allies. To 
protect himself against them, Ezra undertook to 
rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. Permission for this 
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was not contained in the commission he had received 
from the king; accordingly the Samaritanszand their 
governor, Rebum, interfered and addressed a letter 
to the king, given in Ezra iv. 7. The king, who had 
no donbt been informed of the former importance of 
the rebellious city and the danger which its reforti- 
fication might threaten to his revenues, issued orders 
that the rebuilding of the walls must stop (iv. 11). 
The trimnnph of the Samaritans was complete; the 
walls were torn down, and the gates were burnt (Neh. 
i. $. Such was the condition of the city when, in 
Kislew of the twentieth year (December, 446), Nehe- 
miah, the King's cupbearer, received information 
from his brethren concerning it. The Bible narra- 
tive tells how he succeeded in bheing sent as governor 
to Judea, and how he immediately (Summer of 445) 
set energetically to work to restore the fortifications, 
thus enabling Ezra, through the influence of his 
authority, to establish the book of the Torah as the 
Jaw binding upon the Jews. Nehemiah returned to 
court in 433 (Neh. v. 14, xiii. 6), but was despatched 
to Judea a second time to counteract certain evils 
which had arisen. 
G. E. МЕ. 


ARTAXERXES II. (originally Arsakes, snr- 
named Mnemon by the Greeks): The eldest son of 
Darius II.; succeeded. his father in 404 nic. (Dio- 
dorus, xiii. 108), and adopted the name of his grand- 
father Artaxerxes. He reigned until 359; that is, 46 
years. | 

Artaxerxes II. seems to have been of a noble dis- 
position; but, despite personal bravery, he was 
feeble in character, and under subjection to his im— 
perious mother, Parysatis, who favored her younger 
son Cyrus to the extent of desiring the throne for 
him. After Cyrus’ rebellion, and his death in the 
battle of Cunaxa (401 k. c.). Parysatis ruled the king 
completely and Jed him into the gravest crimes. 
Owing to his weakness, he was not the man to save 
the effete and dying Persian empire. Inimediately 
upon his accession Egypt declared. and maintained 
its independence. His whole reign was filled with 
rebellions and uprisings by satraps, especially in 
Asia Minor and Syria, though Palestine, then under 
the rule of the high priests, seems to have steered 
clear of any participation. , Nevertheless, the inter- 
nal distractions of the Greek world enabled him to 
succeed. in the main in asserting that supremacy 
over Greece that Darius and Xerxes had vainly 
aimed at. After having diverted the attack of the 
Spartans by inciting their war against Corinth, he 
succeeded, through conjunction with Sparta and 
Dionysus I. of Sicily, in imposing his will upon the 
Greeks by the celebrated “Peace of the King.“ 
in 387 в.с.. For decades thereafter, this“ King's 
Peace” was the law in Greece, against which no 
state dared rebel. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Greek histories. especially Plutareh's biog- 
raphy of this king, are full of information concerning Artax- 
erxes IL; but the suggested connection with the history of 
Ezra, made by some historians, is without foundation. 


G. | Е. МЕ. 

ARTAXERXES III. А son of Artaxerxes II. 
Не originally bore a name which in Babylonian 
was written *Umasu" (and therefore in the Ptole- 
maic canon, as given by Elias of Nisibis, the form 
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dw is found) He was called Ochns by the Grecks. 
After he had rid himself of the rightful successor, 
Darius; he mounted his father’s throne in the autumn 
of 359 n.e.. and reigned until the summer of 338, 
Hence the Babylonians and the Ptolemaic canon as- 
sien twenty-one years to his reign, while Diodorus 
(ху. 93: xvii. 5). together with the Greek chronelo- 
ejes; wrongly extends. his reign by seme years (sec 
Mever, 7 Forschungen zur Alten Geschichte,” ii. 466, 
488 (sequ ANG et se qi). 

Artaxerxes HE. Qehus was a erucl and bloodthirsty 
despot, He began his reign by murdering all rela- 
tives who might become diungerous to him.. He was, 
however, a most energetice ruler, who allowed him- 
self to be disconraged by no obstacle 
or failure, but ruthlessly prosecuted his 
purposes, Wath the assistance of the 
unscrupulous eunuch Bagoas and his 
Rhodian captains of mercenaries, Mentorand Mem- 
non—fitting tools for his schemes —he succeeded in 
cementing the rapidly disintegniting empire of Per- 
sia by bloodshed, treachery, and fraud. He crushed 
several insurrections, попу that of the rebellious 
Sidonian in 245—344; and after many unsuccessful 
attempts he succeeded, in 343 or 242, in subduing 
Eevpt also, and made it suffer severely for its 
rebellion. 

А certain. conflict with his Jewish subjects seems 
to have been connected with these struggles. Jose- 
phus Ant.” xi. 7, E D relates that when the high 
priest Judas (Joiada) was succeeded by his son Joha- 
nan (Jonathan or John; compare Neh. xii. 11. 22), his 
brother Jesus (Joshua) sought to deprive him of the 
office, Jesns relied. for support upon Bagoses, Ar- 
faxerxes? general (the Bagoas previously mentioned), 
and so спее Johanan that the latter Struck him 
down in the Temple. Bagoses seven years. later 
avenged the murder of Jesns by exacting of the Jews 
a tax of 50 drachmas for each lub offered at the daily 


His 
Character. 


sacrifices, He also unlawfully and 
Connec- forcibly entered the Temple precincts, 
tion with claiming that he was purer than the 
Jewish murdering high priest Johanan. There 
History. is no reason to Consider this account as 


being in its essentials untrue (Мер, 
* Juden und Griechen vor der Makkabiiischen Erhe- 
bung,” p. 89. declares the episode tobe a misunder- 
standing of events which happened under Antiochus 
Epiphanes). It is probably to this episode that Eu- 


sebjos refers in his 7 Cbropicle ? (under date of 1657 
from ;JAbrahüm--—ilhnat is, 560 15,c.— which date is cer- 


tainlæ erroneous; he is followed by Jerome; by 
*"yncellus, p. 456; and by Orosius, iii. 76), when he 
relates that Artaxerxes III., upon his march against 
Egypt, carried a number of Jews into exile in Hyr- 
сапта und Babylonia, Possibly one of the uprisings 
alluded to above may have included. a portion of 
Judea. This is possibly also the explanation of the 
strange statement of Justin (xxxvi. 3) that Xerxes, 
the king of the Persians, conquered the Jews. Neither 
of these statements is particularly reliable. The sug- 
gestion that the story of Judith is a reflection of these 
events lacks all foundation. The statement of Solinus 
(xxxv. 4) that Jericho was besieged by Artaxerxes 
and destroyed by him, has been explained by Theo- 
dore Reinach (“Semitic Studies in Memory of A. 
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Kohut,” pp. 447 ef sq.) to refer to the conquests of 
the Sassaniin king Artaxerxes 1. (226-241). 

In 338 Artaxerxes III., with most of his sons, was 
murdered by Bagoas; one of his sons, Arses, Was 
elevated to the throne: but after a reign of two or 
three years he also was put to death by the mur- 


derer of nis father. 
G. E. ME. 


ARTEMION : Leader of the Jewish insurrection 
in Cyprus against Trajan, 117. There are but scanty 
details of this revolt. According to Roman sources, 
the Jews destroyed the capital of the island of Sala- 
nis and slew 240,000 Greeks. The revolt was quelled 
by Trajan's general Martius Turbo; and to judge 
by the atrocities committed by him, the suppression 
was attended with very sanguinary results for the 
Jews, The law passed in Cyprus after the revolt, 
that no Jew should set foot on the island, and that, 
if cast there by shipwreck, he should suffer death, 
shows the hatred felt hy the Greek Cy priotes toward 
the Jews. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dion Cassius, History, Ixviii. 322; Gratz, 
Gesch. der Juden, iv. 127-129, . 


G. L. G. 


ARTHUR LEGEND: Thecycle of stories clus- 
tering around the semi-mythical hero King Arthur 
of England, and which finds its place in Jewish lit- 
erature in a Hebrew translation entitled MYM 5D 
non b aon (“The Book of the Destruction of 
the Round Table"), composed in 1279 by an author 
whose name can not be ascertained. Only a few 
fragments exist in the. Vatican manuscript edited 
by A. Berliner in *Ozar Tob," 1885, pp. 1-11. 
These include passages from “The Life of Lancelot ? 
(po bs олуб ). The Birthof Arthur,” The Quest 
of the Grail” (мур ba ROD Sa 39). The 
original seems to have concluded. with a sermon on 
repentance, to which the translator refers in his pref- 
ace as one of his two motives for translating the 
work, the other niotive being to driveaway hiis own 
melancholy. From the nature of the ‘translation, 
Which ineludes several Italian words, Steinschneider 
concludes that the original was in Italian and that 
the writer lived in Italy. But the source from which 
the aathor drew his form of the story is no longer 
extant; it was obviously merely a short abridgment 
of the voluminous romance of chivalry out of which 
the Arthur Legend has been composed. While the 
book throws no light upon the origin of the legend, 


or even upon its later literary history, itis interest- 
ing for thecontrast it presents between the scenes of 
bloodshed and unchastity that constitute the ro- 
mance and the Jewish ideals so opposed to these, 
~The Quest of the Grail,” though possibly in its 
origin a Celtic legend, has become inextricably 
associated with the Christian sacrament of the mass; 
and it is therefore: extremely curious to find it 
treated in Hebrew. The translator seems to have 
felt this, and gives a somewhat elaborate apology 
for translating it. A Jud:eo-German version of the 
legend also exists among the manuscripts in the 
library of the city of Hamburg. 


BIBLIOGKAPHY: Steinschnelder, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 907-969 ; 


idein. Hebr. Bibl. vili. 16; idem, Cat. Hamburg Libra 
No. 228 and p. 183, á is 
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ARTICLES OF FAITH: Jn the same sense as ; 
Christianity or Islan, Judaism can not be credited | 
with the possession of Articles of. Faith. Many at- 
tempts have indeed been made at systematizing and 
reducing to a fixed phraseology and sequence the 
contents of the Jewish religion. But these have al- 
wavs lacked the one essential element: authoritative 
sanction en the part of a supreme ecclesiastical body. 
And for this reason they have not been recognized 
as final or regarded as of universally binding force. 
Though toa certain extent incorporated. in the lit- 
игу and utilized. for purposes of iustruction, these 
formulations of the cardinal tenets of. Judaism car- 
ried no greater weight than that imparted to them 

; by the fame and scholarship of their 
No respective authors, None of thou 


Fixed hal a character analogous to that 
Dogmas. viven in the Church to its three great 


formulas (the so-called Apostles? 
Creed. the Nicene or Constantinopolitan. and the 
Athanasian), or even to the * Kalimat As-Shahiddat ” 
of the Mehammedans. The recital of this “ Kal- 
mah " is the first of the five pillars of practical relig- 
ion in Islam, and every one converted to Islam must 
repeat it verbatim; so that among the conditions re- 
quired of every believer with reference to confession 
is the duty to repeat it aloud at least once in a life- 
time, None of the many summaries from the pens 
of Jewish philosophers and rabbis has been invested 
with similar importance and prominence. The rea- 
sous for this relative absence of official and ebliga- 
tory creeds are easily ascertained. The remark of 
Leibnitz, in his preface to the * Essais de "f icodicce." 
that the nations which filled the earth before the es- 
tablishment of Christianity had ceremonies of de- 
votion. sacrifices, Jibations, and а priesthood, but 
that they had no Articles of Faith and no dogmatic 
theology, applies with slight modification to the 
Jews. Originally race—or perhaps it is more correct 
to say nitionality—:uvl religion were coextensive. 
Birth. not profession, admitted to the religio-national 
fellowship. As long as internal dissension or exter- 
nal attack did not necessitate for purposes of defense 
the formulation of the peculiar and differentiating 
doctrines. the thought of paragraphing and fixing 
the contents of the religious consciousness could not 
insinuate itself into the mind of even the most faith- 
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to the definite declaration of their teachings. The 
admission of the neophyte hinges upon the profes- 


sion and the acceptance on his part of the belief: 
and that there may be ne uncertainty about what is 


essential and what non-essential, it is incumbent on 
the proper authorities to determine and promulgate 
the cardinal tenets in a form that will facilitate 
repetition and memorizing, And the same necessity 
arises when the Church or religious fellowship is 
torn by internal heresies. Under the necessity of 
combating heresies of various degrees of perilous- 
ness and of stubborn insistence, the 

No Need Church and Islam were forced to define 
for Creeds and officially limit their respective 
in Judaism. theological concepts. Both of these 
provocations to creed-building were 

less intense in Judaism. The proselytizing zeal, 
though during certain periods more active than at 


ful. Missionary or proselytizing religions are driven 
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others. was, on the whole, neutralized, partly by 
inherent. disinclination and partly by force of cir- 
cumstances. Righteousness, according to Jewish 
belief, was not conditioned on the acceptance of the 
Jewish religion. And the righteous among the na- 
tions that carried into practise the seven fundamen- 
tal laws of the covenant with Neah and his descem- 
ants were declared to be participants in the felicity 
of the hereafter. This interpretation of the status 
of non-Jews precluded the development of a mis- 
sionary attitude. Moreover, the regulations for the 
reception of. proselytes, as developed in course of 
time, prove the eminently practical—thatis, the non- 
creedal—character of Judaism. Compliance. with 
certain. rites—baptism, cireumcision, and sacrifice — 
isthe test of the would-be convert's faith. IIe is in- 
strueted in the details of the legal practise that mani- 
fests the Jew's religiosity, while the profession of 
faith demanded is limited to the acknowledgment of 
the unity of God and the rejection of idolatry (Yoreh 
De'ah, Gerim, 268. 2). Judah ha-Levi (7 Cuzari,” 
i. 115) puts the whole matter very strikingly when 
he says: " We ure not putting on an equality with 
us a person entering our religion through confession 
alone [Arabie original, béhulamati = by word]. We 
require deeds, including in that term self-restraint, 
purity, study of the Law, circumcision, and the 
performance of the other duties demanded by the 
Torah.” For the preparation of the convert, there- 
fore, no other method of instruction was emploved 
than for the training of one born a Jew. The aim 
of teaching was to convey a knowledge of the Law. 
obedience to which manifested the acceptance of the 
underlying religious principles: namely, the exist- 
ence of God and the holiness of Israel as the people 
of His covenant. 


The controversy whether Judaism demands belief 


in dogma, or inculeates obedience to practical laws 
alone, has enlisted many competent scholars. Moses 
Mendelssohn, in his 7 Jerusalem," defended the non- 
doginatic nature of Judaism, while Löw among 
others (see his“ Gesammelte Schriften.“ i. 31-52, 433 
et seq. 1371) took the opposite side. Löw made it 


clear that the Mendelssohnian theory had been car- - 


ried beyond its legitimate bounds. The meaning of 
the word for faith and belief in Hebrew (мум) had 
undoubtedly been strained too far to substantiate 
the Mendelssohnian thesis. Underlying the practise 
of the Law was assuredly the recognition of certain 
fundamental and decisive religious principles cul- 
minating in the belief in God and revelation, and 


likewise in the doctrine of retributive divine justice. 
The modern critical view of the development of the 
Pentateuch within the evolution of Israel's mono- 
theism confirms this theory. Thecoutroversy of the 
Prophets hinges on the adoption by the people of 
Israel of the religion of Yuwu, that excluded from 
the outset idolatry, or certainly the recognition of 
any other deity than Yuwie as the legitimate Lord 
of Israel; that, in its progressive 

Evolution evolution, associated with Унун the 
of concepts of holiness, justice, and right- 
Judaism. eousness; and that culminated in the 
teaching of God's spirituality and 

universality. The historical books of the Bible, 
as recast in accordance with these latter religious 
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ideas. evince the force of a strong and clearly ap- 
prehended conviction concerning the providential 
purpose in. the destinies of carth's inhabitants, and 
more especially in the guidance of Israel. The 
Psalms and Wisdom books manifest the predomi- 
nance of definite religions beefs. To say that 
Judaism is a barren legalistic convention, as Men- 
delssohn avers, is an unmistakable exaggeration. 
The modicum of truth in his theory is that through- 
eut. Biblical Judaism, as in fact. through all later 
phases of Jewish religious thinking and practise. 
this doctrinal clement remains always in solution, 
J? is not crystallized into fixed phrascology or rigid 
dogma. And, moreover, the ethical and practical 
implications of the religion are never obscured. 
This is evidenced by the Biblical passages that. in 
the opinion of many, partake of the nature of Arti- 
cles of Faith, or are of great value as showing what, 
in the opinion of their respective authors, constitutes 
the essence of religion. Among these the most note- 
worthy are Dent, vi. 4: Isa, xlv. 5-7; Micah vi. 8; 
Рх. xv. 5; Isa. i. 16, 17: xxxiii. 15. 

Whatever controversies may have agitated Israel 
during the eentnries of the Prophets and the earlier 
postexilie period, they were not of a kind to induce 
the defining of Articles of Faith to counteract the in- 
fluences of heretical teaching. Dogmatic differences 
manifest themselves only after the Maecabean strug- 
gle for independence. But even these differences 
were not far-reaching enough to overcome the in- 
herent aversion to dogmatic fixation of principles; 
for, with the Jews, acceptance of principles was not 
so much a matter of theoretical assent zs of practi- 
cal conduct. Though Josephus would have the di- 
visions between the Pharisees and Sadducees hinge 
on the formal acceptance or. rejection of certain 
points of doctrine—such as Providence, resurrection 
of the body, which, for the Pharisees, was identical 


with future retribution — it is the 
Discus- consensus of opinion among modem 
sions and scholars that the differenees between 


Dogmatism these two parties were rooted in their 
Disfavored. respective political programs, and im- 

pled in their respectively national 
ип anti-national attitudes, rather than in their 
philosophical or religions dogmas, 

If the words of Sirach (iii. 20-28) are to be taken 
as a criterion, the intensely pious of his days did not 
Incline to speculations on what was beyond their 
powers to comprehend, They were content to per- 
form their religions duties in simplicity of faith. 
The Mishnah (Hag. ii. 1) indorsed this view of Si- 
rich, and in some degree discountenanéed theos- 
ophy and dogmatism. Among the recorded discus- 
sions in the schools of the Rabbis, dogmatic problems 
commanded only a very inferior degree of attention 
(Er, 135: controversy concerning the value of hu- 
man life; Hag. 124: concerning the order of Crea- 
tion). Nevertheless, in the earliest Mishnah is found 
the caution of Abtalion against heresy and nnbe- 
lief (Ab. i. 11 (12: and many а Вата betrays 
the prevalence of religious differences (Ber. 125; 
Ab. Zarah 17a). These controversies have left their 
impress upon the prayer-book and the liturgy. This 
is shown by the prominence given to the Хетаг: 
to the Messianic predictions in the Shemoneh-'Esrch 
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(the “Eighteen Benedietions ”), which emphasized 
the belief. in the Resurrection; and, finally, to the 
prominence given to the Decalogue—though the 
latter Was asain omitted in order to counteract the 
belief that it alone had been revealed (Tamid v. 1; 
Yer. Der. 65; Bab. Ber. 124). These expressions of 
belief are held to have originated in the desire to 
rive detinite utterance and impressiveness to the 
corresponding doctrines that were either rejected or 
attenuated by some of the heretical schools. But 
while these portions of the daily liturgy are express- 
ive of the doctrinal contents of the regnant. party 
in the synagogue (see Landshuth, in Edelman’s 
< Hegvon Leb"; and атеке), they were not cast 
into the form of entalogued Articles of Faith. | 
The first to make the attempt to formnlate them 
was Philo of Alexandria. The influence of Greek 
thought induced among the Jews of Egypt the re- 
flective mood. Discussion was undoubtedly active 
on the unset points of speculative belief; and 
such discussion led, as it nearly always docs, to a 
stricter definition of the doctrines. In his work, 
"De Mundi Opificio,” Ixi., Philo: enumerates five 
articles as embracing the chief tenets of Mosaism: 
(1) God is and rules; (2) God is one; (3) the world 
was created; (4) Creation is one; (5) God's provi- 
denee rnles Creation. But among the Tannaim and 
Amoraim this example of Philo found no followers, 
though many of their number were drawn into con- 
troversies with both Jews and non-Jews, and had to 
fortify their faith against the attacks of contempo- 
raneous philosophy as well as against rising Chris- 
tianitv. Only in a general way the Mishnah Sanh. 
xi. 1 excludes. from the world to come the Epicu- 
reans and those that deny belief in resurrection or 
in the divine origin of the Torah. R. Akiba would 
also regard as heretical the readers of DIYAN DMD 
—certain extrancous writings (Apocrypha or Gos- 
pels)—and persons that would heal through whis- 
pered formulas of magic. Abba Saul designated as 
under suspicion of infidelity those that pronounce 
the ineffable name of. the Deity. By implication the 
contrary doctrine and attitude may thus be regarded 
as having been proclaimed us orthodox. On the 
other hand, Akiba himself declares 

Philo and that the command to love one’s neigh- 
Akiba. bor is the fundamental principle of 
the Law; while Ben Asai assigns this 

distinctien to the Biblical versé, “This is the book 
of the generations of man” (Gen. v. i.: Gen. R. 
xxiv.) The definition of Hillel the elder, in his 
interview with a would-be convert (Shab, 314), em- 
bodies in the golden rule the one fundamental article 
of faith. A teacher of the third Christian century, 
R. Simlai, traces the development of Jewish relig- 
ious principles from Moses with his 613 commands 
of prohibition and injunction, through David, who, 
according to this rabbi, enumerates eleven; through 


Isaiah, with six; Micah, with three; to Habakkuk, 


who simply but impressively sums up all religious 
faith in the single phrase, “The pious lives in his 
faith” (Mak., toward end). As the Halakah enjoins 
that one shall prefer death to an act of idolatry, 
incest, unchastity, or murder, the inference is plain 
that the corresponding positive principles were held 
to be fundamental articles of Judaism, 
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From Philo down to late medieval and even 
modern writers the Decalogne has been held. to be 
in some way a summary of both the articles of the 
trne faith and. the duties derived. from that faith. 
According to the Alexandrian philosopher (see * De 
Vita Mosis ") the order of the Ten Words is not acci- 
dental. They divide readily into two groups: the 
first five summarizing man's relations to the Deity: 
the other five specifying man’s duties to his fellows. 
Ihn Ezra virtually adopts this view. He interprets 

the contents of the Decalogne, not 


The merely in their legal ritual. bearing. 
Decalogue but as expressive of cthico-religious 
ава principles, nt this view can be 


Summary. iced to other traditions. In Yer. 

Ber. 6% the Shema’ is declared to be 
only an epitome of the Decalogue, That in the 
poetry of the svnacoeal ritual this thonght often 
dominates is well known. No Jessa thinker than 
Saadia Gaon composed a liturgical preduction of 
this character (sec AZHAROT): and R. Eliezer ben 


Nathan of Mayence enriched the prayer-book with - 


apivvut in which the six hondred and thirteen com- 
mands are rubricated in the order of and in connec- 
tion with the Decalogue. The theory that. the Dec- 
alogue was the foundation of. Judaisin, its article of 
faith. was advocated by Isaac Abravanel (see his 
Commentary on Ех. хх. 1): and in recent years by 
Isaac М. Wise of Cincinnati in his " Catechism " and 
other writings. 

The only confession of faith, however, whieh, 
though not so denominated, has found universal ac- 
ceptance, forms a part of the daily liturgy contained 
in all Jewish praver-books, In its original form it 
read somewhat as follows: True and established is 
this word for us forever, True it is that Thou art 
our God as Thou wast the God of our fathers; our 
Ring as [Thon wast] the King of our fathers; our Re- 
deemer and the Redeemer of our fathers; our Creator 
and the Rock of our salvation: our Deliverer and 
Savior—this from eternity is Thy name, and there is 
no God besides Thee.” This statement dates prob- 
ably from the days of the Hasmoucans (see Lands- 
huth, in “Hegyon Leb”). | | 

In the stricter sense of the terin, specitications in 
connected sequence, and rational analysis of Articles 
of Faith, did not find favor with the teachers and 
the faithful before the Arabic period. 

Saadia's, The polemics with the Karaites on the 

Judah one hand, and, on the other, the neces- 
ha-Levi's, sity of defending their religion against 

and the attacks of the philosophies current 


Bahya's among both Mohammedans and Jews, 
Creed. Induced the leading thinkers to detine 


and formulate their beliefs. Saadia’s 
“ Emunot we-Deot ” is in reality one long exposition 
of the main tencts of the faith. The plan of the 
book discloses a systematization of the different re- 
ligious doctrines that, in the estimation of the 
author, constitute the sum total of his faith. Thev 
are, in the order of their treatment by him, the fol- 
lowing: (1) The world Is created: (2) God is one 


and incorporeal; (3) belief in revelation (including 


the divine origin of tradition); (4) man is called to 


righteousness and endowed with all necessary qual- 
ities of mind and soul to avoid sin; (5) belief in re- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ward and punishment: (6) the soul is created pure; 
after death it leaves the body: (¢) belief in resurrec- 
tion; (8) Messianic expectation, retribution, and 
final judgment. Jndah ha-Levi endeavored, in his 
“Cuzari,” to determine the fundamentals of Juda- 
ism on another basis. He rejects all appeal to 
speculative reason, repudiating the method of the 
Motekallamin. The miracies and traditions are, in 
their supernatnral character. both the ѕопгсе and 
the evidence of the true faith. With them Judaism 
stands and falls. The book of Ваһуа ibn Pakuda 
(“Hobot ha-Lebabot 7), while remarkable. as it is. 
for endeavoring to give religion its true setting as a 
spiritual force, contributed nothing of note to the 
exposition of the fundamental articles, It goes 
without saving that the unity of God, His govern- 
ment of the world, the possibilities of leading a di- 
vine life—which were never forfeited by man—are 
expounded as essentials of Judaism. 
More interesting on this point is the work of R. 
Abraham ibn Daud (1120) entitled Emnnah Ramah” 
(The High Faith). In the second di- 
Ibn Daud vision of his treatise he disconrses on 


and the principles of faith and the Law. 
Hananel These principles are: The existence 
ben of God; His unity; His spirituality; 
Hushiel. His other attributes; His power as 


manifested in His works; His provi- 
dence. Less well known is the scheme of an African 
abbi, Hananel b. Hushicl. about a century earlier, 
according to whom Judaisin’s fundamental articles 
number four: Belief in God: belief in. prophecy ; 
belief in a future state: belief in the advent of the 
Messiah. 

The most widely spread and popular of all creeds 
is that of Maimonides, embracing the thirteen arti- 
cles. Why he chose this particular number has been 
a subject of much discussion. Some have scen in 
the number a reference to the thirteen attributes of 

1001. Probably no meaning attaches to the choice 
of the number. His articles are: (1) The existence 
of God; (2) His unity : (3) His spirituality; (4) His 
eternity; (5) God alone the object of worship; (6) 
Revelation through His prophets; (7) thé. preemi- 
nence of Moses among the Prophets; 

The (8) God's law given on Mount Sinai; 

Thirteen  (9)the immutability of the Torah as 
Articles of God's Law: 10) God's foreknowledge 


Mai- of men's actions: (11) retribution; 
monides. (12) the coming of the Messiah; (18) 


Resurrection. This creed Maimonides 
wrote while still a very young man; it forms a part 
of his Mislmah Commentary, but he never referred 
to it in his later works (see S. Adler, “Tenets of 
Faith and Their Authority in the Talmud,” in his 
" Kkobez al Yad.” p. 92. where Yad ha-Hazakah. 
Issure Biah, xiv. 2, is referred to as proof that Mai- 
monides in his advanced age regarded as fundamen- 
tals of the faith only the unity of God and the pro- 
hibition of idolatry). It did not meet universal 
acceptance; but. as its phraseology is succinct, it 
has passed into the’prayer book, and is therefore 
familiar to almost all Jews of the Orthodox school. 
The successors of Maimonides, from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century—Nahmanides, Abba Mari 
ben Moses, Simon ben Zemah Duran, Albo. Isaac 
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Arama, and Joseph Jaabez—reduced his thirteen 
articles to three: Belief in God; in Creation (or reve- 
lation); and in providence (or retribution). Others, 
like Crescas and David ben Samucl Estella, spoke of 
seven fundamental articles, laying stress also on free- 
will, On the other hand, David ben Yom-Tob ibn 
Bilia, in his Yesodot ha-Maskil " (Fundamentals of 
the Thinking Man), adds to the thirteen of Maimon- 
ides thirteen of his own—a number which a con- 
temporary of Albo (хее "° Ikkarim.“ iii.) also chose 
far his fundamentals; while Jedaiah Penini, in the 
last chapter of his“ Behinat ha-Dat.” cnumerated no 
less than thirty-five cardinal principles (sce. Löw. 
“Jüdische Dogmen,“ in“ Gesammelte Werke.“ i. 156 
et seq; and Schechter, “Dogmas of Judaism.“ in 
"Studies of Judaism,” pp. 147-181). ` 

In the fourteenth century Asher ben Jehicl of 
Toledo raised his voice against the Maimonidean Arti- 
cles of Faith, declaring them to be only temporary, 


and suggested that another be added to recognize 


that the Exile isa punishment for the sins of Israel. 
Isaac Abravanel, in his * Rosh Amanah,” took the 
same attitude toward Maimonides’ creed. While 
defending Maimonides against Hasdai and Albo, he 
refused to accept dogmatic articles for Judaism, 
holding, with all the cabalists, that the 613 com- 
mandments of the Law are all tantamount to Arti- 
cles of Faith (see DOGMA). 

In liturgical poetry the Articles of Faith as evolved 
by philosophical speculation met with metrical pres- 
entation, The most noted of such ‘metrical and 
rimed elaborations are the “Adon * Olam,” by an 
anonymous writer—now used as an introduction to 


the morning services (by the Sephardim as the con- 


clusion of the saf or “additional” service), and 
of comparatively receut date; and the other known 
аз the " Yigdal" according to Luzzatto, bv R. 
Danicl b. Judah Dayyan. 

The modern catechisins abound in formulated Arti- 
cles of Faith. These are generally intended to be 
recited by the candidates for confirmation, or to be 

used for the reception of proselytes 


Modern (sce Dr. Einhorn's —Olat Tamid “). 
Cate- The Central Conference of American 
chisms. Rabbis, in devising a formula for the 


admission of proselytes, elaborated a 


set of Articles of Faith. These modern schemes 
have not met with general favor—their authors 
being in almost/all cases the only ones that have 
had recourse to them in practise. The points of 
agreement in these recent. productions consist in the 
affirmation of the unity of God; the election of Israel 
as the priest people; the Messianic destiny of all 
humanity. The declaration of principles by the 
Pittsburg Conference (1885) is to be classed, per- 
haps, with the many attempts to fix iu a succinct 
enumeration the main principles of the modern Jew- 
ish religious consciousness. 

The Karaites are not behind the Rabbinites in the 
claboration of Articles of Faith. The oldest instances 
of the existence of such articles among them are found 
in the famous work by Judah ben Elijah Hadassi, 
“ Eshkol ha-Kofer.” In the order there given these 
are the articles of the Karaite faith: (1) God is the 
Creator of all created beings: (2) He is premundane 
and has no peer or associate; (3) the whole universe 
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is created; (4) God called Moses and the other Proph- 
ets of the Biblical canon: (5) the Law of Moses alone 
is true; (6) to know the language of 


The the Bible is a religious duty; (7) the 
Karaites. Temple at Jerusalem is the palace of 


the world’s Ruler; (8) belicf in Resur- 
rection contemporancous with the advent of the 
Messiah; (9) final judgment; (10) retribution. The 
number ten here is not accidental. It is in Keeping 
with the scheme of the Decalogue. Judah Hadassi 
acknowledges that he had predecessors in this line, 
and mentions some of the works on which he bases 
his enumeration. The most succinct cataloguing of 
the Karaite faith in articles is that by Elijah Bash- 
yatzi (died about 1490). His articles vary but little 
from those by Hadassi; but they are put with greater 
philosophical precision (see Jost, “Geschichte des 
Judenthums,” ii. 331). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schlesinger, German translation of ‘Ikkarim 
(especially introduction and annotations), xvi-xliti. 63) et 
xeq., 610 ef segs Low, Gesamimelte Werke, i. 31-52, 133-176; 
Jost, Gesch. dex Judenthums und. Seiner Sekten: Ham- 
burger, Healencyclopüdie, s. v., Dogmen; Rapoport, Bio- 
graphy of Hanaucl; Schechter, The Doinas of Judaism, in 
Studies of Judaism, pp. 147-181 : J. Aub, Ueber die Glaubens- 
Symbole der. Mosaischen Religion; Frankel’s Zeitschrift 
für die Religióseu Iuteressen des Judenuthiumea, 1845, 409, 
419: Creizenach, Gruindlehreu des [sractitischen Glaubens, 
in Geigers Wissensch. Zeitschrift für Jad. Theologie, i. 39 
€t xcq., ii. 68, 255. 
K. | E. G. H. 
The Articles: The thirteen Articles of Faith for- 
mulated according to Maimonides in his Mishnah 
Commentary to Sanhedrin, introduction to ch. ix. 
—which have been accepted by the great majority 
of Jews and are found in the old prayer-book—are 
as follows: 


1. I firmly believe that the Creator—blessed be His name !—1s 
both Creator and Ruler of all created beings, and that He alone 
hath made. doth make, and ever will make all works of nature. 

3. I firnnly believe that the Creator—blessed be His name !—is 
one: and no Unity is like His in any form ; and that He alone is 
our God who was, is. and ever will be. 

3. 1 firinly believe that the Creator—blessed be His name! 
is nota body: and no corporeal relations apply to Him; and 
that there exists nothing tbzt has any similarity to Him. 

4. I Army believe that the Creator-- blessed be His name 
Was the first and will also be the last. 

5. I firmly believe thut the Creator—blessed be His name !— 
fs alone worthy of being worshiped, and that no other being 18 
worthy of our worship. 

6. 1 firinly believe that all the words of the Prophets are true. 

7. Lürmiy believe that the prophecy of Moses, our .master— 
peace be upon hhn!—was true; and that he was the chief of 
tlie Prophets, both of those that preceded him and of those that 
followed hím. 

K. lfinniy believe that the Law which we possess now is the 
ше that hath been given to Moses our master—peace be upon 
him! 

9. I firmly believe that this, Law will not be changed. and 
that there will be no ether Law [or dispensation] given by the 
Creator—blessed be His name! - 

10. I ürinIy believe that the Creator—blessed be His name! 
knoweth all the actions of men and all their thoughts, as it Is 
said: "'""Hethat fashioneth the hearts of them all, He that con- 
sidereth all their works " (Ps. xxxiii. 15). 

11. I firmly believe that the Creator- -blessed be He!—re 
wardeth those that keep His cominandments and punisbeth 
those that transgress His commandments. 

12. I firmly believe in the roming of the Messiah; and ale 
though He may tarry, I daily hope for His coming. 

13. I firmly believe that there will take place a revival of 


-the dead at a time which will please the Creator—blessed be 


His name, and exalted His memorial for ever and ever! 

According to Maimonides he that rejects any of 
these articles is an unheliever, and places himself 
outside of the Jewish community. 


Artisans 
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Joseph Albo reduces the articles to three funda- 
mental principles: 

1. Evistence of Get: Comprehension of God's unity, His in- 
corporeality, His eternity. and of the fact of His being the object 


of man's worship. н 
2. Revelations Comprehension of prophecy, of Moses as su- 
preme authority, of the divine origin ard immutability of the 


Law. 
3. Retribution: Ceongprehension of the divine judgment 


and of Resurrection. 

These three principles have, in the main, been 
adopted also by modem theologians, both conserva- 
tive and liberal. as the fundamentals of Judaism in 
the religious instruction of children as well as in the 
confession of faith te be recited by proselytes; some 
(e. /., Büdinger) laving especial stress on the immor- 
tality of the soul, others (. ., Stein) on the priestly 
mission of Isracl. or the Messianic hope. 

Einhorn posits the following tive Articles of Faith: 

1. God the Creator. 

2. Manin His image. 

3. Revelation (through Moses). 
4. God the Judge. 

5. Israel His priest-people. 

The Central Conference of American Rabbis, in 
1896, at Milwaukee, Wis., adopted the following 
four (or five) articles in the * Proselyte Confession“: 
1. God the Onir One. 

2. Man His image. 
За. linmertalits of the soul, 


3h. Retribution. 
4. Israel's mision. K 


ARTISANS.—In Bible and Talmud: The 
general term for "artisan ^ in the Bible is “harash " 
or “horesh.”- which. derived from a verb meaning 
“to cut," is applicable to any worker in a hard sub- 
stance, such as metal. stene, ог wood (compare the 
use of this term in a general sense in II Kings xxii. 
6, xxiv. 14; Jer. xxiv. 1, xxix. 2). At times it is 
used more definitely of a carpenter (Jer. x. 3: Isa. 
xli. 7), of a metal-worker (Hosea xiii. 2), or of an 
armorer (I Sam. xiii. 19). Usually, 
however, the term is qualified by the 
addition of the material. as “harash 
eben," a worker in stone (II Sam. v. 11): “harash 
e:, a worker in wood (7.); “horesh nehoshet,” а 
worker in bronze(I Kings vii. 14); and “harash 
barzel,” a worker in iron (II Chron. xxiv. 12). 
From the same root is derived “haroshet,” skilled 
work, defined. as above, by the addition of “eben” 
or "'ez" (Ex. хххі 5). In traditional literature the 
terms for “artisan “and 7 handicraft ? are “umman > 
and“ ummanut 7 respectively (Song Sol. vii. 2, * om- 
man ”). 

Leaving to special articles a. detailed description 
of the various crafts and occupations mentioned in 
Bible and Talmud, it will be suflicient to give here а 
general summary of specialized occupations, where- 
in. for completeness? sake, unskilled laborers are in- 
cluded. | 

The smelting of gold and silver is undoubtedly 
one of the oldest crafts knowntoman. The “zoref” 
(Judges xvii. 4: Isa. xl. 19, xli. 7, xlvi. 6; Jer. x. 
9. 14, li. 17, and elsewhere) or “ mezaref “ (Mal. iii. 
2-3), literally *smelter," is the goldsmith or silver- 
smith. The smelting was done in the “kur” (smelt- 
ing-pot, Prov. xvii. 3, xxvii. 21) or the “ mazref ? 
(ib.). In traditional literature the * zahabi," Aramaic 


Terms. 


“dahabi,” “dahabana ” (goldsmith), is distinguished 
from the kassafi" or * kassaf " (silversmith). Cop- 
per and bronze were worked by the *horesh neho- 
shet” (Gen. iv. 22; I Kings vii. 14). In the Mish- 
nah he is called * mezaref nehoshet” (Ket. vii. 10); 
in the Talmud “hashshala dude“ (kettle-smith, Ket. 
Tia; see, however, th., where * meza- 
Workers in ref nehoshet ” is differently explained), 
Metal. Iron, like gold, was smelted in the 
“kur” (Deut. iv. 20; I Kings viii. 51; 
Jer. xi. 4). The “harash barzel” (iron-worker. or 
smith, II Chron. xxiv. 12) is called in traditional 
literature "nappah" (one who uses bellows) or 
“nehami” (one who uses charcoal). Mention is also 
made of the “tarsi” (chaser or embosser; compare 
Löw, in Krauss, Lehnwörter,“ ji. 2774; and Jas- 
trow, “Dictionary,” а.г. DD, i.). 

The “harash (z“ (worker in wood, Ex. xxxi. 5) 
is called in traditional literature “naggar,” and 
means “carpenter” as well as “joiner.” As spe- 
cialists in this calling are mentioned the“ saddaah ” 
or “saddana” (maker of stocks, Pes. 287) and the 
“kazzaz” (feller of trees, Cant. R. ii. 2; Lev. R. 
xxiii.) Carving is mentioned in I Kings vi. 29, and 
elsewhere: “ kiyyur " (paneling), in traditional litera- 
ture (B. B. 585). 

Workers in stone were the “hozeb” (quarryman 
or stone-cutter, I Kings v. 29), who hewed the 

stone from the rock, and the * horesh 

Workers in chen” (stone-polisher, II Sam. v. 11). 

Wood In traditional literature the first is 

and Stone. called “hazzab,” the latter “satiat” 

(B. M. 118). Those who chisel mill- 

stones are called " nekorot ” (Tosef., Kid. v. 14; Kid. 

82a); engravers in stone are “pattahe abanim ” or 

“mefattche abanim? (Yer. Shek. iv. 48a; Kelim 
xxix. 5). 

The “bonch ” (builder) is ealled in traditional liter- 
ature “bannai” (Kelim xxix. 3; Tosef., Kelim, B. 
B. vii. 2; Yer. Hag. ii. 77b; B. M. 1180), who is 
differentiated from the “ardikal” or *adrikal?— 
Assyrian “ dimgallu"(thearchitect or eyestone-setter, 
B. M. I..: Тага. IL, Sam. v. 11). The specialized 
term for wall-builders is “ goderim” (II Kings xii. 
13) or “harashe eben kir” (П Sam. v. 11). To this 
trade belong the * pison? (mortar-maker, Kelim xx. 
2) the “tah” (plasterer, Ezek. xiii.-11), and the 
"sayyad ” (whitewasher, lime-burner, Shab. 805). 

The "yozer" (potter) is in traditional literature 
“pahara” (Targ. Isa. xxix. 16). As specialists in 
this trade are mentioned the “ kaddad ” (jug-maker, 
M. K. 135; Pes. 55), MS.M., ed. чз), the “godel 
tannurim“ (oven-maker) the “godel kele zurah” 
(art-potter, M. K. 11a; Yer. Shab. vii. 10d), and the 
“kaddar” (maker of pots, Tohar. vii. 1). The “ zag- 

ag,” Aramaic “zaggaga” (glazier, М. К. 195; Yer. 
Ab. Zarah ii. 40c), is specialized into the “nofeah 
kele zekokit " (glass-blower, Yer. Shab. Lc.) Here 
belongs the “hofer shihin” (ditch- 

Workers in digger, B. K. 50a) The "bursi" 
Clay, (tanner or hide-dresser; see Krauss, 
Earth, and Lehnwörter,“ . v.) or “ ‘abbedan ” 
Leather. (Kelim xxvi. 8) had as assistant the 
“shallaha” (flayer, skinner, Sbab. 

490). who prepared the hides for tanning. As special- 
ists in: his Jine are found the shakkaf ” or ^ ushkafa? 
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(shoemaker, Tosef., Kelim, B. D. i. 15; Git. бер), 
the "raz'an" (belt-maker, Pes. iv. 6), the “saras” 
dharness-maker, Kelim xxiv. 8) the "zakkak ” 
(maker of leather bottles, Mik. ix. 5), and the “an- 
delar” (sandal-maker, Yer. Hag. iii. 78d). 

]n the textile industry а number of crafts are 
mentioned, “sneh as ^zammar? (the wool-weaver, 
'Eduy. iii. 4; Kelim xxix. 6); * pishtani ” (the beater 
of flax. Yer. Yeb. xiii. 13e; Gen. R. xxxii.3); “ma‘a- 
zela” (the spinner, Eccl. R. vii. 9): “azloya” (the 
net-weaver, B. M. 24%): “kiwwaah” (the common 
weaver, Shab. 113.4, 140%; “oreg” (the weaver, Yer. 

Shek. v. 490): “жага” (wool-weaver, 


Textile Kelim xi. 4); “tarsi” (the artistic 
Industry. weaver, Ab. Zarah 175; Suk. 514); 


“sericarius ” (the silk-weaver, Pesik. 
R. xxv.; Cant. R. viii. 11, where the word appears 
in corrupted form); zabba', zabba‘ah” (the dyer, 
В. K. ix. 4: Git 524): "kobes? and “kKazzara” 
(the fuller, Ber. 28a: Tosef., Kelim, B. M. iii. 14: 
Yer. Ber. iv. 77%). Connected with this are the occu- 
pations of the "havyat? (tailor, Shab. i. 3), the 
“godel miznefet“ (turban- or cap-maker, Kelim xvi. 
7); and the “ashpara” (clothes-cleaner, Ab. Zarah 
205). | 

“Ma‘asch rokem? (the art of embroidery) and 
^ma'aseh hosheb” (the art of fine weaving) were 
known and already highly developed in Biblical 
times (compare EMBROIDERY). Mention is also 
made of the *sakkay ? (sack-maker, Kelim xiii. 5), 
and of the “sarad” or “saddar” (net-maker, Yoma 
&5u; Mek., Ki Tissa; Talk., Ex. 327; Tosef., Kid. 
v. 14). 

AGRICULTURE afforded work not only to the field- 
laborers but to the “tahona” (miller, Yer. Peah i. 
15е), and the “парот” (professional baker, Hal. ii. 
7). The baker was the “kefela” (kxàz520c, restaurant- 
keeper, Tosef., B. M. xi. 30). The *kallay‘” parched 
the grain and offered it for sale, and the © garosah " 
or “dashoshah ” (grist-maker) manufactured differ- 
ent kinds of groats or pearl-barley (Men. x. 4; M. 
K. ii. 5). Cooking, in Talmudic times, developed 
into an art, so that one boasted of knowing a hun- 
dred ways of preparing eggs (Lam. R. iii. 16). The 
"megabben" (cheese-1naker, Tosef., Shab. ix. [x.] 

| 18); the tabbah,” * tabbaha” (butcher, 
Workers in slaughterer, or “shohet,” also profes- 


Agricul- sional cook, Bezah 28; Ни, 184; 
tural Tosef., Ber. iv. 10), and “kazzab” 
Products. (meat.seller, ‘Eduy. viii. 2); the “hal- 


Маг” (confectioner, Yer. Hal. ii. 58e); 
the “sodani” (brewer, Ber. 445), and the “bassam ” 
or “pattam” (manufacturer of spices, druggist. 
Tosef., Kid. ii. 2; Yer. Yoma iv. 41d) supplied 
other necessities of the household. Fish and game 
were provided by the “haram” (fisher, Yer. M. K. 
ii. 810) and the “rishba” (fowler, Hul. 116«). The 
‘hunting of deer is frequently mentioned in the Tal- 
mud and Midrashim (Shab. xiii. 5; B. M. 855). 

Cattle-raising required the services of a ^nakdud ” 
(herder, Lev. R. i. 9), of a * ro'eh ” (shepherd), and of 
a "karzila" (assistant, B. K. 563). The “раат ? 
fattened animals for the market (Tosef., Bezah, iii. 
6) Other occupations dealing with cattle are 
"ahuryar" (equerry, Meg. 125; differently explained 
in Jastrow, “ Dictionary," 3. r.), “baham” or “bak- 
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kar” (cattle-raiser and cattle-driver, Deut. R. iii. 6: 
Yer. Bezah v. 63)), “gammal” (camel-driver), 
“hammar” (ass-driver, Kid. iv. 14), and “karar” or 
“kaddar ” (carriage-driver, б. Bab. and Yer.; B. М. 

vi. 1). 
The demands of personal comfort, which in most 
instances called for manual labor, though the occu- 
pations themselves were scarcely those 


Other of Artisans, were filled by the * ballan ” 
Occupa- (aZererc, bather, Sheb. viii. 5). with 
tions, his attendants, the “turmesar” (грис); 


the * olevar," © olearius" (clothes-keep- 
er, Yer. Ma'as. Sh. i. 524), and the *udyatha ? (the 
female superintendent of the vapor baths, Yer. Sheb. 
vii. 384, "Zosime, the udyatha”); the “sappar” 
(hair-cutter, Kid. J. c.), and the“ gara‘” (barber and 
blood-letter, Kid. 824). The women had their“ gad- 
delet," “godelet,” or “megaddelct” (hair-dresser, 
Kelim xv. 8; Kid. ii. 3). 

In the interest of landowners worked the “ kay- 
yal” (measurer, Yer. B. M. ix. 124), and the “ma- 
shoah,” “ mashohaah" (surveyor, Kelim xiv. 3; B. M. 
1070). The care of the city required the labor of 
the “ibbola’ah” (gate-keeper, watchman, Niddah 
675). 

Traffic and communication by land gave employ- 
ment tothe“ kattaf ” or ^ sabbal ” (load-carrier, B. M. 
1185; Yer. B. M. x. 12c); to the “iskundara,” “ bal- 
dara,” “dawwar,” * tablara? (the courier, Kid. 215; 
Yer. Ab. Zarah i. 39d; Esther R. i. 8; Shab. 19a; 
Targ. Prov. xxiv. 84; Pesik. R. xxi.), and to the 
“ba'al aksania," *ushpizkan," “dayyora,” *pun- 
daki" (the innkeeper, Pesik. R. xi.; Meg. 26a; 
Ta'an. 214; Git. viii. 9). Communication by water 
was kept up by the “sappan” (seaman, Sheb. viii. 
5), the “mallah” (sailor, Eccl. R. ix. 8, the “mab- . 
bora” (ferryman, Hul. 944), and the “naggada” 
(tracker of vessels, В. M. 107%). The ship had also 
an “amodaah ” (diver, R. H. 23a). 

Finally, mention must be made of the *zappat” 
(pitch-burner, Mik. ix. 7); the *dikulaah ” (basket- 
maker, B. B. 22a); the “Наг,” *libellarius,? 
“sofer,” “safra” (writer), who wrote documents as 
well as books (Shab. i. 3; Git. viii. 8; 'Áb. Zarah 
90); and the “kaboraah” (grave-digger, Sanh. 265). 

In primitive society most of the handicrafts are 
carried on by members of the family as occasion 

demands. It is only with theadvance 

Handi- of civilization that work becomes spe- 
crafts and cialized and a class of Artisans devel- 

Women. ops. Thus even in Talmudic times, 

side by side with specialized crafts- 
men, a great deal of work was done by the women 
of the family. The Mishnah Ketubot (v. 5) sheds 
light on this subject: 


The following are the things which a wife is under obliga- ` 
tion to do for her husband: the grinding, baking, washing, 
cooking, nursing her children, making the bed, and spinning 
wool. If she has brought him one maidservant, she needs not 
be obliged to grind, bake, or wash; if she has brought him two 
maids, she needs not cook or nurse: if three, then she needs not 
make the bed or spin wool; if four, then she 18 at liberty to 


spend her time sitting in the armchair. R. Ellezer says, Even 


if she has brought him a hundred maids, she should be forced 
to spin wool; for leisure leads to idiocy.” | 


Something similar is found a hundred years later 
(Yeb. 634). | 
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À trade which would necessitate business inter- 
course with women is looked upon as improper 
(Kid. iv. 14); for every one who deals with wom- 
en has bad leaven iu him, otherwise he would 
not have chosen such a trade (Kid. 82; compare 
Jastrow, “Dictionary,” 3. T7. D). But, like all theo- 
ries, this rule was not always carried out in practise; 
even scholars disregarded it (compare Pes. 113^). 
See also LABOR, 

Nevertheless there were several trades regarded 
unfavorably by popular opinion. "This is well ex- 
pressed by R. Meir (about the year 140): 

"One should teach his son an easy and cleanly occupation. 
One should pray 10 Him to whom riches and possessions belong : 
for in every trade there is Wealth as well as poverty ; but neither 


wealth nor poverty is dependent on the. occupation, but rather 
on the meritoriousness of man " (Kid. iv. 14). 


And R. Jeliudali ha-Nasi (about the year 200): 


There із no occupation which will disappear fron this world. 
Happy he who has seen at his parents’ home a flne trade; but 
wo unto him who has seen his parents engaged in an unpleas- 
ant trade. The world can not get along without a manufacturer 
of perfumes, neither without a tanner. ` Happy he whose trade 
is manufacturing of perfumes: wo unto him who js a tanner `” 
(Kid. 82D). 

Drivers of asses and camels, shepherds, sailors, 

wagon-drivers, storekeepers, aud crockery-dealers 

are looked down upon, “for their 

Estimation trades are robbers’ trades" (Kid. iv. 14; 

of Certain Yer. Kid. iv. GGe et seg.). The follow- 
Trades. ing occupations are also looked upon 
with disfavor because they bring one 

into contact with women, and neither king nor high 
priest should be chosen. from among those who fol- 
lew them—namely, the trades of goldsmith, carder, 
millstone-chiseler, pedler, weaver, barber, fuller, 

leech, bath-man, and tanner (Kid. L. c.). 
Classification by trade and the formation of gilds 

are mentioned in the Bible. Thus, gilds of gold- 

smithsand perfumers are referred to in 

Neh. iii. 8. Gilds of potters and weav- 

ers seem to be indicated in I Chron. 

iv. 28. These gilds seem to have been hereditary, 

similar to the later families of Garmu and Ab- 

tinas, who tenaciously retained in their respective 
families the special knowledge of baking the show- 

bread and preparing the holy incense (Yoma iii. 11). 

The coppersmiths or embossers had а separate syna- 

gogue (Meg. 26a; Naz. 52a). In Alexandria there 

was a perfect organization of the various trades. In 
the synagogue the goldsmiths, silversmiths, smiths, 
embossers, weavers, etc., sat each in a separate 
group (Suk. 510). Among some trades there existed 
also mutual insurance (B. K. 116%). See also AGri- 

CULTURE, BAKING, BATHS. BOTTLE, COOKING, Cor- 

PER, COTTON, DYEING, EMBROIDERY, ENGRAVING, 

FLAX, PULLER, Grass, IRON, Lanon, LEATHER, 

METALS, POTTERY, SHIPBUILDING, SPINNING, 

WEAVING, Wool. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: S. Meyer, Arbeit und Handwerk im Tal- 
mud, Berlin, 1878; Delitzsch, Jüdisches Handwerkerleben 
zur Zeit Теги, За ed., Erlangen, 1879; J. S. Bloch, Der Ar- 
heiterstand bei den Pallistinensern, Griechen und Rū- 
mern, Vienna, 1827, Rieger, Versuch einer Technologie und 
Terminologie der Handierke in der Mischnah, Breslau. 
IRH: G. Lowy, Die Technologie und Terminologie der Mil- 


ler und Bäcker in den Rabbinischen uellen, Leipsic, 
1898; Schwab, Répertoire, ii., s.v. Metier. di 
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ARTISANS—Medieval: So far as they were 
allowed by the restrictions of the trade gilds, many 
Jews of medieval times obtained their livelihood by 
working with their hands. Benjamin of Tudela 
(1171) refers to many manufacturers of silk in the 
Byzantine empire, to dyers in Syria, and glass- 
makers at Tyre. A little later King Roger of Sicily 
brought Jewish silk-weavers to south Italy to found 
that industry (Grütz, "Geschichte," vi. 263) In 
deed, the trade of dyeing scems to have been almost 
a monopoly of Jews in southern Europe. and was 
certainly their favorite form of industry, the tax lev- 
ied on them being called * Tignta Judæorum“ (Güde- 
mann, * Culturgeschichte,? ii. 812). | 

The Jewish silk manufacturers of Italy were also 
distinguished (iid. 240). The Jews of Lyons, when 
expelled in 1446, established an important silver- 
smith business at Trevoux. In Sicily the Jews ap- 
peared to have almost a monopoly of handicrafts, 
and the authorities in 1492 protested against the 
edict of expulsion, because, as they said, “nearly all 
the artisans in the realm are Jews.“ Among the 
Jews of Germany and north France in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries are found masons, tanners, 
card-painters, armorers, stone-engravers, glaziers, 
and even makers of mouse-traps, while among the in- 
habitants of Spain before the fifteenth century were 
to be found shoemakers, silversmiths, weavers, me- 
chanics, carpenters, locksmiths, basket-makers, and 
curricrs (Jacobs, “Inquiry,” pp. xv, xxiii). About 
1620 the majority of the Jews of Rome earned their 
living as tailors (Rieger, “Rom,” 198). Among the 
Artisans mentioned in the inscriptions at the Prague 
cemetery of the seventeenth century are furriers, 
carpenters, locksmiths, glaziers, potters, wood- 
cutters, wheelwrights, and wagon-mukers (Hock, 
“Familien Prags”). When it is remembered that 
many of these occupations could only be filled by 
persons who had entry to the gilds, which were re- 
ligious fraternities as well as trade-unions, and did 
not admit the Jews, there is a remarkable variety of 
handicrafts in which Jews can be traced during the 
Middle Ages; see the lists at the end of chapter 
xii. of Abrahams’ * Jewish Life in the Middle Ages.” 

There is, however, considerable variation in the 
amountof handwork shown by the Jews in the Mid- 
dle Ages according to place and time. Where the 
central government was strong an attempt was made 
to use the Jews as indirect tax-gatherers, and here 
very little handwork is found; where, on the con- 
trary, the central government was not all-powerful, 
the Jews had freer access to the more natural means 
of carning alivelihood. Of course, throughout Jew- 
ish history a certain number of employments in 
which handwork is required had to exist among 
them for religious purposes, Thus they require a 
special class of butchers and even of bakers, while 
their barbers also have to be acquainted with Jew- 
ish custom. That the exclusion from the gilds 
was the main cause of the relatively small numbers 
of Artisans among the medieval Jews is shown by 
the fact that, as soon as restrictions were removed, 
handicrafts were adopted by the Jews, Thus within 


fifteen years of the “Judenordnung” of Bohemia. 


1:91, which opened all occupations to Jews, there 
were over 400 Jewish Artisans in Prague (Jost, “ Ge- 
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schichte," ix. 167). Ten years ufter the first Jewish 
trainin g-school for handicrafts was opened in Copen- 
hagen in 1795, there were no less than 740 engaged 
in handicrafts out of 1,170 adult males (Jost, ibid. 
xi. 5). See ENGRAVERS, JEWISH, and GOLDSMITHs, 
JEWISH. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
ch. xin xii; Albert Wolf, Etwas über Jüdische Kunst und 


Altere Jüdische Kllustler ; in Mittcilungen der Gesellschaft 


her Jüdische Volkskunde, ix., 1902, pp. 12-73. 

A. J. 
—— Modern—Statistics: Frequent expulsions 
and increased restrictions on residence during the lat- 
ter Middle Ages furthered the diversion of the Jews 
into commerce, and especially into pedling. But 
during the last two hundred years handicrafts have 
found favor and have been taken up again, so 
that to-day out of the 3,000,000 Jews who may 
be regarded as of working age over 1,000,000 earn 
their living by manual labor. In the East, Jews 
are frequently found as Artisans. Those in Morocco 
include tinsmiths, boot-makers, and carpenters 
("maltzan"). In Arabia they occur as armorers, 
silversmiths, and masons; in Persia, as silk-spinners 
and glass -grinders (Polak). Chubinsky declares 
that in Russia “Jews are prized as workmen owing 
to their zeal and cleverness” (“ Globus,” 1889, p. 
377). He gives the percentage of Jewish Artisans 
in the southwestern provinces of Russia as forty 
per cent of the total number of Artisans, and in 
the cities fifty per cent of the total. At Jerusalem. 
in 1879-80, Sydney M. Samuel found 416 heads of 
families pursuing 29 handicrafts, among whom were 
tinkers, goldsmiths, watchmakers, smiths, turners, 
and masons (“Jewish Life in the East,” p. 78). 
In 1881 Fresco reports 882 Jews of Damascus 
carning their living at handicrafts, no less than 650 
being weavers (Anglo-Jewish Association, “ Re- 
port." 1882, p. 78). Among the Russian Jews who 
passed through Liverpool in 1889, 1,730 out of 
1.849 were Artisans and agriculturists (Mansion 
House Fund, “Report,” p. 10). Nor is this a re- 
cent development. As far back as 1840, of the 
30,000 Jews of Berditchev 600 were tailors, 380 
tin- and coppersmiths, 350 shoemakers, 200 car- 
penters and coopers, 160 furriers, 90 bakers, etc. 
(Jost, “Geschichte,” xi. 2947). In view of the anti- 
Semitic attitude of Rumania, it is curious to con- 
trast in the following list the number of Jews and 
Gentiles engaged in different trades at Bucharest in 
1379 (* Jew. Chron." Sept. 5, 1879): 


Gen. | Jews. 


. Occupation. Gen. | Jews. Occupation. 
Tinsiniths......{ 61 re Woodturners..| 45 61 
Тайогз.........| 6 689 Cabinetmakers} 33 57 
Раіпїегз........ 215 354 Bookbinders..| 11 42 
Braidmakers...} 97 21 Lampmakers.. 4 48 
Silversmiths ...| 48 64 Hatters .......) 17 28 
Watchmakers..| 48 113 Brushmakers.. 0 18 
Coppersmiths,..| 34 65 
| Totals....... 719 | 2,618 


In an enumeration of the Jews of Kichinev in 
1887 (“ Ha-Yom,” No. 280) very large numbers аге 
given of those engaged in handicraft, among «hom 
may be mentioned: 


Cigarmakers...1,117 | Reamstresses.... 452 Capm:: ia 
Tailors........ 896 | Fishmongers and Glazi-: 4 
Shoemakers... 684} butchers 205 | Sawyer... 92 
Bakers and Tinsmiths ...,,. 202 | Saddlers..... . . 63 

сооЁз....... 299 | Coopers......... 136 Book binder ve ^ UU 
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The Jews of some of the European capitals have 
shown considerable taste for handiwork, as is in- 
stanced by the following tables: 


Budapest, 1870 Vienna, 1869 


Occupation. (Körösi). (Jeitteles). 
Taílors..... JJ 1,638 505 
&hoemakers ................ 316 . 119 
Carpenters .............. э Ээ 99 
TTP eae 23 95 
Locksmiths... ........ nene 106 56 
Upholsterers ............... 116 55 
PAINE eos owes oras 110 10 
Jewels.. cid ess YVES Re > 5 179 
Watchmakers ......... ае 5; 55 
Book binders... .cccccccccees 33 54 
Butchlers............ S Pees cath. 120 81 


Ву а later census taken in Budapest statistics аге 
furnished of the Jewish Artisans in that capital on 
Jan. 1, 1900; these are given according to the occu- 
pations in which they were engaged, as follows: 


Occupation. Jews. Jewesses. Total. 
Food preparation, ........ 2,4 24 2.721 
ett 8 3.610 1.471 5.081 
Bias 292 1 293 
Textile ......... а аа 150 114 264 
Pottery ......... PE WAY Ce 83 2 85 
AVOOQ ИРИС РС 816 4 620 
Metals 2.147 54 2.197 
Graphic...... ИЕА 909 19 928 
Industrial art............ 583 61 613 : 
Епитауїп@............... 810 11 321 
Leather... ve 2 d. d 188 1 189 
F. ess е 178 41 219 
Oil or grease ............. 128 4 132 
Dyeing..... 353 dmi 185 18 198 
Miscellaneous 604 2,904 3,018 
12,552 4.404 16,912 


pt 


In a census of the Jewish Artisans of Algeria, the 
following were the handicrafts most popularamong 
10,785 proletarians enumerated (“Revue Socialiste," 
1899): ' 


Soapmakers............. . 76 


Shoemaker sg nee £ 

Tailors ө о 6 6% өө „% „% % „% % „%„¹—ł өөө өө ө 554 Puin ters. 00000000 0 70 
MWorkmen 371] Trimmes . 66 
Blacksmiths......... Mur 178 Mens. 51 
Cigarmakers............... 181 | Tanners......... ....... 49 
Coachen 124 | Workers In wood d 41 
Coachbuflder s lll | Der JÒ 
Сагреш(егз................ 102 : 


In only a few instances can complete figures be 
given, owing to the general absence of any informa- 
tion as to religion in occupation statistics; but the 
interest of such statistics is the greater from their 
rarity. The following are, so far as known, the 
only oflicial figures giving the actual number of 
Jews engaged in handicrafts, arranged according to 
countries and cities: though soine are of rather early 
date, it seemed desirable to include them, in the 
absence of later particulars. Unfortunately, no 
official statistics on the subject are available for the 
United States, 

Е——————————.‏ س 


Place. Date, | Number. Authority, 
Algeria ..............1 1899 | 32,875 | ° Revue Socialiste,” 
Poland.... .......... 1857 | 129,538 Soloweitschfk, 

Prussia ооооо ео ооо оозе 1881 11,445 Engel. 4 
do. _..............) 1895 | 43,246 | “Statist, Jahrb." 1899, 

Russian Pale of Set- | 1888 | 903.507; J | Jacobs’ * Persecution 
tlement UM of Jews," 1590, p. 26, 

FFF 1498 995,042 Soloweltschik. 

BerliB................| 1870 3.725 | Schwabe. 

Budapest .............] 1870 4.791 Körösi. 

London 1898 38,000 | Soloweitschik. 

Weng асг 1589 4.378 Jelttelea, | 
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Of the actual trades followed. the most popular 
are the making of clothing and shoes, just as in the 
non-Jewish population. The cigar and jewelry 
trades also are favorite occupations of the Jews; 
thus over 60 per cent of the diamond-polishers 
of Amsterdam are of Jewish faith. All these are 
mainly trades that can be followed at home in the 
worker's own hours, and are known to the econo- 
mist as “domestic industries.” Jewish workmen 
drift into these naturally, as thereby they аге en- 
abled to refrain from labor on their Sabbath. Be- 
sides, the simpler processes of the tailoring and shoe- 
making trades are easily acquired. and therefore 
prove attractive to the Russe-Jewish immigrants. 
This has given rise to much so-called “sweating.” 

However, it is in Russia especially that the Jews 
have shown the readiest inclination to manual indus- 
tries; the large number of nearly 400,000 mentioned 
in the foregoing table applies only to the fifteen 
governments of the Russian Pale of Settlement in 
1898, and must be supplemented by at least another 
200,000 for Poland, where Jews are rapidly taking 
to manufactures. In 18, of the Jews of the Pale, 
12 per cent. were Artisans, which is a higher propor- 
tion than in the general communities of either France 
or Prussia; and the percentage had increased by 1898, 

Despite the fact that there are so many Jewish 
Artisans, the proportion of Jews earning their living 
by manual labor is generally much less than that of 
the gencral populations among whom they dwell. 
This is mainly due to the fact that they are concen- 
trated in the towns. The following table gives the 
percentage of adult workers among the Jews and 
the rest of the population for the countries and 
towns mentioned at the time indicated: 
سے‎ 

Place, Dale. Jews. (uber. Authority. 


Prussla.............. 1801 18. | 3941 Engel. 
ppm TT 189 1931 35.085 ^ Statist. 


Jahrb.” 1899. 
Binn 1821 21.4 37.2 | Schwabe. 


Budapest.. 1871 29 e e. Körösi. 
do 18001 | 165 183 * Statist. 


Jahrb." 1899, 
Vienna ......... .....| IK 16.2. | 41% Jeitteles. 
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This table shows by comparison that the percent- 
age of Jewish Artisans in the countries and cities 
specified averages only one-half of the number of 
handicraftsmen of other faiths. This is not so much 
lue to any aversion on the part of Jews to manual 
exertion as to their special attraction to and capacity 
for commercial pursuits (see COMMERCE). Up to 
within a few years the Jewish Artisans did not show 
much inclination to combine and organize themselves 
nto gilds or unions; but recently a large number of 
trades-unions and benefit societies have been formed 
эу them in Wilna, London, and New York, Jews 
show a special aptitude for work in which great 
muscular strength is not required. but are capable of 
working for many consecutive hours. Their capa- 
bilities for higher or finished workmanship is a mat- 
ler of dispute. In London and New York they have 
certainly revolutionized the cheap-clothing trade, 
and by that means seriously affected the trade in 
second-hand clothing, which was itself until recently 


Ital. 1870 | 125 E Jacobs, 


а Jewish monopoly. For the actual trades in which 
Jews engage see HANDICRAFTS, OCCUPATIONS; for 
the influence on their position see SOCIAL CONDITION, 
and for the recent attempts to train hundworkers 
see EDUCATION, TECHNICAL. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Studies in Jewish Statistica, iv., vi., 


London, II; L. Soloweitschik, Un Proletariat Méconnu, 
Brussels, 1895 (English statistics to be used with caution). 


A. J. 
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ARTOM, BENJAMIN: Chief rabbi of the 
Spanish and Portugnese congregation of London; 
born at Asti, Italv, in 
1835; died at Brighton, 
near London, Jan. 6, 
1879. He was left 
fatherless when a child, 
and his maternal uncle 
supervised his early 
training. His theolog- 
ical education heowed 
to the rabbis Marco 
Tedeschi, of "Trieste, 
and Terracini. At 
twenty he taught He- 
brew, Italian, French, 
English, and German. 
His first appointment 
was that of minister 
to the congregation of Saluzzo near Genoa. While 
rabbi of a congregation in Naples he received а 
cal! to London, where hie was installed as chief rabbi 
of the Spanish and Portuguese congregations of the 
United Kingdom (Dec. 16, 1866}. Aftera year’s stay 
in England, he became so proficient in English that 
he could preach in that language with eloquence, 
Deeply interested in Anglo-Jewish institutions, he 
directed his attention chiefly to organizing and sup- 
erintending the educational establishments of his 
own congregation, the Sha'are Tikvah and Villareal 
schools. Although of Orthodox views, he welcomed 
moderate reforms, and endeavored to promote any en- 
terprise tending toward the union of discordant fac- 
tions. He was author of various odes and prayers 
in Hebrew, and several pieces of Italian poetry. A 
selection of his sermons delivered in England was 
published in 1873. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, January. 1879: Jewish 

World, January, 1879; London Times, January, 1879. 

J. G. L. 


ARTOM, ISAAC: Italian patriot, diplomat, 
financier, and author; born at Asti, Piedmont, Dec. 
31, 1829; died at Rome Jan. 94, 1900, and was bur- 
ied at Asti. At the age of sixteen he was ready for 
the university; but the higher schools of Piedmont 
excluded Jews, so be,. in 1846, removed to Pisa, 
where he entered the university to study law. At 
the outbreak of the revolution against Austria in 
1818, Artom, despite his frail constitution, joined 
the students’ battalion commanded by Professor 
Montanelli, and took part in the battles of Curta- 
tone and Montanara. At the close of the war he 
resumed the study of law, and in 1853 received а 
doctor's degree from the University of Turin. 

In 1855 Artom entered the Forei gn Office of Tus- 
cany in the capacity of volunteer, or supernumerary, 
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and three years afterward was made private sec- 
retary to Count Cavour. Clerical attacks on Cavour 
i included among the charges against 
Private him the fact that his chief secretary 
Secretary was a Jew. In reply, Cavour ex- 
to Cavour. pressed the highest opinion of Artom’s 
ability (Chiola, “Lettere di Camillo 

Cavour,” iii. 906). 

On the death of Cavour (June 6, 1861), Artom 
wished to retire from active political life, but was 
dissuaded by Count 
Arese, who, having 
meanwhile been ap- 
pointed ambassador to 
France, induced Artom 
to accompany him to 
Paris and to accept the 
post of secretary of 
legation (1862). When 
Pasolini was installed 
minister of foreign 
affairs, Artom was ap- 
pointed chief secretary. 
Soon after, however, 
he: resumed his diplo- 
matic carcer, first as counselor of legation at Paris, 


and later as minister plenipotentiary to Denmark. In 
1566, during the peace negotiations with Austria, 


Artom and Gencral Menabrea were chosen to repre- 


sent Italy; and on the outbreak of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, in 1870, the former was sent on a diplomatic- 


mission to Vienna. From 1870'to 1876 Artom was 
again connected with the ministry of foreign affairs, 
in the capacity of under-secretary of state. IIe was 
elected senator of the kingdom, March 23, 1877, 
being the first Jew to sitin the Italian legislative 
body. | 
Artom is favorably known as a writer both of 
prose and of poetry. Of his verses many were in- 
spired by special occasions, his most effective liter- 
ary effort of this Xind being an ode upon the death 
of Victor Emmanuel (Turin, 1878). Among his prose 
essays are (1) " Relazione Sugli Studii Superiori nell’ 
Università di Heidelberga" (Bologna, 1808); (2) 
“Vittorio Emanuele e la Politica Estera”; and (3) а 
brief record of the Italian ministry of foreign affairs, 
(published in the “IX Gennaio") Other publica- 
tions by Artom include a volume commemorating 
the death of Victor Emmanuel II., Dologna, 1889; 
and an Italian translation of Gneist's 
Artom’s “Rechtsstaat; Lo Stato Secondo il 
Literary Diritto; Ossia la Giustizia nell Am- 
Works.  ministrazione Politica," Bologna, 1884. 
But the most ambitious and by far 
the most important work of Artom is the biography 
of his former chief and friend, Cavour. This work, 
written in collaboration with A. Blanc, and entitled 
" L'CEuvre Parlementaire du Comte de Cavour,” was 
published in Paris in 1862, and was soon afterward 
translated intoItalinn. As senator, Artom prepared 
two reports—one on the Italian treaty with Zanzi- 
bar (“ Trattato di Commercio col Sultano di Zanzi- 
bar," Rome, 1886); the other on certain commercial 
and maritime negotiations with France, Spain, and 
Switzerland (“Facoltà al Governo di Mettere in 
Vigore il 30 Giugno, 1888, le Convenzioni di Com- 


mercio e di Navigazione che Fossero per Concludersi 
con la Francia, la Spagna, e la Svizzera," Rome, 
1888), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vapereau, Diet. des Contemporatna, ът 
Gubernatis, Dict. 


nternationale des Ecricains du Jour, 
8.V. 


8. | F. S. 


ARTON (formerly AARON), LÉOPOLD 


.ÉMILE: French adventurer; born in Strasburg 


in 1849; settled in Paris in 1871. Не wasimplicated 
in distributing among statesmen and politicians the 
bribes of the Panama Canal Company, which sought 
to secure the authorization of the Chambers for the 
company's financial operations. During more than 
four years the name of Arton was on all lips in 
France. He was many times the object of violent 
interpellations and stormy debates in both the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and the Senate, and was a steady 
menace to the stability of more than one French 
cabinet. lle fled in 1892; but the French police 
never really tried to capture him until 1895, when- 
he was arrested (Nov. 16) in London, and extradited. 
He was convicted by the Cour d'Assises of the de- 
partment of the Seine (June 27, 1890) of defrauding 
a dynamite company, and sentenced to six years’ © 
imprisonment at hard labor. The judgment was 


annulled, and the Cour d'Assises of the Seine-et- 
Marne department condemned him to eight years’ 


seclusion—which was considered less severe than 
hard labor—Nov. 6 of the same year. TE 
While in prison he produced his famous “ Note- 
book“ (“Carnet des 104”), which contained, accord- 
ing to him, the names of the 104 deputies and senators : 
whom he claimed to have bribed. A consequence 
of his revelation was a new interpellation in the 
Chamber of Deputies to the minister of justice 
(March 22, 1897). А legal prosecution was author- 
ized against three deputies, among whom was the 
former friend of Arton, Alfred Naquet, and one 
senator. This proceeding reawakened the violent 
passions believed dead. A new parliamentary com- 
mission d'enquéte was established by the Chambers 
June 29, in order to investigate the revelations of 
Arton; and this was followed by a new sensational 
trial Dec. 18, 1897, which lasted until Dec. 90, and 
resulted in the acquittal of all politicians accused 
by Arton, who, a few months later, was himself 
pardoned, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyer, Kon veraattons- Lerikon, 5th ed., 8.0.3 
La Grande Encyclopédie, under Panama. 


8. H. R. 


ARUBOTH: A district, probably in the south 
of Judah, where the son of. Hesed, & commissariat 
officer of Solomon, had his headquarters (I Kings. 
iv. 10). 


J. In. d. B. L. 


‘ARUE (Wy): Hebrew expression for ^ diction- 
ary," corresponding with the Arabic "ta'alif," and 
derived from“ arák [mil!in]" (Job xxxii. 14), *ar- 
ranged words” (A. V, “directed words”). 

A Biblical dictionary, under the title “ Mahberet 
ha-‘Aruk” (Composition of the Dictionary), was. 
written by Solomon ibn Parhon of Aragon in the 
twelfth century. | 

А Talmudical ‘Aruk was first composed by Zemah 
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ben Paltai, a gaon of Pumbedita, at the close of the 
ninth century; but only traces of it have been pre- 
served (see Rapoport's biography of Nathan, the 
author of the ‘Aruk, in *Bikkure ha- Ittim,“ x. 
24; and Kohut's "'Aruk ha-Shalem " [Aruch Com- 
pletum] I., introduction, xviii.). 

The work generally quoted as “‘Arnk” is the 
great. Talmudical dictionary composed by Nathan 
ben Jehiel of Rome, and completed in 1101. (See 
NATHAN В. JEHEL.) Of this greater work different 
compendia were made later on for the use of larger 
circles of readers, with the explanation in modern 
languages of difficult words, under the title “Sefer 
ha ‘Aruk ha-Kazer” (The Smaller ‘Aruk), and were 
used by Sebastian Minster, Reuchlin, and other 
Christian scholars. See J. Perles, Beiträge zur 
Gesch. der Hebritischen und Aramüischen Studien,” 
1-112, Munich, 1884. K. 


ARUMAH: A place in Ephraim not far from 
Shechem, where Abimelech, the judge, took refuge 
(Judges ix. 41) It has been identified with El 
"Ormeh on the hills southeast of Shechem. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


ARUVAS (AROVAS), ISAAC: Rabbi and 
author; son of R. Hananiah Aruvas; lived in the 
seventeenth century. He filled the office of rabbi in 


several African communities, and later settled in 
Venice. IIe is theauthor of “Emet we-Emunah ” 


(Truth and Faith), a religious school-book published 
in Hebrew and in Italian (Venice, 1672). The work 
contains the 613 precepts and prohibitions arranged 
in the order of Maimonides’ “Sefer ha-Mizwot,” the 
thirteen articles of faith of Maimonides, a number of 
ceremonial laws modeled upon those of Joseph Caro: 
and several ritual laws. It is highly spoken of by 
Moses Zakut and others. Aruvas was also the author 
of "Zibhe Zedek” (Thank- Offerings of Righteous- 
ness), Venice, 1662, a rhythmical-alphabetical poem 
on the ritual law of slaughtering, to which are ap- 
‘pended commentaries, 
G. M. K. 


ARUVAS, MOSES BEN JOSEPH: А phy- 
sician and translator; lived in Cyprus and Damascus 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. -He trans- 
lated. Aristotle’s “Theology,” a pseudepigraphic 
work, from the Arabic into Italian. This transla- 
tion, made at the request of Franciscus Roseus of 
Ravenna, became the basis for Nicholas Castellani's 
Latin book, “Sapientissimi Philosophi Aristotelis 
Stagiritre "Theologia," which Roseus presented to 
Pope Leo X. and published in Rome, 1519. Aruvas 
afterward translated the Arabie text into Hebrew. 


In this translation there was very little of the origi- 
nal Latin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, Mélanges, pp. 218. 249: Steinschneider. 
Hebr. Uebers. p. 244. i 


G, M. K. 


ARVAD (the classical ARADUS): A town men- 
tioned by Ezekiel (xxvii. 8, 11) as havin g contributed 
materially to Tyre’s commercial greatness. Men of 
Arvad rowed the ships and manned the walls of Tyre. 
In the genealogical list of Gen. x. 18, andin the cor- 
responding list of I Chron. i. 16. Arvad is given as an 
offshoot of Canaan, hence the term “ Arvadite.” The 
city, now called Ruwad or Ruweida, was built on an 


island, the very small size of which compelled the 
building of tall structures, It carly gained promi- 
nence as a commercial center, and was able to with- 
stand Thothmes and Assurbanipal: but later it be- 
came secondary to Tyre, and this was its condition 
in the days of Ezekiel. It did not, however, !cse its 
prestige. and importance, for it is mentioned in 
I Macc. xv. 23 that Lucius the Consul writes to 
Aradus ordering it not to oppress the Jews. 
J. JR. G. B. L. 


ARYEH (mN. lion“): A name commonly 
found among the Jews. The first person known to 
have borne it lived in the middle of the second cen- 
tury (Pes. 1132). His real name, however, was Judah; 
and ^ Aryeh,” of to give the more exact and fuller 
form,“Gur Aryeh” (Lion's Whelp), was a compli- 
mentary addition to it (borrowed from Gen. xlix. 9). 

There is no evidence of any other such use of the 
word; but among Italian and German-Polish Jews, 
on the other hand, frequent use was made of Aryeh 
as a religious name along with the secular names 
Leo, Leopold, Löwe (Lob, Leib), ete. The form 
“Gur Aryeh” is quite rare, and is to be found only 
among the Italian Jews (compare, for instance, Finzi 
Gur Aryeh, seventeenth century; and Judah Gur 
Aryeh in Michael's catalogue, *Ozerot Hayyim. v 
MS. 37). Judah and Aryeh often appear as the re- 


ligious names of persons whose secular name is Leon 


or the like. L. G. 


ARYEH JUDAH B. ZEBI HIRSCH. See 
JUDAH B. ZEBI HIRSCH. 

ARYEH LOEB: Dayyan of Lublin, Poland, in 
the seventeenth century, He was the author of 
* Likkute ha-Or” (Collection of Light), in two vol- 
umes, the second of which, * На-Маог ha-Gadol v 
(The Greater Light), is as yet unpublished. The 
first, published under the title of “Ha-Maor ha- 
Katan" (The Lesser Light) at Lublin in 1667, con- 
tains a commentary on the laws of “Kiddush ha- 
Hodesh” (Consecration of the New Moon), by 
Maimonides. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 528. 
L. G. | J. L. 8. 


ARYEH LOEB E. ABRAHAM PORTSCHI- 
NER. бее PORTSCHINER, LOEB B. ABRAHAM. 

ARYEH LOEB BEN ASHER: A rabbi and 
one of the most eminent Talmudists of his age; born 
in Lithuania at the end of the seventeenth century ; 
died at Metz June 23, 1785, He was rabbi in Pinsk, 
and, later, president of the yeshibah ip Minsk. In 


1765 he was called as rabbi to Metz, then one of the 


most important congregations in Europe. His elec- 
tion was confirmed by royal decree October, 1766. 
While his confirmation was still pending, à serious 
trouble broke out in the synagogue, which nearly 
brought about hisresignation. He opposed this prac- 
tise of the congregation: On Pentecost it was custom- 
ary in Metz to recite the hymn A&DAMUT, after the 
reading of the first verse of the Pentateuch-lesson. 
The rabbi objected to this interruption of Scripture. 
reading, and ordered the reader to proceed, but the 
trustees defied bis authority and insisted on the tra- 
ditional usage. A violent scene followed, and the 
rabbi was compelled to leave the synagogue. He 
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never afterward. entered it except. to deliver his ser- 
mons, four times a year; but at the request of mem- 
bers of the congregation who regretted their action 
on the occasion of the discreditable disturbance in 
the synagogue, he remained in the rabbinate till his 
death. 

Arych Loeb was considered one of the keenest 
casuists of his time (see Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedolim ? 
&r."Shaügat Aryeh”). His yeshibah was well fre- 
guented; and he lectured even when, toward the 
end of his life, he became totally blind. His chief 
work, ^ Shaágat Aryeh” (The Roaring of the Lion), is 
considered а Classic in casuistic literature. It was pub- 
lished at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1755; Brünn, 1796; 
Slavita, 1833; with glosses by Moses Aryeh Loeb ben 
Joshua of Wilna, Josefow, 1855; and Wilna, 1874, 
with additions from the author's manuscripts and 
glosses by his son Asher Loew. In 1781 Aryeh Loeb 
published a work containing glosses to the Talmudic 
treatises Rosh ha-Shanah, Hagigah, and Megillah, 
together with miscellaneous casuistic novelle, under 
the tide “Тиге Eben” (Rows of Stones). A supple- 
ment, containing glosses to Ta‘anit, was published at 
Wilna in 1862 under the title “Geburat Ari” (The 
Strength of the Lion). Responsa of his are also found 
in the collection on the divorce-suit of CLEVE. He was 
an advocate of the strictest orthodoxy ard a type of 
the casuist that never'can accept any exposition of 
a passage but the litera] sense. When the Talmud, 
for example, calls Nebuchadnezzar (Hag. 13a) “the 
wicked, the son of the wicked, the grandson of 
Nimrod the wicked,” Aryeh Loeb would not accept 
the explanation that Nebuchadnezzar is called Nim- 
rod's descendant on account of his being of similar 
character, but insists that Nebuchadnezzar was, on 
the maternal side, a descendant of Nimrod (see * Ture 
Eben," 195). 

Aryeh Loeb is officially called Lion Asser, which 
means Lion (French for Loeb), son of Asher. His 
son, who was rabbi of Carlsruhe and died in 1837, 
called himself Asher Loew. Of Aryeh Loeb’s disci- 
ples the most notable were: Raphael Cohen, rabbi 
of Altona, and Hay yim, the founder of the rabbinical 
college of Volozhin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ha-Measef, 11. 61; Jost, Ixraelitische Anna- 
len, Н. 186; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 253; A. Kahn, Lea 
Rabbins dc Metz, in Rer. Et. Juives, xii. 295 et 8€q. 

D. 


ARYEH LOEB B. BARUCH BENDET. See 
LOEB B. BARUCH BENDET. 

AEYEH LOEB B. HAYYIM BRESLAU. 
See BRESLAU LOEB БЕХ HATVIM. 

ABYEH LOEB BEN JACOB JOSHUA: 
German Talmudist and author; born 1715; died at 
Hanover March 6, 1789. He was a son of the 
author of "Pene Ycehoshua'," who died as rabbi of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main 1755. In his youth he was 
his father's assistant, and taught as such in the 
yeshibah (academy) about 1745-1750 (sce his let- 
ters in Israel Lipschütz' responsa "Or Yisrael," 
‚Ко. 57, Cleve, 1770). Subsequently he was called 
as rabbi to Skala in Galicia, and in 1761 to Hanover, 
where he officiated until his death. Aryeh edited 
the fourth part of his father’s work (Fürth, 1780), 
and added to it his own novell on treatise Baba 
Катта under the title Pene Aryeh” (The Face of 


the Lion). His own works are of the usual scholastic 
type. Aryeh was succeeded by his son, Issachar 
Berisch (1747-1807). A eulogy on him is found in 
Eleazar Fleckeles' sermons, “*Olat Hodesh,” Prague, 
1793. 

BIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, рр. 43 et geg., Cracow, 


D. 


ARYEH LOEB BEN JOSHUA HESHEL. 
See LOEB B. JOSHUA ITEsHEL. 
ARYEH LOEB HA-KOHEN OF STYRYJI. 
See LOEB HA-KONEN OF STYRYJI. | 

ARYEH LOEB HA-LEVI. See LOEB HA- 
LEVI or Bropy. 

ARYEH LOEB HA-LEVI HORWITZ. Sce 
HORWITZ ARYEH Logs. 

ARYEH LOEB LIPSCHITZ. See LIPSCHITZ, 
ARYEH LOEB. | 

ARYEH LOEB BEN MEYER. Sce LOEB 
BEN MEYER. 

ARYEH LOEB МОКТАН. 
MOKIAH. | 

ARYEH LOEB BEN MORDECAI HA- 
LEVI. бее EPSTEIN LOEB BEN MORDECAL. 

ARYEH LOEB B. MOSES. See LOEB BEN 
MosES HA-KOHEN. 

ARYEH LOEB OF POLNOI. See LOEB or 
PorNor. 

ARYEH LOEB B. SAMUEL ZEBI HIRZ.. 
See LOEB BEN SAMUEL ZEBI HIRZ. 

ARYEH LOEB BEN SAUL (called also 
LEVI SAUL LOEWENSTAM): Polish rabbi; 
born in Cracow about 1690; dicd at Amsterdam 
April 2, 1755. He came of a famous family of rab- 
bis. His father Saul had been rabbi of Cracow; his 
grandfather was Rabbi IIoeschl of Cracow. In 1707 
he married Miriam, the oldest daughter of Zebi Ash- 
kenazi, then rabbi in Altona; and continued his stud- 
ies under his father-in-law, with whom he went to 
Amsterdam, and thence to Poland. In the Jatter 
country he was elected rabbi of Dukla. Through 
the influence of his relatives he then obtained the 
rabbinical position in Tarnopol, the former incum- 
bent having been ousted by the officials of the 
government to make room for him. This interfer- 
ence on the part of the civic authorities naturally: 
aroused great opposition to him in the congregation, 
and in a short time Aryeh Loeb was deposed. Sub- 
sequently he was elected rabbi of Rzeszow, and later 
on of Glogau. In 1740he was called to Amsterdam, 
where he remained until his, death. A call wag. 
extended to him from Prague in 1751, but he did 
not accept it. It is doubtful whether he was rabbi . 


` See LOEB 


in Lemberg, as stated by Buber (“ Anshe Shem,” E 


p. 38). | 
Aryeh did not publish any books, and what there 
ís of his exists in the works of others—as in the 
responsa of Zebi Ashkenazi, No. 76; in those of 
Mordecai of Düsseldorf (^ Muamar Mordecai,” Nos, 
62, 63, Brünn, 1790), and in the worksof his son Saul, 
“ Віпуап Ariel“ (Amsterdam, 1778)—and shows по. 
originality. He took an active part in the contro- 
versy between Jacob Emden and Jonathan Eybe- 
schütz. and sided with the former, who was his wife's 
brother. His letters on that controversy are full of 
invectives against Eybeschütz (see Emden's *Sefat. 
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Emet,” p. 16, Lemberg, 1877). According to the tes- 
timony of his brother-in-law, Jacob Emden (see the 
latter's autobiography, “ Megillat Sefer,” pp. 21, 68, 
Warsaw, 1506), he was a man of mediocre abilities, 
whose scientific attainments were not above the prac- 
tical requirements for the rabbinical office. Of his 
sons, one, Saul Aryeh, was his successor, while tlie 
other, who called himself HIRSCHEL LEWIN, was 
rabbi in Berlin. The son of the latter was Chief 
Rabbi Solomon Herschell of London. See AMSTER- 


DAM. 
BIBLIOUKAPHY: Buber. Anehe Shem, pp. 37 et seg., Cracow, 
1595, 
р. 
ARYEH LOEB OF SPOLA. Sce LOEB ОЕ 
Srora. 


ARYFH LOEB THEOMIM, бес TüroWIN, 
LOEB. 

ARZA: The steward of King Elah at the palace, 
in Tirzah, where Elah was killed by Zimri (I Kings 
xvi. 9). 

J. JR. G. D. L. 


ARZARETH: The name of the land beyond the 
great river, far away from the habitation of man, in 
which tlie Ten Tribes of Israel will dwell, observiug 
the laws of Moses, until the time of the restoration, 
according to IV Esd. xiii. 45. Columbus identified 
America with this land. (See Kayserling's *Chris- 
topher Columbus,” trauslated by Dr. C. Gross, p. 
15.) | 

The name, it has been suggested by Schiller-Szi- 
nessy, is taken from Deut. xxix. 24-27, ^ Because they 
forsook the covenant of the Lord . . . and went and 
served other gods . . . the Lord rooted them out 
of their land . . . and cast them into another land 
[erez aheret] as this day." This passage is made to 
refer (in Mishnah Sanh. x. 3) to the Ten Tribes (com- 
pare Tosef., Sanh. xiii. 12; Bab. #5. 1105; Yer. 25. 
x. 29е; Ab. R. N., ed. Schechter, A, xxxvi. 108, and 
Bacher,“ Agada der Tanuaiten," i. 143). But differ- 
ent opinions are expressed by Akiba and Eliezer— 
the traditions are rather confused as to the names— 
whether the Ten Tribes may be expected to return 
or not, since this point is not determined in the 
Scriptural verse. One of them takes the words “as 
this day” to signify that “as the day goeth, but 
doth not return, so shall they who are cast off not re- 
turn”; the other explains the words: “asthe day be- 
gins with the darkness of the night, but turnsinto day, 
so shall the darkness of their banishment be turned 
into bright daylight” (Mishnah Sanh. L. c.). The 
fourth Book of Esdras took the latter view, which 
was adopted also by R. Judah ha-Nasi in the Tosefta 
C. e.), who refers to Isa. xxvii. 13. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schiller-Szinessy, in Journal of Philology, lil. 
114; Neubauer, Jew. Quart. Rev. i 16. 


J. JR. K. 


ASA: 1. A Levite, father of Berechiah; found 
in the genealogy of the Levites in I Chron. ix. 16. 
2. See Asa, THIRD Kino or JUDAH. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


ASA (abbreviation of Asayah). — Biblical 
Data:. Third king of Judah: son of Abijam and 
grandson of Rehoboam; reigned 917-876 в.с. (I 


(II Chron. xiv. 9-15). 


Kings xv. 7-9). The most important event of his 
reign was the deliverauce of Judah from Baasha, 
king of Israel, under whom the superior strength of 
the northern kingdom assumed a threatening aspect. 
Baasha raised a fortress at Ramah, four miles from 
Jerusalem; and, in order to secure immunity from 
his attacks, Asa was obliged to obtain the help of 
Ben-hadad I. of Damascus, thus involving the Ara- 
means of Syria for the first time in the affairs of 
Israel. Ben-hadad invaded the most northerly ter- 
ritory of Israel northwest of the Sea of Galilee, and 
The price paid 
to the Syrian king by Asa was taken from the store 
ef silver in the Temple and the royal palace. 
Baasha was forced to retire; and Asa, using the 
material of the ruined fortress of Ramah, built Geba 
and Mizpah for the defense of his northern frontier 
(I Kings xv. 16-22). Asa also repelled a raid of 
Egyptians and Ethiopians under Zerah (Osorkon II.) 
According to the narrator in 
I Kings, Asa was a religious reformer, putting down 
impure worship with an unsparing hand (I Kings 
xv. 11-15); but, while he was on the whole a wise 
and successful ruler, the picture given of him is 
somewhat vague. His religious reforms, more par- 
ticularly, can hardly have been thorough, in so far as 
по traces of them are to be observed in the reigns of 
his successors. See Baasna and BEN-HADAD. 
J. JR. J. F. McC. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Rabbis, Asa was one of the five men who were dis- 
tinguished by certain physical perfections possessed 
by Adam, but were, on account of their having 
abused them, afflicted in these very parts of their 
body. Samson was distinguished by his strength, and 
behold, “his strength went from him” (Judges xvi. 
19); Saul by towering with his neck above the rest, 
and behold, “he took a sword and fell upon it” (I 
Sam. xxxi. 4); Absalom by his lon g hair, and behold, 
“his head caught of the oak ” (II Sam. xviii. 9); Zede- 
kiah by his eyes, and behold, “they put out tlie eyes of 
Zedekiah ” (II Kings xxv. 7); Asa by his feet (com- 
pare as to Adam B. B. 53a; Tan., Ahare Mot, ed. 
Buber, 3) and behold, *in the time of his old age he 
was diseased in his feet” (I Kings xv. 23); that is, 
he was afflicted with gout. And the reason for this 
affliction of Asa was that, when enlisting the whole 
of Judah in war he “exempted none" (I Kings. xv. 
22), but forced also the students of the Law—nay, 
even newly married husbands, whom the Law (Deut. 
хх. T) exempts—to march along (Sotah 10a). [Pirke 
Rabbenu ha-Kadosh, v. 14. ed. Gruenhut, p. 72, has 
ASANEL the light-footed (II Sam. ii. 18-23) instead 
of Asa. Compare Pirke R. Eliezer liii., where, in- 
stead of five, six are mentioned, Josiah being added 
as the sixth, as boasting of and afflicted in his nos- 
trils (II Chron. xxxv. 22, 23; Ta'an. 295) whereas 
Tan., Wa'ethanan, ed. Buber, 1, has seven instead 
of five.] 

The chronological discrepancy between II Chron. 
xvi. 1 and I Kings xvi. 8 is readjusted by the in- 
terpretation that the thirty-sixth year of Chronicles 
refers to the thirty-six years of the secession of the 
northern kingdom, which was a punishment for 
the thirty-six years of Solomon's marriage to the 
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daughter of Pharaoh, and ended in reality in the 
fifteenth year of Asa's reign, when Zerah the Ethi- 
opian was vanquished by him; the alliance between 
Ше kingdoms of Israel and Syria (I Kings xi. 23) 
also lasted thirty-six years In obtaining an alliance 
with the king of Syria against Baasha by giving 
away the gold and silver treasures of the house of 
the Lord (I Kings ху. 18), Asa sinned grievously, 
for which Hanani, the seer, sternly rebuked him 
(И Chron. xvi. 7) (Tosef., Sotah, xii. 1, 2; Seder 
'Olam R. xvi.). 

Asa, having contracted a matrimonial alliance with 
tlie wicked house of Omri, brought about the decree 
of Heaven that after forty-two years both the houses 
of David and of Omri should go down together, 
which nearly happened in the time of Ahaziah, 
Wherefore the latter is said to have been forty-two 
years old when he ascended the throne (II Chron. 
xxii. 2) in contradiction with xxi. 20, and II Kings 
viii. 20 (Tosef., Sotah, xii. and Seder ‘Olam R. 
x vii.). 

Among the treasures which Asa took from Zerah 
the Ethiopian, and which Zerah had taken from 
Shishak (II Chron. xii. 9, compare xvi. 2), there was 
also the marvelous throne of Solomon upon which 
all the kings of Judah subsequently sat (Esther R. 
i. 2); while the other great treasures were given by 
Asa to the king of Syria to obtain his alliance; then 
they were taken again by the Ammonites, to be recap- 

tured by Jehoshaphat; then they fell into the hands 
of Sennacherib, from whom Hezekiah recovered 
them, and at the capture of Jerusalem they came 
into the hands of the Babylonians; then into those of 
the Persians, and afterward of the Macedonians, and 
finally of the Romans, who kept them at Rome 
(Pes. 119a; compare III Sibyl. 179 and 851; IV 
Sibyl. 145). 

J. SR. K. 


ASAD: One of the two Arabian-Jewish rabbis 
that are said to haveinstructed the Tobba* Abu Kari- 
bah (king of Yemen) in the tenets of the Jewish re- 
ligion. The name of the other was Ka'b; and both 
belonged to the tribe of the Banu Kuraiza. Ta- 
bari (^ Annales," i. 902), who relates this iucident, 
adds that they were the most learned Jews of their 
age. It is, however, noteworthy that older histo- 
rians, like Ibn Ishak and Ibn Hisham, do not men- 
tion their names (sce ARABIA). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Geschichte der Juden, v. 92. 
G. H. Hin. 


AS‘AD AL-DIN, YA‘KUB IBN ISHAK 
AL-MAHALLI: Egyptian physician; lived in 
Cairo toward the end of the twelfth century and at 
the beginning of the thirteenth. He was born in al- 
Mahallah, a city between Cairo and Damietta. Ibn 
Abi Usaibia, in his history of the Arabic physicians, 
praises As'ad highly and speaks of him аз one of 
the most renowned scholars and physicians of that 
time. In 1201 As'ad went to Damascus, where he 
engaged in many controversies with the local phy- 
Sicians, among whom was Sadaka ben Munajjah, the 
Samaritan. He returned to Cairo, where he died. 

Ibn Abi Usaibia mentions the following works 
of БЕ | (1) *Makalah fi Kawantn Tabiyah” 

—11 
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sister of David (I Chron. ii. 16). 
swift runner. As one of the thirty heroes of David 
(II Sam. xxiii. 24; I Chron. xi. 26), һе had command 
of the army in the fourth month (I Chron. xxvii. 7). 
After the defeat of the forces of Ishbosheth, he pur- 
sued Abner (II Sam. ii. 18, 19). 
ever, killed by Abner, who in revenge was slain by 
Joab (II Sam. iii. 27). 
opposed Ezra's policy of putting away foreign wives 
(Ezra x. 15). 


Aryeh Loeb 
Азан 


(Treatise on the Canons of Medicine); (2) “Kitab al- 
Nazh" (Book of Pleasure), on the reflection that the 
eye beholds in the mirror; 
mashka” (Bock Containing Three T reatises); (4) 


(3) “Kitab fi Mizaj Di. 


" Masail Tabiyah " (Questions of Medicine). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ihn abi Usaibia, ed. Müller, if. 118; Carmoly, 
Hixtoire des Médecins, p. 71; Steinschneider, Hebr. Biblio- 
uraphie, xv. 131. 

G. | | I. Bn. 


ASAHEL.—Biblical Data: 1. Son of Zeruiah, 
He was noted as a 


Asahel was, how- 
2. Father of Jonathan, who 


3. A Levite sent by Jehoshaphat to 
teach the men of Judah the "book of the law of 
God" (II Chron. xvii. 8. 4. A Levite assigned by 
Hezekiah to collect the tithes and offerings in the 


Temple (II Chron. xxxi. 13). 


J. JR. G. B. L. 


— In Rabbinical Literature: Asahel, son of 
Zeruiäh, was so fleet that he overtook deer; and 
when he ran over a field of ripening corn, the ears of 
grain did not even bend, but remained erect as if 
untouched. When his time had come, however, he 
could not move an inch. and was slain by Abner 
(Eccl. R. ix. 11; Yalk., Jer. 285). (See Joan.) To 
Asahel was applied the verse: “I returned, and saw 
under the sun, that the race is not to the swift” 
(Eccl. ix. 11). 
J. SR. L. G. 


AS HEL, HAYYI: Rabbi and author who 
lived in Salonica during the first half of the eight- 
centh century. He was the son of Benjamin Asa- 
hel, the chief rabbi of that city. Hayyim Asahel 
was the author of a Hebrew work entitled “Sam 
Hay yai" (Spice cf Му Life), a collection of addresses 
and responsa, which was published after his death 
by his son Benjamin (Salonica, 1746). He lived for 
some years at Jerusalem, and was commissioned to 
collect subscriptions throughout Asia Minor for the 
poor of Palestine. He died at Smyrna while on this 
mission. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, il. 8. v. “п OD; 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 895. | 


G. M. Fr. 


ASAIAH: 1. A prince of the tribe of Simeon 
who, with others, attacked and captured Gedor, and 
settled there (I Chron. iv. 36). 2. Servant of King 
Josiah, by whom he was sent, in company with 
Ahikam, Shaphan, Achbor, and Hilkiah, to inquire 
concerning the book of the Law that had been found 
in the Temple (II Kings xxii. 12, 14; II Chron. 
xxxiv. 20). 3. A Levite appointed to take part in 
bringing back the Ark and in the service of son 
after its return (I Chron. vi. 15 [A. V. 80]; xv. 6, 
11. 4. AShilonite residing in Jerusalem (I Chron. 
ix. 5); identical with Maaseinh (Neh. xi. 5). 

J. JR. G. B. L. 


Asaph 
Ascarelli 


ASAPH: 1. Ason of Berechiah or Berachiah. 
(See ASAPH BEN BEnkcuram.) 2. The father of 
Joah, chronicler at the court of Hezekiah (II Kings 
xviii. 18, 37; II Chron. xxix. 13; Isa. xxxvi. 3, 22). 
3. The keeper of the forests of Artaxerxes, probably 
in Palestine, in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. ii. 8). 

J. JR. G. A. B. 


4. Eponym of a musical gild. The name is pre- 
fixed as the title of authorship to twelve psalms (J.; 
Ixxiii.-Ixxxiii.) in the second and third books of the 
Psalter, The name appears only in the later histor- 
ica) writings. In the original documents of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (Ezra ii. 41; Neh. vii. 44—about 400 B.c.) 
the singers are all designated as “sons of Asaph,” 
and are distinct from the Levites. In Neh. xi. 22, 
however, the overseer of the Levites at Jerusalem 
is described as “of the sons of Asaph, the singers.” 
According to the chronicler (about 250 B. c.), the 
sons of Asaph were Levites, and there were three 
bands от giis of singers descended respectively from 
Asaph Heman (Ps. Ixxx viii.) and Ethan (Ps. Ixxxix.). 
or Jeduthun (I Chron. xv. 17, xvi. 41, xxv. 1-6; II 
Chron. v. 12, xxxv. 15). The chronicler further rep- 
resents Asaph as a contemporary of David, and as 
the founder of the gild of Asaphite singers (I Chron. 
xvi. 4-7; Ezra iii. 10; Neh. xii. 46). Sce ETHAN, 
JEDUTHUN, PSALMS. 

J. JR. РР, 


ASAPH ( Маг Rab”): To judge from the title 
«Mar Rab," he was one of the Geonim (see Gaon). 
and, presumably, lived about the middle of the ninth 
century. The name occursin a Cairo Genizah frag- 
ment, whose author was possibly Judah b. Barzilai 
of Barcelona. This Asaph may be identical with 
the Asaph who figures as one of the transmitters of 
the Massorah traditions (anonymous chronicle in 
Neubauer, *Medieval Jewish Chronicles,” i. 174; 
here DDN is very likely a misprint for &): but 
there are no grounds for connecting him with the 
physician Asaph. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Quarterly Review, ix. 675-678. 


J. SR. L. G. 


ASAPH BEN BERECHIAH: One of the cap- 
tive Levites carried off to Assyria (I Chron. vi. 24 
[A. V. 89]). and whom Arabic and later Jewish legend 
says was Vezir of Solomon (Al-Nadim, * Kitab-al- 
Fihrist," i. 19; Jellinek, ^ B. H." v. 23). To hin is 
ascribed a very remarkable treatise on medicine, 
called “Sefer Asaf,” “Midrash Refu’ot,” or “Sefer 
Refu'ot "—probably the oldest treatise of its kind in 
Hebrew—manuseripts of which exist in the libraries 
of Florence, Paris, Munich, Vienna (Pinsker 15, frag- 
mentary), London (Almanzi collection; see Stein- 
schneider, “Hebr. Bibl." v. 23), and Oxford. The 
contents of these manuscripts vary; but, in general, 
they contain treatises on the Persian months, physi- 
ology, embryology, the four periods of man’s life, 
the four winds, diseases of various organs, hygiene, 
medicinal plants, medical calendar, tho practise of 
medicine, as well as an antidotarium, urinology, 
aphorisms, and the Hippocratic oath. 

The introduction is in the form of the later Mid- 
rash, and ascribes the origin of medicine to Shem, 
the son of Noah, who received it from the angels. 


»? 
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The only authorities cited are “the books of the wise 
men of India,” and a “book of the ancients.” from 
which the present work was translated. Mar Mor, 
the Christian of Salerno; Mar Joseph, the physician; 
Bonfils, the physician; Rudolf, the physician in 
Worms; Samuel, the physician, etc., occur in ad- 
ditions made to the Oxford manuscript. Stein- 
schneider and Low, however, have shown that the - 
list of medicinal plants goes back to Dioscorides: 
and the aphorisms can onlv һе a working over of 
the well-known treatise of Hippocrates. In other 
places, Steinschneider has suspected the influence of 
Galen. 

There are very few indications affording any clue 
to the author or to the time and place in which he 
wrote, The author's name varies: “Asaph ha- 

Yehudi” (Asaph the Jew), “ Asaph 


On the Каап" (Asaph the little), ^ Asaph ha- 
Authors Rofé” (Asaph the physician), ^ Asaph 
Name.  heHakam? (Asaph the wise man). In 


the Bodleian manuscript this name is 
coupled with that of Johanan ha-Yarhoni, which 
Fürst takes to mean “of Jericho.” In the Paris man- 
uscript (No. 1197, 7) the name reads ^ Asaph ben 
Berechiah ha-Yarhoni " (Asaph the astronomer). In 
one place in the Bodleian manuscript Judah ha- 
Yarhoni is mentioned, and in a later part Samuel 
Yarhinat. A Johanan ben Zabda is mentioned to- 
gether with Asaph in connection with the Hippo- 
cratic oath. | 
In the quasi-historical introduction, Asaph is 
placed between Hippocrates and Dioscorides. Rap- 
oport saw in the name Asaph a corruption of either 
JEsop or /Esculapius, and thought that the author . 
might be identical either with Shabbethai Donnolo | 
or Isaac Israeli. . Neubauer (Orient und Occident." | 
ii. 659, 767) held that Asaph was a Christian of the 
eleventh century, who wrote originally in Arabic, 
and whose work was translated into Hebrew from 
the Latin, The more correct view seems to be that 
it was translated from some Syriac original, as Stein- 
schneider holds. Hebrew, Aramean, Persian, Greek. 
and Latin technical terms abound. This would 
place its composition somewhere in northern Syria 
or in Mesopotamia, rather than in Palestine, as Zunz 
thought. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Solomon ben Samuel of Urgendsh (Gurgany) 
makes free use of Asaph’s list of plants in the Per- 
sian-Hebrew lexicon which he composed in the four-, 
teenth century (Bacher, Ein Hebrüisch-Persisches 
Wörterbuch,” p. 41). 
The date of composition can only be determined 
in a gencral way from the quotations of the work in 
Jewish literature. Donnolo (born 925 
Date of іп Oria) if Kaufmann is right (“ Die. 
Composi- Sinne," p. 150), is the oldest known 
tion. authority who quotes the work; and 
till Gedaliah ibn Yahya (sixteenth cen- 
tury) there were about a dozen authorities, among 
them Hai Gaon and Rashi, who mention Asaph's 
book. The date of composition wouid thus be in 
the ninth or tenth century, about the time at which 
Dioscorides was translated into Syriac. There із 8 
legend that Socrates was a pupil of Asaph (Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Uebers.” p. 870). 
A Latin rendering of a portion of the work is to 
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be found in a Paris manuscript (No. 655, 6), under 
the title “ Distinctio Mundi Secundum Magistrum 
Asaph Hebreum, Qualiter Terra Permanet. Ordi- 
nata "^; it has been published by Neubauer, Stein- 
schneider suggests that the name occurs in a cor- 
rupted form in a Greek manuscript, * Viaticum” 
(Paris, MS. No. 2211), as "Acn ving "Ipakiov, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : A complete descriptian of the work is given by 
Steinschneider in. . hr. Bibl. xix. 35, tH. 81, 105. The intro- 
duction has been printed by Jelinek in Bel ha-Midrash, iti. 
155, and the Hippocratie oath by Fuenn in Karmel, i. 239, 
апа by Dukes іп Monatsschrift, viii. 209: compare Stein- 
schneider, Le. А number of quotations will be found in 
Kaufmann, Die Ninne, Index, s.v. The Aramaic terminology 
has been studied by Low in 4 ranutische Pflanzennamen, 
p. 24 ef passim, Compare also Wolf, Bih. Fehr. iv. TUE 
Steinschneider, Donnolo (156%), passim : idem, Jeicish Lit- 
erature, p. 302: Rapoport, in Ozar ha-Hokmah, ed. J. Ba- 
rash, p. fil. (Vienna. 1856): Zunz, in Geigers Jad. Zeit. 
schrift, iv. 199, reprinted in his Gesammelte Schriften, i. 
I; Neubauer, in Grir nt uni Occident, ii. 659, 767 idem. 
Cat. Bodl. Hebr. МХХ, No, 21381 Fürst, Gesch. der Kurdcr, 
рр. 54, 189; Munuatsschrift, vi. 277. 


L. G, . С. 


ASARAMEL: 4 nume of uncertain meaning 
and intent occurring in I Macc. xiv. 28. The read- 
ing, as it has come down, rives it as the name of a 
place; but it is possible that it really is the name or 
a title of Simon. In support of tlie first view it has 
been suggested that it іѕ:а corruption of “ Hazar 
Am EI" (Court of the People of God). W ernsdorf, 
Grimm, and others sce in the word the title of Simon, 
“Sar Am EI" (Prince of the People of God). 

J. JR. a n G. B. L. 


ASARELAH or ASHARELAH: Onc of the 
Asaphites appointed by David to the Temple serv- 
ice, according to I Chron. XXV. 2), In verse 14 the 
same personage appears as “ J esharelah.” The read- 
ings “ Asarelah v and “J esarelah " (with а) seem pref. 
cable, The variation in the initial syllable has a 
parallel in “ Jesse,” usually written “ Yishai” oen), 
but which appears once as“ Ishai” (еу I Chron, 
ii. 13). The name itself may be a distortion of Israel 
plus an emphatic ending “û.” See Kittel’s note in 
“S. B. О. T." to Chron, iv. 16, | 

| J. Jn. 


ASCALON (ASKELON). Sce ASHKELON, 


ASCAMA (ADIN; plural Ascamot): The hame 
given by Spanish and Portuguese Jewish com- 
munitics to the laws £overning their internal ad- 
ministration. 'These laws, approved and accepted 
as binding by the members, called in general“ Yehi- 
dim,” were, for the most part, framed проп ancient 
models. They аге a survival, to a certain extent, 
of the old internal administration of the Jewries of 
Spain and Portugal. Originally written jn Spanish 
or Portuguese, they have been translated into the 
respective vernaculars of the countries in which 
these communities now exist. The ascamot of the 
English communities, framed in 1664, were translated 
from the original Porty Fuese into English in the year 
1819. They correspond somewhat to the “tekanot” 
of the Ashkenazic communities, though the latter 
are more limited in their scope, and more like “de. 
cisions in council” on certain affairs of communal 
interest, 

Among the Ashkenazim the word “haskamah v 
(correct form of " Ascama v) is used exclusively in 
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the sense of approbation, and is chietly employed as 


the name of a permit for the publication of a book. 
This haskamah or license had to be signed by at 
least three rabbis. The first instance of this kind 
of censorship seems te have oceurred in 1554 in Italy 
(sce I. Abraham's “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” 
pp. 69 et seq.), not for the purpose of stamping the 
book with any special religious character, but to 
prevent the publication of any work that was likely 
afterward to be destroyed by the censor appointed 
hy the Inquisition. It would also serve the purpose 
of safeguarding the author's copyright. ‘In later 
times the license was transformed into & recom- 
mendation. Ў 

Formerly the Mahamad—that is, tlie governing 
body of the Sephardic communitics—also claimed a 
similar right to grant the license for any book pub- 
lished under its jurisdiction. Hakam David Nieto 
published his Matteh Dan" in London (1714) with- 
out any haskamah, but *con licencia de los Señores 
del Mahamad ” (with the license of the Mahamad). 
In the same manner every local authority claimed 
the right to grant or to refuse such a license. See 
APPROBATION, CENSORSHIP. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : W. Popper, The Censorsh ipof Hcbrcw Booka, 
1599, pp. 39, 44, 94, 106. 
: M. GA. 


D. | 
ASCARELLI, DEBORAH: Italian poetess, 
and wife of Giuseppi Ascarelli; lived 3t Venice at 
the end of the sixteenth and at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. - Ж 
As early as 1560 Deborah was known in Rome ag 
а poetessof talent. She translated into Italian verse 
the second section of part two of Moses Rieti's “ Mik- 
dash Me'at," which, under the title * Me'on ha-Sho- 
alim," was recited in the Italinn synagogues, 
" Tempio.di oratori” commenced as follows: 
"Tempio di chi chiede em fin perfetto 


Di chi ricerca sol gratia e amore 
E da vita il tuo fronto benedetto.” | 


It was published in 1601-2 by David della Rocca 
(Venice, 31 pp.), together with Deborah's translation 
of Bahya’s * Tokehbah v (Admonition to the Soul); 


Rabbenu Nissim’s * Longer Confession ”; the Seph- 


ardie ‘Abodah for the Day of Atonement: some 
original poems of Deborah, and. an anonymous 
poem, supposed to have been written by the editor. 
The work was intended for liturgical purposes, and 
contained also the Hebrew originals. Deborah's 
translations keep close to the Hebrew text, but are 
spirited and full of real poetic fire, Nothing further 
is known of her life. | | 
BiBLIOGRAPHY: Basnage, Histoire des Jui, Ix. 31. 866; Кау. 
serling, Die Jüdischen Frauen, pp. 159, 354: Mortara, In- 
dice Alfaheticd, s.v Stelnsehnelder, Cat. Bod]. col. 1988: 
idem, Monatsschrift, ХИН. $2; Gratz. Gesch. der J'uden, 8d 


ed.. p. 132; Berliner, Gesch. der Juden ín Rom, ii. 194 ; Vogele 
stein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden i n Rom, tf. 264, 265. 


G. I. BR. 


| 

ASCARELLI ITOSES VITA (JEHIEL) 
Physieian at Rome; died Dec. 11,1889. Heréceived 
his early education at the Talmud Torah in that 
city, and later studied medicine at the University of 
During the cholera epidemic in 1867 he 
distinguished himself by his disinterested labors, in 
recognition of which he received a medal from Pope 


E 
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Pius IX. Ascarelli took an active interest in the 
organization of the Jewish community in Rome, and 
was one of the founders of the *Società di Fratel- 
lenza," for the dissemination of education among 
poor Jews and ihe development among them of 4 
taste for art and the professions. | 

Amid his many occupations, Ascarclli found time 
to contribute to Jewish Niature, and was а fre- 
quent contributor under the pseudouym “Emet le- 
Yu‘akob” to the Hebrew journal Ha-Maggid," for 
which he wrote many poems and articles on the con- 
dition of Italian Jews under Pope Pius IX. Asca- 
relli translated. from Hebrew into Italian the work 
* Nahalah le-Yisrael ” (A Heritage unto Israel), a re- 
sponsum sent by the chief rabbi, I. M. Hazan, in 
connection with a disputed inheritance in the Gal- 
lichi family. Ascarelli translated also, from French 
into Hebrew, under the title “Sefer Am Polanim 
we-Gere Polanim,” the work of the Polish poet 
Mickiewicz, “Le Livre dela Nation Polonaise et des 
. Pèlerins Polonais," He used to preach in the Cata- 
lan Synagogue; and one of his sermons has been 
printed under the title “Panigerico sull' Elezione 
d'Israele nel Tempio Israelitico di Roma il Sciavuot 
6640 [May 17, 1880] рег l'Iniziazione alla Maggiorita 
Religiose del Figlio Angelo Raffaele e altri Giova- 
nelli della Communione." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vogelstein and: Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in 
Rom, li. 350, 405, 408, 409; Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica, 
p. 6; Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon, p. 566 LB 
8. К R. 


ASCARI or AZKARI, ELAZAR BEN 
MOSES BEN ELAZAR: Rabbi and author of 
the sixteenth century; styled by Azulai “Ir we- 
Kaddish " (Angel and Saint); a pupil of R. Joseph 
Sagis, the colleague of Joseph Caro. He lived at 
Safed. | | 

Ascari was а founder of the “Sukkat Shalom” 
(Tabernacle of Peace)—a society devoted to religious 
meditations—and wrote in its interest in 1585 his 
work “Haredim” (The Devout Ones), which deals 
with the three principles of religious devotion: the 
knowledge of God. the strict observance of His 
commandments, and penitence. The section on the 
Commandments deals separately with the mandatory 
and prohibitory laws, and includes also those that 
can be observed only in Palestine. In the section 
on penitence, Ascari expresses his opposition to un- 
necessary fasting as a means to repentance. The 
work is permeated by a spirit of broad humanity 
coupled with humility and holiness. 

Although Ascari understood the Cabala, and was 
personally acquainted with Isaac Luria—whom he 
describes as “our holy cabalist, on whom the Holy 
Spirit rests, as he speaks so wondrously "—he can 
not be counted among the cabalists. Ascari's com- 
mentary on the treatise Berakot of the Talmud 
Yerushalmi was published iu the Jitomir edition 
of the latter work (1866), and was reprinted in I. D. 
Willawski's new edition of the same. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v.; Michael, Or 
ha-Hayyim, No. 489. 


K. J. L. 8. 

ASCENSION: The translation to heaven of a 
few chosen ones, either to remain there in lieu of 
dying, or merely to receive revelations and then to 
return to earth. The ascensions of Enoch (Gen. v. 


24) and Elijah (II Kings ii. 11) were of the former 
nature. Among the Babylonians and the classic 
peoples of antiquity the belief was wide-spread that 
extraordinarily pious men who had led blameless 
lives were permitted by God to leave the world 
without suffering death. The Babylonian legends 
tell of Xisuthros that he was caught up into heaven 
because he found favor in the sight of God (Berosus, 
ed. Richter, 1925, p. 57; Eusebius, [Armenian] ed. 
Mai, p. 14), and of Etana-Gilgamesh riding on an eagle 
to heaven, * whence the earth appears as a hill and 
the sea as a basin" (see Harper, in Delitzsch and 
Haupt's “Beitriige zur Assyriologie,“ ii. 391-108; 
and Jastrow, * Religion of Babylon and Assyria," 
pp. 520-522); the latter reappears in the Alexan- 
der legend (see Yer. Ab. Zarah iii. 42e; Meissner, 
* Alexander und Gilgamos," p. 17). The Biblical 
accounts of the ascensions of Enoch and Elijah do 
not therefore contradict the different theories on 
death found in Genesis (compare DEATH), which 
latter donot exclude exceptions. In addition to the 
first two mentioned, other personages are spoken 
of in post-Biblical accounts as not tasting death 
(II Esd. iv. 26). The apocryphal literature includes ` 
Baruch among such men (“ Apocalypse [Syriac] of 
Baruch,” xiii. 3), and so does the rabbinical literature 
(compare BARUCH, IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE), as 
well as Ezra (II Esd., end) and Moses (“ Assump- 
tio Mosis," x. 12), and this notwithstanding that the 
latter's death is definitely mentioned in the Bible. 
The following list of persons who were taken up 
into heaven is found in rabbinical literature: Enoch 
(Biblical); Elijah (Biblical); Eliezer, Abraham's 
steward; Ebed Melek, Zedekiah's Ethi- 
In Rabbin- opian slave, who rescued Jeremiah 
ical from death (Jer. xxxviii. 7 et seg.); 
Literature. Hiram of Tyre, the builder of Solo- 
mon's Temple; Jabez (I Chron. iv. 10 
et geg.): Serah, Asher’s daughter; Bithiah (I Chron. 
iv. 18); Pharaoh's daughter, the foster-mother of 
Moses: and of Jater times the amora Joshua b. Levi, 
and a grandson of Judah ha-Nasi, whose name is not 
given (Yalk., Gen. 42; Ezek. 367; Derek Erez Zutta 
i end; compare Epstein, Mi-Kadmoniyot," pp. 
111, 112, and Kohler, “ The Pre-Talmudic Haggada " 
in “Jew. Quart. Rev.“ v. 417-419). According to 
the Rabbis, all these personages are in paradise, 
which in later times was supposed to be heaven; 
therefore, the Bible may well say that Elijah as- 
cended into heaven; see also JONAH, IN RABBIN- 
ICAL LITERATURE. s 
In addition to these there are others who ascended 
into heaven temporarily, returning after a time to 
theearth. The Biblical prototype of these is Moses, 
who went up unto God in order to receive the Torah; 
and the later legends mention several pious men, 
who, like Moses, received instruction and revelation 
in heaven, accounts of which are given in the apoc- 
ryphal works THE APOCALYPSE OF, ABRAHAM, TES- 
TAMENT OF ABRAHAM, APOCALYPSE [Greek] oF 
BanmvcH. In post-Diblical times, also, persons re- 
ceived revelations in paradise. Paul is not the only 
one who believed himself to have been taken up into 
heaven; for a generation later the Jewsspoke of the 
four rabbis who entered paradise. Although vari- 
ous attempts were made to interpret this passage 
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(Hag. p. 14b; Tosef., ib. ii. 3) allegorically or figu- 
ratively, as early as the gaon Samuel b. Hophni, 
who was followed, mutatis nutaxdis, by Gritz in 
modern times, the expression p31355 D353) (“to enter 
paradise" )—exactly correspondin g tothe phrase {935 
ny 3b (“to enter the garden of Eden ") (compare 
Ab. R. N. xxv., ed. Schechter, p. 40)—means noth- 
ing else than that these four men, Elisha b. Abuyah, 
‘Akiba, Ben ‘Azzai, and Ben Zoma, actually entered 

into the heaveniy paradise. 
Later Midrashim mention the Ascension of Ishmael 
b. Elisha, said to have been one of the martyrs dur- 
ing the Hadrianic persecutions. These 


The men, together with Akiba and his 
Later teacher Nehunyah b, ha-Kaneh, were 


Midrashim. known in the mysticism of the time 
of the Geonim as the triumvirate of 
the 13335 "TY (“the riders in the heavenly char- 
iot"). Hai Gaon narrates that during this period a 
certain class of mystics were able, by various manip- 
ulations, to enter into a state of autohypnosis, in 
which they declared they saw heaven open before 
them and beheld its mysteries. It was believed that 
he only could undertake this “ Merkabah-ride” who 
was in possession of all religious knowledge, ob- 
served all the commandments and precepts, and 
was almost superhumanly pure in his life (“ Hekalot 
Rabbati,” xiii., xiv., ХХ.). This, however, was re- 
garded usually as a matter of theory; and less рег. 
fect men also attempted. by fasting and prayer to 
free their senses from the impressions of the outer 
world, and succeeded. in entering into a state of ec- 
Stasy in which they recounted their heavenly visions. 
A more modern form of this kind of Ascension is 
the nota oy (Ascension of the Soul) of the Hasi. 
dim. The founder of Hasidism, Israel 
Hasidism. Baal Shem-Tob, speaks of his Ascen- 
sion—a belief that appears still more 
pronounced among later representatives of that sect, 
who, in their stateof ecstasy, cither believed or pre- 
tended to believe that they had been caught up into 
heaven. Compare CABALA, Exocn, HASIDISM, MEn- 
KABAH-RIDERS, MOSES. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Charles, Apocalypse of Baruch, 18 78 
note 7; Bloch, in Mondtfech rift, xxxvii. 20-25. Api 
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ASCENSION OF ISAIAH, 
CENSION OF. 

ASCETICISIT: A term derived from the Greek 
verb àcxéo, meaning “to practise strenuously,” “to 
exercise.” Athletes were therefore said to go through 
ascetic training, and to be ascetics. In this usage 
the twofold application—to the mode of living and 
the results attained —which marks the later theolog- 
ical implication of the term is clearly discernible. 
From the arena of physical contests the word easily 


See Isaran, As- 


passed over to that of spiritual struggles; end pre- 


Christian writers speak of the *askesis v of the soul 
or of virtue—the discipline of the soul, or ihe exer- 
eise in virtue. But the physical idea, no less than 


lived under rigorous regulation and discipline, be- 
comes the “asketerion,” а word which to the clag- 
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sical Greek conveyed only the notion of a place re- 
served for physical exercise; while the monks were 
the " ascctikoi," the ascetics, under discipline attain- 
ing unto the perfect practise. | 

It is thus seen that both the term and the idea 
which the term expresses are of non-Jewish origin 
and implications. Judaism can not 
be said to encourage Asceticism, even 
in the restricted sense of discipline. 
Rationalists have indeed affected to 
construe the ritual legalism of. both the Pentateuch 
and the later rabbinical codes as a disciplinary 
scheme, devised by God or man with the view of 
bringing men under rigid restriction of freedom of 
action, in the satisfaction of the appetites and the 
control of the passions, to a higher degree of moral 
perfection. But even before comparative studies 
had shown that most, if not all, of the so-called dis- 
ciplinary contrivances of the Mosaic scheme rest on 
notions altogether other than those assumed, tho 
rigorous constructionists among Jewish theologians 
put themselves on record as utterly inimical to the 
ascription of utility, either moral or material, to the 
divine laws. They were simply divine command- 
ments, and to inquire into their origin or their pur- 
pose was forbidden—*^ Hukkah hakkakti; we'en at- 
tem reshuyim Icharher ahareha v (I have decreed the 
Statute; but you are not permitted to inquire into its 
reasons; Yoma 67b; Sifra, Ahare, xiii.). | | 

Atall events, Judaism isof a tem per which is fatal 
to asceticism; and the history of both Judaism and 
the Jews is, on the whole, free from ascetic aberra- 
tions. Fundamental to the teachings of Judaism is 
the thought that the world is good. Pessimism has no 
Standing-ground. Life is not under the curse. The 
doctrine of origina! sin, the depravity of man, hag 
never had foothold within the theology of the syna- 
gogue. It never held sway over the mind and the 
In consequence 
of this the body and the flesh were never regarded 
by them as contaminated, and the appetites and pas- 
sions were not suspected of being rooted in evil. 
The appeal to mortif y the flesh for the sake of pleas- 
ing Heaven could not find voice in the Synagogue. 

Asceticism is indigenous to the religions which 
posit as fundamental the wickedness of this life and 
the corruption under sin of the flesh. Buddhism, 
therefore, as well as Christianity, leads to ascetic 
practises. Monasteries are institutions of Buddhism 
no less than of Catholic Christianity, The assump- 
tion, found in the views of the Montanists and 
others, that concessions made to the natural appe- 
tites may be pardoned in those that are of a lower 
degree of holiness, while the perfectly holy will 
refuse to yield in the least to carnal needs and de- 
sires, is easily detected also in some of the teachings 
of Gautama Buddha. The ideal of holiness of both 
the Buddhist and the Christian saint culminates in 
poverty and chastity; i. e., celibacy. Fasting and 
other disciplinary methods ате resorted to to curb 
the flesh.- Under a strict Construction of the mean- 
ing of Asceticism, it is an error to assume that itg 
history may be extended to embrace also certain rites 
in vogue among devotees to fetishism and nature- 
Worship.  XMutilations, the eacrifice of the hair, 
dietary observances and prohibitions, which abound 


Non- 
Jewish. 


Asceticism 
Ascetics 


in all forms of religion at a certain stage of develop- 
ment, do not spring from the notion of the sinful- 
i ness of the natural instincts and of 


Torture life. Nor is the sacrificial scheme in 
of any way connected with Asceticism. 
the Flesh. The idea of privation is foreign to 


it. If the offering was a gift to the 
Deity and as such entailed upon the offerer the part- 
ing with something of value, the expectation which 
animated him was invariably that of receiving rich 
return. But whatever theory must be accepted in 
explanation of the various rites of mutilation, and 
of the sacrificial ritual, certain it is that Judaism 
from the beginning set its face most sternly against 
the one, and materially restricted the other. Muti- 
lations for whatever purpose and of whatever char- 
acter were absolutely prohibited. Funeral horrors 
and superstitions were not tolerated. The Levitical 
code restricted sacrifices to one place. The priests 
only were entrusted with the office at the altar. And, 
if the Prophets are the trucst expounders of the 
ideals and ideas of the religion of Israel, even the 
sacrificial and sacerdotal system, with its implica- 
tions of extraordinary and precautionary cleanliness 


and physical abstemiousness, was of little vital mo-. 


ment. 
Fasting, which plays so essential a part in the 
practises of ascetics, found official recognition only 


in the development of the Day of Atonement. The ` 


Prophets, again, had little patience with fasting. 
There are some obscure allusions to fast days of pop- 
ular observance; but the Prophets of exilic and post- 
exilic.days insist on the futility of tiis custom. 
Isaiah (lviii.) while appealing for a broader char- 
ity and deeper sense of justice, maintains that these, 
and not fasting, are the expression of a will sancti- 
fied unto God. It is characteristic of the attitude of 
later Judaism that this very chapter has been as- 
signed for the Haftarah for the Day of Atonement, 
the one penitential fast-day of the synagogue. 
Nevertheless, fasting among the Jews was re- 
sorted to in times of great distress. The Book of 
i Esther, of late date, illustrates this 
for the period included in the Biblical 
canon. Rabbinical sources prove the 
growing tendency to abstain from drink and food 
whenever memories of disaster marked the days of 
the synagogal calendar, or instant danger threatened 
the community. In the scheme of the synagogue 
the one fast-day of the Bible received no less 
than twenty-two as companions (compare FASTING). 
Still, it may be doubted whether this multiplication 
of fast-days can be taken as a sign of an increased 
tendency to Asceticism. ' Probably the theory of 
Robertson Smith (* The Religion of the Semites," p. 
413) still holds good to a large extent in explanation 
of many of the fast-observances of later Judaism, as 
undoubtedly it does for the voluntary and occasional 
fast-days mentioned in the historical books of the 
Bible; namely, that Oriental fasting is merely a 
preparation for the eating of the sacrificial meal. 
The rabbinical injunction, not to eat too late a meal 
on the eve of the Sabbath-day, so as to enjoy all 
the more that of the Sabbath, tends to corroborate 
the theory. Perhaps this also underlies the rab- 
binical report that some examples of rabbinical 
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piety fasted every Friday (in preparation for the 
Sabbath). 

Among the Rabbis some are mentioned as great and 
consistent f; rs. Rabbi Zeira especially is remem- 
bered for his »dness of this form of piety. Yet to 
make of hin. an ascetic would transcend the bounds 
of truth. He fasted that he might forget his Baby- 
Jonian method of teaching before emigrating to Pales- 

tine (B. М. 854). The story continues 

Ascetics that he abstained from drink and food 
in Talmud. for the period of one hundred days, in 

order that hell-fire might later have 
no power over him. Simon ben Yohai is depicted 
as an ascetic in the traditions preserved in rabbinical 
literature. But exposed to persecutions under the 
Hadrian régime, and often in danger of his life, his 
whole mind was of an exceptionally somber turn fora 
Jewishteacher. Moreover, his ascetic practises were 
not inspired by a consciousness of the futility of this 
life and its sinfulness, but by the anxicty to fulfil to 
the letter the Law, to ponder on the Torah day and 
night. He begrudged the hours necessary for the 
care of the body as so many precious moments stolen 
from the study of the holy Law. He envied the gen- 
eration of the desert who had been fed on heavenly 
manna, and were thus absolved from the care for 
their daily bread; an echo of this sentiment may be 
detected in the petition of Jesus for daily bread (on 
Simon b. Yohai, see Bacher, ^ Ag. Tan." ii. 70-149). 

Still, with all these seeming leanings to ascetic 
conduct, these rabbis did not encourage individual 
fasting. The community in distress did indeed pro- 
claim & publie fast; and it was the duty of the loyal 
member to participate. For he who would not 
share in the distress would have no part in the con- 
solation of the people (Tz'an. 11a). The habitual 
faster was called a sinner (7b.). This judgment was 
enforced by an appeal to the Biblical text in connec- 
tion with the “Nazir’s” (Nazarite's) expiatory sac- 
rifice (Num. vi. 11. Rabbi Zeira would not permit 
his disciples to indulge in extraordinary practises of 
self-restraint, if they presumed thereby to reflect on 
the piety of others saner than they. The title ap- 
plied to such an adept at saintly practises is charac- 
teristically deprecatory for his attitude of mind: his 
conduct is declared to smack of conceit, if not of 
hypocrisy (Yer. Ber. ii. 5d). 

The attempt bas been made to explain the Biblical 
Nazarites as forerunners of monastic orders addicted 
to the practise of ascetic discipline. Pentateuchal 
legislation concerning them shows them to have 
been merely tolerated. Modern criticism explains 
their peculiarities as arising from motives other than 
those that determine the conduct of ascetics. The 
Biblical Nazirs, forerunners of the Nebi‘im (Proph- 
ets), were protestants against the adoption of the cus- 
toms and the religious rites of the Canaanites. In. 
their dress and moae of life they emphasized their 
loyalty to Yu wn, enthroned on the desert mountain. 
Wine and the crown of hair were sacred to the gods 
of the land. 'Their very appearance emphasized 
their rejection of the new deities. And in later days 
the number of those that took the Nazarite vow was 
exceedingly small. One is inclined to the opinion 
that no case occurred in which the Pentateuchal pro- 
visions became effective. | 
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Nor may the Essenes be classed among the order 
of ascetics. While some of their institutions, nota- 
bly celibacy, appear to lend support to the theory 
that would class them as such, their fundamental 
doctrines show no connection with the pessimism 

that is the essential factor in Ascet- 


Essenes  icism. They were political indifferen- 
not tists; they were but little, if at all, 
Ascetics. underthesway of national aspirations. 


They stood for a universal fellowship 
of the pure and just. They set but little store by 
tlie goods of this earth, and were menibers of a com- 


munistic fraternity. But it is inadmissible to con- 
struc from these elements of their hopes and habits 
the inference that in thei 18 to be [ound a genuinc 


Jewish order of monks and ascctics. 

A stronger case against the theory that Judaism 
is a very uncongenial soil for the growth of Ascet- 
icism might be made out by an appeal to the later 
Jewish mystics, the Hasidim and Cabalists of vari- 
ous forms, all ecstatic fantastics, and—this isa point 
that must not be overlooked—more or less strongly 
under the influence of distinctly non-Jewish conceits. 

Looking upon this life as essentially good, accord- 
ing to Gen. i. 31; upon the human body as a servant 
of the spirit, and therefore not corrupt: upon the 
joys of earth as God-given and therefore to be cher- 
ished with gratitude toward the divine giver; hav- 
ing a prayer for every indulgence in food and drink; 
a benediction for every new experience of what- 
ever nature, gladsome or sad—the Jew partook with 
genuine zest of the good cheer of life, without, how- 
ever, lapsing into frivolity, gluttony, or intemper- 
ance. llis religion, that taught him to remember 
his dignity as one made in the image of God, and 
to hold his body in esteem as the temple of God's 
spirit within, a dwelling of the Most Holy, “a host,” 
as Hillel put it, “for the guest, the soul," kept the 
Jew equidistant from the pole of self-torturing pes- 
simism, from the mortification of the flesh under the 
obsession of itssinfulness and foulness, and from the 
other pole of levity and sensuousness. Never in- 
temperate in drink or food, he sought and found 
true joy in the consecration of his life and all of its 
powers and opportunities to the service of his God, 
а God who had caused the fruit of the vine to grow 
and the earth to give forth the bread, a God who 
created the light and sent the darkness, a God who, 
as a Talmudical legend—one of the many with Elijah 
for their subject—has it, reserves paradise “for them 
that cause their fellows to laugh“ (Таап. 22a). The 
most beautiful saying of the rabbis about Asceti- 
cism is: “Man will have to give aecount in the 
future for every lawful enjoyment offered to him 
which he has ungratefully refused? (Rab in Yer. 
Kid., at the close); compare Tanh., end, “The 
wicked in his life is considered as one dead," etc. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism, £3 216-9586. 
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ASCETICS: While the dominant note of Juda- 
ism is optimism, faith in a God who delights in the 
happiness of His creatures and expects their grate- 
ful appreciation of His bounties—see ABSTINENCE— 
there have, nevertheless, been prevalent in Jewish 
life certain ascetic tendencies of which the historian 
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must take account. The two great rabbinical 
schools of the first pre-Christian century, the: 
Shammaites and the Hillelites, debated the ques- 
tion whether life was worth living or 
Sham-  not—"tob le-adam shenibra mishelo 
maites and nibra” (Er. 130), and there was an un- 
Hillelites. mistakable element of austerity in the 
teaching of many а Shammaite that 
favored asceticism (compare II Esdras iv. 12). While 
one teacher would say, “The Shesiuah rests on man 
only amid cheerfulness that comes from duty well 
performed“ (Pes. ii. 74), another held the view that 
“there should be no unrestrained laughter in this 
world ? (Ber. 31a). i 


. Dut FU was pniriiguisrly with the view of fitting 
the soul for communion with God, or for the pur- 
pose of keeping the body sufficiently pure to allow 
it to come into contact with sacred objects, that 
many strove to avoid things that either cause intox- 
ication or Levitical impurity, the drinking of wine 
(Lev. x. 9; Num. vi. 3; Amos ii. 12; Judges xiii. 
14), or sexual intercourse, which was forbidden to 
the people of Israel, in preparation for the Sinai 
Revelation (Ex. xix. 15), and to Moses during the life 
of communion with God (Deut. ix. 9, 18; I Sam. 
xxi 5; Shab. 87a). According to this principle the 
life of the ancient Hasidim or Perushim (Pharisees) 
and Zenu'im (Essenes) was regulated. At the same 
time these devotees of holiness, making “askesis” 
(the practise of fortitude) their special object of life 
(see Philo, ed. Mangey, “De Vita Contemplativa,” 
ii. 475, 477, 482), were naturally led to view sensual 
life as contaminating. Conybeure (“ About Philo’s 
Contemplative Life," p. 266) says: Philo's ideal 
was to die daily, to mortify the flesh with fasting; 
he only insisted that the seclusion from social life 
should take place at the age of fifty, the time when 
the Levites retired from the active duties of the 
Temple service" (see all the.passages in Conybeare, 
l.c. pp. 265-218, 315). 

This was exactly the view of the Essenes and 
Therapeute also, in whatever connection they stood 
to Jonadab ben Rechab and the Kenites (see Mek., 
Yitro, 2, regarding "the water-drinkers" (shote 
mayim), as some of these are called). BAN US, the 
eremite saint with whom Josephus passed three 
years of his life (Josephus, “Уйна,” S 2), was cer- 
tainly an ascetic. Likewise were John the Baptist 
(Matt. iii. 4 and parallels) and the early Christians, 
Jesus апа Paul included, ín so far as they shunned 
marriage аз a concession to the flesh (Matt. xix. 10- 
12: I Cor. vii. 28-38), imbued with ascetic views. 
It was exactly in opposition to this tendency, so 
marked in early Christianity, that the Talmudists 
denounced fasting and penitence (Ta‘anit 11a, 5) 
and accentuated the duty of cheerfulness in the 
Elijah legend (Ta‘anit 224). Upon the destruction 
of the Temple in the year 70, a veritable wave of as- 
ceticism swept over the people, and in tribute to the 
national misfortune various ascetic rules were insti- 
tuted (see B. B. 605; Tosefta Sotah; end; II Esdras ix. 
24; compare Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten," i. 164). 

Still, mysticism, which goes hand in hand with 
asceticism, always had its esoteric circles. Judah 
ha-Nasi, called "the saint," was an ascetic (Ket. 
104a). Mar, the son of Rabina, fasted throughout 
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the whole year with the exception of the holy days 


and the eve of the Atonement Day (Pes. 685). For 
the sake of communing with the upper 

Mysticism world, the lowerone was despised by 
and the elect few who preserved the tra- 
Asceticism. dition of the gnosis and the apoca- 
lyptie mysteries. So did the followers 

of Obadiah Abu-Isa, the Isawites, and of Judah 
Yudghan, the Yudghanites, at the close of the 
seventh century and at the beginning of the cighth, 
the forerunners of the Karaites, and many promi- 
nent Karaites themselves lead ascetic lives: abstain- 
Ing from meat and wine, and spending much of their 
time in meditation and devotion, partly in order to 
obtain a deeper knowledge of the Scriptures, partly 
— Rook 
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of Religions and Philosophical Sects,” Haar- 
brficker’s translation, i. 254-257; Gratz, “Gesch. 
der Juden,” iii. 417 et seg., 446 ef S.; Jost, “Gesch. 
des Judenthums,” ii. 350 et seg.; ABELE ZION and 
KARAITES). | 

To some extent, therefore, all the mystics of the 
Middle Ages were Ascetics, assuming or accepting 
for themselves the title of * Nazarites," or being 
called by their contemporaries “saints.” This is es. 
pecially true of Abraham b. David of Posquières and 
his circle in the thirteenth century, whose relation to 


the beginnings of the Cabala can hardly be denied.. 


Further, the currents of thought which, emanating 
from India, created Sufism in Persian and Moham- 
medan circles in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
exerted considerable influence upon Jewish thinkers, 
as may be learned from Banya, whose ethical Sys- 
tem, “Mobot ha-Lebabot," oscillates between ascet- 
icism and Jewish optimism, with a decided leaning 
to the former. 

Even such thinkers as opposed the ascetic view 
could not extricate themselves entirely from the 
meshes of Neoplatonic mysticism, which beheld jn 

the flesh or in matter the source of 
Abraham evil. Thus ABRAHAM BEN Hiyya 
ben strongly refutes the Neoplatonic con- 
 Hiyyaon ception of evil as being identical with 
Asceticism. matter, and maintains against Bahya 
that indulgence in fasting and other 
modes of penitence is not meritorious, since only he 
who is ruled by his lower desires may resort to as- 
ceticism as the means of curbing his passion and dis- 
ciplining his soul, whereas the really good should 
confine himself to such modes of abstinence аз are 
prescribed by the Law. Nevertheless, Abraham b. 
Hiyya claims a higher rank for the saint who, se- 
cluded from the world, leads a life altogether con- 
secrated to the service of God. He goes even 80 far 
as to advocate the state of celibacy in such cases; 
referring to the example of Moses—who had to 
abandon intercourse with his wife when receiving 
the laws on Sinai—to the majority of the prophets 
(who were, as he thinks, unmarried), and to Ben 
‘Azzai (according to Yeb. 63). Like Bahya, he 
considers that the ascetic, while leading a purer and 
-holier life, requires less legal restraint (see his 
"legyon hu-Nefesh, ed. Heifman, 16a, 32a, 97a; 
Rosin, “Ethik des Maimonides,” pp. 15, 16; Gude- 
mann, in * Monatsschrift," 1900, рр. 1$6-216), 
Of Asher, the son of Meshullam b. Jacob ín Lunel, 


| Benjamin of Tudela (“ Travels," ed. Asher, 35) re- 


lates as eye-witness that he was an ascetic (^ parush 2) 
who did not atterd to any worldly business, but 
studied day and night, kept fasts, and never ate 
meat. His brother Jacob bore the title of Nazarite, 
having also been an ascetic abstaining from wine 
(see Zunz’s note in Asher’s “Benjamin of Tudela,” 
ii. 11, 12; Gritz, "Gesch. der Juden," vi. 240, 
241). 

Also the whole family of Judah, the * hasid ” of 
Regensburg, of the twelfth century, his father, 
Samuel, and his grandfather, Kalonymus of Speier, 
grandson of Eliezer the Great of Worms, seem to 
have been a family of Ascetics (sce Michael, * Or ha- 
Hayyim,“ Nos. 433, 990, 1174, 1200). 


The subsequent Acvelopmaent Rnd growth of the 


Cabala produced other forms of asceticism. In 
fact, the Hasid and the Zanua‘ of the medieval apoc- 
alyptic literature being a survival of Essenism, ablu- 
tions and fasting were resorted to by the adepts of 
the Cabala as means of attaining communion with 
the upper world. Some of these Hasidim would 
spend the whole week—without or with interrup- 
tion, according to their physical endurance—in fast- 
ing, rendering only the Sabbath a day of comfort 
and joy (see Hasrprsw). The object of their peni- 


` tences and fastings was to bring about the time of 


divine favor, the Messianic era. Every Messianic 
movement had therefore Ascetics as leaders, such 
аз were the Shabbethaians (see Gritz, “Gesch. der 
Juden," iii. 307) and others (see ABRAHAM B. Sau- 
UEL COHEN oF Lask). Others would refrain from 
eating animal food—’eber min Aha-ZTay—and, like the 
Buddhists or the Pythagoreans of old, live on vege- 
tarian diet. The same is related by Epiphanius of 
the Dosithean sect. 
Against all these ascetie views and tendencies 
Maimonides raised his powerful voice; and his sober 
view maintained theupper hand. He 
Mai- admits ihe wholesome infiuence on 
monides those needing much discipline of the 
on Fasting, soulof fasting and vigils, of sexual and 
etc. social abstemiousness, the self-torture 
of the hermit, and of the penitent who 
dwells in deserts and uses only coarse haircloth for 
the covering of his flesh; but he declares the con- 
stant use of what can at best be only a remedial 
measure in abnormal and unsound conditions of life 
to be a great folly and injurious extravagance, 
Maimonides, while adopting the Aristotelian 
maxim of the golden middle way in all things, finds 
in the various restrictions of the dietary and mar- 
riage laws of the Torah a legislative system of train- 
ing the.people toa sobriety which makes superfluous 
such asceticism as the monks and the saints of other 
nations indulge in; nay, sinful indeed, according 
to the rabbinical interpretation of Num. vi. ‘11, 
which says that the priest shall “make an atonement 
for him [the Nazir] for that he has sinned against 
the person [їп making his vow of abstinence}” (see 
Ned. 10a; Maimonides, “Yad,” De'ot, iit. 1, vi. 1). 
Jewish hermits, living in a state of celibacy and 
devoting themselves to meditation, are still found 
among the FaLasHas. They claim that Aaron the 
high priest was the first Nazarite who from the time 
of his consecration separated from his wife to live 
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onlv in the shadow of tle tabernacle. Accordingly 
they join the monastic order after they have been 
married and have become fathers of children (Halévy, 
4 Travels in Abyssiuia," p. 230). According to Flad 
(* Abyssinische Juden.“ pp. 32 et g.), the order 
founded by Abba Zebra (Halévy, “Abba Sura") 
consistsaltogetherof eunuchs. This would indicate 
non-Jewish influence, of which the Falashas show 
many traces, | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lazarus, Ethics of Judaism, £8 246-256; 
Dukes Zur Kenntniss der Neuhebrilischen Poesie, 1812, 
pp. 8 et seq., Goldziher, De FT 4»cétixine. in Revue dev Histoire 


дех Religionx, 18983, рр. 814 ct «44 NOldeke, Sufi, in Z. D. 
М. G. xlviii. 45-47. K 


ASCH, ABRAHAM: German rabbi and au- 
thor; bornat Posen; officiated as rabbi of Zell toward 
the end of the eighteenth century. Не descended 
from a learned family which traced its pedigree to 
Meir of Lublin. His father, Joseph, was rabbi of 
Dessau; and one of his relatives was the scholarly 
Isaiah Berlin. Asch wrote * Mareh Esh” (The Ap- 
pearance of Fire), published posthumously by his 
son, Moses Jacob, in 1803. It contains critical notes 
on the texts of various Talmudic treatises, Probably 
Asch is not identical with Abraham Asch, author 
of Torah Kullah” (The Whole Law), Berlin, 1796, 
who agitated against the custom of hasty burials, ` 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 666. 
L. G. D P. B. 
ASCHAFFENBURG: Important town on the 

right bank of the Main in Bavaria. Jewsin Aschaf- 

fenburg are first mentioned in the thirteenth cen. 
tury, when reference is made to a Rabbi Abraham 
of Aschaffenburg. Inthe reports of the persecution 
which the Jews had to suffer in the year 1349, at 
the time of the Black Death, Aschaffenburg and its 
neighboring towns.are mentioned. Records exist 
of Jewish inhabitants in the following towns of the 
ciocese of Mayence, called later the principality of 

Aschaffenburg: Buchen, Külsheim, Babenhausen, 

Steinheim, Seligenstadt (1292), Miltenberg (where a 

large cemetery existed as early as 1886), Amorbach, 

and Walldürn. 

In documents of 1241-45 mention is made of the 
synagogue of Aschaffenburg. А scholar of Aschaf- 
fenburg, R. Meir, is quoted in the fifteenth century 
by Joseph Kolon “ Responsa," No. 1). In the six- 
teenth century mention is made of a Rabbi Simon 
ben Isaac ha-Levi, author of *Debek Tob" and 
“ Massoret ha-Mikra”; and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury of R. Metr Grotwohl, During the seventeenth 
century, Aschaffenburg had a Jewish congregation 
of considerable size, as is evident from various doc- 
uments, In 1693, with the consent of the prince- 
elector, a new synagogue was built; but in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century the con gregation 
had dwindled down totwenty members. From this 
time onward the religious leaders of the community 
can be enumerated. | 

In 1719 the various congregations that had the 
right to use the cemetery of Aschaffenburg founded 
& charitable and burial society. These congre- 
. gations were: Goldbach-Hosbach, Grossostheim, 
Kleinwallstadt, Mömmlingen, Hofstetten, Gross- 
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wallstadt, Niedernberg. and Hausen. In the records 
of the burial society there are some regulations by 
Isaac Seckel Ethausen, author of YN 


Rabbis 00у) (“Ог Ne‘elam”), who signs as 
and abbi of the district of Aschaffenburg. 
Teachers. In 1723 he left Aschaffenburg, in order 


to accept the position of chief rabbi 
of Mayence. In 1769 a convention, presided over 
by the chief rabbi, D. M. Scheuer, was held, which 
devoted its attention almost exclusively to the meth- 
ods of improving religious instruction. Seligmann 
Sulzbach is mentioned as teacher in the Talmud 
Torah, in 1779: he was а son-in-law of Meir Barby,. 
rabbi at Pressburg, in whose work, Hiddushe 
Meharam Barby,” he is quoted. His successor, in 
1784, was Israel ISSERL, who calls himself * Rabbi 
of Eibenschütz.? In 1786 Hillel Wolf Sondheimer, 
who had been assistant rabbi at Fürth, was elected 
rabbi of Aschaffenburg; but officially he was called 
“teacher” (Schullehrer). In 1808, when Aschaffen- 
burg was separated from Mayence, Sondheimer was 
made chief rabbi of Aschaffenburg. He officiated 
in that capacity up to 1832, and died on March 3 of 
that year, aged eighty-three years. His successor, 
Gabriel Neuburger, was elected April 18, but was 
only considered as a deputy, in which capacity he 
officiated up to 1845, Later he resided as a private 
member cf the cougregation in Aschaffenburg, where 
he died in 1888, He was succeeded by district rabbi 
Abraham Adler, who officiated until his death in 
1880. Adler was succeeded by Simon Bamberger, 
who had formerly been rabbi in Fischach. Bam- 
burger was at first appointed deputy, but in 1888 
was made district rabbi. He died Dec. 9, 1897. 

The synagogue, erected in 1698, had to be demol- 
ished in 1887, when a new one was built. The con- 
gregation maintains a school for religious instruc- 
lion, and has а separate cemetery besides the one 
used by the smaller congregations of the district. 
In the last century the community possessed a Jew- 
ish hospital. There are several Jewish charitable 
associations, which have an income derived from 
legacies; there is also a social club. The congrega- 
tion, the members of which are mainly merchants, 
numbers 180 families, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Salomon Bamberger. Historische Berichte 


über die Juden der Stadt und des Ehemaligen Fürsten- 
tums Aschaffenburg, Strasburg, 1900, d 
B. ВА. 


D. 

ASCHE, ТОРІАН BEN EZEKIEL (known 
also as Tobiah Schlochow; that is, of Schlochow, 
near Stolpe, Germany): German Telmudist; rabbi 
of Zempelburg at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. His "'Et Barzel” (Iron Pen) is an ex- 
planation of halakic legal themes, апа was published 
posthumously (Berlin, 1882) by his son Gershon, 
rabbi of Prenzlau. To his father's work Gershon 
appended his own “Nikrat ha-Zur? (Cleft in the 
Rock), also of halakic character, and the funeral 
oration delivered by him at Tobiah’s grave. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stelnschne!der, Cat. Bodl. col. 748: Fürst. 
Bibliotheca Judaica. ii, 2763 L. Levin, in Zeitschrift der 
Histor. Geselisch. für die Provinz Posen, 1660, xv. М. 

L. G. 


ASCHENBURG, SIMON B. ISAAC HA. 
LEVI: Talmudic scholar; lived at Frankfort-on- 
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the-Main, later at Jerusalem, at which latter place | from nervous debility incurred by his irregular life 
he died about 1598. He was the author of a useful | 43 by overexertion in his musical studies. Many 


supercommentary upon Rashi’s Pentateuch com- 
mentary entitled ^ Debek Tob " (A Good Bond). This 
work, often reprinted later, was published for the 
first time by the author himself at Venice in 1588. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rossi. Dizionario Storico, transl. by Ham- 
berger, 2d ed., p. 47; Conforte. Kore ha-Dorot, p. 416; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Rodl. col. 2599; Frumkin, Eben Shemuel, 
pp. 65, 66, Wilna, 1874. : 
L. G. > I. Br. 
ASCHER, ANTON: German actor; born at 
Dresden July 15, 1820; died in Meran April 24, 
1885. Trained for the stage by Ludwig Tieck, he 
made his début in 1833 at. Hainichen, Saxony, play- 
ing the same year also at Merssen, Bautzen, and 
Zittau. In 1839 he appeared at Wiesbaden, going to 
the Hoftheater, Dresden, a few months later. He 
remained there until 1844; went to Hamburg in 
1845; Königsberg and Cassel in 1816; and Potsdam 
.in 1847. From 1848 to 1860 he played bon-vivant 
róles at the Friedrich- Wilhelm Theater, Berlin; and 
toward the end of the engagement he had charge of 
the stage. From 1866 to 1872 he was director of the 
Carl Theater, Vienna. His best rôles were Thorane 


in “Der Königslieutenant,“ Bolz in “Die Journal- 


isten,” Zimburg, and Richard Weiss, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Flüggen, Blhnen-Lexikon, p. 8. 
В. E. Ms. 


ASCHER, BENJAMIN HENRY: Ilebrew 
scholar and author; born in 1812 at Peisern (grand 
duchy of Posen); died Feb. 24, 1893, in London. 
His father, a corn-merchant, gave his son a careful 
religious and secular education. In 1840 Ascher 
went to England, where he soon mastered the Eng- 
lish language, and, in 1848, was elected “kabranim 
rabbi” (funeral preacher) of the Great Synagogue. 
In 1847 he published a new edition of the well- 
known "Sefer Hayyim" (The Book of Lifc), with 
^n English translation. In 1859 he published Solo- 
mon ben Gabirol's * Mibhar ha-Peninim” (A Choice 
of Pearls), embracing a collection of ethical aphor- 
isms, maxims, and reflections, accompanied by an 
English text and explanatory notes. He wrote two 
other works of minor importance, "Initiation of 
Youth ” (1850), a small catechism, and the ritual for 
the “ Dedication of the House.” In 1884 he resigned 
his office, which he had held for over forty years. 
Ascher obtained from Sir George Grey several con- 
cessions for Jewish prisoners, to enable them to ob- 
serve their religion. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. March 3, 1893, p. 8: H. A. Lowy. 
Catalogue of Hebraica and Judaica in the Guildhall 
Library, pp. 83, 147. London, 1891. 

3. В. В. 


ASCHER, JOSEPH: Composer and pianist; 
born at Groningen, Holland, June 4, 1829: died in 
London, June 20, 1869. He was а son of Simon 
Ascher, reader of the Great Synagogue, London, 
and studied music under Moscheles, whom he fol- 
lowed to the Conservatory at Leipsic, where he be- 
came а pupil of Mendelssohn. In 1849 he went to 
Paris and subsequently received an appointment as 
pianist to the empress Eugenie. The emperor of 


Austria also made him court pianist; and he was 


decorated by ex-Queen Isabella of Spain. During 


the last two and a half years of his life he suffered 


of hisshorter pieces evincea decidedly original turn. 
Among his best-known compositions are two mazur- 
kas, “La Perle du Nord” and “Dosia,” and an 
étude, “Les Gouttesd’Eau.” Besides these, he wrote 
more than a hundred galops, nocturnes, mazurkas, 
transcriptions, and études, and a considerable num- 
ber of drawing-room pieces. His song, “ Alice, 
Where Art Thou?” is still а favorite at concerts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Record. June, 1869: Brown, Dict. of 
Musiciana, s.v.; Champlin, Encyclopedia of Music, S. v.: 
Grove, Dict. of Music and Musicians, і 97; Riemann, 
Musiklecikon, 8.v. ; 


J. G. L. 


ASCHER, SAUL: German avthor and transla- 
tor; born at Berlin Feb. 8, 1767; died there Dec. 8, 
1822. He began his literary career as an advocate 
of Jewish emancipation; gradually extending his 
activities to general topics, chiefly historical, polit- 
ical, and religious. His works are: * Bemerkungen 
über die Bürgerliche Verbesserung der Juden, Veran- 
Jasst bei der Frage: Soll der Jude Soldat Werden?” 
Frank fort-on-the-Oder, 1788; *Scholien, oder Frag- 
mente der Philosophie und Kunst,” Berlin, 1790; 
the same under the title ^ Philosophische Betracht- 
ungen über Empfindungs- und Erkenntnisskraft,” 
Berlin, 1798; “Leviathan, oder über Religion in 
Rücksicht des Judenthums," Berlin, 1792; “ Eisen- 
menger der Zweite; nebst einem Vorangesetzten 
Sendschreiben an Herrn Professor Fichte in Jena,” 
Berlin, 1794; “Graf von Thein ein Wundarzt," in 
the Berlin“ Monatsschrift," Berlin, 1794; * Харо. 
leon, oder über die Fortschritte der Regierung." 
1808; “Н. Grégoire: die Neger, ein Beitrag zur 
Menschen- und Staatskunde,” translated from the 
French, 1809; *Biographisch-IIistorische Skizzen“ 
(2 vols); “Theodiskus, Unterhaltungen in den 
Abendstunden? (2 vols, 1818); "Die Germano- 
manie," 1815; a translation from Mandeville’s 
“Fables of the Bees,” with a commentary, 1817; 
“Die Wartburgfeier," 1818; “Idee einer Pressfreiheit 
und Censurordnung,” 1818; “Ansicht von der Zu- 
kunft des Christentums,” second edition, 1819; 
* Der Geistesaristokratismus,” 1819; “ Europa’s Poli- 
tischer und Ethischer Zustand scit dem Congress von 
Aachen,? 1820. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. S. Mensel, Das Gelehrte Тецізећ'сзиз uder 
Lexicon der Jetztlebenden Teutechen Schriftsteller, 1. 98; 
Gritz, Gexch. der Juden, 2d ed., хі. 130, 155, 229, 323; Rose, 
New General Biographical Dictionary, fi. 248; Fürst, 
Bibl. Jud. 1. 57. 


8. W. S.—M. B. 


ASCHER, SIBION: Hazan; born in Holland, 
1789; died at London December, 1872. He was 
rcader and cantor of the Great Synagogue, London, 
for a period of thirty-seven years. With the aid of 
Mombach, the well-known composer, he may be 
said to have systematized English synagogue-music; 
and memories of his fine voice are still a tradition 
among English Jews, who recall his clear tenor and 
florid style of recitative with frequent roulades. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle, Dec. 6 and 13, 1872. 
| J. 


ASCHIAN. See Asnya. 


ASCOLI, DAVID D’: Italian writer; lived 
about the middle of the sixieenth century. He was 
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the author of Apologia Hebreorum,” published at 
Strasburg in 1559, in which he protested against the 
decree of Pius LY. conimanding all Jews in Catholic 
countries to dress in orange or yellow to distinguish 
them from Christians. Both Ascoli and Cinelli, who 
praised the book in the “Bibliotheca Volante," suf- 
fered a long term of imprisonment for their free 
criticism of the ecclesiastical authorities. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Didot et Hoefer. Nouvelle Biographie Uni- 
verselle, li. 422: Nouveau Larousse IHluxtré, i. : Wolf, 
Bih. Hebr. iii. 181; Rossi, Dizionario Storica, translated 
by Hamberger, p. 44; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Ju- 

. den in. Hom, ii. 153. 

G. | : W. 8. 

ASCOLI, GIULIO: Italian mathematician; 
born in Triest Nov. 20. 1843; died in Pisa. Reared 
in a city with a large Italian-speaking population, 
a natural inclination drew young Ascoli to Milan, 
where, from 1874 until 1879, he taught mathematics 
at the Reale Istituto Tecnico Superiore. In the lat- 
ter year he was appointed associate professor at the 
polytechnic school of Milan, and was elected corre- 
sponding member of the Reale Istituto Lombardo di 
Scienze e Lettere. 

Ascoli's contributions to mathematics, which be- 
long principally to the domain of the theory of func- 
tions, and deal particularly with Fourier's series, 
have been published in Brioschi's * Annali di Mate- 
matica," thereports of thc Reale Istituto Lombardo, 
Battaglini’s “Giornale di Matematica,” the * Mathe- 
matische Annalen,” the transactions of the Reale 
Accademia dei Lincei, ete. Brief notices of Ascoli's 
mathematical papers may be found in the pases of 
the "Jahrbuch über die Fortschritte der Mathe- 
matik " (Berlin). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Poggendorff, Biographisch-Litterarisches 
Handworterbuch. 


8 А. 8. C. 


ASCOLI, GRAZIADIO ISAIAH: Italian 
philologist; born July 16, 1829, at Gorice, Austria. 
His father, who had made a fortune in the manufac- 
ture of paper, died while Graziadio was an infant. 
Graziadio devoted himself at an early age to the 
study of languages, especially to comparative phi- 
lology, to which latter he became passionately at- 
tached. At the age of sixteen he made a sensation 
in philological circles by a comparative study of the 
Friulian dialect and the Wallachian 
tongue (“Sull’ Idioma Friulano e sulla 
sua Affinità con la Lingua Vallacca; 
Schizzo Storico-Filologico,” Udine, 
1846)—a masterly work, considering that the subject 
had never before been treated, and that the boy phi- 
lologist had not even a suggestion from a teacher. 


Ascoli thenceforth devoted himself with enthusi- 


asm to the promotion of the study of philology in 
Italy; and in 1854 he founded the first linguistic 


journal in his country under the title of “Studii 
Orientali e Linguistic.” The vast erudition ex- 
hibited by the brilliant editor of the two volumes 
that appeared between 1851 апа 1855 

Appointed won for him the chair of comparative 
Professor philology at the Accademia Scientifico- 
in Milan. Litteraria of Milan. There he began 
his “Corsi di Glottologia,“ afterward 

published and translated into English and German, 
and awarded the Bopp prize by the Berlin Academy. 


First 
Work. 


At Milan Ascoli realized his life-dream of reviving 
the study of languages in Italy and of reawaken- 
ing the taste for the Oriental turgues, which, since 
the death of the two Assemani, had almost sunk into 
oblivion. | 

AH the philologists of any importance in Italy 
have been the disciples of Ascoli. He is one of the 
few really great pioncers that have given the study 
of language its present strictly scientific character; 
and he has left the impress of his genius on almost 
every branch of linguistics. In comparative philol- 
ogy; in the study of Oriental languages and of the 
tongues and dialects 
of Europe, in the sci- 
ence of phonology—in 
all these his richly 
creative and original 
mind, combined with 
an unparalleled erudi- 
tion and a rare sense 
of penetration, has 
achieved brilliant and 
lasting results. His 
Fonologia Compara- 
ta del Sanscrito, del 
Greco e del Latino" 
(Turin and Florence, 
1870; translated into | 
German by Bazzigher and Schweizer-Sidler, Halle, 
1872), followed in 1877 hy the “ Studii Critici " (Turin 
and Florence; translated into German by Merzdorf 
and Mangold, Weimar, 1878) at a time when the 
discussion of phonctic .principles was most active 
—wrought a revolution in comparative Indo-Ger- 
manic philology. In particular, his distinction be- 
tween the velar and the palatal gutturals—as for 
instance between the sounds of “kite” and “ quite” 
—solved many of the difficulties found in the appli- 
cation of Grimm’s law in its cruder form. | 

Ascoli is the author of many important discov 
eries in the science of phonology, he having been 

the first to formulate many of the 

Contribu- laws of phonetic change: both in Italy 

tions to and abroad he is deemed one of the 
Philology. greatest authorities on all questions in 

this important branch of linguistics. 

Hardly less great is Ascoli's reputation as an au- 
thority on Romance philology; and his "Saggi 
Ladini” (Vienna, 1872; reprinted in vol. i. of the 
* Archivio Glottologico Italiano") wasepoch-making 
in the study of Italian and the more closely allied 
Romance tongues, and brought forth a mass of im- 
portant and valuable researches, published in the 
* Archivio Glottologico Italiano" founded at that 
time by him. 

Ascoli is also the author of: “Lettere Glottolo- 
giche” (Turin and Milan, 1981—56), to which the In- 


stitute of France awarded the Volney prize, and 
which, like most of Ascoli’s larger contributions, 
have been translated intó German (by Güterbock, 
Leipsic, 1887); II Codice Irlandese dell’ Ambrosi- 


G. I. Ascoli. 


ana,” edited and illustrated by himself, containing 


deep and fruitful researches on the Celtic tongues 
(published as vols. v. and vi. of the Archivio Glot- 
tologico Italiano”); the “Saggi Indiani,” ап impor- 
tant contribution to comparative Indo-Germanic phi 
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lology (first published in the * Archivio Glottologico 


Italiano“); the brilliant researches on the Gipsy lan- 
guage, which appeared under the title, *Zigeune- 
risches," and especially an appendix to Pott's work, 
“Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien” (Halle, 1865), 
and other works. 
The greater part of Ascoli's scientific papers may 
be found in his journal, the * Archivio Glottologico 
Italiano," of which 15 volumes had 
Scientific appeared up to 1900. But he has also 
Papers. contributed largely to the following 
journals among others: “Archivio 
Storico Italiano,” the “Crepuscolo,” the ^ Atti dell’ 
Istituto Lombardo,” the“ Rivista di Filologia,” the 
“Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Ge- 
sellschaft,” the Beiträge zur Vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung“ (ed. Kuhn) His paper in the 
“ Atti del Quarto Congresso degli Orientalisti” shed 
unexpected light on the origin of the Sassanian coins 
in the Naples Museum, and supplied a long-felt 
want by a brilliant interpretation of important medi- 


eval inscriptions in Hebrew discovered in southern 


Italy. 

Probably the only work of Ascoli's that did not 
receive universal favor was his investigations on 
proto-Aryan tongues and the affinities between the 
Aryan and the Semitic languages. In Italy his 
work “ Nesso Ario-Semitico," 1863-64, created a new 
school, which has many adepts among eminent schol- 
ars; but European ard American philologists are 
divided as to the merits of Ascoli's theory. 

Ascoli has received many honors and distinctions 
in his professional and literary career. He has been 

repeatedly clected president of the 

Honors Reale Accademia Scientifico-Litteraria 

and Dis- of Milan, andisa member of the Higher 

tinctions. Council of Public Instruction; cava- 

| lier of the Order of Merit of Italy; 
knight of several foreign orders; member of the In- 
stitute of Lombardy and of the Accademia dei Lincei; 
honorary member of the Asiatic Society of Italy; 
corresponding member of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres of Paris; member of the acad- 
emies of Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, St. Petersburg, 
etc. ; and of every philological society of importance 
in his native country and abroad. | 

The long-expected appointment of Ascoli to a 
senatorship in the kingdom took place Jan. 25, 1889. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International 
des Ecrivaina du Jour. Florence, 1888-91: G. Vapereau, 
Dictionnaire Unirersel des Contem rains, Paris, 1893, 
8.t.; Larousse, La Grande Encyclopédie: Brockhaus, Kon. 
versations- Lericon, Hln ed.: Meyer, Konversations-Leri- 
con, oth ed. Wursbach, Biographisches Lexicon des Kai- 
serthums Oesterreich, Vienna; M. Reines, Dor wa-Haka- 
maw (Hebr.), 1890, pp. 21-27. 


В. A. S. C. 


ASCOLI, JACOB BEN ABRAHAM ROFE: 
Physician and раууе{ап; lived at Camerino, Italy, 
perhaps at Ascoli, in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. Two Кеѕнств for Nishmat of his are 
printed in the Mahzor Romania—(1) For the Day of 
Atonement: n b3 o ai "үүт no Sy Dw vay, 
etc. (“ They will praise Thy name, O Most Hi gh, who 
showest the road by which every living being will 
return to Thee”); (2) For the Feast of Tabernacles: 


poy озю n бу Sy pew лор den e (“May 
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Lr) 


the Redeemer spread a tabernacle of peace over the 
people that He hath chosen among all peoples”). 
In signing these * reshuts," Ascoli added to his name 
the word n, which seems to correspond to the verse 
of Psalms ** 7чоп мам (“Let thy mercies also 
come unto me, O Lord,” Ps. cxix. 41). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Landshutb, *Ammude ha- Abodah, p. 104; 
2012. Litcraturgesch. p. 523 ; Mortara, Indice Alfabetica, 
8. V. L Bn 


L. G. 

ASEFAH: Technical term for the meetings of 
the members of the Jewish communities of Poland 
and Lithuania. In cases of importance, the director 
of the “Kahal” ("^ parnes hodesh ") gave the order 
to the “shammash” of the“ kahal-stübel? (the ser- 
vant of the oflice) to call the prominent members of 
the *kahal" to a conference. All the important 
affairs of the community, the internal as well as the 
external, including in the latter communications 
from the government authorities, were brought be- 
fore the Asefah. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Berlin. Ocherk Etnografit Yerreiskaro 

JNarodonaseleniya v Rossii, p. 54, St. Petersburg, 1861. 

| H. R. 

ASENATH.-— Biblical Data: Daughter of 
Poti-pherah, priest of On, and wife of Joseph (Gen. 
xli. 45). The name is apparently Egyptian; but no 
satisfactory explanation has yet been proposed. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: That Joseph, 


. called “the righteous ” (Book of Wisdom x. 13; Ab. 


R. N. xvi., and elsewhere), should have married a 
heathen wife seemed objectionable to the Rabbis; 
and they consequently state that she was the child 
of Dinah, the daughter of Jacob, born after violence 
had been done her by Shechem, the son of Hamor 
(Pirke R. El. xxxviii.; Midr. Abkir, quoted in Yalk., 


Gen. 146; Targ. Yer. Gen. xli. 45, xlvi. 20; Midr. 


Aggadah, ed. Buber, i. 97). When her brothers 
had learned of the birth of an illegitimate child in 
their family, they wanted to kill the child in order 
to prevent public disgrace. But Jacob placed upon 
the child's neck a talismanic plate engraved with the 
name of God, and—according to one version—left her 
exposed under a thorn-bush (9p, *seneh," whence 
the name of the girl, * Asenath"), and the angel Ga- 
briel carried her to the house of Potiphar in Egypt, 
where the latter's wife, being childless, reared her 
as her owndaughter. According to another version 

(Маг. Aggadah, L. c.), Jacob had the child exposed 

under the walls of Egypt. Her cryingattracted tho 

attention of Potiphar, who was passing at the time. 

Stories about Asenath, somewhat similar to the Mid- 

rashic traditions, are found in Syriac and Arabic 

literatures. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, in Rev. Et. Juives, xxii. 87-02; Payne 
рд Mia T Succes Кызай, Sachau, in Kurzes 
Syriac: and Goldziher, in Jeschurun, VIII. SL. for the Arabic. 
J. SR. . K. 


ASENATH (in Greek 'Ace), LIFE AND 


CONFESSION OR PRAYER OF: A Greek 


Apocrypha of pronounced Jewish character, with 
only one small Christian interpolation. It contains 
а Midrashic story of the conversion of Asenath, the 
wife of Joseph, and of her magnanimity toward her 
enemies, For a long time known only through an 
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abridged Latin translation embodied in Vincent of 
Beauvais’ “Speculum Historiale,” ch. ex viii.-cxxiv., 
it was first published in full by P. Batiffol, after four 
manuscripts, in his * Studia Patristica,” Paris, 1889- 
90, with a valuable introduction. A fragment had 
previously appeared in Fabricius, “Codex Pseudepi- 
graphicus Veteris Testamenti," ii. 85-102. A Syriac 
translation of the sixth century, discovered by As- 
semani (sce Wright, “Syriac Literature," in * Encyc. 
Brit." xxii. 855 ef seq)., is published in Land's * Anec- 
dota Syriaca," jii. 18—46, and rendered into Latin 
by Oppenheim. Fabula Josephi et Asenathw Apoc- 
ry pha,” Berlin, 1886. An Armenian translation 
appeared in“ Revue Polyhistoire,” 1885, 200-206, 
and 1886, pp. 25-34, and in the “Armenian Collec- 
tion of Apoerypha of the Old Testament,” Venice, 
1896, On the Slavonic version, see Bonwetsch, in 
Harnack, "Gesch. d. Altchristl, Literatur," i. 915; 
on the Ethiopie version, Dillman, in Herzog-Plitt, 
* Real-Encyklopüdie,? 2d ed., xii. 366. Neither the 
rabbinical nor the patristic literature has preserved 
any trace of the story. 

The book consists of two parts. The first, which 
is the larger, and which has given it the name of 

“Prayer or Confession of Asenath,” 
Hodel of a presents Asenath as a model of a Jew- 
Proselyte. ish proselyte in the light of Hellenistic 

propaganda. Asenath, the daughter 
of Potiphar (Pentephres), priest of Heliopolis (On), 
a rich man and chief counselor of Pharaoh, far sur- 
passed the Egyptian maidensin beauty; forshe was 
“tall like Sarah, handsome like Rebekah, and fair 
like Rachel,” and the fame of her beauty filled the 
land. Reared in great luxury but in entire seclu- 
sion, a worshiper of idols, she thinks only of marry- 
ing Pharaoh's son; and when her father proposes 
to her that she become the wife of Joseph, “the 
mighty man of God," who honored him with a visit, 
she proudly refuses because he has been a slave and 
owes his release from prison only to his skill in in- 
terpreting dreams, But on seeing Joseph's beauty 
when sitting alone at table (compare Gen. xliii. 32, 
reversed in the spirit of Dan. i. 5), she falls in love 
with him, as do all the Egyptian women (compare 
Yalk. and Targ. Yer. on Gen. xlix. 22; Koran, sura 
xii. 30). 

Joseph, on learning from Asenath's father that 
she is a pure-minded woman who has never seen 
a man before, gladly receives her like a sister, but 
refuses to kiss her, saying: 

It is not befitting a pious man who blesses the living God 
with his lips, who eats the blessed bread of life, drinks of the 
blessed cup of immortality. and anoints himself with the oil of 
incorruption, to kiss a foreign woman who blesses dead and 
dumb idols with her lips, eating the bread of death from their 
table, drinking of thetr libations from the cup of treachery, and 
anointing herself with the ointment of perdition. In fact, a 
pious man kisses besides his mother and his sister only hls own 


wife: nor does a pious woman kiss a strange man ; for this is an 
abomination before the Lord God.” | 


When Asenath bursts into tears, Joseph compas- 
sionately lays nis hand upon her head, praying that 
the God of his father Israel, the Creator of the Uni- 
verse, who calleth men from darkness to light, from 
error to truth, and from death to life (compare Philo, 
“De Prnitentia,” i. and ii.; “De Nobilitate," vi.), 
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may renew her with His holy spirit that she may | 


Ascoli 
Asenath 


eat of the bread of His life, drink of the cup of His 
blessing, and join her to the number of His people 
He had chosen before the Creation of the universe, во 
that she may partake of the bliss prepared for His 
chosen ones in the life everlasting. Asenath returns 
to her rooms, aud with bitter tears, repenting of her 
idolatrous practises, spends eight days in fasting 
and penance; putting on sackcloth, strewing ashes 
upon her head, lying on the floor strewn with ashes, 
and foregoing sleep at night. She takes her costly 
ropes and jewelry and throws them down on the 
Street, in order that the poor may sell them for their 
needs; destroys all her idols of silver, gold, and pre- 
cious stones in accordance with rabbinical law (sce 
‘Abodah Zarah 434-44), and casts them to the needy 
for their use; while all the edible things prepared for 
her godsshethrowstothedogs. Being 

Asenath's well-nigh exhausted from fasting and 

Penitence. weeping, she at first feels utterly for- 
saken, having brought the hatred of 

her parents and kinsmen upon herself by despising 
their gods; yet she lacks the courage to pray with 
polluted lips to *the jealous God of Joseph, the God 
who hates idolaters." Finally, the thought that He 
is also a merciful and compassionate God, the Father 
of the orphaned, the comfort of the broken-hearted, 
and the helper of the persecuted, fortifies her to offer 
a supplication, echoing the deepest longing of a God- 
seeking soul, full of saintly humility and contrition. 

The prayer, which is a long one, shows indisputa- 
ble elements of Essene lore. Asenath begins with 
an address to God as “Creator of the 
Universe, who fastened the foundation- 
stones of the earth upon the abyss so 
that they do not sink; who spoke and 
all things were made; and whose word is the life of 
all creatures.” She then makes a confession of her 
sins in words familiar to the Jew acquainted with 
the ancient liturgy: : 

" Have pity on me, О Lord ; for I have greatly sinned, trans- 
gressed, and done evil. Knowingly апа unknowingly, I have 
sinned by worshiping idols and by polluting my lips by their 
sacrificial meal. I am not worthy to open my mouth to speak 


to Thee, О Lord—I, the wretched daughter of Potiphar, once 80 
proud and haughty.” 


Still more characteristic.is her petition: 


I take refuge with Thee, O Lord. As the little child fees 
in fear to the father, and the father takes it to his bosom, so do 
Thou stretch forth Thy hands as a loving father and save me 
from the enemy who pursues me as a lion, from Satan, the 
father of the Egyptian gods, who desires to devour me because 
I have despised his children, the Egyptian gods. Deliver me 
from his hands, lest he cast me into the fire; lest the monster of 
the deep [léviathan] eat me up, and I perish forever. Save 
me; for my father and mother deny me, and I have no hope 
nor refuge but Thy mercy, O Lover of men, Helper of the 
broken-hearted! There is no father so good and sweet as Thou, 
О Lord. All the houses my father gives me as possessions are 
for a time and perishable; but the houses of Thy possesslon, O 
Lord, are indestructible and last forever." 


On the morning of the eighth day an angel ap- 


The 
Prayer. 


_pears to her resembling Joseph, but with a face like 


lightning, and with eyes like beams of fire, the cap- 
tain of the host of the Lord (Michael). He tells her 
to wash, and to exchange her garments of mourn- 
ing for garments of beauty—for as a pure virgin she 
needs no veil—and then announces to her that “from 
that day on she should be reborn, while eating the 
blessed bread of life, and drinking the cup filled wich 


Asenath 


mortality, and anointing herself with the blessed 
Н оѓ incorruption, and, that her name should be 
written in the book of life never to be effaced.” 
She should no longer be called“ Asenath” (MDN), 
but City of Refuge (“ Manos" DÐ). for through 
her many Gentiles (é4v7) should take refuge under 
the wings of the divine Shekinah (compare; Rev. 
xiii. 6), and under her walls those that turn to 
God, the Most Kigh, should find protection in re- 
pentance. (This is clearly the meaning of tlie orig- 
inal text; and what follows defies explanation.) The 
angel then prepares her for the arrival of Joseph as 
her bridegroom, and tells her to put on her bridal 
gown, “prepared from the beginning of the world,” 
which glad tidings she receives with a prayer of 
thanksgiving to the Lord “who rescued her from 
darkness and led her from the deep abyss unto light.” 
She then orders bread and wine to be set before 
the angel; but nothing is said of the eating of the 
bread and the drinking of the wine to which Joseph 
and the angel had both alluded in connection with 
her looked-for conversion. Instead of this, a mirac- 
ulous incident is told. A honeycomb of wondrous 
odor is provided by the angel— prepared, as he says, 
by the bees of paradise from the dew of the roses, 
as food for the angels and all the elect 
Christian ones of God. "The angel puts some 
Inter- into the mouth of Asenath, saying: 
polation. “Behold, thou eatest the bread of life 
and drinkest the cup of immortality, 
and art anointed with the ointment of incorruption. 
Behold, thy flesh shall bloom with the fountain of 
the Most High, and thy bones fatten like the cedars 
of the garden of God; thy youth shall not sce old 
age and thy beauty shall never vanish; but thou 
shalt be like the walled mother-city for all (Syriac 
Version, “who take refuge with the name of the 
Lord God, the King of all the worlds”). Here again 
allusion is made to the Hebrew noun “ manos” (refuge) 
for Asenath. Then, in several manuscripts and the 
Syriac translation, the story is told that the angel 
makes a cross over the honeycomb with his finger 
and the same is turned into blood. Another miracle 
follows. Some bees are slain by the angel, but rise 
again, thus symbolizing the resurrection. Obviously, 
this episode is an interpolation by a Christian writer, 
who removed the passage relating to the eating of 
the covenant bread and the drinking of the covenant 
wine alluded to aftetward. Asenath, however—the 
main story continues—tells the angel to bless also 
her seven virgins; and he does so, calling them seven 
columns of the“ City of Refuge,” and wishing them 
also to attain eternal life. He then disappears in a 
fiery chariot drawn by lightning-like horses. 
Asenath then washes her face with pure water 
from the well, and behold! her whole being is trans- 
formed. She is amazed at her own beauty; and 
when she goes to meet Joseph he does not recognize 
her. She tells him; “I have cast all my idols from 
me; and, behold! aman from heaven came to me to- 
day and gave me of the bread of life, and I ate, and 
I drank of the blessed cup, and he gave me the name 
‘City of Refuge,’ saying, ‘In thee many heathen 
willseek refugein God.’” Joseph, in return, blesses 
her, saying: “God has laid the foundation of thy 
walls; and the children of the living God shall dwell 
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in the city of thy refuge, and the Lord God will be 
their King forever." They then kiss each other. 
(The rather strange symbolism contained in the nar- 
rative, Which saysthat Joseph kissed her three times, 
thereby giving her the breath of life, the breath of 
wisdom, and the breath of truth, is hardly part of 
the original story.) Joseph accepts Asenatli's invi- 


tation to partake of the meal she has prepared, 


Asenath insisting upon being permitted to wash his 
feet. Ascnath's parents and relatives also come to 
partake of the meal, and, greatly amazed at her un- 
conunon beauty, they praise "the Lord who reviveth 

the dead.” | 
The wedding-feast is not given by Potiphar, who 
wanted Joseph to stay with Asenath at once, but by 
Pharaoh himself, who places golden 


Wedding- crownsupon their heads," such as were 

Feast in his house from of old” (that is long 
Given by prepared by God), and makes them 
Pharaoh. kiss each other while he blesses them 


. as father. He has all the princes of 
the land invited, and proclaims the seven days of 
the nuptial festivities to be national holidays, de- 
crecing that whosoever should do any work thereon 
should be put to death. 7 

It is obvious that this is, to all intents, а typical 
story of the conversion of a heathen to Judaism. 
There is no other savior or sin-forgiving power men- 
tioned throughout the book than the God of Israel, 
In fact, the conception of the Shekinah under whose 
wings the heathen came to take refuge, of the power 
of repentance by which all impurity of the soul is 

removed and eternal bliss is secured by 


Typical .the heathen, is so thoroughly Jewish 
Story of that the Christian copyists seem to 
Convert to have been puzzled by it and thus led 
Judaism. into confusion and error, as the manu- 


scripts inch. xv. show, But the lead- 
ing idea of the story becomes clear and intelligible 
only by recurrence to the Hebrew name, “ Asenath,” 
which, by a transposition of the letters, is made to 
read “nasat” (she has fled)—from her idolatry, and 
which also suggests the idea of “manos” (refuge) 
and “nas” (to flee), also taken as “refuge” (Ps, lix. 
17; II Sam. xxii. 3; Deut. xix. 3; and Ex. хуй. 
15). Compare also Tan., Wayera, ed. Buber, ii. 110, 


. where " nisal? occurs in Gen, xxii. 1, and “nes” in 


Ps. 1x. 6; and Yalkut, Judges, iii. 1, where the word 
“* lenassot" is taken in the sense of “refuge”: “God 
is refuge to His worshipers; while from the wicked 
the refuge departs” (Job xi. 20). Every proselyte 
is, according to Philo (“ Ое Monarchia,” i. S 7; “De 
Victimas Offerentibus,” 810; “De Septenario," § 2; 
“ De Creatione Principum," $6; “ De Caritate," § 12; 
“De Ponitentia," §§ 1, 2; “De Execratione," 8 6; 
" Fragmenta ad Ex. xxii." 8 20; compare Num. R. 
vili.), without a natural protector, because he has 
left his parents and his parental faith, and therefore 
seeks refuge under the wings of God as his Protector 
(Ruth ii. 12). This view of the proselyte claiming 
protection in some city of refuge, emphasized by 
Philo, has found expression also in the Halakah (sce 
Sifre, Deut. 259; Targ. Yer. on Deut. xxiii. 16, 17). 
Asenath is presented as the type of a true proselyte 
who, finding herself forsaken when renouncing her 
idolatry, seeks and finds refuge in God. It seems 
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that when the view of Аѕепа 5 having been a prose- 
lyte was superseded by the theory that she was the 
daughter of Dinah (see AsENATI), Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, the foster-mother of Moses, replaced her in rab- 
binical tradition. She was represented asa prosely te 
who went to wash herself clean from the idolatry of 
her father's house, and became Bithyah, * the daugh- 
ter of the Lord” (Sotah 125; Meg. 18a; Ex. R. i.; 
Lev. R. i.). 

The second part of Asenath's Life and Prayer is 
of a different character. It resembles the heroic 
legends told of the sons of Jacob in the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs and in the Book of the Jubi- 
lecs; and its lesson is simply ethical: the pious ought 
to show magnanimity toward his enemy. On the 
twenty-first day of the second month in the second 
year of the famine, Jacob went with his family to 
live in Goshen, and Ascnath went to sce him because 
he was to her asa father and as a god. But she was 
amazed at his beautiful appearance, as he, with his 
thick snow-white hair and long white. beard, resem- 
bled a robust youth with arms and shoulders like an 
angel (Gen. R. Ixv.), and with the thighs, legs, and 
feet of a giant. 

: Jacob blessed her and, according to the Syriac 
translation, said to her, “Thou art like one who re- 
turneth from the battle-field after a long absence.” 
Datiffol thinks that this refers to the rabbinic view 
that she was the daughter of Dinah; but the allu- 
sion israther vague. More striking is it that Simeon 
and Levi, the two avengers of Dinah, accompany 
Asenath and Joseph, and play a prominent part as 
the protectors of Asenath in the event that follows. 
Levi, “whom Asenath loved more than all the other 
brothers of Joseph—because as a prophet and a 
saint he read the heavenly writings and disclosed 
them (in true Essene fashion) to Asenath in secret, 
having seen her place of bliss in & diamond-walled 
city in the highest heaven "—went to the right of 

ЖИ, Asenath, and Simeon to the left as 

Jacob's 


they journeyed home. But the son 
Heroic of Pharaoh, Gn seeing Asenath, fell 
Sons. in love with her, and sent for Simeon 


and Levi, offering them great treasures 
if they would aid him in obtaining Asenath, who 
was, as he says, betrothed to him before Joseph took 
her to wife; but they refused to do so. When Pha- 
raoh's son unsheathed his sword to kill them, Simeon 
intended to slay him; but Levi restrained his im- 
petuosity, whispering to him, We are God-fearing 
men; and it is not befitting that we should requite 
evil for evil.“ The son of Pharaoh fell into a swoon 
when he saw drawn from their scabbards the swords 
with which the two brothers had avenged the vio- 
lence perpetrated by Shechem against their sister. 
But he succeeded in winning, by some tale of 
falschood, the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah to aid him 
in his plans. Dan and Gad at once agreed, and 
started that Same night, each with five hundred war- 
riors at his side, and with fifty spcarmen of horses to 
form the vanguard. Naphtali and Asher followed, 
though they had at first tried to dissuade their 
brothers from acting so wickedly against their father 
and brother. 
The son of Pharaoh, angry at his father’s love for 
Joseph, made an unsuccessful attempt to slay his 


parent. He then went with six hundred spearmen 
to capture Asenath. Joseph had gone to the capital 
to sell corn, and Asenath was left with six hundred 
men as her body-guard, Benjamin being at her side 
in the chariot, when. suddenly, from behind the 
thicket at the roadside where they had Jain in am- 
bush, the spearmen of Pharaoh's son came forth and 
began an attack upon Asenath's body- 
Attack on guard. Asenath, when she saw Pha- 
Asenath's raoh’s son, called upon the name of 
Body- the Lord, and fled from her chariot: 
Guard. but Benjamin, a Jad of nincteen with: 
the power of a young lion, leaped 
from the chariot, and filling his hand with stones 
gathered from a ravine, cast one (like David) against 
the right, temple of the son of Pharaoh, inflicting a 
deep wound which threw him from his horse to the 
ground half dead. Then he wounded in like man- 
ner fifty of the spearmen who were with Pharaoh’s 
son; and they fell down dead before him. 

In the meantime Levi, who by his prophetic power 
realized Asenath's danger, called his brothers, the 
sons of Leah, to arms; and they pursued the men 
who lay in wait for Asenath, killing them all. The 
sons of Bilhah and Zilpah, however, fled before 
them, and with drawn swords hurried toward Ase- 
nath and Benjamin, intending to slay them; but at 
the prayer of Ascnath, behold! their swords fell out 
of their hands to the ground and were turned into 
ashes. The sons of Bilhah and Zilpah implored her 
forgiveness, entreating her to save them from the 
hands of their brothers; and she pardoned them and 
told them to hide behind the thicket until she had 
succeeded in pacifying their brothers. This she did, 
telling them to spare their brothers and not to requite 
evil for evil; and when Simeon in his violent rage 
wanted to be the avenger of wrong, she entreated 
him again, saying, " Do not requite evil for evil, let 
the Lord avenge the wrong, but do you show for- 
giveness.” Meantime the son of Pharaoh had risen 
from the ground, blood issuing from his mouth and 
forehead, and as Benjamin was about to strike him 
down, Levi seized his hand, saying, * Do not do this, 
brother, for we are pious men and it does not befit 
us to requite evil for evil, or to smite a fallen enemy. 
Assist me in healing his wounds; and if he recover, 
he will be our friend, and his father, Pharaoh, will 
be our father." Levi then lifted the son of Pharaoh 
from the ground, washed and bandaged his wound, 

placed him upon his horse, and brought 
Levi's bim to Pharaoh, who received him with 
Mag- bis paternal blessing. . On the third 
nanimity. day after his arrival the son of Pha- 
raoli died, and his father, who was 109 
years old, overcome with grief, soon followed. Pha- 
raoh bequeathed the crown to Joseph, who ruled over 
Egypt forty-eight years, and then left the throne to 
Pharaoh's youngest son, who, being an infant at the 
time of his father's death, was left in charge of Jo- 
seph, who became a father to him, 

This second part of tlie book has, as far as can be 
seen, left no trace either in rabbinical or patristic 
literature. Thê rôle played by the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah is, however, the ватпе аз Їз ascribed to them 
in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (Test. 
Patr., Dan. 1 and Gad 1; but in Gen. R. Ixxxiv.; 
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Jer. Peah i. 1, p. 16a; Тага. Yer. to Gen. xxxvii. 2, 
somewhat different). At any rate the ethical maxim, 
not to requite evil for evil, but to be magnanimous 
toward the enemy, is decidedly Jewish. A Ciüris- 
tian writer would most certainly have emphasized 
the teaching: * Love your enemies" (Matt. v. 44). 
he book as a whole belongs to the IIellenistie 
propaganda literature by which Jewish writers en- 
deavored to win the non-Jewish world for the Jew- 
ish faith. while at the same time eagerly representing 
their Hebrew ancestors as pliysical as well as moral 
heroes. See PROSELYTES. K. 


ASH: The A. V. rendering of the Hebrew *oren" 
(Isa. xliv. 14); R. V. has “fir-tree,” According to 
Tanhum (quoted in Gesenius, “Thesaurus,” under 
TS), the word was used in later Hebrew in the sense of 
“mast.” The plural, *oranim "—for which IIai Gaon 
uses the Aramaic form “ornan is mentioned in the 
Mishnah (Parah iii. 89) between cedars and cy presses. 
The tree belongs to the family of the conifers, has 


other Meir Ash, whose official family-name was Ei- 
senstaedter, author of “Imre Esh” (Words of Fire), 
Unghvar, 1864. He was rabbi of Unghvar, and died 
Dec. 27, 1861. "The pun on BR as “ йге” may also 
underlie the titles of the works of the first Mefr Ash, 
as, for instance, his Panim Mefrot ” (The Shining 

Face). See NAMES. | 


ASH, ABRAHAM JOSEPH: Talmudist ; born 
in Semyatitch, Russia, about 1813; died in New 
York city May 6, 1888. Coming to the United 
States in 1852, he helped to organize, in New York 
city, the first Russian-American congregation, Bet 
ha-Midrash ha-Gadol, and eight years later һе was 
clected its rabbi. In this capacity he served till his 
death, with the exception of brief intervals in which 
he made futile attempts to engage in business, seek- 
ing to free himself from dependence on the rabbinate 
for a livelihcod. He strenuously opposed the en- 
deavor by some of the Reform rabbis in 1886 to de- 
liver Jectures in Orthodox congregations, and he 


hard wood, and a tall, smooth, straight stem. This | wrote an open protest headed with the Talmudic 
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CONGREGATION, 
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(Congregation recite till ** Aofi,” when Cantor proceeds.) 
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‘sham - nu, ba - - gad - 


{гез - passed, have been 


agrees with tradition and etymology. The Targum 
renders the word “urna,” a Hexaplar addition to the 
Septuagint zirve; Jerome translates it pinus; while 
Maimonides and Tanhum explain it to be a kind of 
cedar. This, together with the evidence that comes 
from the Assyrian and Syriac equivalents, makes it 
evident that the term denotes some kind of fir. 
The most acceptable suggestion is that of Tristram, 
who sees in it the Aleppo pine (Pinus JHalepensis). 
The word is not to be confounded with “aron,” 
which occurs in the Talmud as the name of the 
laurel-tree. 

J. JR. C. L. 

ASH (also Asch [w'w]): A family name which is 
an abbreviation of “ALT SCHUL” or “Eisenstadt” 
(Око Pon). Such abbreviations are especially 
frequent in names of which the second part begins 
with the sound “в,” for which the Hebrew puts w. 
So “Lasch” (2˙0). is put for “Lichtenstadt,” and 
“ Nasch" ()) for “ Nikolsburg." The name “Ash” 
for ^ Eisenstadt " is found in the case of Meïr Ash, 
rabbi of that place, died June 7,1744. His descend. 
ant, Abraham Zebi Hirsch, rabbi of Ottynia, who died 
Aug. 21, 1808, signs his name * Eisenstadt." “Ash” 
is also found as an abbreviation in the name of an- 


| nu, ga 
faith - less, have 


- zal - nu, dib - bar - nu do - f. 
rob - bed, have spo - ken base - ly. 


legal phrase, pron mens pon meb np (“What 
right has the ox of the damager in the premises 
of the one damaged! *). 4 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. D. Eisenstein, Russ.-Am. Jew. Cong. diri. 
Jew, Hist. Publ. No. 9, pp. 64-71. 


A. J. D. E. 


ASHATINU (DDN, “we have trespassed ?): The ` 
old shorter form of the confession of sin (* Widdui “), 
mentioned in the Talmud and in the * Didache" 
(first century c. £.), in which each letter of the He- 
brew alphabet is successively utilized as the initial 
of an acknowledgment of wrong-doing, the round 
number of twenty-four expressions being reached, 
after the usual fashion, by the threefold employment 


of the last letter, м. Originally chanted by cantor 


and congregation together in а monotone or a sim- 
ple intonation of breadth and majesty, its rendering 
among many Polish congregations in the repetition 
of the " Amidot “ on the Day of Atonement typically 


illustrates degeneration of the traditional congre- 


gational setting of a solemn passage ‘into florid elab- 
oration by a soloist. Originally leading the people 
by dictating to them word by word, the precentor 
came to be satisfied to start them in each of the sec- 
tions into which the occasional use of an accusative 
noun marked off the succession of otherwise intran- 


17? 


sitive verbs, and, when the congregation had sub- 

sided into silence, to complete the section himself in 

a melismatic solo after the manner shown on page 176. 
A. F. L. C. 


ASHAN: Town in the domain of Judah (Josh. 
xv. 42), but which was in the actual possession of 


(which may simply be a corruption of * Ashan *) is 


given instead. Chor-ashan (or, rather, Bor-ashan) of. 


I. Sam. xxx. 30 is perhaps the same as Ashan. 
J. JR. G. B. L. 


ASH‘ARIYA: Mohammedan theological sect, 
founded at the beginning of the tenth century by 
Abu cl-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (“the Hairy") Its aim was 
to combat doctrines taught by the Rationalists (Mo- 
tazilites), and at the same time to moderate the un- 
compromising rigidity of the views of the Orthodox 
party. The principal points of controversy between 
the Orthodox and the Motazilites were: (1) the pre- 
existence of the Koran, (2) predestination of human 
acts, and (3) the divine attributes. While the Mo- 
tazilites asserted that the Koran was created, the 


Orthodox held that the Koran existed before the ` 


creation of the world (compare the same view held 
by the Rabbis regarding the Torah Sifre, 'Ekeb. 37; 
Pes. 54a; Ned. 395: Gen. R. i; Tan., Naso, 19; 
Tanna debe Elivahu i. 31; and Pirke R. El. iii.). 

The Ash'ariya, as an intermediate party, main- 
tained that if the book, in the form in which it is 
transmitted, had been created, still its principles 
must have existed before the world. Again, while 
the Orthodox, taking the Koran literally, believed 
that human actions were determined by the will of 
God, as laid down in an eternal law, the Motazilites, 
refuting this doctrine as bein g contrary to the spirit 
of divine justice, insisted on man's perfect freedom 
to do either good or evil, which accordingly meets 
with reward or punishment hereafter. The Ash- 
‘ariya, ascribing divine authority to the word of the 
Koran, could not but give their adhesion to the be- 
lief of the Orthodox; but, in order to preserve a 
semblanee of freedom for man, and of justice for 
God, they conceded to man the benefit of making 
the first efforts toward the realization of the predes- 
tined plans of God for good and evil—a theory de- 
clared by Aaron ben Elijah the Karaite (“‘Ez Hay- 
yim") to be unintelligible, 
Motazilites, the Ash'ariya asserted the existence of 
attributes distinct from God's essence; still they dif- 
fered from the Orthodox in admitting that the an- 
thropomorphisms found in the Koran are not to be 
taken literally. 

In discussing the questions of the divine attributes, 
many Jewish philosophers were influenced by the 
Ash'ariya (compare Hasdai Crescas, “Or Adonai,” 
рр. 22 et seq.), but not so in regard to the freedom of 
man’s will, as they all strove as far as possible to 
reconcile the omniscience of God with man's abso- 
lute freedom of action. | | 

At first the Ash'ariya found few adherents; for 
while the Orthodox objected to the concessions made 
to the Motazilites, the more enlightened element felt 
dissatisfied with the meager results of the compro- 
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In cpposition to the . 


Ash 
Ashdod 


mise. In thecourse of a Century, however, the Ash- 
‘ariya triumphed over the Motazilites, Abu Bekr 
al-Bakillani, as the head of the school, svstematized 
the doctrines of the Ash‘ariya, laying the foundation 
of the new Kalam, or scholastic theology. 

Bakillani taught the existence of atoms and of the 
vacuum—theories which were severely attacked 
by Maimonides (“ Moreh,” i. 72, iij. 17). The Ash- 
‘ariya likewise proclaimed the real existence of the 
negative attributes. For instance. according to this 
sect, weakness is not mere absence of Strength, but 
а positive quality (compare “ Torot ha-Nefesh,” iii, . 
where Bahya concurs in this idea, basing it on the 
Biblical verse, *I form the light, and create dark- 
ness: I make peace, and create evil” (а. xlv. 1]). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shahrastani, pp. 98 ef 8éq.; Ton Khalilkam, 

ed. Slone, i. 673; Abu el-Festia, Varik, ed. Constantino le, ff. 

$5: Munk, Mélanges, рр. 324 ef »e4.: Spitta. Zur esch. 


Abu el-Hasan al-Ash'ari, рр. 26 et »eq.; Franz Delitzsc 
Ez Hayyim, рр. 302-307, 1 E 
K. I. Bn. 


ASHBEL: Asonof Ben jamin (Gen. xlvi. 21, and 
in the genealogical list of I Chron. viii 1) The 
gentilic name “ Ashbelite " is found in Num. xxvi. 38. 

J. JR. G. D. L. 


ASHDOD (Assyrian Asdüdu, Greek Azotos): 
The northernmost of the five royal cities of the Phi- 
listines, two to three miles from the seacoast, about 


half-way between Gaza and Joppa. In ISam. vi. 


17 it is mentioned first among the principal Philis- 
tine cities; and the Ark of the Lord is brought first 
to that place as a trophy (I Sam. v. ef seg.) Amos 
(iii. 9) gives Ashdod as the representative of ail Phi- 
listine cities, but Ashdod is placed second in the list 
in Amos, i. 8, and fourth in Zech. ix. 6. Judah's 
claim upon Ashdod (Josh. xv. 46) is to be consid- 
ered as merely theoretical, as Josh. xiii. 3 proves. 
The capture by King Uzziah (II Chron. xxvi. 0)is . 
usually treated by modern critícs as probably unhis- 
torical. It is not certain tliat the petty king Dagan- 
takala of the El-Amarna tablets resided in Ashdod. 
Asdüdu led the revolt of Philistines, J udeans, Edom- 
ites, and Monbites against Assyria after expelling 
the king Akhimeti, whom Sargon had installed in. 
stead of his brother Azuri. Gath (Gimtu) belonged 
to the kingdom of Ashdod at that time. But the 
Assyrian general subjected Ashdod in 711 в.с. (com- 
pare Isa. хх. 6, and “C. I. O. T." pp. 87 e geg.), and 
the usurper, Yawani, fled. Mitinti was king in the 
time of Sennacherib; Akhimilki in the reign of Esar- 
haddon. Psammetichus of Egypt is reported to 
have besieged the great city Azotus for twenty-nine 
years (Herodotus, ii. 157). The reference to “the 
remnant of Ashdod ” (Jer. xxv. 26; compare Zeph. 
ii. 4) is interpreted as an allusion to this event. In 
Neh. iv. 1, the Ashdodites seem still to represent 
the whole nation of the Philistines, as well asin Neh. 
xiii. 28, so that xiii. 24, the “speech of Ashdod” 
(which the younger generation of the Jews vegan to 
adopt), would be the Philistine dialect. Winckler 
(* Gesch. Israels," p. 294) explains the use of that 
name by the fact that Ashdod was nearest to Jerusa- 
lem of the Philistine cities. Yet the simplest expla- 
nation seems to remain, that Ashdod was still the 
lender among those cities even in Greek times. Judas 
Maccabieus does not seem to have conquered Azotus 


a. 


Ashdod . 
Asher 
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itself (I Macc. iv. 15, v. 68), but Jonathan (20. x. 84, 
xi. 4) destroyed it and burned the old temple of 
Dagon (compare I Sam. v. 2, 3; sce also 7b. xvi. 10). 
According to Josephus, “ Ant.” xiii. 15, § 4, Alexan- 
der Jannus possessed it (contrast ^ B. J.” i. 7, S 7). 
Pompey restored its independence (* D. J." i. 6, & 4), 
which apparently means only that he reconstructed 
its walls. It belonged tothe dominion of Herod and 
Salome (^ Ant." xvii. 18,89). Vespasian had to take 
it by force (^ B. J.” iv. 180): so that the Jewish in- 
habitants must have been in the majority. The 
New Testament mentions Azotus in one passage 
only (Acts viii. 40). The modern Esdüd is an in- 


=o heel — nus Doc 4 2 — — 2 


tiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. 
He subsequently visited Paris, Berlin, and other 
European cities, acquiring professional experience. 
Ashenheim practised for some time in London, lec- 
turing frequently and being an active contributor to 
the Anglo-Jewish press. He emigrated to Jamaica 
in 1843 and settled at Kingston, where he practised 
till 1850, when he removed to Falmouth, a port on 
the north coast of Jamaica. In addition to his prac- 
tise, and lectures more or less connected with his 
profession, he addressed the publie, through the 
press, on sanitary reform and on compulsory vacci- 
nation, of which he was an able advocate. At Fal- 
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GENERAL VIEW OF MODERN ASHDOD. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils) 


significant village nearly four miles from the sea. 
To the west of the wooded height on which the vil- 
lage stands, traces of the ancient harbor—now known 
as Minet el-Kal‘a—can still be seen. The statement 
of Ptolemy and Josephus that it wasa maritime city, 
is explained by the possession of a harbor on the 
shore, which is called “ Azotus by the Sea” (“ Ant.” 
хїп. 15, § 4). This piace has been compared with 
the Asdudimmu mentioned by Sargon, but the com- 
parison is hardly justified. See PHILISTINES. 
J. JR. W. M. M. 


ASHDOTH-PISGAH: The declivities of the 
Pisgah range on the east of the Jordan, which were 
handed over to the Reubenites (Deut. iii. 17, iv. 49; 
Jos. xiii. 20) (see PrsGAHR). 

J. IR. G. B. L. 


ASHENHEIM, LOUIS: Scotch physician and 
surgeon; born at Edinburgh 1817; died at Jamaica 
Nov. 26, 1858. Educated in his native city, he ob- 
tained honors at the university, and became a licen- 


mouth he rendered valuable services during an out- 
break of cholera. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Falmouth Advertiser, Oct., 1858; Falmouth 
Post, Oct., 1858; Jewish Chronicle, Dec. 3 and 10, 1858. 


J. G. L. 


ASHER.—Biblical Data: The eighth son of 
the patriarch Jacob, and the traditional progenitor 
of the tribe Asher. He is represented as the younger 
brother of Gad; these two being the sons of Zilpah, 


26). Four sons and one daughter were born to Asher 
in Canaan, who went down with him to Egypt (Gen. 
Xlvi. 17). See ASHER, TRIBE AND TERRITORY; and 
on the general view to be taken of the tribes of 
Isracl, TRIBES, TWELVE. 

J. JR. J. F. McC. 


— In Rabbinical Literature: For a time Asher 
was not on good terms with his brothers, because he 
had informed them of Reuben's sin against his step- 
mother Bilhah, and they would not believe him; 
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indeed they reproached him instead. Not until 
Reuben repented and confessed his crime did they 
realize their injustice toward Asher. From the first 
he had had no evil intentions against Reuben; in 
fact he was the very one whose endeavor it had 
always been to reconcile the brothers, especially 
when they disputed as to who among them was des- 
tined to be the ancestor of the priests (Sifre, Deut. 
855). In the Test. Patr., Asher, 5, Asher is regarded 
as tlie example of a virtuous man who with single- 
mindedness strives only for the general good. 

Asher married twice. His first wife was 'Adon, 
а great -granddaughter of Ishmael; his second, 
HWadurah, a granddaughter of Eber and a widow. 
By her first marriage IIadurah had a daughter 
SERAH, whom Asher treated as affectionately as if 
she had been of his own flesh and blood, so that the 
Bible itself speaks of Serah as Asher's daughter 
(“Sefer ha-Yashar, Wayesheb v). Accordin E to the 
Book of Jubilees (xxxiv. 20), Asher's wife was 
named “Iyon” (probably пуу, „dove v). 

Asher's descendants in more than one regard dé- 
served their name (^ Asher” meaning “happiness ”). 
The tribe of Asher was the one most blessed with 
male children (Sifre, l.e.); and its women were so 
beautiful that priests and princes Sought them in 
marriage (Gen. R. Ixxi., end). The abundance of 
oil in the land possessed by Asher so enriched the 
tribe that none of them needed to hire a habitation 
(Gen. R. J. c.); and the soil was so fertile that in times 
of scarcity, and especially in the Sabbatical year, 
Asher provided all Israel with olive-oil (Sifre, Lc. ; 
Men. 85b; Targ. Yer. on Deut. xxxiii. 24). The Ash- 
erites were also renowned for wisdom (Men. L. c.). 

J. SR. L. G. 


ASHER, Tribe and Territory. — Biblical 
Data: The fortune of Asher is foreshadowed in 
the BLEssING or JACOB, where it is said: “ Asher, his 
fcod shall be rich, and he shall yield the dainties of 
a king” (Gen. xlix. 20, Hebr.). Until the settlement 
in Canaan, the tribe stood in honor. Of its lot in 
Egypt there is no record; but after the Exodus 

its men numbered 41,500 stron g (Num. 
 Bituation. i. 41); and at the close of the desert 

march the census showed that it had 
reached 53,400 (Num. xxvi. 47). During the jour- 
neyings the tribe had its station between Dan and 
Naphtali, north of the Tabernacle (Num. ii. 25 et 
8е0.). It also had its representative amon g the tribal 
chiefs sent to spy out the land of Canaan (Num. 
xiii. 18). 

The blessing of Moses, delivered, according to 
tradition, at the close of the march, is put forward as 
partly predictive: “Blessed be Asher with descend- 
ants, and let him be pleasing to his brethren, and let 
his foot be dipped in oil" (Deut. xxxiii. 24, Hebr.). 
The material portion of this aspiration, like that of 
Jacob's blessing, was in large measure fulfilled. 
The territory allotted to' Asher (Josh. xix. 24-31) 
was the coast-land extending from Dor (Tanturah) 
on the south to Sidon on the north. It thus in- 
cluded, north of Mount Carmel, the territories of 
Accho, Achzib, Tyre, and Sidon. The coast-land 
West of the shoulder of Carmel, though assigned 
to Asher, was occupied by Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 
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Asher 


11) "The tribe was thus settled on the western 
slopes and valleys of Upper and Lower Galilee 
and on the Phenician plain. Here was some of 
the most productive land in Palestine—pasture, 
wooded hills, and orchards— noted especially for the 
abundance and richness of its olive-oil. On account 
of its remoteness from the centers of national life, 
and its facility 6f communication with the Phenician 
markets, as well as the ease with which it could 

support itself, the tribe speedily be- 


Relations came dissociated from the rest of Is- 
to Other mel, so that it took no part against 
Tribes. the Canaanites with Barak and Deb- 


orah (Judges v. 17) Yet it joined 
in the pursuit of the Midianites after the Victory of 
Gideon (Judges vii. 23). It is also said (I Chron. xii. 
36) that a great host of Asherites offered their sup- 
port to David when he succeeded to the kin gdom of 
Saul, and that some men of the tribe “humbled 
themselves” in the reformation of Hezekiah (II 
Chron. xxx. 11), | 

J. JR. J. F. McC. 

—- Critical View: Asher is one of the most indis- 
tinct and elusive of the tribes of Israel. It is dif- 
cult to fix the boundaries of the tribe's possessions; 
and it is not even certain that it inhabited any ex- 
tensive continuousterritory. There is, as mentioned 


above, no trace of its clansmen south of Carmel; and 


it isnot clearin what sense this district 
was assigned to them. Possibly the 
tradition is based on some migration 
of Asherites northward through that 
region. Many of the towns allotted to them north 
of Carmel can not be identified. But those whose 
Sites are known (among them Cabul, Achshaph, 
Helkath, Neiel) suggest by their location a distribu- 
tion of settlements rather than a compact and well- 
defined tribal possession. Besides the Phenician 
coast cities (Accho, Tyre, Sidon); Beth-dagon further 
inland was probably never Asherite. - | 
Asher appears to have had at no time a close con- 
nection with the body of Israel. Ithad moreat stake 
than any other tribe in the common struggle with 
the northern Canaanites, and yet it held aloof. In 
the light of this outstanding fact, it is not easy to 
understand how ii could have become so loyal at 
any later date as to send 40,000 men to join the 
standard of David (I Chron. xii. 36). The probabil- 
ity of such а statement is lessened by the fact that in | 
the tabulation of the several contingents (verses 98— 
38) the largest quotas are said to have come from the 
tribes that were most remote from the centers of the 
life and activity of Israel. On the whole the con- 
clusion is irresistible that Asher consisted of certain 
clans that were affiliated with portions of Israel, but 
were never incorporated into the body politic. 
Critical opinion is divided as to whether Asher 
was a name originally Israelitish, or whether it was 
adopted by certain of the outlying 
Name and tribesmen from a Canaanitic source, 
Origin. What light does the story of the birth 
of Asher throw on the question? He 
was the full brother of Gad, and the names have the 
same meaning. Gad isa Canaanitish god of fortune, 
and Asher is from a root meaning “ prosperous,” 


Bound- 
aries. 


Asher, Abraham 
Asher b. David 


“happy,” whence the great : Syrian god Asshur. 
But how was this name Asher suggested? А clue 
is perhaps afforded in the fact pointed out by W. 
Max Miller (Asien und Europa," p. 236), that 
“ Ascru" appears on Egyptian monuments аз the 
name of a land and people in western Galilee in the 
fourteenth century B.C. It is conceivable that Is- 
raclitish settlers in that region adopted in this modi- 
fied form the name of their new residence. Such а 
thing was not in itself impossible, since there is evi- 
dence that several of the tribes had territorial desig- 
nations given to them after the Hebrew occupation 
of Canaan. 

There is, however, still the possibility that this 
“Aceru” was itself the name of a Hebrew settlement 
existing from olden time in Palestine and kept up 
independently of the sojourn in Egypt which ended 
with the Exodus. In considering these possibilities 
a good deal must depend upon the analogy of the 
history of the other tribes and their current designa- 
tions—a matter which is itself still very obscure. 


Still another hypothesis has been offered. Jas- 


trow suggests (^J. B. L." xi. 120) that the clan 


Heber of the tribe Asher (I Chron. vii. 31) repre- 


sents the Chabiri of. the El-Amarna 


The tablets, and the brother-clan Malchiel, 
Asherite the Milkili, who figure in the same in- 
Clan scriptions. If this should be correct, 
Heber. the conclusion would be drawn that a 


formidable body of people was nress- 
ing upward from southern Palestine two hundred 
years before the Exodus, and that they finally set- 
tled in western Galilee; leaving perhaps a trace of 
their temporary settlement in the towns south of 
Carmel referred to above as being finally occupied 
by Manasseh. This hypothesis has to contend 
against Ше opinion, now somewhat widely held, that 
the Chabiri were the Hebrews themselves. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the most recent commentaries on the 
Biblical passages cited above. see Kittel. Gesch. der He- 
briler: Meyer, Gesch. des Alterthums; Wellhausen, Isracl- 
it ische und Jüdische Gesch. pp. 15 et seg.: Stade, Gesch. 
des Volkes Israel, i. 172 et aeq. 5 Entstehung des Volkex 


Israel. in Akad. Reden и. Abhandlungen; Jastrow. in 
„L. xi. 120; Barton, ibid. xv. 174; Bernh. Luther, Die 
Israel. Stumme. in Stade's Zeitschrift, 1901, xxi. 12 et seg., 
18 et seg., 41 et seg., 51. 
J. F. McC. 


J. JR. 

ASHER, ABRAHATT (ADOLF): Publisher. 
bibliographer, and editor; born at Kammin, Prussia, 
Aug. 23, 1800; died at Venice, Sept. 1, 1853. He 
‘was destined for a commercial career, and was sent 
for this purpose to England. He settled afterward 
as a jewelry merchant at St. Petersburg, Russia; 
but on one occasion he happened to buy an old 
library. This decided his later career. He gave 
up his former business and devoted himself en- 
tirely to bibliography and publishing. In 1830 he 
removed to Berlin and established himself аз a book- 
seller and publisher; in the former capacity obtain- 
ing the valuable agency for the purchase of foreign 
books for the British Museum. AÀ branch of the firm 
was accordingly established in London. It was 
through the influence of Asher that Joseph Zedner 
was appointed curator of the Hebrew books of the 
British Museum. 

Asher was the author of: “ Bibliographical Essay 
on tle Collection of Voyages and Travels Published 
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1598-1600 by L. Hulsius," Berlin, 1839; und “ Biblio- 
graphical Essay on the Scripiores Iterum Germani- 
carum,” Berlin, 1843. Among the works issued by 
him as publisher are two in particular, for which 
he earned the gratitude of Hebrew scholars: (1) 
Benjamin of Tudela’s * Masa'ot ” (Travels); (2) Con- 
forte’s “Kore ha-Dorot" (Literary History). The 
first he edited, vocalized, and provided with an ex- 
haustive index of the geographical names (London, 
1840); the same in an English translation, with crit- 
ical notes and commentaries by him, by Rapoport 
and Zunz (2 vols., Berlin, 1840-41). He thus made 
accessible to the modern Anglo-Jewish reading pub- 
lic a work that is quite a phenomenon in Hebrew 
literature. At Asher'sinitiative and expense, David 
Cassel revised, edited, and indexed Conforte’s “ Kore 
ha-Dorot "—one of the very few literary sources for 
the life and activities of Oriental and African schol- 
ars in the two centuries after the Spanish expulsion. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica, p. 7. 
J. M. В. 


ASHER, ANSHEL BEN ISAAC: Preacher 
at Prenzlau, Prussia, and teacher in the school 
founded there by his father. In 1701 he published 
at Dessau a collection of discourses under the title 
of “Shemenah Lahmo "with reference to his name 
“Asher” (DNS ПУЛУ» UND: see Gen. xlix. 20)— 
consisting of two parts: the first containing some 
homilies on the Sabbath and tlie holy days, including 
Hanukkah and Purim; and the second on the seven 
solemn occasions of man's life; viz., circumcision, 
redemption of the first-born, “bar mizwah" (relig- 
jous majority), marriage, ordination, burial, and res- 
urrection. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, NO. 515; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. s. v., р. 748. 


L. G. K. 


ASHER, ANSHEL BEN JOSEPH. Se 
ANSCHEL. . 

ASHER, ANSHEL BEN MOSES BAER: 
Talmudist; lived in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. He wrote two works: “Ben Emunim” 
(Son of Faith), Fürth, 1785; and “Hiddat Shim- 
shon ” (Samson’s Riddle), Fürth, 1785. The former 
is a homiletic commentary on the Bible; the latter 
an ethical work, divided into three parts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Stelnschnelder, Cat. Bodl. col. 752; Zedner, 
Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 61. : 
I. BR. 


L. G. 


ASHER, ANSHEL BEN WOLF. Sce WOLF, 
ASHER BEN ANSHEL. 

ASHER, ASHER: Physician; born Feb. 16, 
1837, at Glasgow, Scotland; died Jan. 7, 1889, at 
London, England. He was educated at the high 
school and university of his native city, and was the 
first Jew in Scotland to enter the medical profession. 


In 1862 he went to London and became medical offi- 


cer of the Jewish Board of Guardians, and in 1866 
was appointed secretary of the Great Synagogue. 
About this time the idea of a union of the various 
London synagogues had been put forward, chiefly 
by Lionel L. Cohen; and Asher deveted himself to 
the project with intense energy. In March, 1871, 
he became first secretary of the UNITED SYNAGOGUE, 
contributing largely to the success of that institu- 
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tion; he wrote the introduction to the by-laws of the | * Athen:um," “ Academy,” and “Jewish Chronicle.” 

constituent synagogues, and practically founded its | For the last he translated Dr. Döllinger's Address 

visitation committee. This office he retained till his | on the History of the Jews of Europe." 

death. Asher distinguished himself as an interpreter of 
Owing to Áshers intimate relations with the | the philosophy of Schopenhauer; and as an ardent 

Rothschilds, in his capacity of medical attendant, | champion of his own coreligionists, energetically 

unofficial almoner, and personal friend, his advice | combating anti-Semitic attacks. 

was generally followed by them in communal mat- The more important of his numerous works and 

ters. He was connected with a large number of in- | articles, original and translated, are: “Outlines of 


stitutions in the Lon- R. the Jewish Religion”; * England's Dichter und Pro- 
don community, and Ё. um saiker der Neuzeit“: A Manual on the Study of 
may beregaidedasone [олау Modern Languages in General, and of the English 
of its organizers. In 53555 Language in Particular," with a preface by Dean 


company with Samucl 
Montagu he under- 
took, in Jewish inter- 
ests, journeys to Palcs- 
estine, America, and 
Russia, After the visit 
to Palestine he wrote a 
report on the condition $ po 

of affairs in Jerusalem, 4 — TN 

which effected much E: E fe ae 
good. Hissympathetic 
nature attracted to him 
most of the young men of ability of the rising gen- 
cration, and upon them he exerted great influence. 
Asher wrote much for the Jewish press, chiefly under 
the pen-name "Aliquis." The only book he pub- 
lished was The Jewish Rite of Circumcision,” Lon- 
don, 1878. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicle, Jan. 11, 1889; E. Lynn Lin- 


DEP 

E | \ P J French; “ Offences Sendschreiben an Arthur Schopen- 
С^ 5 | bauer”; Arthur Schopenhauer als Interpret des 
| Góthe'schen Faust”; “Der Religióse Glaube; eine 
Psychologische Studie”; “Arthur Schopenhauer; 
Neues vou Ihm und über Ihn”; “Das Endergeb- 
niss der Schopenhaeur'schen Philosophie“; Exer- 
cises on the Habitual Mistakes of Germans in Eng- 
lish Conversation,” etc., 3 vols.; “Die Wichtigsten 
Regeln der Englischen Syntax“; “Entertaining Li- 
brary for the Young, with Explanatory Notes and 
Complete Vocabularies,” ete., 2 vols.; “Ueber den 
Unterricht in den Neueren Sprachen”; * Die Grund- 
züge der Verfassung Engiands"; *Die Kunst zu 
Lesen"; “Selihot, witha new English Translation ”; 
" Büdinger's ‘ Way of Faith,’ or the Abridged Bible,” 
translated from the German; Buckle’s “Essays,” 
translated into German; “Contributions to the His-. 
tory of the Development of the Human Race,” by 
ҢАР is Lazarus Geiger, transisted from the German: “Das 
Kites Done Ile. dub VOL Hil. eb. 4 (description of Dr, Naturgesetz in der Geisterwelt,“ by Henry Drum- 

J. mond, translated into German. 
ASHER, DAVID: German educationist and | BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Dec. 5, 1890, p. 8; Dec. 12, 1890, 


p 
Nau Me Ташы 


- 


E 
~ 


Dr. Asher Asher. 


р. . 


3. B. B. 

ASHER BEN DAVID: A son of Abraham ben 
David of Posquiéres; flourished about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. He was a pupil of his uncle, 
Isaac the Blind, and one of the earliest cabalistic 
writers. He was the author of pmm 3° wyra or 
npn (Explanations on the Thirteen Attributes of 


God; Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7), and “nmn d (Explanation 
of the Tetragrammaton and the Sefirot). The rela- 


tion of these two works to each other, however, cau 
not be definitely stated, since only a small part has 
been printed, in ^ Ozar Nehmad,” iv. 87, апа “ Hebra- 
ische Bibliographie,” xii. 80, 113. Probably he tried 
to justify the number (ten) of the Setirot as seem- 
ingly not in harmony with the thirteen attributes of 
God assumed in the Talmud. He identifies, on the 
one hand, the ten Sefirot with the ten spheres of the 
philosophers, and, on the other, explains the thirtecn 
attributes of God as derivations of the three mid- 
dle Sefirot: n. maa, nı3 or pom, p, TON 
(love, justice, mercy), which he designates as PIN 
(fundamental principles), 

Asher was taught by his father, whom he calls a 
learned man; and he had verbal intercourse with 
Jacob ben Samuel of Anduze, with Меїг ben Simon, 
and with Abraham ben Isaac of Carcassonne. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: leb. Hill, xii РО et gcq.: Gross, Gallia 


philosophical writer; born at Dresden Dec. 8, 1818; 
died in Leipsic Dec. 2, 1890. Не received his early 
education at the Jewish school of his native city, and 
subsequently entered the gymnasium there, being one 
of the first Jews admitted to the institution, As his 
mother was unable to support him, his stay there was 
short. Asher then learned the trade of carving and 


gilding, thereby supporting himself asa journeyman 
artisan during his travels to various cities of Ger- 


many and Austria. On the invitation of a wealthy 
relative he went to London, where he learned Eng- 
lish at a private school—subsequently becoming as- 
sistant teacher there—and at the same time assidu- 
ously studied philosophy, philology, Hebrew, and 
modern languages. Later, Asher held various offices 
iu the Jewish congregation and was tutor to the 
children of the chief rabbi of England. Upon his 
return to Germany he obtained the degree of doctor 
of philosophy at the Berlin University. Settling in 
Leipsic, he soon acquired reputation as an English 
instructor, having among his pupils many persons 
of high rank. For seven years he held the post of 
English master at the Commercial School; and for 
eight years that of examiner of candidates for higher 
schools at the university. He was also a member of 
the Academy for Modern Languages, in Berlín, and 
official interpreter to the Royal Law Courts of Leip- 
sic. A linguist of the first order, he was engaged in 


lite d : 71 Judaica, p. 450; Bloch, Entwickelung der Kabbala, etc.. 
| D work of varied character, and diligently con- p. 42. [Michael (Or ha-Hajyim, No. 538) doubts whether he 
ributed to most of the leading German journals, was the son of Abraham b. David of Posqulères.] 


as well as to the English periodicals the “Times,” K. | P. B. 


Asher, Ensel 
Asher b. Levi 


ASHER, ENSEL B. JUDAH LOEB: Chief 
of the bet din at Slonim, Lithuania, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. He wrote two works: 
“ Otot le-Mo'adim" (Signs for the Feasts) and * Baruk 
mi-Banim Asher” (Blessed Be Asher Above Sons; 
Deut. xxxiii. 24). The former contains a novella to 
Pesahim ix., and also the laws of the festivals and 
half.festivals. The latter comprises a homiletic 
commentary on the Pentateuch. Both were pub- 
lished at Zolkiev, in 1749 and 1752 respectively. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, iM. 7. 

15; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 31-83 1 БЬ 


L. G. 

ASHER BEN HAT TIN OF MONZON: 
Spanish liturgist of the fourteenth century. He was 
the author of a book entitled *IIa-Pardes " (Para- 
dise), the ten sections of which are devoted to an ex- 
haustive discussion of the benedictions, the results 
being epitomized in a single extract entitled “ Teru- 
mot ha-Pardes ? (The Heave-Offerings of Paradise). 
Azulai saw the manuscript in Italy, and made ex- 
tracts from it, which he afterward published in his 
commentary *Shiyure, Berakah” to the Shulhan 
* Aruk, Orah Hayyim. The manuscript in question 
was probably identical with that now preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. "The latest authority cited in 
it is Yom-Tob b. Abraham of Seville. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Wilna, 1.61; 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, p. 540; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS. No. 199; Zunz, Ritus, p. 30. 

L. G. 


ASHER BEN IMMANUEL SALEM. See 
SALEM. 

ASHER, JACOB ABRAHAM BEN ARYEH 
LOEB KALMANKES: Cabalistic and rabbinical 
author; born probably in Lemberg about the begin- 


ning of the seventeenth century: died there April 3. 


. 1681. He wrote (1) “Sefer ha-Eshel” (The Book of 
the Grove), a volume of homilies, of which the first 
part, on Genesis, containing also some homiletical 
remarks by his grandfather, Joseph Kalmankes, 
was printed in Lublin, n.d.; and (2) * Ma'yan ha- 


Hokmah " (Fountain of Wisdom), an introduction to 
the Cabala. drawn chiefly from the works of Isaac 


Luria. This latter work was first printed in Amster- 
dam, 1652, then in Koretz, 1684, and lastly under the 
title ^ Tob we-Yashar" (Good and Right) in Berlin, 
1706. Moses ibn Zur put it in rimed prose under 
the title “Mebo Sha'ar ha-Shamayim" (The Way 
to the Gate of Heaven), but this was never pub- 
lished. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Zushe Shem, p.. 45; Benjacob, r 
ha-Sefarin, pp. 55, 350. | н І PIE 


I.. G. D. 
ASHER BEN JACOB HA-LEVI: Talmudic 
lexicographer; lived in Osnabrück, Prussia, toward 
the end of the thirteenth century. His father was 
probably the * Jacob ha-Levi" mentioned by Eliezer 
ha-Darshan as his teacher, and his nephew was 
Isaac ben Judah ha-Levi, author of МЇ" n3y5 (Stein- 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl.” col. 1197). Asher was the 
pupil of Samuel ben Baruch of Bamberg. He wrote 
explanations of various parts of the Mahzor, to be 
found in MSS. Munich, No. 423. Bodleian, No. 1109, 
as well as in a private MS. in the library of David 
Kaufmann (in *Monatsschrift," xli 146). He is 
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especially severe upon the “men of France and the 
Islands of the Sea," complaining that they had tam- 
pered with the liturgy, in some places omitting words 
and in others adding to the received text. Asher is 
best known as the author of the small edition of the 
‘Aruk contained in MS. Berne, No. 200, which he 
compiled in the year 1290 within the space of five 
weeks for his nephew Isaac ben Eleazer ha-Levi. 
This recension contains 142 folios, and follows in 
the main the Hegensburger MS. of the same work, 
Asher has, however, inserted into his edition a num- 
ber of words dealing with the liturgy that are not to 
befoundinthelarge'Aruk. ‘This manuscript served 
as the basis for Buxtorf's Lexicon Hebreo-Chal- 
daicum.” 

Asher must not be confounded with a man of the 
same name who lived during the twelfth century, 
and perhaps belonged to the same family and who 
corresponded with Eliezer ben Nathan (773849), and 
lived in Worms or that neighborhood. According 
to Gross (* Magazin,” x. 76), this latter Asher was 
the son of Jacob ben Isaac ben Eliezer of Worms 
(Zunz, L. G.” р. 156). Perles thinks that Eleazer 
ben Asher ha-Levi, who collected the valuable “ Sefer 
Zikronot,” was his son (Neubauer, “ Medieval J ewish 
Chronicles,” i. xx.; Gaster, “Chronicles of Jerah- 
meel.” p. 1). From the similarity in names, Perles 
argues that the family of Asher ben Jacob ha-Levi 
must be connected with the older Ha-Levi family of 
which Zunz has given (*Literaturgesch." p. 156) 
the pedigree (compare also Salfeld, Nürnberger 
Memorbuch,” pp. 104, 361). | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Ritus, p. 195; Perles. in Monatsschrift, 
xxv. 372, and in Jubelschrift zum Sichzigsten Geburstage 
des Prof. Dr. H. Gritz, pp. Let eq.: Kaufmann. in Monatz- 
schrift. xxxiv. 185 et кед.; Weiss, in Monatechrift. xli. 
146; Neubauer, Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts of Boul. 
Libr. col. 311. 


L. G. G. 


ASHER BEN JEHIEL: Eminent Talmudist; 
born in western Germany about 1259; died in Toledo, 
Spain, 1228. His family was prominent for learning 
aud picty; his father having been a learned Talmud- 


ist, and one of his ancestors (not his grandfather) 
having been ELIEZER BEN NATHAN (CAN. 
Asher ben Jehiel was the most prominent disci- 


ple of Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg, and, like his 
teacher, was in all probability the victim of black- 
mail by the government, which desired to deprive 
him of his fortune. His emigration from Germany 
was probably involuntary ; for, according to his own 
statement, he possessed consideral-» means while in 
Germany, but in later years could not assist his son 
Е Jacob, whose poverty prevented him 
Settles in [from honoring the Sabbath with spe- 
Toledo. cial garments and meals (“Tur Orah 
Hayyim,” § 242). Moreover, Asher’s 
son Judah testifies to the faci that he died in poverty 
(“Bet Talmud.“ pp. 372-375). After leaving Ger- 
many he settled first in southern France, then in 
Toledo, of which latter city he became rabbi on the 
recommendation of Solomon Adret. 

In his religious attitude he resembled his teacher, 
Meir of Rothenburg, representing the rigorous school 
which was averse to lenient decisions in legal mat- 
ters, even when theoretically justified (“ Responsa." 
xlvi, c. 2) He was also opposed to secular knowl- 
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edge, especially philosophy ; thanking God for hav- 
ing saved him from its influence, and boasting of 
possessing no knowledge outside the Torah. Ilis 
position was clearly defined by him when he stated 
that philosophy is based on critical research, and 
religion on tradition: the two being incapable of 
harmonization. Of philosophy, he said, it may be 
truly stated, “None that go unto her may return” 
(Ў Responsa,” Iv. 9). Asher, however, had the cour- 
ace of an independent opinion and laid down the 
principle: * We must not be guided in our decisions 
by admiration of great men; and in the event of a 
law not bein g clearly stated in the Talmud, we are not 
bound to accept it, even if it be based on the works 
of the Geonim ? (Weiss, Dor Dor we-Dorshaw,” v. 
| 63). His liberalism, however, is some- 
His times orthodoxy in disguise. He de- 
Religious clares, for instance, that the liturgy of 
Attitude. the Gconim does not fall under the Tal- 
mudic rule forbidding change in the 
wording of the traditional prayers (Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Berakot, i. 16). Similarly, his decision against 
praying more than three times a day (“ Responsa," 
iv. 13) is really on the side of rigorous orthodoxy. 
IIis assertion that the words DD nb публ (“ап 
oral law revealed to Moses on Sinai ") do not always 
bear a literal meaning, but signify, in general, a uni- 
versally adopted custom, must not be taken as a lib- 
eral interpretation bearing out the theory of oral tra- 
dition (so Z. Frankel, in * Darke ha-Mishnah," 20), 
but as an apologetic attempt to uphold rabbinical 
authority. The latter view is borne out by the con- 
text (Hilkot Mikwaot 1, in the twelfth volume of 
the usual Talmud editions). 

Asher possessed vast Talmudic knowledge, meth- 
odical and systematic, and was distinguished for 
terseness in summing up long Talmudic discussions, 
the final results of which he indicated clearly. His 
attitude, however, toward secular knowledge made 
his iufluence on the Spanish Jews a narrowing one. 
He espoused the cause of the anti-Maimonists—even 
becoming their leader—and desired the synod to 
issue a decree against thestudy of non-Jewish learn- 
ing. Together with his sons he thus transplanted 
the strict and narrow Talmudic spirit from Germany 
to Spain, where it took root and turned the Spanish 
Jews from scientific rescarch to the study of the 
Talmud. 

Asher's extant works are: a commentary on Zera- 
‘im, the first order of the Mishnah, with the excep- 
tion of Berakot; a commentary on the sixth order 
(Toharot); on the treatises Nedarim (third order), 
and Tamid; glosses like the Tosafot on several Tal- 
mudie treatises; a volume of responsa; and an ab- 
stract of the Talmudic laws (Halakot). His fame 
rests on the last-mentioned, constructed on the plan 
of Alfasi’s work, Omitting the haggadic portions 
of the Talmud, and all the laws not practised outside 
of Palestine, such as the sacrificial, criminal, and po- 
litical ones, Asher made an abstract of the practical 
Halakah, leaving out the discussions, and concisely 

| stating the final decisions. 
His Works, this respect he follows the example of 

Alfasi, he differs from him in quoting 
later authorities, notably Alfasi, Maimonides, and 
the Tosafists. — Asher's work superseded Alfasi's 


Though in 


within a short time, It became so popular that it 
has been printed with almost every edition of the 
‘almud under the title * Rabbenu Asher," abbrevi- 
ated w's (Rosh). His son Jacob compiled, under 
the title * Piske ha-Rosh," a list of the decisions found 
in the work. Commentaries on Asher's Halakot were 
written by a number of later Talmudists, among 
whom werc: Үом-Тов LIPMAN HELLER, who wrote 
* Ma'adane Melek.” * Ma'adane Yom-Tob," “Lehem 
Hamudot," and * Pilpela Harifta"; Nathanicl Weil, 
who wrote“ Korban Nethanael“; and Phineas Selig 
of Lask, who wrote “‘Ateret Paz.” Compare BER- 
LIN, SAUL B. ZEBI HIRSCH. 
Asher had eight sons, of whom the most promi- 
nent were JEDAN and JACOB. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulal. Shem ha-Gedolim, s. v.; Michael, Or 
ha-Hayyim, No. 543; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 748: 


Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, 3d ed. vii. 233 ct geg.; Weiss, Dor 
Dor we-Dorshair, v. 61-70. 
D. 


L. G. 
ASHER BEN JOSEPH. See ANscHEL. 


ASHER BEN JUDAH LOEB LANDAU. 
See LANDAU, ASHER. 
ASHER KUBO. See Ссво, ASHER. 


ASHER, LEMEL HA-LEVI: Polish Tal- 
mudic scholar; lived at the end of the cighteenth 
century. Together with his twosons, Yehiel Michel 
ha-Levi of Glogau and Moses ha-Levi of Glogau, he 
wrote homilies on the Pentateuch, published in 1820 
under the title “ Hut ha-Meshullash ” (The Threefold 
Cord). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 61; 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 171. . 


H. R. I. Br. 


ASHER, LEON: German physician; born 
April 18, 1865, in Leipsic. He is the son of Dr. 
David Asher, for many years secretary to Chief 
Rabbi Nathan M. Adler in London. Leon Asher, 
after graduating from the public.school in Leipsic, 
studied medicine at the university of that city 
from 1885 to 1890, and received the degree of M.D. 
Having worked in the line of medical and psychical 
research, he went in 1891 to Heidelberg, where he 
was engaged as laboratory assistant with W. Kühne 
and G. Quincke. In 1891 he became assistant at the 
Bern Physiological Institute in Switzerland, and in 
1895 privat-docent at the university. He spent the 
summer vacations of 1896-98 in the laboratory of 
the physiologist Hering in Leipsic, and in 1901 
was appointed professor of medicine in Bern Uni- 
versity. 

Asher's researches cover a wide field in nervous 
and muscular physiolog,, including the physiology 
of the sense functions and of the transformation of 
tissue. Aided by the Berlin Royal Academy of 
Sciences, he. experimented considerably in the direc- 
tion of ascertaining the qualities of lymph and the 
precise mode of its formation; the majority of his 
conclusions are now accepted in the medical world. 
He edits, together with K. Spiro, an annual entitled 
“Ergebnisse der Physiologie.” 

f. 
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ASHER BEN LEVI (known also as *Abd al- 
Masih): Legendary boy con vert and, subsequently, 


Asher 
Ashes 
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Christian martyr; lived toward the end of the fourth 
century in Sinjar, between Nisibis and Mosul in 
Mesopotamia. IIe was born of Jewish parents. As 
a boy he lived all alone and was shunned by his 
Christian and Zoroastrian companions. One day he 
begged to be allowed to eat with the Christian boys; 
but they refused to allow him to do so until he be- 
came a Christian. As the church of the village was 
at some distance, the boys themselves baptized him; 
performing all the necessary ceremonies and giving 


him the name “‘Abda da-Meshiha " (Servant of the 


Messiah) They even pierced his ears, and hung in 
the right ear an earring, a custom not observed by 
the Jews. Asher's mother hid him from his father, 
who was a rich man and head of the Jewish com- 
munity, fearing his wrath if the story should become 
known. 

The boy then had visions of Jesus, of hell, and of 
his own death. A bishop, happening to be in the 
village, blessed him. On a Sabbath-day, when his 
father held a feast, the boy’s conversion became 
known because he refused to eat with Jews. Asher 
ran off to the well where he had been baptized, but 
was killed there by his father. The boys who had 
baptized him found the body and buried it. A few 
days afterward a company of merchants camping 
near by saw a light burning over the grave and smelt 
fragrant odors coming from beneath the stone. They 
were Christians and took the body away, a rich man 
promising to build a church in the boy’s honor. 
Over the place where the grave had been a little 
church was built, with the inscription, “ This is the 
place of martyrdom of the Messiah’s martyr, ‘Abd 
al-Masih." After a time the father grew old and 
was troubled by evil spirits. He had to be taken to 
the place where his son had died, and together with 
all his household embraced Christianity. The day 
of Asher’s martyrdom is given as the twenty-seventh 
of Tammuz (July), 390. 

There is probably no historical background to the 
story, as the Arabic form of the name, “‘Abd al- 
Masih,” shows that it is of much later origin than 
the text would have us believe. In the Syriac, 
*'Abda da-Meshiha” does not occur as a proper 
name. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The text of this Syriac legend was first pub- 
lished with a Latin translation by Corluy in Analecta Bol- 
landiana, 186, v. 552: and the text alone was repub- 
lished in Bedjan's Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, 1. 173 
ef sq.. Paris, 1890. Compare also Zeitschrift für Kathol- 
ixche Theologie, 1887, fi. 196: Wright, Catalogue of Syriac 
Manuscripts, p. 1146; Steinschneider, Polem. und Apolag. 
Lit. p. 115: Assemani (Bibliotheca Orientalis, III. і. 285) 
mentions an Arabic account of Asher's conversion; according 
to J. Bollig. however, the manuscript does not contain it. But 
in MS. Arab. No. 145 of the Vatican Library there isa Tractatus 
de Animo Rationali, Auctore Abdelmessia Israelita, and 
alsoby the sameauthor, Articuli Breves de Trinitate et Uni- 
tate Dei. composed in 1241 at Cairo. Steinschneider has con- 
founded the two ‘Abd al-Masibs. 


T. G. 


ASHERPSB.ITESHULLATT: Talmudist; flour- 
ished at Lunel in the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. He was a son of the well-known scholar 
MESHULLAM BEN JavoB, and a pupil of Joseph ibn 
Plat and Abraham b. David ót Posquiéres, whose 
ascctic tendencies he shared. Benjamin of Tudela, 
in the first part of his “Travels,” says that Asher 
lived in complete seclusion, wholly devoted to the 
study of the Torah, and that he never tasted meat. 


At the same time Asher was not hostile to philoso- 
phy. Judah ibn Tibbon, ina letter to Asher, praised 
his fondness for science, and in his testament ex- 
horted his son to cultivate Asher's friendship. 
Asher’s alleged leaning toward the Cabala, men- 
tioned by Graetz, is not proved; the fact that he 
was responsible for the translation of Gabirol’s 
" Tikkun Midot ha-Nefesh " is no proof for or against 
his cabalistic leanings. The cabalists had a strong 
leaning toward Gabirol's mysticism; and, after all, 
theabove-mentioned work of Gabirol is moral, rather 
than strictly philosophical, in its tendencies. 

Asher was the author of several Talmudic works, 
of which the following are cited by title: “ Hilkot 
Yom-Tob,” rules for the holidays; “Sefer ha-Mata- 
not," a work referring perhaps to the tithes payable 
to the priests. Neither of these writings seems to 
have been preserved. According to an entry in the 
manuscript of the small “ Midrash 'Aseret ha-Dib- 
berot,” Asher was its author, but the statement is 
not verifiable. Compare Miprasuim, MINOR. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulat, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Wilna, È: 34: 
Grätz. Gesch. der Juden, За ed., vi. 203; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, pp. 280-281; Renan and Neubauer, Lea Ecrirains 
Juifs Брата, рр. 465—159; Reifmann, Toledot R. #єгай- 


yah, р. 48; Literaturblatt des Orients, 1819, р. 481; Michael, 
Or ha-Hayyim, No. 552. 
K. L. G. 


ASHER BEN SAUL (Ha-Kohen) OF 
LUNEL: French writer on ritual; lived in thefour- 


teenth century. He wrote a work upon the various 


rites current among the Jews, entitled, “Sefer ha- 
Minhagot,” which exists in manuscript in the Cam- 
bridge (England) University Library (MS. Add. Do. 
5, 38). 
mon ben Simon Duran (Responsum, No. 195, ed. 
Livorno, 1742, p. 34a); in the “Kol Bo," which 
cites certain extracts on the blessings (& 24); and in 
the manuscript, “Sefer Asufot ? (No. 48). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Renan and Neubauer, Les Rabbins Francaís, 
р. 511; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 231; Michael (Orha-Ray 


yim, p. 552) confounds Asher ben Saul with Asher ben, 


Meshullam. 


G. 


ASHER SELIG BEN JUDAH MARGO- · 


LIOT. See MARGOLIOT, ASHER SELIG BEN JUDAH. 


ASHER BEN SIMEON: Religious poet of Ger- 
many, who lived ata period not later than 1546. He 
wrote a selihah (penitential poem) entitled re 
moy on Jod, which is not to be confounded with 
a similar selihah by Kalonymus ben Judah (Zunz, 
8. P." p. 255). In this poem, which consists of 
fifteen five-lined strophes, the author prays for the 
welfare of the king of the land in which he lives. 
Zunz claims some connection between Asher ben 
Simeon and Asher of Frankfort, who was author of 
a short widdui" (confession) mentioned by Joseph 
ben Phinehas Hahn in his * Yosif Omez," S 483, p. 
585 


` BIBLICGRAT EY: Zunz, Literaturgesch. р. 390, 


G. 


ASHER ZEBI BEN DAVID: Hasidic rabbi of 
Korets, Volhynia, and later “maggid ” (preacher) of 
Ostrowo, government of Lomza in Russian Poland; 
flourished at the beginning of the nineteenth ceutury. 
He was а pupil of Israel Baal.Shem's successor, 
Baer of Meseritz. Asher is the author of “Ma‘ayn 


Asher is mentioned in the responsa of Solo-. 
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ha-Hokmah” (Spring of Wisdom), Korets, 1817 
—containing cabalistie homilies on tlie Pentateuch 
and other books of the Bible. Zweifel in his work 
in defense of Hasidism (* Shalom al-Yisrael," pp. 81, 
82) quotes aphorisms from this work; but is fair 
enough to conclude with one that shows Asher's 
contempt for those who study the laws of nature or 
secular science. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sefer Seder ha-Dorvt mi-Talmide ha-Besht, 


p. 3W. 

L. б. P. Wi. 

ASHERAH (mwN): A Hebrew word occurring 
frequently in the Bible (R. V.) and signifying, ex- 
cept in а few late passages noted below, a wooden 
` post or pole planted near the altars of various gods. 
In the Authorized Version the word is rendere 
“ grove.” | 

It has often been iuferred from Deut. xvi. 21 that 
the Asherah was originally a tree, but the passage 
should be transluted *an asherah of any kind of 
wood” (compare Moore, Ency. Bibl.“ and Budde, 
"New World,“ viii. 734), since the sacred tree had 
a папе of its own, el, elah, elon, and the Asherah was 
sometimes set up under the living tree (II Kings 
xvii. 10). "This pole was often of considerable size 
(Judges vi. 25), since it could furnish fuel for the 
sacrifice of a bullock. It was found near the altars 
of Baal, and, down to the days of Josiah, near those 
of YHWH also, not only at Samaria (II Kings xiii. 
6) and Beth-el (II Kings xxiii. 15), but even at Jeru- 
salem (II Kings xxiii. 6). Sometimes it was carved 
in revolting shapes (I Kings xv. 13). and at times, 
perhaps, draped (II Kings xxiii. 7). It is most often 
associated in the Bible with the pillars (^ mazzebot ”) 
that in primitive days served at once as a represen- 
tation of the god and as an altar (W. R. Smith, Re- 
ligion of the Semites," 2d ed., p. 204). It was pro- 
scribed in the Deuteronomic law and abolished in 
Josiah's reform (II Kings xxii. 23). 

In a few passages (Judges iii. 7; I Kings xviii. 
19; II Kings xxiii. 4) Asherah appears to be the 
name of a goddess, but the text has in every case 
been corrupted or glossed (compare Moore and 
Budde, as cited above). In the first of the three 
passages the name Ashtaroth should stand, asit does 


elsewhere, in the case of similar charges of defection’ 


from YHwH (compare Judges ii. 13, x. 6; I Sam. 
vii. 4, xii. 10). In the other two passages, the term 
Asherah is superfluous. These passages may indi- 
cate, as Moore suggests, that the Asherali became in 
some localities a fetish or cultus god. 

Askemh was also the name of a Syrian goddess. 
In the El-Amarna tablets of the fifteenth century 
R.C. her name appears with the determinative for 
deity as a part of the name Arad-Ashirta (or 'Ebed- 
Asherah) It alsoappears ina Sumerian hymn pub- 
lished by Reisner (^Sumerisch-Babylonische Hym- 
nen," p. 92), on a hematite cylinder (^ Zeit. f. Assyr." 
vi. 161), and in an astronomical text of the Arsacide 
period (th. vi. 241). She appears to have been the 
consort of the god Amurru, a Baal of the Lebanon 
region (compare Jensen, "Zeit. f. Assyr.” xi. 809- 


305). Arad-Ashirta in the El-Amarna tablets repre- 


sents not only a sheik, but a clan, and is possibly the 
one which afterward became the tribe of Asher. 


Possibly a trace of this goddess is to be found in 
an inscription from Citium in Cyprus, which dedi- 
cates an object to " My lady mother 

Asherah Ashera?” (compare Schröder, “Z. D. 
the Name М. G.“ xxxv. 424). Many scholars, 
of a Syrian however, interpret the passage other- 
Goddess. wise (compare Moore, “. c.). Hommel 
has recently announced (“Expository 
Times," xi. 190) that he has discovered in a Mingan 
inscription a goddess Athirat. phonetically equiv- 
alent to Asherah. This would indicate that Asherah 
was a name for an old Semitic goddess long before 
the fifteenth century в.с.; but for the present this 
must be regarded merely in the light of a possibility. 
The relation of this goddess to the pole called Asherah 
in the Bible isa dificult problem. The name in the 
Bible is masculine; the plural“ Asherim “ occurring 
sixteen times, and the plural “ Asherot" but three 
times. The latter is clearly an error. Asherah must be 
a nomen unitatis. G. Hoffmann has shown (“Ueber 


Einige Phönizische Inschriften,“ pp. 26 et seq.) that 


these posts originally marked the limits of the sacred 
precincts, and that in the Ma'sub inscription it is 
the equivalent of “sacred enclosure.” Moore finds 
in this fact the explanation of the use of the word in 
Assyrian (ashirlu, ashráti у eshirtu, eshráti), in the 
sense of sanctuary. Hommel fancies that he secs in 
theoriginal form of the ideogram for Ishtar (compare 
Thureau-Dangin, “L’Ecriture Cun¢iforme,” No. 
294), a post on which hangs the skin of an animal. 
Quite apart, however, from Hommel’s somewhat 
imaginary conjecture, the Assyrian and Phenician 
use of the word in the sense of “sanctuary,” taken 
in connection with the Arabian and Syrian use of it 
as the name of a goddess, indicates that the posts 
were used at the sanctuaries of the primitive Semitic 
mother-goddess, and that in course of time their 
name attached itself in certain quarters to the god- 
dess herself, and has survived in South Arabia and 
Syria. When, therefore; the late editors of the Old 
Testament books made of the Asherah a fetish or 
cultus god, history was but repeating itself (see Авн- 
TORETH, IDOLATRY, MazzrEBAH, PHENICIA). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Movers, Die Phinizicr, i. 560 et 8eq.3; Well- 
hausen, Composition des Hexateucha, 1889, 2d ed., pp. 231 et 
Req. ; Stade, Gesch. des Foulkes Isracl, pp. 458 et seq.; idem, 
Zeitschrift. i. 345, Iv. 2% et seq, vi. 318 et seg.: G. Hoffmann, 
Ueber Einige Phonizische Inschriften, pp. 26 et seq.: W. R. 
Smith, Religion of the Semites 2d ed., pp. 187 et Req.: 
Schrader, Zeit. für Assyriologie und Verwandte Gebiete, 
iii. 304; Collins, in Proceedings of the A of Biblical 
Archeology, xl. 291 et seq.; Barton, in Journal of Biblical 
Literature, x. ©? ct seq.: idem, in Hebraica, x. 49 et sg., 
idem, Semitic Origins, 1822, 216 et eg. ; Nowack, Lehrbuch . 
der Hebruischen Archdologic. 1994, if. 19 e“ вед. I. Benzinger, 
Hebrdische Archdol mie. 1591, pp. 380 et seq. : Driver, (m- 
mentary on Deuteronomy, in ihe International Critical 
Commentary, 1895, p. 201: Moore, Commentary on Judges, 
pp. 86 ef ded 191 et &.; P. Torge, Aschera und Astarte, 


Leipsic, 1 
pcm G. A. B. 


ASHERI (awy, “the Asberite“): A name by 
which ASHER BEN JEHIEL is frequently cited in 
rabbinical literature, especially in balakic discus- 
sions. Modern historians use the expression “ Asher- 
ides" when speaking of the sons and descendants of 
Asher b. Jehiel. | 

J. ER. L. G. 

ASHES.—Biblical Data: The usual transla- 
tion of the Hebrew “efer” which occurs often in 
expressions of mourning and in other connections. 


Ashes 
Ashi 
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It is a symbol of insignificance or nothingness in 
persons or words (Gen. xviii. 27; Isa. xliv. 20; Mal. 
iii. 21 [ir. 3]; Job xiii. 12, xxx. 19). 
In the Red Heifer ritual, for purifica- 
tion from defilement by contact witha 
corpse (Num. xix.), the Ashes of the offering are to 
be put into water, some of which is then to be 
sprinkled on the unclean person; their virtue is, 
of course, derived from the sacred material of the 
offering. | 
A mourner cast Ashes (or dust) on his head (II 
Sam. xiii. 9), or sat (Jób ii. 3; Jonah iii. 6) or lay (Esti. 
iv. 3) or rolled himself (Jer. vi. 26; Ezek. xxvii. 30) 
in Ashes (or dust). The rendering “ashes” for the 
Hebrew word in question is, however, in some cases 
doubtful. .In a number of passages in which it oc- 
curs (in all, indeed, except those relating to the Red 
Heifer), it might as well or better be translated 
“dust”; so where a person is said to eat, feed on, 
sit in, lie, or wallow in the “efer”; or put it on his 
head; or where it is used to represent finely attenu- 
ated matter (Ps. cexlvii. 16). Its use appears to be 
substantially identical with that of the word * 'afar," 
commonly rendered “dust.” "The sense of humilia- 
tion is expressed by sitting or rolling in the“ 'afar? or 
dust (Isa. xlvii. 1; Micah i. 7, vii. 17; Ps. lxxii. 9); 
grief and suffering by putting dust on the head 
(Josh. vii. 6; Job ii. 12). 'The word symbolizes at- 
tenuation and annihilation or extinction (Job xxx. 
19: Ps. xviii. 43 [42]); it is even employed to desig- 
nate the burnt remains of the Red Heifer (Num. xix. 
17) The two words are synonyms, and in the ex- 
pression “dust and ashes" are combined for the sake 
of emphasis (with paronomasia: “‘afar we-efer.”). 
There is. however, a difference in the usage:. in ex- 
pressions of mourning it is only the latter (“efer ?) 
that occurs in combination with “sackcloth ” (Jer. vi. 
26; Isa. lviii. 5; Dan. ix. 3; Esth. iv. 1, 3). while the 
former is used for the physical material of the soil 
(Gen. ii. 7; Job xx. 11, and elsewhere). The word 
(* deshen ") in the sacrificial ritual rendered in A. V. 
“ashes,” means “fat”; so in I Kings xiii. 3, 5; Lev. 
i. 6, iv. 12, vi. 3, 4 [10, 11]; and also in Jer. xxxi. 
40, whence it appears that sacrificial Ashes were car- 
ried to the valley south of Jerusalem. Still another 
word translated by “ashes” in A. V. (Ex. ix. 8, 10) is 
“piah,” which appears to mean * soot " (of a furnace). 
It is not clear what was the precise idea or feeling 
which it was intended to express by the use of dust 
| (or Ashes) in acts of mourning. The 
Symbolical custom in the Old Testament may be 
Signifi- ancient, and the result of the conver- 
cancein gence of several. sorts of procedure, 
Mourning. It isa well-known usage in some sav- 
age tribes. in mourning for the dead, 
to smear the body with clay, the purpose being, per- 
haps. merely to have a visible sign of grief asa mark 
of respect for the deceased. Possibly, at a later 
time, the dust of mourning was taken from the 
grave in token that the living felt himself to be one 
with the dead (compare W. R. Smith, “Religion of 
the Semites.“ 2d ed., pp. 322-836, and Schwally, 
"Leben naeh dem Tode," p. 15). When religious 
ideas became more clearly defined, the old customs 
were naturally interpreted in the light of the newer 
conceptions. "The dust. occupying the lowest place 


Use. 


and trodden under foot, might well symbolize the 
downcast state of the afflicted: and, as misfortune 
was regarded as the result of the displeasure of the 
Deity (Ruth i. 20; Job vi. 4, ix. 17). the suiferer 
would humiliate himself by prostration; thus also 
repentance would be expressed (Job xlii. 6). To 
this, no doubt, there was added the idea that man 
was made of dust (Gen. ii. 7), and was to return to 
the dust of the grave and of Sheol (Gen. iii. 19; Job 
vii. 21; Ps. xxii. 16 [15]. Compare the Babylonian 
representation of dust us the food of the inhabitants 
of the underworld (“ Descent of Ishtar “). 


The ordinary Semitic term for dust "is ** “afar.” a form which 


is found in Assyrian, Aramaic, Hebrew, and Arabic (it does not 
occur in this sense in the current Ethiopic texts) ; its primary 
meaning is, perhaps, a minute thing, a bit." Probably the 
primary signification of ` efer " is the same; outside of Hebrew it 
is found only in African Semitic dialects (Ethiopic or Amharic}, 
where (in the form " afrat") it signiDes "dust" (Dillmann, 
"Lexicon JEthiopicum "). Each of the terms might thus be 
used for any finely divided thing, as "dust," or "ash," or 
"refuse." The Septuagint employs a number of words in 
rendering “efer” and 'afar," varying the word according to the 
connection. In ‘afar’’ there fsa trace of the Sense fat " : Ethi- 
opic "*efrat," "unguent" (Dillmann); Arabic "ta'affara," 
* become fat” (Lane); compare also Assyrian "ipru," food“ 
(Friedrich Delitzsch. Assyrisches Wörterbuch“). Whether 
there is any connection between thís sense and the Hebrew use 
of ** deshen " for ashes“ is not clear. š 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode, 1892; W. R. 
Smith. Religion of the Semites, 1894; Benzinger. Hebriiische 
Archäologie, 1894; Nowack. Lehrbuch der Hebrüischen 
Archäologie, 1894; Frey. Tod, Seclenglaube und Secten- 
kult im Alten Israel, 1598; Griineisen, zthinenkult und dic 
Urreligion Tsraects, 1900; Talmud, Ta'anit. For Greek usage: 
[Pseudo-) Lucian. De Luct u. 12. Jastrow, Earth, Dust, and 
Ashes as Symbols of Mourning Among the Ancient He- 
brews, in Journal of American Oriental Society, xx. 133- 


J. JR. T. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: Tha Midrash re- 
marks (Gen. R. xlix. 11; Hul. 885). in reference to 
the only use of Ashesin the Biblical ritual—namely, 
the Ashes of the Red Heifer (Num. xix. 9 ef seg.)— 
God said to Abraham: “Thou spakest in thy life. 
time, I am but dust and ashes’ [Gen. xviii. 27]; but 
just these things shall serve as means of ntonement 
for thy children; for it is written, ‘And a man that 
is clean shall gather up the ashes Num. Le.].'" 
Ashes were also used to cover the blood of slaugh- 
tered fowl, for the Rabbis maintained that in the 
Biblical passage referring to the ordinance (Lev. 
xvii. 13) the word ^5y signified earth and Ashes 
(Hul. Le., an interpretation ascfibed to Hillel's 
school; compare also Bezah i. 2). 

Authentic records testify to the use of Ashes as a 
sign of grief in Talmudic times. In the Mishnab 
(Таап. ii. 1) it is recorded that during ihe fast-days 
proclaimed in consequence of drought the Ark of 
the Covenant, as well as the people participating in 
the procession, were sprinkled with Ashes—a cus- 
tom still prevaleut in the fourth century in Pales- 
tine, where earth could be used. as a substitute for 
Ashes (Ta'an. 164; Yer. Ta‘an. ii., beginning; Gen. 
R. J. c.). On such occasions as public fasts, Ashes 
were strewn upon tlie holy Ark set up in the public 
place and upon the heads of the nasi and the ab bet 
din, while the rest strewed them upon their heads 
themselves. That part of the forehead where tue 
phylacteries were placed was selected (Ta‘an. 164). 
The reason given for covering oneself with Ashes is 
either that it should serve as an expression of self- 
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humiliation, as if to Say, “We are before thee as 
ashes” (Gen. xviii. 27; Job xlii. 6), or it is to bring 
before God the memory of Abraham, who said, *I 
am but dust and ashes? (Gen. xviii. 27), or the mem- 
ory of the offering of Isaac, whose Ashes, according 
to the rabbinical opinion, lay piled up before God 
upon the altar as if he had actually been sacrificed 
as a holccaust (Ta'an. 164; Yer. Ta'an. ii., begin- 
ning; Gen. R. Le). It is difficult to say whether 
the remark of Tos. Ta'an. 155, 16a, that the Ashes 
to be used in such cases should be of incinerated 
human beings, rests on tradition or on imagination. 

Ashes. as a symbol of mourning, were also sprin- 
kled upon the bridegroom during the wedding cere- 
mony, in order to remind him, at the height of his 
felicity, of the destruction of Jerusalem (D. B. 605). 
"This custom is суеп to-day observed among some of 
the orthodox. In memory of the same national 
` disaster the Jews also ate bread sprinkled with 
Ashes at the last meal before the fast-day of the 
Ninth of Ab (Yer. Ta'an. iv. 69е; Lam. R. to iii. 16; 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 559, 6 gloss). 

Haba says that if sifted Ashes are strewn round 
the bed, the footprints of night-demons can be ob- 
served in them in the morning (Ber. ба). Unworthy 
disciples are called “white pitchers full of ashes” 


(ib. 28a). 
J. SR. L. G.—K. 
ASHI: A celebrated Babylonian amora; born 


332: died 427; reestablished the academy at Sura, 
and was the first editor of the Babylonian Talmud. 
According to a tradition preserved in the academies 
(Kid. 725), Ashi was born in the same year that КАВА, 
the great teacher of Marz, died, and he was the 
first teacher of any importance in the Babylonian 
colleges after Raba’s death. Simai, Ashi’s father, 
was a rich and learned man, a student of the college 
at Naresh, near Sura, which was directed by Papa, 
Raba’s disciple. Ashi’s teacher was Kahana, a 
member of the same college, who afterward became 
president of the academy at Pumbedita. 

While still young Ashi became the head of the 
Sura Academy, his great learning being acknowl- 
edged by the older teachers. It had been closed 
since Hisda’s death (809), but under Ashi it regained 
all its old importance. His commanding personal- 
ity, his scholarly standing and wealth are sufficiently 
indicated by the saying then current, that since the 
daysof Judah I., the Patriarch, “learning and social 
distinction were nev er so united in one person as in 
Ashi” (Sanh. 36a). Indeed, Ashi was the man des- 
tined to undertake a task similar to that which fell 
to the lot of Judah I. The latter compiled and 
edited the MisirNAn;, Ashi made it the labor of his 
life tocollectafter critical scrutiny, under tlie name of 
“GEMARA,” those explanations of the Mishnah that 
had been handed down in the Baby lonian academies 
since the days of Rab, together with all the discus- 
sions connected with them, and all the halakic and 
haggadic material treated in the schools. 

Conjointly with his disciples and the scholars who 
gathered in Sura for the“ Kallah “ or semi-annual 
college-conference, he completed this task. The 
kindly attitude of King Yezdegerd L, as well 
as the devoted and respectful recognition of liis 


authority by the academies of Nehardea and Pum- 
bedita, greatly favored the undertaking. A partic- 
ularly important element in Ashi's 


Compiles success was the length of his tenure of 
the office as head of the Sura Academy, 
Gemara.  wlich must havelasted fifty-two years, 


but which tradition, probably for the 
sake of round numbers, has exaggerated into sixty. 
According to the same tradition, these sixty years are 
said to bave been so symmetrically apportioned that 
each treatise required six months for the study of its 
Mishnah and the redaction of the traditional expo- 
sitions of the same (Gemara), thus aggregating thirty 
years for the sixty treatises. The same process was 
then repeated for thirty years more, at the end of 
which period the work was considered complete. 
The artificiality and unreality of this legendary 
account are made clear by the facts that the treatises 
are of different degrees of length and 


Varying difficulty, and that a large number of 
Accounts them possess no Gemara whatever, 
of His Probably all that is historical in this 
Work. statement is that Ashi actually revised 


the work twice—a fact that is men- 
tioned in the Talmud (B. B. 1575). Beyond this, the 
Talmud itself coztains not the slightest intimation 
of the activity which Ashi and his school exercised 
in this field for more than half a century. Even the 
question as to whether this editorial work was writ- 
ten down, and thus, whether the putting of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud into writing took place under Ashi 
or not, can not be answered from any statement in 
the Talmud. It is nevertheless probable that the 
fixation of the text of so comprehensive a literary 
work could not have been accomplished without the 
aid of writing. 'The work begun by Ashi was con- 
tinued by the two succeeding generations, and com- 
pleted by Rabina, another president of the college 
in Sura, who died in 499, To the work as the last- - 
named left it, only slight additions were made by 
the Saboraim. To one of these additions—that to 
an ancient utterance concerning the“ Book of Adam, 
the first man”—the statement is appended (B. M. 
86a), “Ashi and Rabina are the last representatives 
of independent decision [horaah],” an evident refer- 
ence to the work of these two in editing the Baby- 
lonian Talmud, which as an object of study and a 
fountainhead of practical “decision” was to have 
the same importance for the coming generations as 
the Mishnah had had for the Amoraim. | 
Ashi not only elevated Sura till it became the i in- 
tellectual center of the Babylonian Jews, but con- 
tributed to its material grandeur also. 
Bestored He rebuilt Rab's academy and the 
Sura’s Im- synagogue connected with it; sparing 
portance. по expense, and personally superin- 
tending their reconstruction (Shab. 
114). Asa direct result of Ashi’s renown, the exil- 
arch came annually to Sura in the month after the 
New-Year to receive the respects of the assembled 
representatives of the Babylonian academies and 
congregations. To such a degree of splendor did 
these festivities and other conventions in Sura at- | 
tain, that Ashi expressed his surprise that some of 
the Gentile residents of Sura were not tempted to 
accept Judaism (Ber. 175). 


Ashima 
Ashirah 
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Sura retained the prominence conferred on it by 
Ashi for several centuries; and only during the last 
two centuries of the Gaonic period did Pumbedita 
again become its rival. Ashi's son Tabyomi—al- 
ways spoken of as * Mar (Master), the son of Rab 


Con Spirito, ad lib. 
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Horse and ri - 


Ashi,” was a recognized scholar; but it was not 
until 455, twenty-eight years after his father’s death, 
that he was invested with the position which his 
father had so successfully filled for more than half 
8 century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Letter of Sherira Gaon; Heilprin, Seder 
ha-Dorot; Zacuto, Yuhasin; Weiss, Dor, iii. 205 et вед. ; 
Bacher, Agada der Вар. Amorder, p. 144. 

J. SR. W. B. 


ASHITYA.—Biblical Data: One of the gods of 


the Hamathitcs, an image of which was set up in 
Samaria by the men of Hamath, whom Sargon set- 
tled there after 722 n.c. (II Kings xvii. 30). Jew- 
ish tradition explains the name as signifying a short- 
haired goat. Hence, some suppose that he was а 
sort of Oriental Pan, a god of woods and shepherds, 
This explanation is highly improbable. Others have 
considered the name to be a form of ASHMUN (or 
Eshmun), the Phenician god; while still others have 
connected it with the name of the Dabylonian god- 
dess, Tashmitu, consort of Nabu, the god of learn- 
ing. Kittel (^ Die Bücher der Könige,” 1900), fol- 
lowing Baudissin, holds that Ashima was an Aramaic 
deity, probably connected in name with the river 


8 
sus wé- ro - - 


ous confusion has been made by some of the later 
commentators—even by Abraham ibn Ezra—who 
mistake the idol Ashima for the Samaritan appella- 
tion for God, Ashima meaning “the Name”; just 
as the Jews are accustomed to speak of the Deity as 


ASHIRAH (A) 


- noi ki ga Oh. ga - 


- kë bo 
- - der 


“ha-Shem” (Reifmann, in Gurland's " Ginze Yis- 
rael,” 74). 
J. 8R. | L. G. 


ASHIRAM (пум = “I will sing”): The first 
word of the Song of Moses (Ex. xv.), known аз 
“Shirat ha- Yam " (The Song at the Sea), read in the 
synagogues in the lesson of the seventh day of the 
Passover (the anniversary of the crossing of the Red 
Sea), in the lesson of Sabbath * Beshallah“ (Ex. xiii. 
17-xvii. 16) in the yearly cycle of Pentatcuchal read- 


ra - mah ba - yam. 
hath He thrown inthe sea. 


‘ings, and at the conclusion of the Psalms in the daily 


morning service. "Traditionally associated with the 
song is a very ancient intonation, which has indeed 
been popularly claimed to be the actual chant sung 
by Miriam and her sisters, and which probably en- 
kernels a true relic of Temple music. It would al- 
most suggest itself to the earliest reciters of the song 
to chant it in an echo of the martial notesof a trum- 
pet-call. Trumpet-calls remain the same throughout 
the centuries, inasmuch as such musical phrases con- 


sist only of notes dependent on certain natural prop- 
erties of every column of air enclosed in a tube. 


Thus the ancient reciter would, on commencing the 


ASHIRAH (B) 


Az... 


Ja- shir Mo-sheh u- bé - пе............ Yis- ra - el 
Then.. did Mo - ses sing and the chl - dren of Is - ra el F 
| peu к 
ай Был SS DNI: Дыгын TASS 
| mm if ‚кй аас а 
Way - уо - Mě - ra le - mor 


Ashmaya, near Tyre. This conjecture seems much 
more probable, although nothing furtheris positively 
known than wbat is stated in the Biblical passage 
above cited. ö : 
J. JR. С. A. B. 
— In Rabbinical! Literature: According to the 
. Rabbis (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii. 494; Sanh. 638), this idol 
of the Hamathites had the form of a buck. А curi- 


spake, a; ing: 


Song of Moses. have modulated his bardie speech- 
song into some imitation of a trumpet- note, even as 
is still traditionally done when from the scroll of the 
Law it is read out that ^ Pharaoh drew nigh ? (Exod. 
xiv. 10) with "his chariots and his horsemen" (i5. 
18), or that "the standard of the camp of the chil- 
dren of Judah set forward . . . and over his host 
was Nahshon“ (Num. x. 14), or that “they removed 
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from Elim and encamped by the Red Sea" (Num. 
xxxiii. 10), or similar details of a military move- 
ment. Such modulations are known as “nedarim,” 
So, when thecantillation of the lessons from the nota- 


Allegretio snoderato. 


ishes are still; to a certain extent, fluid, not having 

strictly crystallized into any definite set of notes, 

Ashirah (verse 1) would be given as opposite (A). 
With the Sephardim musical tradition has, on the 


ASHIRAH (C) 


rah ha -zot 1а - до - nai,... 


wa - yo- mé-ru 


le - mor: А - 


— 5—6 — o e 5 h Q — — N * рес Деш е ; 
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wó-a - ně - we hu, 


E lo- he a - bi 


wa-&-ro - тё - men - hu. 


4. Mar kë - bot Par ‘oh wë. Һе - lo Ya - ba - Yam, u - mib- 
( 
2 m ЕГ — | 
— 2 —— 8 . [o 
с — ع ا او‎ nuc: 
har - - sha - li - shaw... tub . bá - *u....... bs - Yam За 


tion of the accents (sce Music, SYNAGOGAL) һай be- 
comecrystallized in its various forms, the trumpet was 
still imitated whenever the Song of Moses was read. 
But the song was also recited in morning prayer; 
and, however much the length of the set service 
might cause it to be still more hurried through on 
week-days, yet on Sabbath and festivals attention 
would be paid to rabbinical exhortation that it 
should be chanted “standing, and with melody, and 
with gladness.” Among the Ashkenazim “melody,” 
came more and more to mean the solo intonation of 
the “hazan,” who gradually elaborated the old mar- 
tial call into triumphant flourishes rather beyond. the 
vocal capacity of an ordinary congregant. These he 
would alternate with the normal cantillation, and 
would employ them for the special emphasizing of 
the more striking verses of the song. Such flour- 


whole, inclined to congregational singing rather than 
to the vocalization, however edifying, of any indi- 
vidual, The whole assemblage shared in the chant- 
ing of the Song of Moses, in its place in the morning 
service at least. Hence the development of the orig- 
inal supposed trumpet-call proceeded in a different 
direction. It became а formal melody rather than a 
dramatic improvisation, rhythmic rather than free, 
and settled down into a fixed tune as distinct from 
a recitative. In Italy a simpler chant is utilized for 
week-days; but on Sabbath and festivals Ashirah 
is rendered as in (B). | 

This, as transcribed by Professor F. Consolo in 
his “Libro dei Canti d'Israele,” is perhaps the 
freest among the versions of the Sephardim; and the 
varlant preserved among Turkish Jews is verv 
similar to it. But more effectively developed is the 


Ashirah 
Ashkenaz 


version marked C, handed down by the Portuguese 
tradition, and transmitted to the daughter congre- 
gations by Amsterdam especially. The French ren- 
dering (compare Naumbourg, “ Agudat Shirim,” No. 
60) is a variant which establishes the original iden- 
tity of the Italian and of the Dutch, the latter being 
the source of the English and the American forms. 
The essential notes of all of them, despite several 
characteristic phrases of the Sephardic “hazenut,” 
recall those of the trumpet-call here suggested as 
their original. The rhythmic clearness and tuneful 
definitencss of the Portuguese variant result from its 
developed struc- ` 
ture (similarly io 
many other 
chants of the 
Sephardim, as in 
their versions of 
Ps. xix. and xcii.) 
in the binary or 
two-part form. 
The two sym- 
metrical yet con- 
trasting music- 
al sentence, 
marked 4 and в 
in the preceding 
transcription of 
the first four 
verses, permit of 
the fitting of the 
chant to senten- 
ces of varying 
length and out- 
line in the text 
itself. 

This melody 
was first tran- 
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scribed about i 

1856 by Emanuel (d к e 
Aguilar for the NU C oue D 
Rev. D. А. De 


Sola's “ Ancient 
Melodies of the 
Liturgy of the 
Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Jews.? 

Quite recently 
its martial con- 
ception has been 
interestingly emphasized in its adoption for the 
“Parade March? of the JEWISH Laps’ BRIGADE. The 
melody has been applied by the Sephardim, accord- 
ing to their custom, to many other texts, particu- 
larly the psalms of the HALLEL; and it has also been 
associated by the writer with Thomas Moore’s “Song 
of Miriam,” to form а hymn.. It has been further util- 
ized by Asger Hamerik, a Norwegian composer, 
formerly director of the Peabody Conservatory at 
Baltimore, Md., as one of the three Hebrew themes 
of his admirable “Sinfonia Trionfale,” entitled a 
“Jewish Trilogy,” 


A. 

ASHEABAH. See HASHKABAH. 
| ASHIELON: City on the southern coast of 
Palestine. It occurs in Egyptian texts twice as 
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PLAN OF THE ANCIENT CITY OF ASHKELON. 
(From “ Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistinena, Vereina“) 
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* Askaruni,? among the cities revolting against Ra- 
meses II. (sce illustration, p. 192) and Meneptah; in 
the El-Amarna tablets, the prince Yitia of Askaluna 
is mentioned as being obedient to Egypt. Ashkelon 


ites, though hard pressed by Samson (sce Judges xiv. 
19; I Sam. vi. 17; Josh. xiii. 3; II Sam. i. 20, etc.). 
In Judges i. 18, it is stated that * Judah took Ash- 
kelon with the border thereof”; but this statement 
is in contradiction to the Septuagint, in which the 
verse states what Judah ^ did not take.” 

The Assyrians frequently mention Iskaluna (or 
| Askaluna) Тїр-' 
lath-pileser II, 
subjected it, and 
about 732 B.C., 
made Rukibti 
king instead of 
Mitinti. Sen- 
nacherib, in 701 
B.C, captured 
Sidka, whom he 
calls a usurper 
and rebel, and 
put Sharru- 
ludari, the son of 
Rukibti, again in 
his place. The 
kingdom of Ash- 
kelon comprised 
at that time Jop- 
pa, Bet-Dagon, 
Bené-Barak, ete. 
Mitinti was king 
in the time of 
Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal. 
Herodotus (i. 
105) narrates 
that the Scyth- 
ians [that is, 
Cimmerians; or 
Ashguzi (Ash - 
kenazim) of the 
Dible] plundered 
the temple of the 
“heavenly Aph- 
rodite” in Ash- 


never seems to have been in the hands of the Israel- 


SCALE OF FEET 
910 99 xo J 
7 xS 


. — — — салы; 


B.C. The prin- 
cipal deity of Ashkelon was the fish goddess Derketó 
(—Atargatis?), to whom fishes were sacred; some 
were kept in a tank near the city (Diodorus, ii. 4; 
Pausanias, i. 14, 6). Her daughter, “the heavenly 
Aphrodite," whose sacred animal was the turtle- 
dove, was sometimes called Semiramis. “Zarifa,” the 
geaeral name for a building with a cone-shaped roof, 
occurs as the name of a temple at Ashkelon ('Ab. 
Zarah 110). ! | 

According to Scylax (“Periplus”), the Tyrians 
held Ashkelon in the Persian time. Although thor- 
oughly Hellenized, it surrendered twice easily to 
Jonathan the Maccabee (I Macc. x. 86, xi. 60), and 
later to Alexander Jannæus. Strabo (vii. 59) still 
calls it “a small city." Herod the Great, who, ac- 
cording to some traditions (Justin, * Dialogus cum 


kelon about 620 ` 


: “6 Ashirah 
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Try phone”), was born in Ashkelon, embellished it | question. Ptolemy's statement (v. 19, 2; viii. 20, 


considerably, and his sister Salome resided there 


(Josephus, *B. J.” ii. 6, § 8). In the great revolu- 
tion, the Jews seem to haveattacked it without suc- 
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Inhabitants of Ashkelon. 
(From Sayce, ** Races of the Old Testament.”) 


cess (contrast *B. J." ii. 18, § 1, with iii. 2, § 12). 
The most flourishing period of Ashkelon was during 


13) that it was a maritime city may be understood 
as broadly as ia the case of several neighboring cities. 
The siteof Ashkelon proper is placed by some schol- 
ars near the village El- Mejdel, northwest of Aska- 
lin. It may be mentioned that the onions of Ash 

kelon. famous in antiquity (Strabo, Stephen Byzan: 
tinus), still grow wild on the fertile spot (sce Pur- 
LISTINES). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Memoirs of the Surreu of Western Palets- 
tine, vol. iii., sheet 16; Guthe, in Zeit. Deutsch. Palist. Ver. 
fi. 164 ct seq. For rabbinical references: H. Hildesheimer, 
Beitrdye zur Geographie Paldstinas, pp. 1 et seq. | 


J. JR. W. М. М. 


ASHKENASY, EUGENE: Botanist; born at 
Odessa Мау 5, 1845. He occupies (1902) the position 
of honorary professor of botany at the University of 
Heidelberg, Germany. In 1871 he wrote Beiträge 
zur Kritik der Darwinischen Theorie." A consider- 
able number of his articles have been published in 
the Botanische Zeitung.“ the Botanischer Jalires- 
bericht,” and in the “Bibliothèque de l'Université 


NE SR. de Généve," Ivi., Iviii., Ixii. S. 
the later division of the Roman control, when it was 
a free reeublic (Pliny, “ Hist. Nat." v. 68). famous for ASHKENAZ (paws): A people fraced back 
(Gen. x. 3; I Chron. i. 6) through Gomer to Noah's 


third son, Japheth. 


the literary taste ruling there. Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, xiv. 8, 11, speaks of it as a considerable place. 
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In Jer. li. 27, 28, it is mentioned 


THE RUINS OF ASHKKLON. 
(After а photograph.) 


In the Crusades its possession passed frequently into 
the hands of the Christians and the Moslems alter- 
nately (1154, 1187, 1192). Since its demolition in 
1270 it has remained a ruin. Whether the extensive 
Tuins of the medieval “ Ascalon," west of the village 
El-Jóra, cover exactly the site of the ancient city or 
only the portion referred to as ^ Ascalon " Maiumas— 
that is, the suburb with the so-called port—is an open 


in connection’ with the kingdoms of Ararat and 
Minni and with the Medes as being hostile to Baby- 
lon. The Targum to the passages in Gen. and Chron., 
the Talmud (Yer. Meg. i. 71) and Midrash (Gen. 
R. xxxvii.) identify it with Asia; that is, the Roman 
province (Asia propria or proconsularis), consisting 
mainly of the districts of Lydia, Phrygia, and Caria. 
Targum Yer. has, instead of it, Adiabene” (that is, 


the district of ancient Assyria), with which the Tal- 
mud and Midrash connect Riphath (apparently ac- 
cording to marginal reading Diphath in Chron. i. б). 
While in the Targum, Talmud, and Midrash, Togar- 
mah is identified with Germania (the identification, 
three instances in all, being clearly based on similar- 
ity of sound), the medieval Jews (as, for example, 
Yosippon) understood by Ashkenaz the Teutons. 


Eusebius had also made this identification, while, ac- 327: C. I. Ө. T. ii. 299; see also the commentaries of 
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| spread through Mysia and Phry gia, and subsequently 
settled in western Armenia (Ashkhen is an Arme- 
Assvriologists identify Ashke- 
naz with a people named Ashguza whose aid was 
sought by the Mannai when they revolted from Esar- 


nian proper name). 


haddon; both were settled near Lake Urumiyeh. 
This view agrees better with the passage in Jeremiah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dillmann, Comm. on Gen.. Engl. transl., p. 
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ASHKELON BESIEGED BY RAMESES II. Gee p. 190.) 
(After Lepsiva, ** Denkn. ler.“) 


cording to Saadia,.the Slavs are meant. Josephus 
identifies Ashkenaz with the Rhegines, a people 
otherwise unknown. Modern scholars since Bochart 
have connected Ashkenaz with Ascanius, which oc- 
curs as the name of 1 Mysian and of a Phrygian 
prince, and in Homer as the гате of a river also; 
there was likewise a district Ascania inhabited by 
Phrygians and Mysians; and an Ascanian lake was 
located in Phrygia and in Bithvnia. Accordingly, 
Ashkenaz is said to be the old name of u people who 


Gunkel, Strack, Franz Delitzsch, etc, on Gen. x.; Neu- 
bauer, La Géographie du Talmud, p. 423; Friedrich 
Delitzsch, Wo Lag das Paradies? p. 246; Jastrow, Dict. 


p. 270. 
J. 8R. M. L. M. 


ASHEENAZ: Germany: name applied gen- 
eral in medieval rabbinical literature to that 
country. Its origin in this particular is obscure. 
Among the sources quoted by Zunz (“ Ritus," p. 66) 
the ritual of ARAM Gaon (about 850) is perhaps 


| сле oldest. Its mention there proves nothing, as the 


192 


198 
Bor 
work has been interpolated by liter authors. Ref- 
erences to Ashkenaz in Yosippon and Hasdai's letter 
to the king of the Chazars v ould bring the Inquiry 
down to the tenth century, as would also Saadia 
Gaon's Commentary on Dan. vii. 8. The epistle 
of Hasdai is, however, of disputed authenticity, 
while the commentary of Saadia is certainly a work 
of much later date (see Rapoport, in * Bikkure ha- 
Ittim.“ ix. 34. Vienna, 1828; Steinschneider, “Cat. 
Bodl? col. 2195). In a genuine work of Saadia the 
word, however, 15 also used, as it seems, in the same 
sense (Пагкауу, " Meascf Nidaliim," pp. 1, 90). 

In the first half of the eleventh century Hai Gaon 
refers to religious questions that had been addressed 
to him from Ashkenaz, by which latter term he un- 
doubiedly means Germany (*Sha‘are Zedek,” No. 
99, Leipsic, 1858). Rashi in the latter half of the 
eleventh century refers to both the language of Ash- 
kenaz (Commentary on Deut. iii. 9; idem on Suk. 
1:4) and the country of Ashkenaz (Hul. 932). Dur- 
ing the twelfth century the word appears quite fre- 
quently, In the * Mahzor Уйгу” (ed. S. Hurwitz, 
pp. 112, 392, Berlin, 1892), a liturgical work, the 
kingdom of Ashkenaz is referred to chiefly in regard 
to the ritual of the synagogue there, but occasion- 
ally also with regard to certain other observances 
(ib. p. 129). i 

Eliezer ben Nathan, in his history of the persecu- 
tion during the Crusades (* Quellen zur Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland,” ii. 86, Berlin, 1892), men- 
tions à mob of Zarfatim (French) and Ashkenazim 
(Germans), The same words are used by Solomon 
ben Simson (ib. p. 1). German as the language of 
Ashkenaz is frequently referred to in the anonymous 
work on ritual, called“ Asufot ” (Güdemann, *Ge- 
schichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur in 
. Frankreich und Deutschland,” 1880, pp. 118, 131; 
see also pp. 50, 276). 

In the literature of the thirteenth century refer- 
ences to the land and the language of Ashkenaz 
often occur. See especially Solomon ben Adret's 
Responsa (vol. i., No. 295): the Responsa of Asher 
ben Jehicl (pp. 4, 6); his “Halakot” (Berakot i. 12, 
ed. Wilna, p. 10); the work of his son Jacob ben 
Asher, “Tur Orah Hayy im * (lix.): the Responsa of 
Isaac ben Sheshet (Nos. 193, 268, 270). It is strange, 
however, that Metr of Rothenburg, а prominent 
German rabbi of the thirteenth century, does not 
scem to employ the word at all, while he quotes the 
German word Putz as the language of Canaan (Re- 
sponsum, No. 30, p. 8, ed. Bloch, 1891; see aiso 
p. 10, where the word DNP is evidently a misprint), 
and speaks of *our kingdom ” (* be-malkutenu ”], as 
distinguished from England and Normandy. His 
contemporary Samuel ben Samuel, however, em- 
ploys this word in a letter addressed to R. Meir in a 
context which renders it difficult to decide what һе 
meant by it (“ Monatsschrift, v x viii. 209). Itis also 
curious that Mefr ben Solomon of Perpignan, who 
Wasa younger contemporary of Меїг of Rothenburg, 
Speaks of the latter as the greatest of all the rabbis 
In Zarphat (^ Bet ha-Behirah,” 1854, p. 170)—a usage 
Which may have originated in the age of Charle- 
111195 ч Germany was part of the Frankish 

The 185 for this rather peculiar identification 
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Ashkenazi 


of Ashkenaz, who is one of the descendants of Ja- 
pheth (Gen. x. 3), is found in the Midrash, where R. 
Berechiah says: “Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togar- 
mah аге NYDN” (Gen. R. xxxvii. 1) which evi- - 
dently means German tribes or German lands, It 
would correspond to a Greek word Teppavecca that 
may have existed in the Greck dialect of the Pales. 
tinian Jews, or the text is corrupted from * German- 
ica." This view of R. Berechiah, again, is based on 
the Talmud (Yoma 10%; Yer. Meg. 71b), where Gomer, 
the father of Ashkenaz, is translated by “ Germamia," 
which evidently stands for Germany, and which was 
suggested by the similarity of the sound. T he ex- 
planation of NDJ as a Mesopotamian district (Neu- 
bauer, *La Géographie du Talmud," p. 421, Paris, 
1868; Fürst, * Glossarium Grivco-Hebreum,” p. 92, 
Strasburg, 1891; Krauss, “Lateinische und Grie- 
chische Lehnwörter *) is forced. Not better is the der- 
ivation by Elijah Levita from the Talmudic [лз = 
“fair” (sce Tishbi, s.v. and“ Monatsschrif t," xxxviii. 
260). A peculiar usage of the word is found in the 
dictionary of Samuel ben Solomon of Urgenj, who 
interprets Ashkenaz as Khwarizm (sce Bacher, * Ein 
Hebräisch-Persisches Wörterbuch,” pp. 19, 31, Buda- 
pest, 1900). | 
In later times the word Ashkenaz is used to desig- 
Date southern and western Germany, tlie ritual of 
which sections differs somewhat from that of cast- 
ern Germany and Poland. Thus the prayer-book of 
Isaiah Horowitz, and many others, givethe piyyutim 
according to the Minhag of Ashkenaz and Poland, 
The neo-Hebraic writers, mostly of Russian and 
Polish origin, have coined a verb, PIURNT, "to ape 
modern social manners.? " 


ASHKENAZI, ABRAHAM: Chief rabbi of 
Palestine yb PWS), born at Janishar, near Salo- 
nica, in 1813; died at Jerusalem Jan. 22, 1880, At 
the age of fifteen he was taken by his father.to 
Jerusalem, where he studied rabbinical literature in 
the various colleges. The Turkish rabbis, in con- 
sulting him at the age of thirty-five on matters of 
religious law, addressed him as “Gaon.” In 1850 he 
was appointed dayyan of the Jewish community of 
Jerusalem; and in 1869 the rabbis of Jerusalem 
elected him as their chief in succession to David 
Hazan, who died in that year. The sultan, in con- 
firming Ashkenazi's election, conferred upon him the 
title of “Hakam Bashi,” whereby he became chief 
rabbi of Paicstine, which post he held for about 
twelve years. The sultan also bestowed upon bim 
the medal of the Medjidie; and Emperor Franz Josef 
of Austria, when at Jerusalem, decorated him with 
I. nz Josef medal. Ashkenazi was very popular 
атову Christians and Mohammedans as well as 
among Jews; and at his funeral most of the foreign 
consuls were present, : | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Habazclet, 1850, No. 16; Ha-Zefirah, 1880, 


NO. 7. 
8. H. R. ` 


ASHRENAZI, AZRIEL B. JOSEPH (called 
also Gunuzenhüuser): Printer at Naples, 1491- 
92. From his printing-house the first editions of 
Avicenna's “ Canon” and Bah уа'з “ Hobot ha-Leba- 
bot " were issued. 


Ashkenazi, Azriel 
Ashkenazi, David 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Annales IIcbreco-Typographici, 
etc., p. 177; Mortara, Indice Alfabetico, s.v.: Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2843. 

G I. Вв. 


ASHKENAZI, AZRIEL B. MOSES LEVI: 


Preacher at Tarnogrod, government of Lublin, Po- 
land, in the seventeenth century. He was the author 
of Nahalat 'Azriel" (The Inheritance of Azriel), 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1691, a work comprising 
homilies and comments upon parts of the Bible. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 754. 
H. R. I. Bn. 


. ASHKENAZI, BAERMANN or BAER 

(Hebrew name, Issachar ben Naphtali ha- 
Kohen): Polish commentator on Bible and Midrash; 
lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Though the foremost of all Midrash commentators, 
the oniy fact known about him is that he lived in 
Szczebrzescin. It is also certain that he died in this 
place (after 1698), and not, 2s ig maintained by all 
scholars from Conforte to Zunz, in Hebron. 

Ashkenazi is the author of the following works: 
(1) “Mar’ech Kohen” (Appearance of the Priest), 
Cracow, 1589; Amsterdam, 1673. This work is di- 
vided into two parts: the first on seventeen topics 
of Jewish theology, chiefly of a moral and exegetic 
character; and the second is an index to all Scrip- 
ture passages outside the Pentateuch that are men- 
tioned in the Zohar. (2) “Mattanot Kehunnah” 
(Priests’ Gifts), Cracow, 1586; revised edition, Cra- 
cow, 1608; and in most editions of the Midrash Rab- 
bah. This is a commentary on the Midrash Rabbah. 
Ashkenazi's epitaph refers toa lengthy commentary 
of his on the Bible, not elsewhere mentioned, and 
very probably lost. 

Ashkenazi’s great merit lies in the fact that he 
was the first and almost the sole commentator of the 
Midrash Rabbah (on the Pentateuch and the five 
Megillot) who combined extensive knowledge of the 
subject with sound critical judgment. He consid- 
етей it of primary importance to render the Midrash 
text as correct as possible. The material upon 
which he applied his critical acumen consisted not 
alone of the texts that had been printed up to that 
time, but also of a number of manuscripts. Thus, 
he had three different manuscripts of the Jerusalem 
Talmud, one of which was provided with vowels. 
Ashkenazi also cites Midrashim on Isaiah, Job, and 
the minor prophets, of which nothing further is 
known, but which probably came from the Yalkut 
Makiri. Moreover, he availed himself of & text of 
the ‘Aruk essentially differing from the usual one. 

Next to the correctness of the text, Ashkenazi de- 
voted his attention to ће “ peshat,” or simple expla- 
nations of the subject and the meaning of the words, 
without indulging in the prolix discussions then 
customary. As regards subject-matter, Ashkenazi's 
explanations were usually correct; but they were 
less happy in linguistic questions. He often went 
astray, especially when he tried to elucidate obscure 
passages in the Midrash by means of Arabic. In 
this he was frequently misled by some one who was 
believed to know Arabic. 

Ashkenazi seems also to have occupied himself 
with medicine and physics; and possibly he pos- 
sessed the book “Asaf,” so that many of his state- 
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ments from the myisi “DS (Medical Books) may 
have come from this source. 

Ashkenazi wasa brother of Isaac Cohen of Ostrog, 
author of ^ Kizzur Mizrahi" and great-grandfather 
of Abraham b. Eliezer ha-Kohen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brüll, in Czar ha-Sifrut, 1. 18-20; Buber, ib. 
87-90; Reifmann, ib. 2-18. 

K. : L. G. 

ASHKENAZI, BAERUSH (DOB): Rabbi at 
Slonim, Lithuania, later at Lublin. Poland; born 
about 1801; died in Lublin March 6, 1852. He was 
the author of: (1) “ Noda‘ ba-She‘arim” (Known in 
the Gates) containing responsa on the “Eben he- 
‘Ezer”: novelke on the Talmudical treatise Gittin; 
rules concerning the laws of MAJORITY and Possks- 
sion: and, at the end, homilies arranged in the order 
of the Sabbaticalsections. "This work was published 
by the brother of the author, Abraham Aryeh, War- 
saw, 1849. (2) “Sha‘are Yerushalaim ” (The Gates 
of Jerusalem), containing a commentary on the Seder 
Zer‘aim of the Jerusalem Talmud; notes and novell 
on various treatises of the Jerusalem Talmud; notes 
and novell on different treatises of the Babylonian 
Talmud and on the work of Isaac Alfasi. This 
also was published by Abraham Aryeh, Warsaw, 
1866. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kenesct Yisrael, p. 178; Benjacob. 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, р. 993; Nissenbaum. Le-Korot ha- 
Y ehudim be-Lublin, pp. 120, 127. 

L Br. 


L. а. 


ASHKENAZI, or D'ALMEYDA, BEHOR 
(better known under his popular name of Behor Ef- 
fendi): Government official in the employ of the 
Ottoman empire; born 1840. He received his early 
education at the Institution Camondo, and, after 
filling several subordinate positions, was appointed 
by Sultan Aziz, in 1869, a member of the council of 
state (Chourai-Devlet), which contained two Jews in 
а membership of forty. On the accession of the 
present sultan, Abdul Hamid II., Ashkenazi became 
a member of the Ottoman parliament, as a delegate 
of the Jews. He then became * vice-prefect ” of Con- 
stantinople, a position which he held for several 
years, making, however, many enemies by reason of 
his steadfast integrity. In 1896, in recognition of his 
services, the sultan again made him state councilor; 
and only lately (1899) he has been placed upon the 
retired list after thirty years of loyal and efficient 
service. 

Ashkenazi bas repeatedly been president of the 
central consistory of ihe Jews of Constantinople; 


also, by reason of his public position as vice-prefect, . 


he has frequently been able to render considerable as- 
cistance in the collection of the communal revenues 
derived from the sales of meat, wine, brandy, etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : M. Franco, Histoire des Israélites. 
В, M. FR. 


ASHKENAZI, BENJAMIN: Russian com- 
munal worker and philanthropist; born in 1824; 
died at Grodno in 1894. He was the son of Joshua 
Heschel Ashkenazi, rabbi of Lublin, who was a de- 
scendant of Hakam Zebi. Ashkenazi settled at 
Grodno, where he became the leading spirit in com- 
munal affairs. On his initiative a hospital was built 
and, later, a home for the aged. The government, 
in recognition of his services, bestowed upon him 
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and his children hereditary honorary citizenship. 
In 1882 Ashkenazi was sent as delegate to the rab- 
binica! convention at St. Petersburg; and in 1888 
he wasone of the few J ewish. representatives who at- 
tended officially the coronation of Alexander III. at 
Moscow. In 1884 he was appointed chairman of the 
committee on prisons of the government of Grodno. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ahiasaf, 1891-95. 
H. R. M. B. 


ASHKENAZI, BENJAMIN B. AARON 
ABRAHAM. See SOLNIK, BENJAMIN BEN AARON 
ABRAHAM. 

ASHKENAZI, BEZALEL: One of the lead- 
ing Oriental Tahnudists and mbbis of his day; 
born toward the end of the sixteenth century. De- 
scended from a family of German scholars, he was 
probably born in Palestine. The greater part of his 


lie was spent in Egypt, where he received his Tal- 


mudic education from David b. Solomon Ibn Abi Zim- 
ra and Israel de Curial. During the lifetime of his 
teachers, Ashkenazi was regarded as one of the high- 
est authoritics in the Orient, and he counted among 
his pupils such men as Isaac Luria and Solomon 
Adeni. The reputation of Ashkenazi in Egypt was 
so «телі that he could take it upon himself to abro- 
gate the dignity of the nagid, which had existed for 
centuries and had gradually deteriorated into an 
arbitrary aristocratic privilege. When, in 1587, a 
dispute occurred in Jerusalem over the point whether 
scholars not engaged in business should contribute 
tothe taxes paid by the Jewish community to the 
pasha, and to what extent, Ashkenazi, together with 
several other rabbis, took the stand that Jewish 
scholars, being usually impelled by love alone to 
emigrate to Palestine, and being scarcely able to 
support themselves, should be relieved from all 
taxes. 

In the same year, Ashkenazi himself traveled to 
Palestine and settled in Jerusalem, where he was 
recognized as their chief by both the Sephardim and 
the Ashkenazim. The conditions in Jerusalem were 
at this time very critical; and it was mainly due 
to Ashkenazi's influence that the congregations of 
the city were not dissolved. The German Jews, 
who ordinarily did not recognize the jurisdiction of 
the Sephardim, and who, being largely scholars, re- 
fuscd to pay the Jews’ tax, nevertheless bowed to 
Ashkenazi’s authority. The Ashkenazim had to 
contribute to the Jews’ tax one-sixth of the sum 
that was sent from Europe for their support (com- 
pare IHarvgam): otherwise the Sephardim, who 
were on the verge of penury, could not have re- 
mained in Jerusalem under the merciless exploitation 
of the Turkish pashas. This peaccable arrangement 
between the Ashkenazim and the Sephardim was 
due solely to the personal influence of Ashkenazi; 
for immediately upon his death the Ashkenazim 
refused to keep their pledge (Responsa of Yom-Tob 
Zahalon, No. 160). 

To posterity Ashkenazi is known principally as 
the author of the “ Shitteh Mekubbezet ” (Gathered 
Interpretation). 
a collection of glosses on the greater part of the 

almud, after the fashion of the Tosafot; and in it 
Ashkenazi combined much original and forcign ma- 


This work, as its title indicates, is - 


terial. The great value of the “ Shittah " lies princi- 
pally in the fact that Ashkenazi gives therein nu- 
merous excerpts from Talmudic commentaries which 
have not otherwise been preserved. 

The “Shittah “ contains ex positions of the Talmud 
taken from the works of the Spaniards Nahmanides, 
ben Adret, and Yom-Tob of Seville, and from those 
of the Frenchmen Abmham b. David, Baruch b. Sam- 
uel, Isaac of Chinon, ete. The stud y of the “Shittah,” 
is particularly valuable for understandin g the Tosa- 
fists, because the work contains some of the older 
and inedited Tosafot; besides, glosses of R. Asher 
b. Jehiel and of the disciples of R. Perez are partly 
contained in it. . Ashkenazi designed the *Shittah ? 
to cover the whole Talmud; but only the following 
tracts were interpreted: Bezah, the three Babot, 
Ketubot, Nedarim, Nazir, Sotah, and the order of 
Kodashim (excepting Hullin)—the last-mentioned in 
the Romm edition of the Talmud. Ashkenazi ig 
also the author of & collection of responsa, which 
appeared after his death (Venice, 1595). His “ Meth- 
odology of the Talmud," and his marginal notes to 
the Yerushalmi, which were still extant at the time 
of Azulai, are preserved in manuscript at Jerusalem. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gcdolim, ed. Benjacob, f, 

361 Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot (see index 14 Cassel ed.) ; 

Frumkin, Eben Shemucl, pp. @7 et scq., 125 et scq., Wilna, 


1874; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 612; Lunez, in Jerusa- 
lem, ii. 23-27. s 


D. L. G. 


ASHKENAZI, DAVID TEVLE В. JACOB: 
Moravian rabbi and author; born at the beginning. 
of the eighteenth century; died July 16, 1734. Ash- 
kenazi was rabbi of the communities at Aussce and 
Gewitsch, and lived at Aussee, the home of his 
father-in-law, Israel Aussee, one of the wealthiest 
and most influential Jews in Moravia. But this 
very wealth of his father-in-law gave rise to active 
hostility toward Ashkenazi in his congregation. 
The following episode is characteristic of the state 
of affairs at that time in many small Jewish com- 
munities in Moravia. Ashkenazi was so little re- 
spected by his people that he had to apply to the. 
authorities to enforce his rights. He secured an 
order threatening the congregation with a large fine 
if they did not show their rabbi the honors due to 
his station. Next day, when Ashkenazi went to the 
early morning service, he found his seat framed with 
the handles (called'^ears? in German) of broken 
pottery. In Judæo-German “Ehre” (honor) sounds 
the same as “Ochre” (ears), and these were the 
“honors” shown him. It is not known whether 
Ashkenazi gave up his position after this. He died 
at Boskowitz, where his son-in-law was ecclesias- 
tical assessor. | 

Ashkenazi wrote а curious little book entitled 
“Bet David“ (House of David), Wilhelmsdorf. 1734. 
'The first part contains casuistic expositions of the 
Talmud, and illustrates better than almost any other 
work the degeneration of casuistry. The second 
half is a collection of popular cures and incantations, 
which is of great value for the study of Jewish 
folk-lore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Broda Abrabam b. Mordekal, Afegillat Se 
tarim, 1895, pp. 28, 29. LG 
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ASHKENAZI, ELIEZER (LAZER) B. ELI- 
ЈАН: Talmudist, rabbi, physician, and many-sided 
scholar; born in 1512; died at Cracow Dec. 13, 1585. 
Though of а German family (according to some, the 
relative of Joseph Colon; sce Mortara, ^Indice Alfa- 
betico,” s.r.), he was probably born in tlie Levant, 
and received his Talmudic education under Joseph 
Taitazak in Salonica. Ashkenazi first became rabbi 
in Egypt 1538-60, probably at Fostat, where, by his 
learning and wealth, he became widely known. 
Compelled by circumstances—doubtless of a nolit- 
ical nature—to leave Egypt, he went to Cyprus, re- 
maining there for two years as rabbi at Famagusta. 

A desire to visit foreign lands and to observe for- 
eign peoples impelled him to give up this position 
and to travel. He went first to Venice; but a dis- 
agreement with the rabbis, Meir Padua and his son 
Judah Katzenellenbogen, caused him to leave the 
city and in the same year to take up his residence at 
Prague (1561). Here—either because he was a rabbi, 
or, at all events, because he was a leading authority 
—his was the first signature appended to the consti- 
tution of the burial society of the congregation. 
After leaving Bohemia and proceeding eastward as 
far as the Crimea, Ashkenazi returned to Italy, not 
before 1570. While rabbi of Cremona he published 


there (1576) his work, “Yosef Lekah" (Increases 


Learning; compare Prov. i. 5), dedicated to Joseph 
Nasi, duke of Naxos, which was several times re- 
printed. Four years later he was again in eastern 
Europe, as rabbi of Posen. In 1584 he left that city 
to take up his abode in Cracow. 


Ashkenazi's printed works, besides the “ Yosef 


Lekah,” are the following: (1) А commentary on the 
Book of Esther; (2) * Ma'ase ha-Shem? 
(The Works of God; Venice, 1583; 
several other editions), a commentary 
on the historical portions of the Penta- 
teuch, written fer the instruction of his son Elijah, 
and containing also a complete commentary on the 
Passover Haggadah, which has frequently been pub- 
lished separately: (3) eight “selihot” (penitential 
prayers), included in the Bohemian liturgy; (4) a 
“tokahah” (homily), published by his son. Ніз 
supercommentary to Nalmanides, and his critical 
marginal notes—said to number one thousand—on 
Joseph Caro’s “ Bet Yosef,” have not been preserved. 
Though Ashkenazi can scarcely be said to have 
exercised an influence either on his own or on later 
times, his personality was an extraordinary one for 
that age. 
most brilliant epoch in the history of the Sephardim. 
During a period when, in Germany and Poland, the 
hair-splitting dialectics of Jacob Polak could achieve 
a triumph, and, in Egypt and Palestine, the mysti- 
cism of Isaac Luria could confuse the clearest intel- 
lects, Ashkenazi preserved an impressive independ- 
ence of thought. Although educated by a fanciful 

| cabalist, and a fellow-pupil of Moses 
` HisIndi- Alshech, yet he was a student—if not 
viduality. a deep one—of philosophy and phys- 
ics. As a Talmudist, such men as 

Joseph Caro, Moses Isserles, and Solomon Luria 
cousidered him of equal authority with themselves; 
but when the rabbinical decisions of the old rabbis 
ren counter to sound judgment, he never sought a 


His 
Works. 


Не may be called the last survivor of a. 


sophistical justification for them, as was then the 


kenazi may be found in several of his decisions pre- 
served in the responsa literature of the time. In 
Venice he decided that a man could be forced to a 
divorce, if, by immoral conduct, he had incurred his 
wife's aversion (Isserles, Responsa, No. 96). It was 
probably this decision which brought upon him 
the opposition of the above-mentioned Venetian 
rabbis, though he was connected with them; for 
Ashkenazi's son was Katzenellenbogen's son-in-law, 
From the standpoint of strict Talmudic interpreta- 
tion, Ashkenazi'sopponents were in the right; since 
his sentence contravened that of the Tosafists, who 
for the German-Italian Jews constituted, as it were, 
a court of last resort. 

The Jews of Poland were still less capable of com- 
prehending such a personality than were those of 
Italy. - The following occurrence affords a striking 
instance of this fact: The *roshe yeshibot" (heads 
of academies) had forbidden their pupils to estab- 


lish a rival academy in close proximity to their own. 


Ashkenazi declined to assent to this resolution, 
when requested. At the same time, he complained 
in a letter to Joseph b. Gershon ha- 


Hisunder- Kohen, the“ rosh yeshibah” at Cracow, 
stood by that, although the decision of the Po- 
Polish lish rabbis was based upon tlie author- 
Rabbis. ity of Maimonides, yet he considered 


it irreconcilable with freedom of in- 
struction among Jewish rabbis. How little he was 
understood by his Polish colleagues is fully dis- 
played in the reply of the rabbi of Cracow, who at 
great length vindicates Maimonides’ standpoint by 
erudite and astute references to the Talmud (Joseph 
b. Mordecai Gershon, “She‘erit Yosef,” No. 19). 
Consequently, J. S. del Medigo is justified in his 
remark that Ashkenazi remained unknown to the 
Poles, and he applics to him wittily, if somewhat 
audaciously, the verses: “Thou hast brought a vine 
out of Egypt: thou hast cast out the heathen, and 
planted it,” ete. (Ps. 1ххх. 9 [A. V. 8] to 13 [14]. 
Ashkenazi had come from Egypt and had to live 
among the uncultivated Poles. 

Ashkenazi’s wife, Rachel, died at Cracow April 
3, 1503. Her epitaph, still extant, bears witness to 
her piety and benevolence (“ Monatsschrift.“ xliv. 
360). His son Elijah published the liturgic collec- 
tion, “ Zibhe Shelamim,” and wrote a short elegy on 
his father, which was used as the latter’s epitaph. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carmoly, in Literaturblatt der Orients, 1L 

444: idem, in Revue Orientale, ii. 144, 192, 193: idem, in 

Ha-Karmcl. vi. 94, 95; B. Friedberg. Luhot Zikkaron. p. 

82: Landshuth, “Ammude ha-* Abodah, 1.19; Michael, Or ha- 

Наліт. No. 418: Perles, in Monataschrift, ХІН. 301, 371. 872: 

Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 954: J. M. Zunz, Ir ha- 

Zedck, pp. 20-23, 115, and supplement, pp. 28. 29. Lo | 


 ASHKENAZI, ELIEZER B. SOLONON: 
Rabbinical scholar; born in Poland about the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and resided after- 
ward in Tunis. He published at Metz in 1845. 
under the title “ Dibre Hakamim” (The Words of 
the Wise), a selection of eleven ancient manuscripts: 
(1) “Midrash Wayosha'," on the Pentateuch; (2) 
Joseph Caro's Commentary on Lamentations; (3) 
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Maimonides’ * Hokmat ha-'Ibbur," a treatise on the 
computation of the intercalary month; (4) Abraham 
bar Hiyyah's seventh “ gate” of the third treatise on 
the computation of the intercalary month, with a 
responsum by Hai Gaon on the calculation of the 
years since the Creation; (5) Moses Narboni's “ Maa- 
mar ba-Behirah, “ a treatise on free-will; (6) Nussih 
Ketab,? a letter from Joshua Lorki on religion; (¢) 
Isaac Ardotiel's “Melizah ‘al ha-‘Et,” а prose poem 
on the pen; (8) David b. Yom-Tob's * Yesodot ha- 
Maskil,” thirteen articles of belief of an enlightened 
man; (9) “RaMBaM,” a letter from Maimonides ad- 
dressed to Rabbi Japhet the Dayyan; (10) a letter by 
Elijah of Italy, written from Palestine to liis family 
at Ferrara, in 1438; (11) Jacob Provençals Be- 
. Debar Limmud ha-Hokmah,” on the study of science. 

S. Munk has written an introduction to this col- 
lection, which contains also, аз an appendix, a 
French translation of “ Yesodot. ha-Maskil” by 
“HB?” 

Ashkenazi published also“ Ta‘am Zekenim ” (The 
Taste of Old Men), edited by R. Kirchheim, a collec- 
tion of old manuscripts and prints dealing with Jew- 
ish literature and history in the Middle Ages(Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1854). 


BIRLIOGRAPHY : Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. pp. 
56, 57; Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica, p. 7. 
| I. Dn. 
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ASHKENAZI, ELIJAH. See Levira, Eur- 
JAH. 

ASHKENAZI, GERSHON: Polish Talmud- 
ist; born in the second decade of the seventeenth 
century; died at Metz March 20, 1693. His family 
name was really ток, “Ulif,” “Olive ”(?), the sur- 
пате “ Ashkenazi” being usually bestowed in Poland 
upon families of German extraction. Gershon Ash- 
kenazi was also named “ Poss "—not “ Fass after 
his rich father-in-law, Loeb Poss, of Cracow. He 
was dayyan in Cracow, possibly his birthplace, at 
all events the place where he obtained his Talmud- 
ic education from Joel Sürkes and Joshua Наги. 
From 1649 to 1659 he was rabbi at Prossnitz, from 
1659 to 1660 at Hanau, and from 1661 to 1661 at 
Nikolsburg, where he succeeded his father-in-law, 
Menahem Mendel Krochmal. For the next five 
years he was rabbi at Vienna, but was forced to 
leave owing to the banishmentof the Jews. Thence 
he went to Metz in 1670, where he remained until 
his death. 

Although rabbi of large communities and head of 
a yeshibah, Ashkenazi found time for literary activ- 
ity. Of his numerous works, the following have 
been printed: (1) “ Abodat ha-Gershuni " (Gershon's 
Service), containing his responsa to the principal 
Talmudists of his day. The number of these re- 
sponsa is 124; and they contain much information 
upon the condition of the Jews in Poland, after the 
persecutions by the Cossacks; (2) “Tiferet ha-Ger- 
shuni ” (Gershon's Ornament), midrashic and cabalis- 
tic expositions of the Pentateuch. Both books were 
published at Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1699. (3) 
*Hiddushe ha-Gershuni" (Gershon’s Novella). 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1716, containing remarks 
and explanations concerning the third and fourth 
books of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, in which the author 
severely criticizes the AHARONIM. 


Even in his lifetime Ashkenazi was recognized as 
an authority in Talmudic lore, and especially as a 
most eminent dialectician. His works scarcely jus- 
tify this opinion; for they are not much above the 
general average of the rabbinical literature of his 
time. His influence was, nevertheless, considerable, 
and was duc to his personality. The many ritual 
inquiries directed to him while rabbi of Metz from. 
western Germany and Alsace-Lorraine show that 
after his advent in that city he was really the spiri- 
tuat and intellectual authority for the Jews of those 
countries. It was mainly in Metz that he exer- 
сїзє a many-sided influence as teacher. Ashkenazi 
was deeply revered and loved by a large number of 
pupils whom he had the power toattract to himself. 
Chief among these was David Oppenheim(er). 

Ashkenazi was the father of four learned sons, 
Hoses, Nathan, Nahum, and Joel, of whom the 
first-named gained prominence as a Talmudist and 
cabalist. He died March 22, 1691, at Nikolsburg. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cahen, in Rev. Et. Juives, vii. 255-257; 
Dembitzer, Kelilat Y ofi, ii. 92a-107b, 111a-112a ; Kaufmann, 
Letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien, pp. 224-228; MI- 
chael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 674, 

L. d. 


ASHKENAZI, ISAAC BEN JACOB: Rabbi 
at Byeltzy, Bessarabia; lived in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He is the reputed author of a 
cabalistic work, Berit Olam“ (Everlasting Cove- 
nant), containing cabalistic explanations of the let- 
ters. with some concluding chapters on ethics. This 
work, found among Ashkenazi's papers, was pub- 
lished under his name by Isaac Hayyim of Bialostok, 
Wilna, 1820. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim hc-Hadash, 1. 35, 
ii 15; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 1 B 
e R. 


к. 


ASHKENAZI, ISAAC BEN ZEBI: Rabbi 
and author; born in Russia about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and officiated as rabbi in Chodo- 
row and Lemberg, in which latter. place he died May 
5, 1807. He was the author of the Hebrew works, 
~ Ог ha-Ner" (Light of the Lamp), a commentary 
on the Haggadah, Lemberg, 1788, and “Torat ha- 
Kodesh” (Law of Holiness), a commentary on Zeba- 
bim, ibid., 1792. 


BISLICGRAPHY: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, No. 
l. who erroneously gives the date of Ashkenazi's death - 
zs 1811: Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 122. Cracow, 1895; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1094, H. R 


ASHEENAZI, ISRAEL BEN SAMUEL. 
See ISRAEL OF SKLOW. 

ASHKENAZI, JACOB ISRAEL BEN ZEBI 
HIi3SCH. бее EMBDEN, JACOB ISRAEL. 


ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH: Critic of the Mish- 
nah; resided at Safed, Palestine, and died there be- 
tween 1575 and 1582. Though Ashkenazi came to 
Palestine from Verona—for which reason he was 
also called Joseph of Verona—it is by no means im- 
possible that he was born and bred in Germany. 
This is attested, not by his surname, “Ashkenazi” 
(this being a family name adopted by many families 
of German origin), but by the fact that he was the 
son-in-law of Rabbi Aaron of Posen. Kaufmann 
surmises that he is referred to in the following coup- 
let of the Judæo-German song, in which as the most 


Ashkenazi, Joseph 
Ashkenazi, Meir . 


learned Jew he is mentioned with Mordecai Meisl, a 
Jew of Prague of princely wealth: 
* Ich mucht so wol lernen als Rabbi Josef Ashkenas, 
Oder mucht also reich sein als Meislein was.” 

The epithet “ Divine Tanna,” conferred upon Ash- 
kenazi by his contemporarics and by men of later 
times, clearly indicates the main point in which his 
strength lay. Next to Elijah b. Solomon of Wilna, 
Ashkenazi is probably the most careful student of 
the Mishnah, itself the spiritual product of the “ Di- 
‚ vine Tannaim.” Even Isaac Luria, the creator of 
the new Cabala, did not disdain to receive instruc- 
tion from him upon the Mishnah, When Teblin of 
Jerusalem, a pupil of Ashkenazi, went to Europe 
he imparted to the well-known Mishnah commenta- 
tor Yom-Tob Lipman Heller many of his teacher’s 
explanations of the Mishnah. 

Some insight into Ashkenazi’s mental activity is 
gained from his bricf and fragmentary glosses to the 
Mishnah. as published in Solomon Adeni's work, 
«Меке Shelomoh,” in which Ashkenazi's emenda- 
. tions are considered. In these glosses Ashkenazi 
displays great critical ability. He treats the text in 
a wholly unprejudiced and purely scientific man- 
ner, and, disregarding tradition, deletes unsparingly 
whenever, in his opinion, such elision is justified by 
the import of the text, and in similar manner sep- 
arates compound words into their component parts. 
In his opinion the vocalization and the accentuation 
of words are not side issues, but worthy of the spe- 
cial attention that he bestowed upon them. Ash- 
kenazi's observations are of especial value, being 
based upon a manuscript Mishnah in his possession, 
dating from about 700. He is said to have written 
eritical comments also on the Babylonian and Jeru- 
salem Talmuds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulal. Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Benjacob, i. 

39: Kaufmann, in. Monatsschrift, xlii. 38-46; Sambari, in 

Neubaucr’s Medieval Jewish Chronicles, f. 151; Shibhe ha- 


Ari. еі. Leghorn, 446, from which it appears that Ashkenazi 
lived and taught in Egypt too. 
L. G. 


ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH BEN, OF PADUA. 
See SCHALIT, JOSEPH. 


ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH EDELS: Palestin- 
jan commentator and cabalist; lived at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century at Jerusalem and Padua; 
died at Safed. He vws sent ns European agent (“me- 
shullah ”) from Palestine to collect money for the Pal- 
estinian poor. On his travels he remained at Padua, 
Italy, fora certain time, where he became the teacher 
of Mordecai Samuel Ghirondi. According to this 
source, Ashkenazi wasa prolific commentator of Bib- 
lical and Talmudical subjects, but published nothing 
beyond a small commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah,” 
to which he appended many of his observations on 
Bible and Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepl-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Y israel, p. 212. 
L. G. Л 


ASHKENAZI, JOSEPH B. ISAAC HA- 
LEVI: Talmudist and rabbi; born in Germany 
about 1550; died at Frankfort-on-the-Main 1628. 
His first teacher was the Frankfort rabbi Eliezer 
Treves, after whose death (about 1567) he completed 
his Talmudic studics under Hayyim b. Bezalel, 
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Jacob b. Hayyim of Worms, Joshua Moses 5. Soio- 
mon Luria, and David Blum of Sulzberg. 

From Bonn, where Ashkenazi held his first posi- 
tion as rabbi, he went to Metz (about 1595). Here 
the prohibition against the residence of Jews, which 
had been in force for two hundred years, had been 
removed, and а community of 120 persons had re- 
cently been formed. The subsequent growth of 
this community was in no slight degree due to the 
activity and devotion of Ashkenazi, its first rabbi. 
By 1618 it had increased threefold; and in that year, 
through the efforts of Ashkenazi, a synagogue was 
erected. He also bent his energies toward obtaining 
a Jewish cemetery, in connection with which he 
founded a “hebra kaddisha " which was also a study- 
circle. 

Ashkenazi is specially known through his dispute 


with one of the first rabbinical authorities of the time, 


Meir b. Gedaliah of Lublin. Ashke- 


His Dis- nazi was a ty pe of the rigorism charac- 
pute with teristic of the German rabbis. On a 
Meir b. certain occasion Aslikenazi gave the 
Gedaliah. decision that geese whose entrails had 


not been examined after slaughter 
must be accounted “trefah” (forbidden), because 
such an examination, though unknown to the Tsi- 
mud, was customary in Germany and Poland. This 
decision was disputed by the rabbi of Worms, Moses 
b. Gad Reuben, and was finally submitted to Meir 
of Lublin. The Polish rabbis, holding themselves 
the superiors of their German colleagues, considered 
Ashkenazi's opinioa extreme; and Meir of Lublin 
insisted that he should avow his error openly. 
Though Ashkenazi was by nature mild and yield- 
ing, he could not prevail upon himself to act con- 
trary to the custom of his teachers. The dispute 
now became general; and the scholars of Posen, 
Cracow, Brest-Litovsk—in short, all the Talmudists 
of Poland, Lithuania, and Russia—were, drawn into 
the conflict. А 
Since Ashkenazi abided by his opinion, in spite of 
the decision of so many prominent rabbis, and thus 
unintentionally created the wide-spread impression 
that the latter had yielded, Meir sent a very abusive 


letter concerning Ashkenazi to the community at 


Worms. He denounced Ashkenazi as impertinent, 
presumptuous, and ignorant, and requested the Jews 
of Worms to remóve him from his position, adding 
that he himself could have had him removed through 
the CoUNCIL or Four Lanps were it not beneath 


him to have dealings with such a man. 


Ashke-  Ashkenazi'sanswer(onlyrecently pub- 

nazi's Rare lished) shows his true magnanimity. 

Mag- He does not indulge in one word of per- 

nanimity. sonal reproach against the man who 

had so grievously iusulted him, but 

contents himself with merely defending his own 
standpoint. 

The dispute lasted from about 1610 to 1618, and 
ended with Meïr’s death. A source of satisfac- 
tion to Ashkenazi was the decision of Isaiah Horo- 
witz, author of the “Shelah” and a pupil of Meïr, 
who declared himself against his own teacher, and 
ordered the omission from the collection of Меїг'в 
responsa of the passages insulting Ashkenazi. The 
Venice edition (1618), in which these passages are 
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obliterated, affords a rare instance of Jewish censor- 
ship. 
Ashkenazi also had a dispute with his congrega- 
tion, which ended seriously for him. He was as 
cevere and uncompromising in his decisions of civil 
affairs as he was rigorous in the decision of ritual 
questions; and, since the community of Metz con- 
sisted of a few large families, he demanded that, 
to avoid partiality, outside judges should be called 
in in civil suits. The community resisted; and the 
preach finally brought about his dismissal (1627), 
Moses lia-Kohen of Prague becoming his successor. 
Ashkenazi considered the procedure against him 
ilegal; and in a letter dated Dec. 14, 
Is 1697, and addressed to the governor of 
Banished. Metz, Prince de la Vallette, he asked 
the latter to sanction his plan regard- 
ing the judges. The prince did not act with impar- 
tiality, but referred the matter to the dayyanim 
Alexander Leviand Mordecai (Maharam) Zey, whose 
hostile attitude toward Ashkenazi wasknown. They 
decided that if Ashkenazi and his followers contin- 
ued in their opposition, they should be banished from 
the city. On Jan. 24, 1628, the governor carried this 
decision into effect, and Ashkenazi went to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, where he died the same year. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Cahen, in Rev. Et. Juives, vit. 108-116, 201- 
216: Carmoly, in Jost's шша 1810, p. 62; Kaufmann, in 


Rer. Et. Juives, xxii. 93-1 
D. L. G. 


ASHKENAZI, JOSHUA HESHEL B. ME- 
SHULLAM: Russian Talmudist and rabbi of the 
nineteenth. century; died Feb. 10, 1867, at Lublin. 
From 1852 till his death he was rabbi of Lublin, his 
predecessors being first his father, and afterward his 
cousin Baerush Ashkenazi. The community owed 
much to Joshua Ashkenazi, who was indefatigable 
in promoting its spiritual as well as its material well- 
being. His house was open to every needy person. 
Because of his philanthropy he was also highly es- 
teemed by his Christian fellow-citizens and distin- 
guished by the government with the title of an hon- 
orary citizen, a rank which carried with it certain 
privileges. 

Ashkenazi left ten posthumous works on both 
haggadic and halakic subjects, which, however, 
were destroyed in a conflagration some years ago at 
Grodno. Several of his responsa are contained in 
Baerush Ashkenazi’s “ Noda‘ ba-She‘arim.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nissenbaum, Le-Korot ha- Fehudim be- 
Lublin, 1899, pp. 127. 128 
: L. G. 


ASHKENAZI, JUDAH B. JOSEPH: Turk- 
ish Talmudist; born at Smyrna, where he became 
chief rabbi; died there about 1812. He wrote: (1) 
* Mahneh Yehudah ” (Judah's Camp), Salonica, 1793 
discussions on the “Tur” and on “Bet Joseph, 
Hoshen Mishpat"; (2) “Yad Yehudah” (Judah's 
Hand), Salonica, 1816—notes on the Talmudic trea- 
tises Shebuot and partially on Megillah, Yoma, 
Pesahim, and Baba Batra: (8) “Gebul Yehudah" 
(Judah's Boundary), Salonica, 1821—on the trea- 
tises Gittin, Ketubot, Baba Kamma; (4) “Kehal 
Yehudah ? (Judah’s Congregation), Salonica, 1825— 


several Talmudic treatises. See also ASHKENAZI, 
RAPHAEL BEN JUDAH. | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 58; 
Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash. 
M. B. 


L. G. 


ASHKENAZI, JUDAH SAMUEL B. JA- 
COB: A commentator, ritualist, and liturgical edi- 
tor; born in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; lived at Tabareeyeh (Tiberias), Palestine, 
whence he was sent as communal traveling agent to 
Europe. He afterward settled at Leghorn, where 
the following of his works were published: * Yissa 
Berakah ? (He Shall Receive a Blessing), a commen- 
tary on Jeruham b. Meshullam's “Sefer Mesharim " 
(1822); “ Geza‘ Yishay ” (The Stem of Jesse), а col- 
lection of rites and laws, alphabetically arranged, of 


N to. was published (1842). He further edited and 
annotated a prayer-book according to the Spanish 
rite, “Tefillot lekol ha-Shanah" (Prayers for the 
Whole Year) divided into five parts: (1) "Bet 
‘Obed ? (The House of the Serving), containing the 
prayers for the weck-days; (2) "Bet. Menubah " 
(The House of Rest), for Sabbaths; (3) Bet Mo'ed " 
(The House for the Feasts), for the three festivals 
Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles; (4) “Bet 
Din” (The House of Judgment), for New-Year; and 
(5) “Bet ha-Kapporet ” (The House of Forgiveness), 
for the Day of Atonement (Leghorn, 1843-1855). 
I. Costa edited and arranged Asbkenazi's work. He 
is the author, also, of “Gebul Yehudah” (Judah’s 
Territory), containing novell on the Talmud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus., p. 58; 
Nepi-Ghirondl, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 214. 


L. G. M. B. 


ASHKENAZI(TIKTIN), JUDAH B. SIMON 
SOFER FRANKFURT: Polish commentator on 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk; officiated as ^ day yan ” (assistant 
rabbi) at Tikotzin, Poland, in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. He wrote 20 ˙ NA (^ Explain- 
ing Well”), which comments briefly on the first three . 
parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk. A similar commen- 
{агу оп the fourth part of the Shulhan * Aruk— 
that is, on the “Hoshen Mishpat”—was written 
by Moses Frankfurter, dayyan of Amsterdam. 
Ashkenazi's work was appended to the Shulban 
*Aruk in the editions of Amsterdam, 1753 and 1760, 
and went through many editions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 586; Fürst. 
Bibl. Jud. i. 62, 63; Steinchuelder, Cat. Bodl. col. 1292, 
M. B. 


L. G. 


ASHKENAZI, MEIR, OF KAFFA (CRI- 
MEA): Envoy of the Tatar khan in the sixteenth 
century; killed by pirates on a voyage from Gava 
(near Genoa) to Dakhel (probably Dakhel or Dakleh 
in the western oasis of Upper Egypt), between the 
15th and the 25th day of Tammuz (July), 1567. From 
the testimony of the witness Elias ben Nehemiah, 
given before the board of rabbis in Safed in the case 
of the widow and heirs of the slain Meir Ashkenazi, 
it was made evident that he was an inhabitant of 
Kaffa: that his parents were still living there; that 
he had a brother who wasa student in the rabbinical 
college (* yeshibah ”) of Brest-Litovsk; that he had 
brought to Gava prisoners of war from Egypt; that 


novelle on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, and | he was appoinied envoy of the khan of the Tatars 
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to the king of Poland; and that on the way from 
Gava to Dakhel he was slain by pirates with all the 
passengers on the ship. | 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Moses of Trani, Responsa, part 2, 8 78. 


g. H. R. 


ASHKENAZI, MEIR BEN MOSES (CO- 
HEN), also called KaZ, the initials of“ Kohen 
Zedek ” (priest of righteousness): Polish Talmudist ; 
born about 1590 at Frankfort-on-the-Main; died 
about 1645 at Mohilev on the Dnieper. His father 
was dayyan at Frankfort and, later, rabbi at Dan- 
hausen, Bavaria. When a youth Meïr went to Lub- 
lin, Poland, where he was the pupil of Meir Lublin. 
He became rabbi at Amstebow y, and afterward at 
Mohilev, thus reaching White Russia, at that time 
forming the castern limits of the Polish kingdom. 

In Poland, Meïr was considered a Talmudic au- 
thority; but to posterity he is known chiefly as the 
father of Shabbethai Cohen, author of the Tw, the 
initials of the words “Sifte Kohen ” (The Lipsof the 
Priest), Nine of Meir’s responsa were published by 
Isaac, a great-grandson of Meïr, as a supplement to 
a work of Shabbethai Cohen, “Geburat Anashim.” 
Most of them deal with marital questions. In his 
teachings Meir based his opinions on the most recent 

authorities (AHARONIM); only in the case of an 

‘AGUNAH he was very liberal (* Geburat Anashim,” 

82а, 33a). 

Mcir also wrote some verses (preface to “Sifte 
Kohen ”) in honor of his well-known son Shabbethai. 
In his poetry as well as in his responsa he displays 
a good style, and employs the pure Biblical lan- 
guage of a thorough master. This talent was shared 
by his son Shabbethai. 

Meir is the earliest Jewish author in the province 
of White Russia. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Friedberg, Keter Kehunah, pp. 4-6, Droho- 
byez, 1898; Fuenn. Kiryah Ne’emanah, p. 74; Dembitzer, 
Kelilat Toff. ii. 11); Harkavi, Ha-Yehudim t-Sefat ha- 
Selawim, p. 33. 

L. G. I. Ber. 

ASHKENAZI, MESHULLAM ZALMAN: 
Polish rabbi and man of letters; born in the second 
half of the eightcenth century; died at Lublin, Po- 
land, May 1, 1848. He was the son of Rabbi Me- 
shullam Zalman of Pomarin, whose family name wus 
Orenstein, under which appellation his brother, 
Rabbi Mordecai Zebi of Lemberg, is also known. 
Meshullam Zalman the elder, who died before the 
birth of his sor, was a grandson of Hakam Zebi. 

Meshullam the younger held the office of rabbi at 
Cazimir and Naselsk, and from 1826 until his death, 
at Lublin. IIe wrote glosses to the Mishnah, pub- 
lished in the Wilna edition, 1869. 

Н. R. 


ASHKENAZI, MOSES. See SPAETHE, PETER. 


ASHKENAZI, MOSES DAVID: Talmudist 
and author; born in Galicia about 1778; died at 
Safed, Palestine, in 1857. After holding the office 
of rabbi at Tolcsva, Hungary. from 1808 to 1843, 
he emigrated to Palestine, settling permanentlv at 
Safed. In 1844 he published at Jerusalem his chief 
work, "'Toledot Adam" (Generations of Adam; 
" Adam ” [DN] being the initial letters of his name), 
containing novelle on several treatises of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud and two decisions on complicated 
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legal questions. "'Toledot Adam” is prefaced with 
an approbation by Jacob of Lissa, and with another 
by Jacob Orenstein. Both of these eminent Tal. 
mudists regarded Ashkenazias their peer; Orenstein 
speaks of him as “schoolmate.” | 

Ashkenazi's second work,“ Beer Sheba‘ ? (Well of 
the Oath), is a collection of homiletic disquisitions 
on the Pentateuch (Jerusalem, 1852). In the preface 
he says that he had been in the Holy Land for nine 
years, consequently the date given by Benjacob 
(“Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 618) is incorrect. An appro- 
bation to it was written by Abulafia, hakam bashi 
of Jerusalem. | 

Ashkenazi's father, Asher, was a prominent Tal- 
mudist; and the two sons of Ashkenazi, Joel and 
The former son, 
who left no work, is quoted in * Toledot Adam,” 2a 
and 982; while Solomon wrote a book entitled Kot- 
not Or” (Garments of Light). Solomon died in Jeru- 
salem, February, 1802. 4 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 618. . 

L. G. L. Gn. 


ASHKENAZI, MOSES ISAAC. See TEDE- 
SCHI, Moses Isaac, 

ASHKENAZI, NAPHTALI B. JOSEPH: 
Preacher at Safed in the sixteenth century; died at 
Venice in 1602. He wrote a work, entitled “Imre 
Shefer? (Words of Beauty), containing homiletic 
and exegetical dissertations on the Bible. The edi- 
tion of this work published at Venice, 1601, includes 
several funeral sermons by him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2020; Contorte, 

Kore ha-Durot, ed. Cassel, p. 43b. L Br 

K. ; 


ASHKENAZI, NISSIM ABRAHAM: Tal- 
mudie author; lived in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century in Smyrna, where he officiated. He 
was the author of “Nehmad le-Mareh ” (Graceful 
of Appearance), which contains methodological 
rules on the treatises Berakot and Seder Zera'im in 
the Jerusalem Talmud, as well as decisions of the 
older and later authorities concerning the Halakot 
treated therein (Salonica, 1832-46), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar hu-Sefertm, p. 897. 
L. G. M. B. 


ASHKENAZI, RAPHAEL BEN JUDAH 
(known also as Raphael Naphtali Ashkenazi): 
A rabbi of Smyrna, where he died in 1880, He 
wrote: (1) “ March ‘Enayim” (Sight to the Eyes), 
Salonica, 1816—an index to the Talmud and to 
Rashi and Tosafot, after the model of Benvenisti's 
Sefer Kenesct ha-Gedolah “; (2) * Mareh ha-Gadol v 
(The Great Vision), Salonica, 1829 containing hom- 
ilies on the Pentateuch; (3) * Doresh Tob" (Seeking 
the Good), a continuation of the preceding work, 
Salonica, 1831; appended to it is Judah Ashkenazi’s 
work, "Seride Yehudah” (Judah's Remnant); (4) 
“Mareh ha-Nogah ” (The Vision of Glory), contain- 
ing observations on the works of Maimonides, Salo-. 
nica, 1840, - | 
VVV 


des Israélites del! Orient: Mortara, Indice Alfabetico, S. v.; 
Fürst, Bibliotheca Judaica, iii. 127. ea QUE a S 
| М. В. 


L. G. 
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ASHKENAZI, REUBEN SELIG BEN 
ISRAEL ELIEZER: Rabbi and author; lived in 
Russia about 1780. Не published “Mahaneh Reu- 
ben” (Camp of Reuben), a commentary on the Tal- 
mud, Leghorn, 1777. 


nBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarim. p. 321; Stein- 
: kchnelder: Cat. Bol. col. 2139; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books 


it. Mus. p. 656. 
ri md HR 

ASHKENAZI, SABBATHAI BEN MEIR. 
See SABBATHAI COHEN. 

ASHKENAZI, SAMUEL B. ELIESER: 
Author of novelle to the Talmud; lived at Opatow, 
Poland, in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
He was a pupil of Meir b. Gedaliah of Lublin and 
wrote Hiddushim,” novele on the Talmudic trea- 
tises Ketubot and Kiddushin, especially on Rashi 
and the Tosafot. Aslikenazi’s novell were culled 
from the responsa literature (Prossnitz, 1602). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibl. Judaica, 1. 64; Benjacob, Ozar 

ha-Sefarim, p. 183. 

L. G. M. В. 


ASHKENAZI, SAUL COHEN: Religious 
philosopher of German descent, as his name indi- 
cates; born in Candia 1470; died at Constantinople 
May 28, 1523. He was a disciple of Elijah del 
Medigo, who induced him to devote his attention to 
philosophy. His principal works are: (1) “Sheé- 
lot," a philosophic treatise, in the form of questions 
addressed to Isaac Abravanel, published together 
with the latter's replies and with philosophic essays 
by various other authors, Venice, 1574, and (2) an 
epilogue to his master's chief work, “Behinat ha- 
Dat,” Basel, 1629, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Geiger, Melo Hofnayim, xxii. 64, 66, 72, Ber- 
lin, 180; Steinschnelder, Cat. Bodl. col. 2507. 
D. 


ASHKENAZI, SIMON, OF GALICIA: 
Rabbi of Dobromil and Jaroslav (Galicia) at the end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. He wasa disciple of R. Jacob Isaac 
of Lublin (died 1815), and carried on a learned corre- 
spondence with Jacob Meshullam Orenstein, chief 
rabbi of Lemberg (died 1889). Ashkenazi wrote 
“ Nabalat Shim'on? (Simon's Inheritance), a series 
of cabalistic dissertations ou the Pentateuch (1815; 
2d ed., Lemberg, 1848). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, r ha-Sefarim, p. 397 ; Walden, 
Shem ha-Gcdolim fie, Hach. 1. 128. 4 


K. M. B. 


ASHKEN AZI, SOLOMON BEN NATHAN: 
Court physician of King Sigismund II., Augustus 
of Poland (1548-72), and Turkish diplomat; born 
probably about 1520; died 1602. A descendant of a 
German family settled in Udine (Italy), he came in 
his early youth to Cracow, probably in the train of 
the Italian wife of .Sigismund, Bona, and owing to 
‚ his ability obtained the position of first physician 
to the king. Later he removed to Constantinople, 
where he displayed great skill in diplomatic affairs 
as member of the staff of Grand Vizier Mahomet 
Sakolli, who entrusted him with many delieste com- 
missions. During the Turkish war with Venice 
for the possession of Cyprus (1570), Ashkenazi was 
engaged in the preliminaries for a treaty of peace. 
At the election of the Polish king in 1572, Turkey 


had powerfulinfluence. Ashkenazi, who then prac- 
tically managed the foreign affairs of Turkey, de- 
cided in favor of Henry of Anjou, and won over the 
grand vizier to his side. "When Henry, afterward 
King Henry III. of France, became king of Poland, 
Ashkenazi wrote to him: “I have rendered to your 
Majesty most important service in securing your 
election. It was I who effected all that was done 
here" (Charriére, p. 932, note). It was partly due 
to Ashkenazi's influence that the decree of banish- 
ment of Jews from Venice was revoked, July 19, 
1573. In 1576 he was appointed envoy extraordi- 
nary of the Porte to Venice, with full power to con- 
clude peace. But the republic was unwilling to 
receive the Jew, Ashkenazi; and not until the grand 
vizier insisted was he finally acknowledged. There- 
after the Venetian authorities paid him great honor 
and attention. Ife was received in state audience 
and signed the act of peace in behalf of Turkey. 
He left three sons: Nathan, Samuel, and Obadiah. 
His wife seems to have had some knowledge of 
medicine, After Ashkenazi's death she was called 
to the sick-bed of Sultan Mchemed III., and cured 
him of smallpox. Ashkenazi's son Nathan came 
from Constantinople to Venice in 1605, and was | 
treated by the doge Grimani with great consid- 
eration. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: The data for the biography of Aslikenazi are 
iv be found chiefly in the reports of the French ambassador to 
the Porte, and of M. de Ferriers, French ambassador to 
Venice (published by Charriére, Néyotiations de la France 
dana le Levant, vol. iii., passim), as well as in the reports of 
the Venetian ambassador Marcantonio Barbaro (Alberi, Re- 
laziont degli Ambasciatori Veneti, vol. xvi.. Florence, 
1953). See also Joseph ha-Kohen, ‘Emek ha-Baka, ed. Let- 
teris, Cracow, 1895, p. 167. Zunz, ‘Ir ha-Zedck. confounds 
the subject of this notice with Solomon of Kalahorra (pp. 68 et 
g.) . Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, ix.. passim, and note 7 (also 
tue Hebrew translation by Rabinowitz, vol. vil. 426); M. A. 
Levy, Don Joseph Nasi, ete., Breslau, 1859, 8. 


D. Н. В. 


ASHKENAZI, ZEBI HIRSCH (НАКАМ 
ZEBI) B. JACOB: Rabbi; born 1658 in Moravia; 
died May 2, 1718, at Lemberg. He was descended 
[rom a well-known family of scholars. When a boy 

he received iastruction from his father 
Early and from his grandfather, Ephraim ha: 

Lifeand  Kohen, then rabbi at Alt-Ofen, and 

Education. Jater went to Salonica, where for some 

time he attended the school of Elihu 
Cobo. "There, also, he witnessed the deplorable aber- 
rations which had grown out of the schisms engen- 
dercd by the Shabbethai Zebi movement; and this 
experience became a determining factor in his whole 
career. During his stay at Salonica, Ashkenazi de- 
voted himself mainly to ап investigation of the 
Sephardic methods of study. Upon his return jour- 
ney to Alt-Ofen he seems to have stayed some time 
(probably till 1679) at Constantinople, where his 
learning and astuteness made such an impression 
that, though a Polish scholar, he was termed “ha- 
kam,” which Sephardic title he thenceforth retained 
and. by which he is known in history. Shortly after 
his return he married the daughter of a prominent 
citizen of Alt-Ofen. 

When, in 1686, Alt-Ofen was invested, Ashkenazi, 
after seeing his young wife and daughter killed by 
а cannon-shot, was compelled to Nee; thus becom- 
ing separated from his parents, who were taken 
captive by the Prussians. Proceeding to Sarajevo, 
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he received an appointment as rabbi, in which post 

he remained until 1689. He probably resigned on 

account of some contention with certain members 

of his congregation, and left Sarajevo 

Arrivalin for Germany. In Berlin he married 

Germany. Sarah (died at Lemberg Jan. 23, 1719), 

the daughter of Meshullam Zalman 

Mirels Neumark, chief rabbi of Altona, Hamburg, 
and Wandsbeck. 

On the advice of his father-in-law he went in 1690 
to Altona, where the leading members of the con- 
gregation founded: a study-house (Raus) апа in- 
stalled Ashkenazi as rabbi. His school became 
celebrated, and pupils assembled from all parts to 
hear him; but his income as rabbi of the Klaus was 
only 60 thalers annually, so that he was compelled 
to defray liis living expenses by engaging in various 


Zebi Hirsch Ashkenazi. 
(From the Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society,” London.) 


business pursuits (dealing in jewelry, etc.) After 
the death of his father-in-law, whom Ashkenazi had 
latterly aided in his official duties, one party in the 
Jewish community wished to have Ashkenazi in- 
stalled as rabbi of ilie three congregations; while 
another party favored the election of Moses b. Alex- 
ander Rothenburg. Finally it was decided that both 
candidates should serve, but alternately, each for a 
period of six months. Naturally, friction and strife 
over religious questions ensued, and finally became so 
intense that in 1709 Ashkenazi deemed it advisable 
to resign and resume his duties as rabbi of the Klaus 

Ashkenazi was not, however, destined to remain 
in Altona long; for оп Jan. 10, 1710, he received a 
letter of appointment to the chief rabbinate of the 
Ashkenazim congregation of Amsterdam. In addi- 
tion to free residence, the office carried with it a 
yearly salary of 2,500 Dutch guilders—a sum the 


magnitude of which becomes evident in view of the 
fact that fifty years later 375 guilders was the usual 
salary of the chief rabbi of Berlin. 
independent by nature, Ashkenazi renounced the 
perquisites of his office, such as fees in civil suits, 


etc., in order to maintain his independence, and ac- 
cepted the high position only upon 


Becomes the condition ‘that under no circum- 
Chief stances was he to be required to sub- 
Rabbi of ordinate himself to the congregation, 
Am- or to be obliged to receive gifts, and 
sterdam. that he should be permitted to pre- 
serve absolute freedom of action on all 

occasions. From the very beginning he encountered 


in Amsterdam a hostile party, whose principal leader 
was а certain Aaron Polak Gokkes. 
difficulties with the directors became so serious that, 
on May 26, 1712, it was decided to dismiss the chief 
rabbi at the end of the term (three years) mentioned 
in his letter of appointment. Ashkenazi announced 
that he would not under any circumstances accept 


` this dismissal, which he regarded as unjust. Seri- 
; ous difficulties arose. 
! seem to have been paid, for in the register of the ree- 


| 


The rabbi's salary does not 


ords of the congregation the present writer has found 
an entry to the effect that on Saturday, Nisan 4, 
5472 (April 12, 1712), the parnasim sent а secretary 
and twoattendantsof the congregation to Ashkenazi 
to inform the latter that upon the return of the let- 
ter of appointment he would be paid the money to 
which he was still entitled. Ashkenazi, however, 
naturally declined to return this piece of evidence, 
a copy of which has been preserved among the oft- 
cial documents of the congregation. 

But worse was still to come. On June 30, 1713, 
Nehcmiah Шууа Hay yun arrived at Amsterdam and 
requested permission of the Portuguese congrega- 

tion to circulate his writings, which 

Congre- had been published at Berlin. Ash- 

gational kenazi thought Hayyun was an old 
Differences. enemy of his from Sarajevo aud Salon- 

ica, and at once requested Solomon 


i Ayllon,hakam of the Portuguese congregation, not to 


accord patronage to the stranger, who was unfavor- 
ably known to him. Ashkenazi believed himself 
justified in making this demand, as the Portuguese 
congregation and its rabbi had, from the beginning, 
treated him most courteously, and had already, dur- 
ing his term at Altona, repeatedly sent to him from 
the Sephardim of Hamburg, Amsterdam, and Lon- 
don religio-legal questions for his decision. Hay- 
yun thereupon called on Ashkenazi personally and 
made an explanation; whereupon the rabbi retracted 
his accusation, stating that it wasa case of mistaken 
identity. Meanwhile several members of the Portu- 
guese congregation had submitted Hayyun's wri- 
tings to the judgment of Moses Hagis, a messenger 
from Jerusalem then sojourning at Ámsterdam, who 
immediately discovered their Shabbethaian prin- 
ciples and tendencies and gave the alarm. He also 
called the attention of Ashkenazi to the dangerous 
doctrines published in Hayyun’s book, whereupon ће 
rabbi again warned the directorate of the Sephardim 
con gregation not to support the author. Ashkenazi 
rejected a proposition to designate theobjectionable 
passages, and declined to act as member of a com- 


Unselfish and 


Indeed, the 
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mittee of investigation, because һе did not regard 
Ayllon, the rabbi of the Sephardim, as à competent 
authority on such questions. Thereupon a fierce 
contention ensued, during the progress of which 

Maris fought, valiantly beside Ash- 
Opposition kenazi. А great number of pamphlets, 
to Hayyun. some of them now quite rare, were 

issued by both sides, in which the con- 
testants indulged in the most vehement abuse of 
each other. On July 23, 1718, Ashkenazi placed 
Hq vun under the ban, because the investigating 
committee appointed by the Sephardic directorate 
had not vet made its report. In consequence of 
this measure. both Ashkenazi and Hagis were sub- 
jected to street attacks, more particularly at the 
hands of the Portuguese, who threatened to kill 
them, In the midst of the constantly increasing 
bitterness and animosity, the report of the commit- 
tee, which had been prepared by Ayllon alone, was 
publicly announced. It was to the effect that the 
writings of Hayyun contained nothing which could 
be construed as offensive to Judaism. It was pub- 
licly announced in the synagogue that Hayyun was 
to be exonerated from every suspicion of heresy, and 
on the following day a public reception was ten- 
dered him at the synagogue, on which occasion un- 
paralleled honor was shown him. Naturally, the 
Sephardic opponents of Ashkenazi had found excel- 
lent support among the rabbi's adversaries in his 
own German congregation. The controversy was 
now waged so fiercely that even the family-life of 
the community became affected, and all peace van- 
ished from the otherwise model congregation of 
Amsterdam, Ashkenazi was deserted, except for a 
few friends that remained faithful to him. When, 
finally, he was summoned by the directors of the 
Portuguese congregation to appear before their tri- 
bunal—which. of course, had no jurisdiction—he re- 
fused to do so, as he anticipated thet he would be 
asked to retract and to praise and recommend Hay- 
yun. Through a Christian advocate the directorate 
again summoned Ashkenazi to appear, Nov. 9, 1713; 
and when he again refused, he and Moses Hagis 

were formally placed under the ban 

Placed bythe Portuguese community. Ash- 
Under the kenazi wes temporarily placed under 

Ban. arrest in his own home—probably to 
protect his life—by the municipal au- 
thorities, who had been influenced against him by 
Ayllon and the Portuguese leaders; and the whole 
matter was brought before the magistracy in order 
fo secure Ashkenazi’s deposition and banishment 
from Amsterdam. The magistrates thereupon sought 
theopinions of certain professors at Leyden, Utrecht, 
and Harderwyk, including Willem Surenhuis and 
Adrian Reland, on the dispute; but their decision, 
if given, has not been made known. 

Ashkenazi forestalled the magisterial action by 
resigning his office and ficcing, in the beginning of 
1714, from Amsterdam, perhaps secretly, with the 
aid of his friend Solomon Levi Norden de Lima. 
After leaving his wife and children at Emden, he 
proceeded to London at the invitation of the Seph- 
ardic congregation of that city. In 1705 he was 
invited to pronounce a judicial decision concerning 
the orthodoxy of the rabbi David Nieto, who, in 


а certain sermon, had given utterance to Spinozistic 
views. In „оп Ashkenazi found many friends, 
and received many tributes of regard. Even before 
this he had been invited to take the rabbinate of the 
Sephardic congregation, but refused. ` 
His It seems that his portrait in oil was 
Sojourn in painted here, after he had refused, on 
London. account of religious scruples, to have 
his bust stamped on a coin. In the 
following spring be returned to Emden, and pro- 
ceeded thence to Poland by way of Hanover, Halber- 
stadt, Berlin, and Breslau, stopping at each place 
for some time. After roaming about in the vicinity 
of Opatow, Poland, he was called to Hamburg to 
serve as member of a judicial body convened to 
settle a complicated legal question. 

Upon the death of Simhah Cohen Rapoport, in 
1717, Ashkenazi was called as rabbi to Lemberg, 
where he stood in high repute, both in his congre- 
gation and inthe community at large. Four months 
after entering upon this office, he died. 

Of a firm and unselfish but abrupt and passionate 
disposition, Ashkenazi everywhere aroused the dis- 
content and hatred of the rich and the scholarly. 
Extensive learning, keen intelligence, and: excep- 
tional linguistic attainments, all combined to make 
him one of the most distinguished men of his day. 

All his contemporaries, even those 

Praised by who knew him only as the head of the 
Contem-  Rlousat Altona, unite in praising his 
poraries. profound learning, his astuteness, his 

clearness of exposition, which never 
degenerated into the subtleties of the pilpul, and his: 
absolute disregard for the influence of money. He 
would suffer serious deprivation rather than accept 
pecuniary assistance; and this characteristic, inter- 
preted by the wealthy of that day as obstinacy and 
arrogance, became to liim a source of much suffer- 
ing and enmity. | 

Of his works, only a part of his responsa have 
been printed, under the title “Responsa Hakam 
Zebi” (Amsterdam, 1712, and since frequently re- 
published) They are distinguished by lucidity of 
treatment and an undeviating adherence to the 
subject. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, Anshe Shem, рр. 187-192: Kaufmann, in 
Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England, , 
iiL 12 et .: Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, x. 352 et хед. and 
note 6: Jacob Emden, Torat ha-Kengoth; idem, Afegillat 
Nefer: H. A. Wagenaar, beginning of Toledot Fa'bez; J. 
M. Schütz. ариет to Mazchet Kodesh у Dembitzer, Keli- 
lat Fos. 1.91 et Ag.; Fuenn, Kiryah Neémanah, pp. 88 et 
e.: Mulder, in Yederlandach-Israelictisch Jaarboekje, 

DA pp. 42 (t .: idem, Jets over de Beyraaf plaatsen, 


No. IX. p. 17: inscriptions on the tombstones of two of Ash- 
kenazi's children, who died in 1712-1713. 
J. VR. 


L. G. 
ASHEMASI, MIKHAIL OSIPOVICH: 
Writer in French and Russian; born at Odessa 
April 16, 1851. Having graduated from the Odessa 


High School, he studied medicine at the Academy 


of St. Petersburg and at the University of Kiev. 


Ill health forced him to discontinue his studies. 
While recuperating he visited, in turn, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and Nice. In the carly eighties he published 
in “Nedyelya” and in “ Хоуогоѕѕіѕкі Telegraf” a 
series of articles on the Jewish question, in which 


he advocated a change in the economic mode of Jew- 


ish life, and suggested agriculture as a means of 
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livelihood, At that time Ashkinasi conducted the | for Tammuz, who, from the epithet “Adon,” 
Jewish trade-school “Trud” of Odessa. Later he | "Lord," was called by the Greeks Adonis. See 
established a model farm-school for Jewish children | TaMMUz and ÆsHMA. 

at Fiodorovka, near the same place. | BIBLIOGRAPHY: Baethgen, Beiträge zur Sem. Religions- 

In 1837 he scttled permanently in Paris, where he geach. pp. 44 et seq. 
contributed—either in his own name or under the ТУЕ G. A. B. 
pseudonym “Michel Delines"—articles on Russian-| ASHMURAH: A special term (compare "a. 
literature to various publications, principal among | watch in fhe night,” Ps. хс. 4) in the synagogal rite 
which were the “Atheneum,” “Siecle,” * Indépen- | of Avignon, denoting the carly morning service on 
dance Belge.“ and many others. At the same time | Woshens Rabbah, the seventh day of the Feast of 
he published at Paris: “La Terre dans le Roman | Tabernacies. 

Russe"; “La France Jugée par Ja Russie”; *L'Alle- BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Ritus der Synagoge ron Avignon, in 
magne Jugée par la Russie“; * Nos Amis les Russes.” Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1839, p. 118. 

The western European publie became acquainted А. | р. 
with Russian literature through Ashkinasi's trans- ASHPENAZ: Chief of the eunuchs of Nebu- 
lations into French of several of Tolstot’s works— | chadnezzar (Dan. i. 3). 
~ Enfance et Adolescence ” and * Napoléon et la Cam- J. JR. G. B. L. 


pagne de Russie,” besides Shehedrin's “Za Rube- | 
zhom,” under the title, “Berlin et Paris"; Gon-. ASHRE HUE BETEKA) : The open- 
charov's * Obry v, under the title “La Faute de la | 195 words EIEN [4]: Blessed are they who 
` Grand'mére," 1855; and Dostoyevski's “ Podrostok,” dwell in thy house: they will be still praising thee. 
under the title “Mon Père Naturel,” 1886; some [In A. V.] Selah.” This verse, interpreted һу Joshua 
novels by Garschin; “Samson the Powerful,” py | ben Levy to signify that those who sit pondering on 
Orzhesko; and Lazhechnikov's “ Le Palais de Glace," | the greatness of God before offering their prayer in 
1889 * | the house of God are the really “blessed ones” (Ber. 
Among original novels in French by Ashkinasi 324), is, together xm (the closing words of Ps. exliv. 
are: “En Russie,” in the “Bibliothèque Universelle,” | 19) " Ashre ha-Am," “Happy the people to whom 
1885; “La Chasse aux Juifs”: and “Les Victimes.” | this is allotted [A. V., “that is in such a case “]. 
He is a frequent contributor to the Russian period- happy the people whose God 38 the Lord,” tecited 
three times a day, twice in the morning and once in 


icals “ Nedyelya," Novosti,“ and others, and since 1 0 before P су] С" 
x А А : › dT e 2 є" 
1889 has been a regular contributor to “ Paris,” under t m а Fon ا‎ 66 CORES 
which it is said: “Whosoever recites Psalm’ cxlv. 


the pen-name “ Michel Reader.” З д e 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vengerov,Kritico-Biograficheski Slovar Russ. | three times a day may feel certain of having a portion 
МАН Pisatelei, s.v.; S. G., Literaturnaya Spravka, in | in the life to come” (Ber. 45). The three Ashre or 
сш ыыы ыы ыы beatitudes in the two introductory verses—some 
added also the Ashre of Ps. exix. 1, and more verses 
beginning with Ashre (sce Tosafot Ber. 325, and Beer, 
prayer-book * Abodath Yisrael,” p. 68, note; Zunz. 
„Ritus,“ 59)—were selected to express the idea of 
being thrice blessed by the recitation of а Psalm 
containing so fervent a praise of God before offering 
prayer asdoes the one hundred and forty-fifth Psalm. . 
See Tanya ii. in the name of Rashi. .K. 


Н. R. 
ASHMODAI. See АѕмореЕсз. 


ASHMUN or ESHMUN (mre): The name of 
a Phenician god worshiped at Sidon and Carthage, 
in Cyprus and in Sardinia. A trilingual inscription 
from the latter island (“C. I. S.” 143) identifies him 
with 4sculapius, the Greek god of healing. Near 
Sidon, Eshmunazer built for hima temple on a moun- 
tain, and consecrated to him a spring and a grove (“C. | | 
І. S.“ 3). This is the ZEsculapius grove of Strabo ASHRE (wx): The initial word of the verses 
(xvi. 2, 22). The large number of proper names in | Ps. Ixxxiv. 5 [A. V. 4] and exliv. 15, which verses 
the inscriptions from Citium and Idalium in Cyprus | are always prefixed to Ps. exlv. in its recital in the 
into which Ashmun enters prove the popularity of | synagogal service. In the northern liturgies these 
his worship there. At Carthage, Tanith (Ashtarte) | opening verses are assoCiated with a chant trans- 
and Baal were worshiped in his temple (= C. I. S.“ p. | ferred direct from the Sabbath cantillation (where 
232); and the inscriptions from North Africa contain | it forms the coda, or concluding strain, of each read- 
many names compounded of his, which also prove | ing in the lesson) as illustrated below: 
how extensively he was worshiped. Hiscloseconnec- | A. F. L. C. 


ASHRE 


Con moto, 


Ash --те yo- she - be be - te - Ка, ‘od ye-ha-]la - lu ka: ве - Jah! 
How Һар - py the dwelersin Thy tem - ple, Jor for-ev-er they may praise Theet 


tion at Sidon and Carthage with Baal and Ashtarte, ASHRE HA-‘AM (пул wy): Ps. Ixxxix. 16, 

his importance where worshiped, and the fact that in prefixed to “AsuRE” on the Day of Memorial, or 
many proper names, especially in Cyprus, he is des- | New-Year, immediately after the sounding of the 
ignated ‘‘ Adonis“ (compare “C. I. S." 10, 42. and 44), | Shofar. It is then associated in Ashkenazic con- 
indicate that Ashmun may have been a local name | gregations with a beautiful and typical melody, of 
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ere 
medieval origin, in the fourth (Hy pophry gian) mode | tament period only one city, known variously as 
of the Gregorian plain-song, ranging from the fourth | “ Ashtazoth," * Ashteroth Karnaim,” and * Karnaim. v 
degree below the mediant to the fifth above. This | and that the statement of Eusebius is due to the inter: 
melody is now one of the “representative themes” | change which some of the namesof the region under- 
(see Music, SyNAGOGAL) of the penitential season; | went in the later time. This conclusion seems justi- 
being heard as an anticipatory announcement in the | fied from the fact that the sources which are really old 
chanting of the Sclihot which precede it, and again | (the inscription of Thothmes III. IW. Max Müller 
in the Confession of Faith (SHEMA‘), which closes it at | “Asien und Europa,” p. 162], and El-Amarna ү. 
the end of the Day of Atonement. It affords. one | ters; compare Schrader, “К. B." v. (see p. 206) Nos. 
of the best examples of that characteristically Orien- | 142, 237; and Sayce, “Patriarchal Palestine,” pp. 
tal cadence. descending the interval of a fourth on | 133,153) mention but one place, and that the Bib- 
to the final note, which so frequently closes with their | lical material is all of such a nature as to make the 
ewn peculiar flavor many of the older medieval | supposition of two places unnecessary. The ques- 
chants in the German and Polish tradition. tion can not be actually determined till the sites are 
A. F. L. C. explored. ` 


ASHRE HA-'AM. 


Andante con moto. 


*alis ss A- до - nai... be- or pa- ne - - ka ye-hal- Je - kun, 
sound, О Lord, in the light of Thy coun - te - nance they shall ev er walk. 
K 6 | 
| ...!... ج‎ guy um کے‎ K 
=-=—-@—{—————} ے‎ MÀ - 5 E — ИБЧр 
* М 
Ash - те........... yo - she - be........ be - - te ka: 
How hap - a a „ py they that dell. in Thy house: 
F — jet NEUEN س‎ 
وڪ ی‎ сш: 


Б е ]ah. 
Е " lah. 


pi. PERIERE DE Tr ee 
they shall aye... 


ASHTABOTH: A city east of the Jordan on 
the table-land of Gilead. It was the capital of the 
kingdom of Og, king of Bashan (Josh. ix. 10), 
though it would seem from other passages (Deut. | 
1. 4: Josh. xii. 4, xiii. 12 and 31) that Edrei shared .ASHTEROTH KARNAIM (np mony): 
| 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Schumacher, Across the Jordan, рр. 121-1473 
Merrill, Eaxt of Jordan, 829 et seq. and the bibliography 
under ASHTORETH. 


J. JR. G. A. B. 


that honor. The twocities seem to have constituted | A town cast of the Jordan (Gen. xiv. 5; “Onomas- 
his kingdom. Afterward Ashtarotli was one of the | tica," ed. Lagarde, 209, 61, 219, 99); called simply 
Levitical cities (I Chron. vi. 56 [A. V. 31). Its name “ Karnaim” in Amos vi. 13 (so Wellhausen, Nowack, 
appears in the Old Testament asa plural, but it was | and G. A. Smith, ad loc.), in I Macc. v. 43, and II 
no doubt originally simply “ Ashtart,” derived from | Macc. xii. 21, 26. The first element in the name was 
pus өн Semitic goddess, whose temple it no doubt | derived from the goddess Ashtart, whose temple was 
contained. The relation of Ashtaroth to ASHTEROTH | situated in the town (II Macc. xii, 26). The last 
Karsane is obscure. Eusebius (*Onomastica," ed. | part of the name has been variously explained. 
Lagarde, ccix. 61, cexiii. 39) givestwotrans-Jordanic | Stade (Zeitschrift,“ vi. 323) understands “the 
places called Ashtart. Buhl (“Geographie, pp. 248 | horned Astarte” to be a moon goddess, the horns 
€t кед.) olds that there were two places, and identi- | referring tothe crescent of the moon; Barton in 1894 
fies Tell-Ashtéreh with Ashtaroth, and El-Muzérib | (“ Hebraica," x. 40) explained it as an Ashtart rep- 
with Ashtoreth Karnaim. Similarly, G. A. Smith in | resented by some horned animal, a cow, bull, or ram; 
1895 (* Historical Geography,” map) identified Ash- | Moore (Jour. Bibl. Lit." xvi. 155 ), on the basis of 
tuwih with Tell-Ashtereh, and Ashteroth Karnaim | Baal-Karnaim, whose temple near Carthage was on а 
with Tell-Ashary, but has since found reason to dis- | mountain formed by two peaks separated by a gorge, 
card this view. interprets the name as “ the goddess of the two-peaked 


It seems probable that there was in the Old Tes- | mountain." This last is the probable solution. 


Ashtoreth: 
Ashura 
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The town was very old. It is mentioned by 
Thothmes IIL. (thirteenth century в.с. : compare W. 
Max Müller, * Asien und Europa," p. 162) and in the 
El-Amarna tablets (fourtcenth century B.C. ; compare 
Schrader, K. B.“ v., Nos. 142, 237; Sayce, " Patri- 
archal Palestine,” pp. 133, 153). It has been identi- 
fied by Dillmann (on Gen. xiv. 5) with the mound 
of Tell Ashtereh; by G. A. Smith (* Hist. Geog.” 
map) with Tell Ashary ; and by Buhl (* Geog.” pp. 
248 et seq.) whom Gunkel (on Gen. xiv. 5) follows, 
with El-Muzérib (see also Buhl, Zur Topographie 
des Ost jordanlandes," pp. 13 et «eg. ; “Zeit. Deutsch. 
Palüst. Ver.” vols. xiii., XV.). The real site can 
not be determined until some of these mounds are 
excavated. See AFHTAROTH. 

J. JR. | С. A. B. 

ASHTORETH: The name given inthe Old Tes- 
tament to the old Semitic mother-goddess, called in 
Phenicia, Ashtarte; in Babylonia, Ishtar; and in 
Arabia, Athtar. (For her worship among the He- 
brews, see AsTanre.) Ashtoreth is derived from 
Ashtart by a distortion after the analogy of " Bo- 
sheth” (compare Jastrow, Jour. Biblical Litera- 
ture” xiii. 28, note). 

Ashtarte was the chief goddess of the Sidonians, 
among whom she was worshiped as an independent 

divinity, and also under the name 

The * Ashtarte of the name of Baal,” as а 
Goddess in counterpart of Baal (compare * C. I. S.” 
Phenicia. i. 3 und “Hebraica,” x. 33). A frag- 
ment quoted in Philo Biblos connects 

the worship of Ashtarte with Tyre (compare also 
Josephus, “Ant.” viii. 5, § 3; "Contra Ap.” i. 18, 
who quotes Menander), while Lucian (“Юе Syria 
Dea," S8 6-9) describes in some detail her worship 


at Gebal (Byblos), in which the wailing for TaAMMUZ | 


was a prominent feature. Asa part of this ritual, 
women were obliged to sacrifice either their hair or 
their chastity. A shrine of this goddess was found 
also in the city of Askelon in Philistia (Herodotus, 
i. 105), in which the armor was hung after the battle 
of Gilboa (I Sam. xxxi. 10). 
The Phenician colonies carried the worship of 
Ashtoreth into the Mediterranean. In Cyprus she 
had important temples at Citium and 
In Paphos, and left a deep impression 
Phenician on its civilization (compare “ Heb." x. 
Colonies. 42-46and “Jour. of Hellenic Studies,” 
` 1888, pp. 175-200). It also left its 
impress in Malta and Sicily (* Heb.” x. 46-49). From 
Cyprus her cult found its way to Corinth and other 


parts of Greece, where it corrupted the simple- 


purity of the old Greek family life (compare Far- 
nell's “Cults of the Greck States," xxi. -xxiii.). 
From Sicily it made its way to some extent into 
Italy. 

In North Africa, Ashtoreth was known as Tanith 
(see Barton, “Semitic Origins," p. 253, note 6), to 
which is frequently attached the epithet “ Face of 
Baal," showing that she was often regarded as sub- 
ordinate to that god. She was also called Dido 
(Love) and was, as Augustine says (“De Civitate 
Dei," ii. 4, worshiped with obscene rites (compare 
“Heb.” x. 48-53). 


In BabyJcuia and Assyria she was worshiped as 


of gods and men. 


Ishtar at several different shrines, in each of which 
the goddess possessed slightly varying character- 
istics. Erech was one of the oldest and 
In most important of these shrines, where 
Babylonia. she was called also Nanî, and gen- 
erally appears as the goddess of sex- 

ual love and of fertility. 

At Agade she was worshiped as the spouse of 
Shamash (* Heb.” x. 24-26), and at Babylon as that of 
Marduk. At the latter shrine, where she was called 
Zarpanit, she was the goddess of fertility for both 
plants and animals. According to Herodotus (i. 
199), every Babylonian woman once in her life was 
compelled to offer her person at Zarpanit's shrine 
(compare “Heb.” x. 15-23). 

From Babylonia, emigrants carried her worship 
to Assyria, as represented in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. In Assyria, at Nineveh, and Assur she was 
regarded as the spouse of Assur and the mother 
With the god Assur she was 
supreme, although other gods were worshiped. 
Another shrine of hers of high antiquity was at 
Arbela. From the reign of Sennacherib onward the 
Ishtar of Arbela is regarded as distinct from the 
other Ishtars. She had no spouse, was mother, and 
a goddess of war. Probably her worship there had 
never been united with that of a male dcity (com- 
pare ^ Heb." ix. 181-155). | 

In Arabia she was known as Athtar,and in southern 
Arabia at least was changed into a masculine deity. 
An interesting inscription (* Jour. Asiat.” 8 ser., ii. 

256 ct seq.) exhibits this transition in 
In Arabia. process (compare “Heb.” x. 204). As 

a goddess Athtar was a mother, and 
was bifurcated (rather than transformed) into a mas- 
culine and feminine deity, the father and the mother 
of mankind (compare Mordtmann, “ Himyaritische 
Inschriften und Alterthümer,? No. 869). The father 
was known as Athtar, or by such epithets as ^ IImaq- 
даһа.” “Talab Riyam,” etc. ; the mother, as Shams 
(compare Barton, “Semitic Origins,” pp. 129 et 
seg.) 

As a god, Athtar was the god of fertility. From 
southern Arabia his worship was transferred to Abys- 
sinia, where he was known as Astar, and where many 

features of his worship still survive 

In in the rites of the Abyssinian church 

Abyssinia. (compare Epigraphische Denkmäler 

aus Abessinien”; Bent, “Sacred City 

of the Ethiopians”; and Glaser, “ Die Abessinier in 
Arabien und Africa 7). 

In northern Arabia the name Athtar does not ap- 
pear; but there are two goddesses, Al-Uzza and Al- 
Lat, who are shown elsewhere as goddesses of fertil- 


ity scarcely disguised under these epithets (compare 
" Heb." x. 58—66). Al-Uzza was worshiped especially 


ai Nakhla and Mecca, and Al-Lat at Taif and by the: 
Nabatæans (compare “С. I. S." ii. Nos. 170, 182, 
183). She is mentioned by Herodotus, iii. 8. 

This cult thus presents an underlying unity 
throughout the Semitic world, with many local dif- 
ferences. . Various animals were sacred to this deity 
in different places, while she was frequently pictured - 
in their form. Thus, at Eryx she was thought to 
assume the form of a dove, and of a dove and a 
gazelle at Mecca. At Arbela she was conceived by 
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Assurbanipal as а warrioress, behung with bow and 
quiver (“ Hebraica," ix. 162); while Zidonian coins 
picture her standing on the prow of a galley and 
pointing forward as though guiding the vessel on 
its way. Other local circumstances gave her many 
other forms. Thus, in Sabæa she was identified 
with the sun and the morning star; at Mecca and 
in Assyria, with Venus; and at Zidon, with the 
moon. 

Schrader (“C. I. O. T." 2d ed.), баусе (“ IIibbert. 
Lect." 252) and Driver (Hastings! “Dict. of the 
Bible”) hold to the non-Semitic origin of this cult. 
Paul Haupt (Z. D. M. G.“ 34, 758 et se4.), Zimmern 
(~ Ва. Buss.” 38), Friedrich Delitzsch (“ Assyrian 
Grammar,“ р. 181), Moore (“Encye, Bib.”), G. Hoff- 
mann (* Ueber Einige Phónizische Inschriften," 222), 
and Barton (“ Heb.” x. 69 e£ seg.) have argued on the 
other side. It is hardly possible that the most uni- 
versally worshiped of Semitic divinities should have 
been of non-Semitic origin. It appears plausible 
to assume that the goddess criginated in Arabia in 
primitive Semitic times in connection with the cul- 
ture of the date-palm, and that, as the Semites mi- 
grated, she was transplanted to the different countries 
(compare Barton, “Semitic Origins,” ch. iii,.-v.). See 
ASTARTE. ` 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Movers, Die Phonizicr, 1850, 1. 559-650; 

Baethgen, Beitrge zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 

1: M. R. Smith. Religion of the. Semitexr, 2d ed., 1894, pp. 

310, 455. 471 et seg. Barton, хог and Her Influence 

in the Old Testament, in Journal af Billical Literature, 

x. Bet sega: idem, The Semitic Ishtar Cult, in Hebraica, 

IX. 133-103, x. 1-74: idem, Sketch of Semitic Origins, 1902. 

J. JR. | G. A. B. 

ASHTUMK AR, REUBEN DHONDJII: Beni- 
Israel, soldier; born near Bombay, India, about 1820; 
He entered military service in the Eighth Regiment 
native infantry on March 5, 1839. He participated 
in the pursuit of the rebel army under Tantia To- 
pee in Gujarat, 1857-58. He was present at the 
engagement of Hykullze, and served with a field 
force against the Niakara Bheels in the Rewa 
Каша district in 1857-58. He served in the Sind 
campaign in 1842, including the march to Kanda- 
har. He was also in Abyssinia. Ashtumkar was 
appointed jemidar Jan. 1, 1856; subedar on June 7, 
1858; and was raised to the rank of subedar-major 
Jan. 1, 1870. He was decorated with the Order of 
British India of the second class, with the title of 
bahadur on Oct. 27, 1872, and the same Order of 
the first class with the title of sirdar bahadur from 
Jan. 1, 1877. 

J J. Hy. 


ASHURA (the “tenth” day): A fast-day among 
the Mohammedans, observed on the tenth day of the 
month Muharram, and derived from the Jewish Day 
of Atonement, celebrated on the tenth of Tishri 
(Lev. xvi. 29, xxiii. 27). The name is an Aramaic 
form of the Hebrew word“ Asor * (the tenth), still 
to be found in æ liturgical poem for the Day of 

Р / 
Atonement (mon 31535 "y NYDN, M. Sachs, Fest- 
gebete der Isracliten,” 4th ed., pt. iv. 88). 

Mohammedan tradition is a unit on the assertion 
that the Prophet knew nothing of the Atonement 
Day until he came to Medina in 622, “When Mo- 
hammed came to Medina, he saw that the Jews fasted 
upon the day Ashura, Said he, ‘What is this?’ 
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They answered, It is an “excellent day," the day 
on which God saved Israel from their enemy, where- 
upon Moses fasted.’ Said he, ‘I havea nearer claim 
to Moses than you have’; then he fasted and com- 
manded others to fast also" (Bukhari, ed. Krehl, i. 
497). | 

Mohammed fixed upon the tenth of Muharram as 
the Ashura dey. This leaning toward the Jews was 
evidently displeasing tosome of the followers of the 
Prophet. “They said. O Prophet, it is a day cele- 
brated by Jews and Christians’ (the last two words 
are a senseless addition of later times). He an- 
swered, ‘Then, let us celebrate it on the ninth, in 
order to distinguish ourselves from the Jews '; but 
the next year at this time the Prophet was already 
dead.” Some say that, in order to distinguish it 
from the Jewish fast, Mohammed said; * Fast on the 
ninth and the tenth "; according toothers, * Fast on 
Ashura, but fast also on the day before and the day 

after." Another tradition is that he 
Conflicting did not want it celebrated in as joyous 
Traditions. a manner as did the Jews, who were 

accustomed to deck out their wives 
with their finest jewelry and dresses. 

But there were those who, according to the com- 
mentators to the Koran (sura ii. 46), connected the 
original celebration of Ashura with Noah, who was 
said to have landed on Mt. Judi on the tenth of 
Muharram and, out of thankfulness, to have fasted 
on that day (Baidawi, Comm. on Koran, i. 435; 
Zamahshari, ^ Al.Kashshaf," i. 614). Still others, 
according to traditions gathered by Al-Biruni, said 
that on this day God took compassion on Adam; 
Jesus was born; Moses was saved from Pharaoh, 
and Abraham from the fire of Nebuchadnezzar; 
Jacob regained his eyesight; Joseph was drawn out 
of the ditch; Solomon was invested with the royal 
power; the punishment was taken away from the 
people of Jonah; Job was freed from his plagues; 
the prayer of Zacharias was granted, and John was 
born to him (Al-Biruni, “ Al-Athar al-Bakiyyah,” ed. 
Sachau, p. 326). | 

When Mohammed, at a later period, turned away 
from the Jews and instituted the Ramadan fast as a 
counterpart of the Christian Lent, the Ashura be- 
came a non-obligatory fast-day. As such it is still 

celebrated in Mohammedan countries, 

Becomes and is called “The Little Fast." In 

non- Egy pt the “blessed storax " is sold on 
Obligatory. the streets, and the venders cry, ^A 
New Year and a blessed Ashura!” 16 
is the season for giving alms; and the belief is that 
"Upon him who gives plenty to his household on 
the day of Ashura, God will bestow plenty through- 
out the remainder of the year." The day is held in 
especial honor by the Shiites as the anniversary of 
the battle of Kerbelah (650), on which day the proto- 
martyr Al-Husain was killed, and the moon shone 
for seventy-two hours (Browne, “New History of 
the Bab,” 1883, p. 195). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buhari, А1-Јаті al-Sahih. ed. Krehl, 1. 296, 


472, 413. 497: Muslin, Matn al-Sahih, iii. 98-103, Cairo. 1867; 
Malik ibn Anas, Al-Muwatta’, p. 91, Lucknow, 1879; Al- 
Kastalani, Trau al-Sari, iii. 482, Bulak, 1°68; Al-Tirmidhi, 
Shama'il al-Nabt, 1. 145, Bulak, 1875; Al-Biruni, .4l-Athar 
al-Bakiyyah, ed. Sachau. pp. 329 et «eq. (Eng. transl. pp. 326 
et seq reproduced by Al-Kazwini, Athar al-Bilad, i. 67 et 


seq. (German transl. by Ethe, pp. 139 et seq.) Compare 
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ASHYAN: The name of several Palestinian 
amoraim and of one, probably Babylonian, amora. 
1. Ashyan, “the Carpenter (Ni aggara), ” of the third 
century, who handed down certain utterances of 
Johanan (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah iii. 42%; Gen. R. Ixxxii. 5, 
in which latter passage the name has been cor- 
rupted) 2. Amorain the fourth century, belonged 
to Aha’s circle, and handed down utterances of 


The earliest record that makes mention of the 
Hebrew people—the triumphal stele of Pharaoh 
Meneptah, of about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury B.c.—shows Isracl installed in some district of 
southern Syria, which can not now be precisely 
located, among peoples and cities of varying impor- 

tance— Hittites, Canaan, Gezer г, Aske- 
The lon, Yenu'amu. "Three centuries later, 

Jews in in the list of cities of Judea taken by 

. Palestine. Shishak, Isracl reappears among the 

conquered. Momentous events had 
occurred in the meantime, of which only the Bib- 
lical books give an account, Palestine had been con- 
quered by the various tribes; a relatively powerful 
kingdom having Jerusalem for its capital had been 


CITIES OF ASIA SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS. 
(Drawn especially for ** The Jewish Eucyclopedia,") 


Jonah (Yer. Ter. i. 41«; Yer. Yoma viii. 455). 8. 
Ashyan bar Jakim, of the end of the third century, 
who belonged to Assi's circle (Yer. Yeb. xi. 12a) and 
is perhaps identical with the Ashyan named in Ber. 
14«, as the father of R. Isaac. 4. Ashyan b. Nid- 
bak, probably of Babylonian origin, whose father-in- 
law, Yeba, transmitted an utterance of Rab (B. В. 
22b) and w ho himself repeated another of Rab’s 
W M saccording to the better reading, 
Rabbi z, “Піка «Soferim," ad loc., note 60, 
while Zeira 4298 in his me (Yer. Meg. i. Tle, 
where Nidbah stands for Nidba 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mebo, 65a et. se 

J. 8R. W. В. 

ASIA: The largest continent, and the most an- 
cient seat of civilization, constituting the greater 
part of the Eastern hemisphere. 


established; and, during the v very lifetime of Shishak, 
the rupture of the union that had existed buta short 
time under David and Solomon, and the separation 
of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, had occurred. 
Menaced in turn by the Canaanites and the Ara- 
means of Syria, by Egypt, and, above all, by the 
powerful Semites of the valleys of the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, the two states successively disap- 
peared—the northern one in 722 B.c., under the at- 
tacks of the Assyrians; the southern, 135 years later, 
under those of the Babylonians. 

Sargon transported 27,000 inhabitants of Samaria 
to the Balikh and the Khabur, and to the frontiers 
of Media. Nebuchadnezzar carried off from Jeru- 
salem some 20,000 Jews who in the land of exile 
awaited the fall of the second Chaldean empire. 
During the reign of the first king of the dynasty of 
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the Achemenide, a small sclect number of poor, 

fervent Jews were allowed to reenter Palestine, 
where they organized a community 


Exile with the restored Temple as a center. 
and Res- Under the guidance of a hierarchy of 
high priests the people enjoyed wide 


toration. 

internal liberty; but, disturbed at the 
outset by religious reform, they did not always bear 
Persian ‘domination with patience, and, about 350, 
Artaxerxes Ochus deported a group of Jews that 
had revolted to Hyrcania. 

The Macedonian conquest (332 B.C.) put an end to 
the empire founded by Cyrus. In the partition that 
followed the death of Alexander, Palestine fell to 
the share of the Ptolemies, who retained it during 

the third century. Clever politicians, 
Greek they knew how to deal with national 
and Roman sentiment and to render Greek civili- 


Dom- zation accessible to a sensitive people. 
ination. The Seleucidie, succeeding the Ptole- 


mies in 198 в.с., desired to hasten the 
work of Hellenization. Antiochus Epiphanes, by 
his fanaticism, provoked the revolt of the Maccabees, 
whose success was the triumph of the cause of Inde- 
pendence after more than four centuriesof subjection. 

This independence, however, lasted but a short 
while. From 63 в.с. the intestine quarrels of the 
IIasmoncans, who had become kings, placed the lit- 
tle state at the mercy of the Romans. Pompey en- 
tered Jerusalem, and Gabinius placed Judea under 
tribute. However, a century had to pass before defi- 
nite annexation could take place. Rather than ad- 
minister the ungovernable and stricken country di- 
rectly, the Romans handed it over to the Idumean 
Herod and his descendants. 

In the course of this last period Judaism had 
overstepped the limits of its ancient centers and had 
spread over the whole of western Asia. 
During the first century of the com- 
mon era it not only kept the positions 
in the region of the Euphrates, which, 
apparently, it had not ceased to possess since the 
exile, but also scattered thence in all directions. To 
the south it reached Mesene; and around Nehardea, 
during the reign of Tiberius or thereabouts, Jewish 
influence had been strong enough to permit the 
maintenance for some thirty years of the open revolt 
of Anilai and Asinai against the Parthian king. To 
the north, with Nisibis as its capital, Judaism con- 
quered Adiabene through the conversion of the royal 
house. In the extreme north it penetrated Armenia ; 
to the east, Media. It is singular that from Mesopo- 
` tamia, under Antiochus the Great (200 B. c.). went 
forth the first Jewish colony having Asia Minor as 
its destination. The colony must have been fol- 
lowed by a number of emigrants, who formed flour- 


Western 
Asia. 


ishing communities in nearly every important city 


of the country. 

Northern Svria, too, was invaded by numerous 
Jewish colonies, especially at Damascus and An- 
tioch; and the petty dynasties of Emesa and Cilicia 
were influenced by Judaism. In the epoch of the 
Mishnah, Jews existed among the nomad Arabs; а 
little later, through immigration and especially 
through conversion, the Jewish religion penetrated 
into the center and tothe south of the Arabian penin- 

II.—14 
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sula. When in the course of the early centuries of 
the common era these movements were completed, 
Asiatic Judaism embraced a domain that has not 
since been exceeded to any extent. 

In contrast with this expansion was the simulta- 
neous disappearance of the centers of Jewish national 
and religious life—Jerusalem and the Temple. When 
the Romans decided to place Judea under the direct 
jurisdiction of the empire, incompatibility between 
suzerain and subject induced ihe formidable re- 
volt (67-70) that was terminated by the systematic 
destruction of the capital, followed by the edict 
forbidding Jews to return thither, and by the estab- 
lishment in the country of Greck and Roman colo- 
nies, Which were destined to destroy all possibility 
of reconstruction. Despite these precautions, there 
occurred under Hadrian (131-135) the sanguinary 
revolt of Ваг Kokba. Depopulated and politically 
enslaved, Judea played a smaller and smaller róle in 
the destiny of Judaism. 

The religious center—rather than the national— 
gradually shifted its location. The schools first 
placed at Jabneh (Jamnia), south of Joppa (Jaffa), 
were afterward removed to Galilee; that is, to Usha, | 
Seppharis, Shefar'am, and especially to Tiberias; 
and in these schools the Talmud known as the Jeru- 

silem Talmud was elaborated during 


Epoch of the third aud fourth centerics. The 
the triumph of Christianity must have 
Talmud. been fatal to Galilean Judaism, that, 


with the suppression of the patriarch- 
ate (about 425), lost the autonomy which it had pre- 
served till then. | 

The communities beyond the Euphrates gained in 
importance what Palestine lost. "The foundation of 
the Academy of Sura (219) nearly coincides with the 
advent in Mesopotamia and Iran of а new dynasty, 
that of the SassANIDs. At first hostile, this dynasty 
became quite tolerant toward Judaism, which gained 
tdherents even in the royal house. Then rivals of 
the Academy of Sura sprang up and flovrished —the 
schools of Nehardea, Pumbedita, and Mahuza; and 
from them proceeded the Babylonian Talmud. In 
the sixth century the Jews on both sides of the Eu- 
phrates were persecuted; but a new religion, arising 
in central Afabia, was destined to deprive Byzan- 
tines and Sassanids of domination in western Asia 
(see ACADEMIES IN DABYLONIA, ACADEMIES IN PAL- 
ESTINE). 

A Jewish population of real importance had been 
established in the Arabian peninsula. Proselytism, 
rather than immigration, had introduced Judaism 

into the tribes of northern Hijaz, about 

Arabia. Taima, Khaibar, Fadak, and Yathrib 

(now Medina), and those speaking the 
Sabean language and inhabiting the present Ye- 
men. Among the last-mentioned, according to a 
somewhat doubtful tradition, Judaism, under the 


‘Himyaritic king Du Nuwas, obtained political su- 


ргешасу. 
In his early. discourses Mohammed made advances 


to the Jews of Hijaz, whose religion had furnished 
him with the essential elements of the one he him- 
self founded. But he experienced a repulse, which 
explains the hostility displayed by him toward 
the Jews after the battle of Badr, and which was 


Asia 
Asia Minor 
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destined to have far-reaching consequences. As soon 
as he became victor, Mohammed expelled from 
Hijaz the greater number of his adversaries (who 
went to Syria); issued severe decrees against Jews 
and Christians; declared war without quarter upon 

those refusing tosubmit to Islam; and 
Under Mo- ordered a special tax, the “ jizyah,” to 
hammedan be imposed on the vanquished. The 


Rule., inferior position of the Jews resulting 
from these acts was not regulated till 
later. To one of the immediate successors of Mo- 


hammed, the calif Omar, is generally ascribed the 
decree (“kanun ")—unfavorable to the Jews—that 
precisely defined their status (see MOHAMMED OMAR, 
RECRIPT OF). The decree is probably of later date. 
It must be remembered that Islam assured the Jews 
a “ guarantee ” (^ dhimma “), conferring the right of 
free worship. 

In general, the Moslem conquest of Syria, Meso- 
potamia, and Iran was at first advantageous to Juda- 
ism. The prohibition against residence in Jerusa- 
lem was maintained but a short time. At Bagdad, 
under the Abbassid califs, who, with rare excention, 
were not fanatical, the Jewish communities, full of 
vitality, enjoyed real prosperity. Though troubled 
by internal religious dissensions that originated and 
developed out of Karaism in the seventh and eighth 
centuries; by personal and local dissensions, such as 
those which in 940 led to the suppression of the 
exilarchate; by Messianic preachings in Syria in 
727, and, four centuries later, by David Alroy in 
northern Persia: yet Asiatic Judaism threw out one 


Jast gleam in the epoch of the final efflorescence of. 


the schools at Sura and Pumbedita under the geonim 
Saadia, Shcrira, and Hai. Unlike Islam, the Chris- 
tianity of this period instigated violent persecutions. 
In the eighth and ninth centuries the Byzantine 
emperors forced conversion upon the Jews of Asia 
Minor; and in 1099 the Crusuders, on entering Jeru- 
salem, massacred the Jewish population. 

From the domains under Abbassid rule various 
migrations carried Judaism to the confines of Asia. 
А community in India, the BENI-ISRAEL at Bombay, 
` was founded by David Rabban, who 
left Bagdad in 900. Another group. 
distinct from this one, exists at Bom- 
bay and at Cochin. It is divided into blacks and 


India. 


whites, the blacks being the offspring of intermar- ` 


riage. Despite their assertions to the contrary, these 
communities do not seem to have been of much 
earlier date than the Deni-Israel. 


According to a tradition, the Jews in China emi- 


grated from Palestine, after the fall of the Temple, 
during the reign of Ming-tse (70-75); but this is 
highly improbable. Other sources of information 
more reliable but not altogether trustworthy state 
that in 879 there were Jews at Han- 
kow, a village no longer to be located 
with certainty, but probably on the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. But it is only in the time of the 
Song dynasty (960-1126) that Jews, coming from 
India, brought to the Chinese court as a tribute 
tissues from the western seas. It is tobe noted that 
the Jews (the first whose arrival in China is histori- 
cally established) came by sea and not by land. 
From Benjamin of Tudela and Pethahiah of Re- 


China. 


gensburg it is evident that a part of the Caucasus 
had been conquered by Judaism toward the end of 
the twelfth century. The Persian or- 
The igin of the colonies is attested not only 
Caucasus. by local tradition, but by the Persian 
dialect preserved to the present day 

among Jewish mountaincers in thé Caucasus. 

The closing of the academies at Sura and Pumbe- 
dita (1040), nearly coincident with the end of the 
temporal powcr of the Abbassids, marks the point 
at which Asia ceased to be an intellectual and na- 
tional center of Judaism. Among the Arabs began 
oppressive and restrictive legislation, summed up in 
the so-called “kanun” of Omar. In all countries in 
which Arabic or Persian was spoken, Jews led an 
obscure; dependent, and humiliating existence. It 

is of little significance that, at tlie end 

End of of the thirteenth century, a Jewish 
the Middle physician became prime minister to 

Ages. the khan Argun, sovereign of Persia 
and Irak, inasmuch as the khan was 

a Mongol, a stranger to the ideas controlling Islam. 
The establishment of Ottoman supremacy, however, 


in regions where the central authority was effective, 


induced notable improvement in the situation of 
the Jews: its first result, after the conquest of Asia 
Minor by the Byzantines, was the permission of the 
free reconstitution of the ancient communities. 

This humane and tolerant policy displayed itself 
most brightly at the time when the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain brought to the Orient large 
numbers of refugees, of whom Asiatic Turkey re- 
ceived her share. In the course of the sixteenth 
century many communities, with the . 
help of this fresh clement, regained 
some of their old importance, as at 
Smyrna, Мапіѕѕа, and other cities in 
Asia Minor; at Damascus, Safed, Tiberias, and Jeru- 
salem, in Syria and in Palestine. 

Later arrivals from Europe modified further the 
physiognomy of Judaism in some of these cities. In 
the eighteenth century began a constant immigra- 
tion of Jews—especially from Poland —speaking 
Jud:eo-German, who superimposed Ashkenazic on 
Sephardic communities, and in time became numer- 
ically preponderant in Jerusalem, Hebron, and Safed. 
A last wave from the same source, in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, brought to the coast 
plains of Palestine and to parts of Galilee, Russian, 
Rumanian, Galician, even Bulgarian, immigrants, | 
who created the villages of Rishon le-Zion, Zikron 
Ya'akob, and Rosh Pinah. 

Formed of diverse clements—some native; others, 
the minority, of European origin, and subject to 
the historic influences of their respective countries— 
Asiatic Judaism presents a wide variety of aspects. 

The communities of Yemen, of northern Syria, 
and of the valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
employ Arabic as the vulgar tongue. In Kurdistan 
and around the lakes of Van and Urmiah a Neo- 
Aramaic dialect is preserved, spoken especially at 
Zakho, Urmiah, Salamas, and Bash-Kala. It is 8 
valuable relic of the dialects peculiar to the popula- 
tions prior to the Arabian conquest. In Asia Minor 
the chief language is Ledino, or Judæo-Spanish, 
which in Palestine is employed along with Judæo- 


Modern 
Times. 
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German and Arabic, Persian is the language of the 
Jews not only in Persia proper. but in a part of 
Turkestan and in the Caucasus, with 
the exception of а small Georgian 
group Which uses Kartvelian. In 
these countries the knowledge of le- 
brew has persisted up to the present time—chietly 
in Yemen and Palestine, where in certain places it 
bids fair to become a living language. The case is 
quite different in farther Asia. In India, Mahratti is 
the language of the ritual; in China, about the mid- 
dle of the century, no one knew how to read the 
Bible, and the name “Israel” was corrupted to 

“ Yeseloni.” 
Owing to the absence or the scarcity of precise 
statistics on the subject, it is impossi- 


Lan- 
guages. 


Dis- ble to give definite information con- 
tribution cerning the different groups of Jews 
of Jewsin in Asia. The figures in the follow- 
Asia. ing iable are approximately correct: 
JEWS IN ASIA. 
AS M IDOE едк ese Rea E 5,000 
Syria and Palestine —•[n Sa. aa 
Mesopotamia, Irak ................... e 700. (UN 
АгаМа:`.............. CCC 60,000 
Totaj in Asiatice Turkey TES 285,000 
rr 28,471 
Siberi (RNN ab ces vaietca cu Rene prse ceases sees 34.477 
Кегиһайпа............... 3 S 8.30 
Bokhara........... „) 8 9. (10 
Ni o . ..-.1 20 
Total in Asiatic RI! eye on eer I3 
Aden F EUREN 2 „ „% „ ө Фоо очи 
British India PS VérEAs ees 11. 10 
Tota) jn British puswesslons in Asa А 17,200 
АТТАП esses OE dito 2.000 
` 'ersia „ „„ Å: „„ „% „ ЖОО Ж] % „„ „ „„ „ 6 % „6 „„ 6% „„ „% 6 „„ „% „ „ „ е ео 25,000 
СА eec раке T 1,000 
(ner countries eee wey a re 300 
— 28,500 
Total Jewish population in Asia......... 442,948 


The desczzsants of European immigrants are di- 
vided into Ashkenazim and Sephardim. Alongside 
of these in Palestine are the remnants of the sect of 
the Samaritans (in Nablus), and some Karaites (in 
Jerusalem). In castern Asia the form of worship 
and the beliefs have been influenced by neighboring 
religions, In India this influence is notable among 
black Jews; and among the Jews of China religious 
sentiment has become obliterated to the extent that 
à member of the Jewish community has been known 
to exercise the functions of a Buddhist priest. 

As the greater part of Asia is under the rule of 
European powers, the political status of the major- 

ity of Jews is regulated by the general 

Politicai jaws of Russia, Turkey, and Great 

Statuc. Britain. In Siberia, Transcaucasia, 

and Turkestan the government of 
Jews of Európean origin must be distin guished from 
that of native Jews. The former are controlled by 
the restrictive measures in force in the country of 
their origin; the latter, under Russian rule, have 
obtained the benefits of a regular government and of 
protection from Mussulman fanaticism, and have 
even, to a large extent—especially in the Cuucasus— 


forever out of the grasp of the Seleucids. 


been associated with the local administration. Since 
1892, however, their situation has trended toward 
that of their European coreligionists. In Asiatic 
Turkey the reforms called “tanzimat” have gradu- 
ally effaced the differences that law and ancient 
usage had established between Jew and Mussulman; 
and the constitution of 1876, by pioclaiming that 
all subjects of the empire are without distinction 
called. Osmanlis, abrogated the stipulations of the 
decree of Omar. Moreover, in the course of recent 
centuries, the Purte has frequently taken Jews into 
its service; and some of them had attained to high 
ices. It should be added that in regions where 
the sultan's authority has not been uncontested, as, 
for example, Yemen and Kurdistan, the condition 
of the Jews has remained precarious and wretched. 
In Persia till within the last few years, Jews were 
subject to many disqualifications, aud were com- 
peed to follow sordid, disreputable trades: a series 
of edicts of the present shah, Muzaffar-ed-din, 
granted them civil rights (see AFGHANISTAN, ARA- 
BIA, CHINA, etc.). | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Kultur- und Literatur-Gesch, der 
Juden in xicn, 1819, passin; J. J. Benjamin, Acht Jahre 
in Axien und Afrika, ii., Hanover, 1850; Isidore Loeb, La 
Situation dex Isradlitcs en Turquie, ete., Paris, 1877. 


G. I. Ly. 
ASIA HONOR: The western extremity of Asia, 
Which seems to have been known to the Jews аба 
relatively carly date; for to this region belong Ше 
greater number of the sons of Japhet mentioned in 
the ethnographic lists in Gen. x. Von Gutschmid 
believes that there was a dispersion of Jews in Asia 
Minor in the middle of the fourth century B. c.; but 
it is probable that Jewish colonization did not ante- 
date the Seleucids, though Josephus mentions the 
existence of relations between Jews and the inhabi- 
tants of Pergamus, extending back to the time of 
Abraham. : 
. Toward the end of the third century, at the time 
that Greck communities began to be formed in the 
villages along the coast, Antiochus the Great (223~ 
187 r.c.) installed in the more thinly populated dis- 
tricts of Phrygia 2,000 Jewish families from Meso- 
potamia (Josephus, Ant.“ xii. 3, $8 4). The Jews 
formed military colonies av these places, the princi- 
pal of which scem to have been Apamea, Laodicea, 
and Hicrapolis. The name катода (colony), which 
Hicrapolis retained for four centuries, attests the 
nature of the scttlement. 
Before the death of Antiochus, Asia Minor passed 
Their suc- 
cessors, the Romans, followed the same 
The favorable policy toward the Jews; 
Roman Oc- at first protecting them in the va- 
cupation. rious states in which the country 
remained divided (* Letter of the Ro- 
man Senate tothe Kings of Pergamus, Cappadocia,” 
etc., 139-138 B. C.); and, later, defending them from 
the ill will of the Hellenic population among whom 
they lived, when, after the year 133, these states 
were successively annexed by Rome. The Greek 
towns regarded with disfavor the settlement among 
them of this strange clement, which, while claiming 
to participate in communal life, still adhered to its 
peculiar customs and organization. Hence, there 
developed a sentiment of hostility which in the 


Asia Minor 
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second half of the first century before the common 
era provoked at Tralles, Laodicea, Miletus, and 
Ephesus irritating measures, such as the seizure of 
moneys collected for the Temple, the prohibition of 
the exercise of the Jewish religion, and even threats 
of expulsion. Cæsar and Augustus, however, as- 
sured to the Jews the rights of sojourn and of free 
worship; yet it is improbable that in the Greek 
towns they possessed the right of citizenship and a 
«corresponding share of public honors. On the other 
hand, they enjoyed freedom. from conscription, the 
exemption from which was conferred on them by 
Dolabella, proconsul in Asia (43 f. c.). Roman of- 
cials seem to have departed from their. benevo- 
lent policy in only one instance—when, in 62 B.C., 


lenism. At the end of the first century Ptolemæus 
of Tlos offered to the Jewish community, as a thank- 
offering for having raised him to the dignity of 
| archon, a burial-ground, which bore 
The the pagan name of “heroon.” This 
Birth of was in conformity with the practise 
Hellenism. known as the * honorarium decurio- 
nati” (present of one who has becomea 

decurion), modeled after the political organization of 
the city. Only the ordinary formulas of Greek epig- 
raphy are seen in the epitaph of Rufina of Smyrna 
and in the inscription of Tation of Phocwa. who 
erected а synagogue, in return for which he received 
a crown of gold from the community. Record ex- 
ists of the marriage of a Jewess toa Greek at Lystra. 


ANCIENT JEWISH COMMUNITIES IN ASIA MINOR. 


REDER - PARIS 


Modern cit y-names in Roman type. 
(Drawn especially for“ The Jewish Encyclopedia.) 


L. Valerius Flaccus confiscated at Laodicea, Apamea, 
Adramyttium, and Pergamus money intended for 
Jerusalem. He had toanswer for the illegal act be- 
fore the courts. 

If the sums seized by Valerius Flaccus really rep- 
resented the didrachma tax for one year, it might 
be concluded, according to the calculation of Theo- 
dore Reinach, that there were at that time 180,000 
Jews in Asia Minor. But this number is possibly 
ten times too large; for, among nearly 20.000 Greek 
inscriptions found in Asia Minor, scarcely twenty 
can be attributed doubtless to Jews. 

From the beginning of the common era, popular 
hatred toward the Jews seemed to diminish, doubt- 
less through their gradual assimilation with Hel- 


As Judaism became affected by outside influences, 
and in turn influenced the surrounding society, vari- 
ous hybrid groups grew up side by side with the 
relatively orthedox elements. Such were the Juda- 
izing pagans: Julia Severa of Akmonia, benefactress 
of the synagogue and high priestess of the imperial 
religion; the Porphyrabaphoi of Hierapolis, who 
mixed practises of entirely Hellenic origin with the 
observance of the feasts of Passover and Pentecost: 
and the Hypsistarians, or Adorers of the Supreme 
God. The Sabbatists of Cilicia and the followers of 
Sambathe at Thyatira were also more or less under 
the influence of Judaism. 

Powerful though the effect of the surrounding 


| Hellenism was, the Jewish communities displayed 
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a remarkable vitality. Even in the third century, 
the Jewish colonies of Smyrna and Hierapolis pre- 
served a racial fecling sufficiently strong to cause 
them to call themselves “laos” or “ethnos (people) 

of the Jews. About the same time, 

Strong the colony of Apamea invoked a par- 

Racial  ticular statute, administered. under a 
Feeling of law (*nomos"). 

Jews. These groups of Jews, however, 
seem to have lost all connection with 
the Jewish centers of Palestine and of Babylonia. 
The Talmud ignores them completely. According 
to a aoubtful tradition, R. Akiba and R. Meïr went 
to Mazaca in Cappadocia; and, according to the 
Pesikta, an obscure haggadlist, Nahum, preached 
at Tarsus. M. Jastrow disagrees with Kohut and 
Neubaucr, in identifying the Biblical Ludim with 
the Lydians. Joseph Halevy has raised strong ob- 
jeetions to the identification of Phrygia with Pru- 
rita, the wine of which, says the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, separates the Ten Tribes from their brethren. 
Cappadocia seems to have been an exception to the 
rule, and not to have lost all contact with Talmudic 
Judaism. Two scholars, Samuel and Judah, are 
styled “of Cappadocia "; and їп an inscription at 
Jula occurs the name of a Cappadocian Jew called 
Jacob, ata time when members of the Asiatic com- 
munities generally bore Greek names, 

Christianity at first affected these little Jewish 

‘colonics less than one would have expected. 
preaching of Paul, himself a Jew of 
Advent of Tarsus, does not seem to have been 

Christi- very successful, save, possibly, at Ico- 

anity. nium, Where defections occurred, 

they were merely individual eases. 
The texts of the third century, cited above, show 
that the Jewish elements continued, without serious 
impairment, up to the triumph of the new religion 
and the establishment of the Christian empire. 

Information concerning events later than this 
epech is very scarce. The Jews of Asia Minor 
probably shared the vicissitudes of their coreligion- 
ists in Oriental Christendom; undergoing, like them, 
the changes of an iucreasingly harsh legislation, and 
the persecutions of Justinian, Justin, Phocas, and 
Heraclius. A false tradition makes certain Jews of 
Syria who had fled to Isauria the instigators of the 
struggle of Leo II. with the Iconoclasts. It is, how- 
ever, certam that Leo in 722 forced the entire body 
of Jews to embrace Christianity. The measure must 
have been merely nominal in its effects; for in the 
following century various emperors passed many 
similar ordinances. 

Turkish rule initiated an era of comparative toler- 
ance for the Jewish communities, though they had 
doubtless become greatly reduced in numbers. In 

‘the reign of Sultan Orkhan (1326-1360) а group of 
Immigrants from Syria reinforced the 

In population of Brusa; und at the end of 

the Middle the fifteenth century and later, the com- 
Ages. munities of Amasia, Tokat, Magnesia, 
Syria, and Smyrna were augmented 

by a fresh contingent of immigrants, refugees from 
Spain, whose language soon superseded Greek, 
Which had probably remained from ancient times 
the language of the old Indigenous Communities. 


The- 


The colonies thus formed have passed through the 
last few centuries without cither disturbance or dis- 
tinction; having lived in accord with the Turks, 
but at times less harmonicusly with the Greek Chris- 


tians. The only noteworthy incident in modern times 


was the excitement aroused by SHABBETHAT ZEBI. 

Oficial statistics give the following figures for 
the Jewish population of Asia Minor, including the 
Armenian provinces: | 


JEWISH POPULATION oF Asta MINOR. 


Vilayets of Trebizond, Erzerum. Angera, Seevas, Konia, 


Diarbekr. and Rastamuni............... 0 
Maine ecce de ИИ ИРИК ck. e . 5,000 
// A e a i sp ЫШЫ: excl NOD 
Vilayet of Constantinople (Asiatic dependeneies)........| 6,670 
А а о ОИЕ ИМОНРО: р 22.516 
SHUN ER OP l cies cts ce cos 8 2,500 
Sn, ð y РИВНЕ РРО 2, 

I/! ⁰ И — —— 401009 


The Jews form an active, industrious class, fol- 
lowing minor trades and hamlicmfts, The founda- 
tion of the agricultural school, Or Israel,” near 
Smyrna, by the Alliance Israélite Universelle and 
the Jewish Colonization Society will doubtless cause 
the migration into the agricultural regions of a num- 
ber of Jews concentrated. in cities. The Alliance 

has contributed also to the moral and 

Trades and material improvement of the Jews in 

Schools. тһе provinces bordering on the /Egean 

` Sen, by the erection of schools and 

workshops for apprentices in Smyrna (1873), Darda- 

nelles (1878), Cuscuujuk (1879), Brusa (1886), Mag- 

nesia (1892), Aidin (1894), Pergamus (1896), Casaba, 
amd Syria (1897). | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vital Cninet, La Turquie d" Asie; Schürer. 
Geseh. der Jül. Foulkes, 3d ed i. 3: Th. Mommsen, Pror- 
inces of the Roman Empire (Riche (Geschichte, v. viil.); 
Ramsay. Historical Comnantary on Galatians; Joseph 
Halévy, Mémoire sur Quelques. Noms Geoyraphiques de la 
Palestine, embodied in the annual of Luncz, Jerusalem: J. 
Schenk, in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 1-98, p. 272: T. Franco, 
Essai sur UHistoiye des Juifs de UFEmpire Ottoman: M. 
Jastrow, Les Ludim ou Ludai. in Revue Etudes Juives, 
xvii. p. 308: Ramsay, Cities aud Bishoprics of Phrygia, і. 2 
idem, St. Paul. 


G. I. Ly. 

ASIEL: 1. Found only in the genealogy of 
Simeon (I Chron. iv. 35). 2. One of the five skilled 
writers who wrote the law for Ezra (II Esd. xiv. 
24). 8. Ancestor of Tobit (Tobit i. 1, R. V.; A. V. 
reads * Asael”). 


J. JR. G. B. L. 


‘ASIYAH (“world of making”): The last of the 
four spiritual worlds of the Cabala—A zilut, Beriah, 
Yezirah, ' Asiyali—based on the passage in Isa. xliii. 
7. According to the *Mascket Azilut," it is the 
region where the Ofanim rule and where they pro- 
mote the hearing of prayers, support human en- 
deavor, and combat evil. Their ruler is Sandalphon. 
According to the system of the later Palestinian 
Cabala, ‘Asiyah is the lowest of the spiritual worlds 
containing the Ten Heavens and the whole system 
of mundane Creation. The light of the Sefirot ema- 
nates from these Ten Heavens, which are called the 
“Ten Sefirot of ‘Asiyah”; and through them spiri- 
tuality and piety are imparted to the realm of matter 
—the seat of the dark and impure powers (Cor- 
dovero, “Pardes Rimmonim,” chapter J 3% [initials 
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of Azilut, Beriah, Yezirah, "Asiyah]) (Vital, “* Ez 
Hayyim," chapter N.) Compare AZILUT. 

K. P. B. 

ASKANAZY, MAX: German physician; born 
at Stallupónen, East Prussia, Feb. 24, 1865. IIe re- 
ceiveahis educationat thegynmasium in Königsberg, 
Prussia, and at the university in that city, studying 
medicine at the latter, and graduating in 1590. In 


the same year he became assistant at “the patholog-- 


ical institute of his alma mater. and in 1893 was ad- 
mitted to the medical faculty of the university as 
lecturer, Askunazy is the author of several essays 
on clinical and, pathological-anatomical subjects. 
among Which are: 85 ~ isuistisches zur Frage der Alo- 
pecia Neurotic: “Archiv für Dern: tologie und 
Sy philis, 5 1890, xxii, 523; " Ueber Bothriocephalus- 
Anaemie und die Prognostische D EU der Me- 
galoblasten im Anümischen Blute,“ in “ Zeitschrift 
für Klinische Medizin,” 1895, CNN Е 5 and 6; 
“Ueber den Wassergehalt des Blutes, und Blut- 
serums bei Kreislaufstórungen, Nephritiden, Anac- 
mien und Ficber Nebst Vorbemerkungen über die 
Untersuchungsmethoden und über. den Befund unter 
Physiologischen Verthältnissen.“ in * Deutsches Ar- 
chiv für Klinische Medizin,” 1897, lix. : " Ueber die 


Diagnostische Bedeutung der Ausscheidung des 
Bence-Jones’schen Körpers durch den Urin,” 2). 


1900, Ixviii. 

В. F. T. H. 

ASKANAZY, SELLY: German physician; 
born Sept, 8, 1866. at Stallupónen, East Prussia. 
He attended the Kneiphof Gymnasium at Königs- 
berg, Prussia, and later the university in that city, 
gradu: iting as doctor of medicine in 18902. Joining 
the staff of the university medical hospital as junior 
assistant in the same year, he became in 1804 first 
assistant. He held this position until 1899, when he 
resigned owing to his increasing private practise. 
In 1897 he was appointed lecturer in the university. 
Askanazy has contributed several essays to the med- 
ical journals on the examination of patients for ac- 
cident insurance, clinic diagnostics, etc. 
8. F. T. II. 


ASK ENAZ T, SIMON: Polish historian; born 
in 1867 at Zawichwost, government of Saudomir, 
Russian Poland; studied at the universities of War- 
saw and Gottingen, graduating from the latter with 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. In 1897 he was 
appointed leeturer, and in 1902 professor extraor- 
dinary on universal history to the University of 
Lemberg. His principal works are: “Die Letzte 
Polnische Königswalll.“ Göttingen: “Studja His- 
toryczno-Krytyezne,” Cracow, 2d ed., 1897; * Dzia- 
lalnose Ministra Lubeckiego," 1897; and * Minister- 
jum Wiclhorskiego,” 1893. 

Many of Askenazy's historical treatises were pub- 
lished in the“ Biblioteka Warzuwska " and in“ Kwar- 
talnik Historyczny." "They deal mainly with Polish 
history of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: SA. Orgelbrand, Encyklopedja Powszechna, 
Warsaw, 1898. 8.0. 
H. R. 


ASKNAZI, ISAAC LVOVICH: Russian 
painter; born at Drissa, government of Vitebsk, Jan. 
28, 1856. He entered the St. Petersburg Academy 
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of Fine Arts in 1870 as a day-scholar, and was regis- 
tered as a student in 1874. In the latter year he was 
awarded the second silver medal for a sketch, and 
in 1875 the silver medal fora drawing. In 1877 he 
received the first silver 
medal for a sketch, and 
the second gold medal 
for u study. Abraham 
Expelling Hagar with 
Her Son Ishmael.” 
Asknazi was awarded 
in 18729 а silver medal 
forasketch,* The Pub- 
lici and the Pharisee,” 
and the first cold medal 
for a study, " The Wo- 
man Taken in Adul- 
tery." "The Pub- 
lean” represents. the 
Pharisees surrounding 
Jesus, as pious, God-fearing Jews. cach wrapped 
in a "fallit? and with head-ornaments (7 tefillin ^) 
For this work the artist was granted а traveling 
scholarship for [пг years to enable him to complete 
his studies. 

Before his TT from St. Petersburg in May, 
1880, Asknazi completed his painting 7 The Wife of 
the Marano.” This work he left with the academy 
for exhibition at the Art Expositio in Moscow ; hut 

it was first exhibited at the St. Peters- 

burg Academy in 1881. under the 
` changed title "In Prison.” The alter- 

ation of title was probably due to the 
anti-Jewish riots of 1881. at which period the au- 
thorities did not consider it politie to bring the mar- 
tyrdom of a Jewess before the eyes of the | public. 

In November, 1880, Asknazi, on his way to Italy, 
visited the galleries and studios of the capitals of 
Austria and Germany. While in Vienna he began 
his painting " Maria of Egypt Reflecting upon the 
Sins of Her Life.” and his sketches * John the Bap- 
tist in Prison,” “John the Baptist’s Head on the 
Charger,” and “The Poet Jehuda Halevi,” after 
Heine's well-known poem. Here he profited greatly 
by the advice of Hans Makart, who admired his tal- 
ent and took a great interest in his art. In Decent 

ber Asknazi arrived in Rome, where 


Isaac Lyovich Asknazi. 


Early 
Works. 


Influence he began his painting “ Moses, the 
of Hans Shepherd of Jethro, in the Desert 
Makart. which, together with “John the Bap- 


tist's Head,” he sent in June, 1835, 
to the St. Petersburg Academy, and for which he 
was granted the degree of Academician of Arts. 

oth pictures were exhibited at the exposition of 
the academy in 1886; the latter picture being pur- 
chased by the academy, and “ Moses ” by the well- 
known collector and art-patron S. M. Tretiakov, of 
Moscow. At the same exposition four other paint- 
ings by Asknazi were exhibited: “Playing Dice.’ 
a picture of two Italian boys; “Snow and Frost,” 
representing a thinly clad and shivering Italian boy ; 
“Jead of an Italian Woman," and “A Woman 
Knitting.” All four paintings show the influence 
of the old Italian masters on Asknazi’s work. 

In 1886 Asknazi exhibited in St. Petersburg The 
Old Shoemaker ”; in 1887, " Bad News," a picture of 
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Jewish life, and the Portrait of L. P.“; and in 
1338, “Sabbath Eve,” representing a Jewess praying 
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mid in 1899. the portraits of the architect A. Ham- 
mersehmidt. of Miss P., and of I. Rabbinoviez, the 
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over the Sabbath tapers. This latter painting merits 
deseription here. The light of the candles, mingled 
with the twilight, illuminates the table with its snow- 
white cloth. The emblematic buds and flowers em- 
bossed on the Sabbath lamps are reflected on tlie 
shining surface of the stove. The attitude of the 
woman, clad in her holiday dress; tlie expression of 
her face, full of devotion and piety: and every de- 
tail of the painting—all suggest the 
Influence glory of the approaching day of rest. 
of Op- In this work the influence of Oppen- 
penheimer. heimer is distinctly noticeable. The 
picture was exhibited. at the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago in 1592, and is now (1902) 
in the St. Louis (Mo.) Museum of Art. 

In 18 Askuazi produced “ The Bridegroom Ex- 
amined hy the Rabbi.“ A young Talnudist is being 
examined by the rabbi in the presence of the future 
father-in-law. and mother-in-law. He is clad in a 


long coat, after the old Polish fashion; and two long - 


curls, hanging down from under his сар, encirele his 
pale face, He seems to be quite certain of success 
in this examination; vet it is evident that his heart 
іх palpitating, und bashfulness is expressed on his 
face, he being aware that all his utterances and 
movements ure closely watehed by his future rela- 
tives, although the joy in their faces is proof of their 
ereat satisfaction as the examination nears its end, 
Asknazi exhibited with this painting “Old Age” 
aul “Phe Pemale Friends.” In 1891 he painted 
“Sinmun and Jochehed. Parents of Moses.” In 1892 
heevhibited * Asking a Favor,” "The Morning Call.“ 
and “In Hesitation,” and in the following year ^ A 
Jewish Wedding.” The wedding occurs t a small 
Polish Russian town. The bridegroom, in a high 
hat, with a long overcoat, and the bride in a white 
dress, her head covered with a thin veil, are just 
coming out from under the canopy, accompanied by 
groomsmen, bridesmaids, and wedding-guests. The 
rabbi and the servant of the synagogue turn to the 
right, all the rest walking in the middle of the 
street, Preceding them are four Jewish musicians: 
an old cellist, another old man, evidently the leader 

| of the band, playing the cymbal—a 


His large kind of zither—and two young 
„Jewish men, one playing the fiddie, the other, 
Wedding." a retired soldier, playing the flute. 


The “badchan,” or merrymaker, in 
front is directing the music; while the little sexton 
drives away the street-boys from the route of the 
procession, Especially effective are the merry faces 
of the three women that are dancing in the throng. 
Other paintings of this same period are: “ Youth 
and Old Age” and “The Last in Church.” 

lu 1897 Asknazi produced * The Cellist,” repre- 
senting a handsome old man with a violoncello be- 
tween his feet, sitting in the middle of a luxuriously 
furnished room, and playing from notes lying open 
on a magnificently carved stand. The sirong light 
thrown on the figure, the richness of the furniture, 
the graceful face of the attentive old musician, all 
produce a striking effect. In 1898 Asknazi exhib- 
ited: “Boy Preparing His Lesson,” “Housewife 
Grinding Coffee,” and “Over the Last Crumbs”; 


t 
t 


translator of the Talmud into French. 
Asknazi's latest and best work is Ecclesiastes ” or 
" Kohelet," which was exhibited at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1900. It represents Kohelet ben David, 
king of Jerusalem, sitting on his throne, lost in the 
dismal thought. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” | 
Nohelet's face expresses complete resignation: he 
has evidently no solution for the. difficult. question, 
" What profit hath he that worketh in 


‘‘Kohe- that wherein he laboreth?” Lonely 
let.” sits the king. long deserted by his 


children, to whom he had said, “ Re- 
joice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart 
cheer thee.” ete. But two loyal servants from his 
body-guard and bis secretary remain with him, 
bonnd to him by genuine affection. They are pay- 
ing the closest attention to every whisper coming 
from his mouth. The secretary is writing down on 
а tablet the utterances of the wise king; and the 
servants, lying on the floor near the throne and lean- 
ing on their elbows, are looking at the king, who 
relates to them episodes of his life. 

Asknazi is considered to be the most devout Jew 
among the Russo-Jewish painters. While at the 
Academy of St. Petersburg. he was the only student 
who was excused by the authorities from working 
on the Jewish Sabbath and on holidays. Most of 
his paintings deal with Jewish Kfe and history; and 
on several occasions the authorities of the academy 


made bim feel their dissatisfaction with his pro- 
nounced emphasis of national Judaism, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bulgakov, Nashi Ahudozhnili. I.: Sobko, 
Lehsihon Russkihh Khudozhnkiker, S. v.: рех нік Zu- 
HE, Ishusste, 1886, v. 418-4195; Nira, 1802, No. 106; Re- 
port of the SG Petersburg Academy of Fine Arts for 
IS ¢ Catalogue of the St. Petersburg Academy of Fine 
Arts for ISSI: David Maggid, sh). in Sefer Hu- 
shanah, Warsaw, 1901, pp. 65-722 
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ASMA: Arab poetess, contemporary with Mo- 
hammed; daughter of Marwan; was married to an 
Arab of the tribe of the Banu Hatmah. After the 
murder of the Jewish poet Abu “А ак, who, in spite 
of his great age, had instigated the members of his 
tribe against Mohammed, Asma composed some 
verses condemning the deed. Mohammed despatched 
‘Umair, the only member of her tribe who had em- 
braced Islam, to punish her; and he assassinated her 
while asleep, surrounded by her children. 

Some Moslem traditionists, in order to excuse the 
murder, make Asma a Jewess. It is, however, very 
doubtful that she was one, although Grätz (“Gesch. 
der Juden,” v. 144) accepts this assertion as a fact. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fon Hisham, Das Leben Muhammeds, ed. 
Wüstenfeld. p. 995; Hirschfeld, in Rerue Etudes Juivea, 
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АБМАКТА (хлором): А word meaning “ sup- 
port," "reliance? (Ket. бга); hence it is used to 
designate a Bible text quoted in support of a rab- 
binical enactment (Hul. 615; see Jastrow, “ Dict.” 
8. b.). : 
in civil law Asmakta (surety) is a contract where- 
in one of tlie parties promises without consideration 
to suffer a certain loss, or obligates himself to pay 
an unconscionable penalty, upon the fulfilment or 
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Asmodeus 
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which prom- 


“An 


non-fulfilment of a certain condition: 
ise or obligation is not enferceable at law. 
asmakta does not give title, 
for the Halakah (B. B. 1687). The reason is that the 
one who binds himself is presumed. to have done 
so heeause he certainly expected. that 
the condition, upon the happening of 
which the obligation was to be com- 
plete. wand not happen: and, from 
the nature of the obligation, the law presumes that 
the serious deliberate. intention to be bound by it is 
lacking. ‘An Asmakta may he made a perfectly 
valid contract if it is made clear that it w as intended 
to be one; and the manner in which this may be 
done will be set forth hereafter. 

Maimonides i5 of the opinion that every contract 
in which the condition is expressed by the use of the 
word “if” (BNI, even though reduced to writing 
and о is an Asinakta (Yad ha-Hazakah, Meki- 
rah, xi 2, 3. б). The contract takes effect only from 
the time when the condition is fulfilled; and this 
shows that the obligation was not assumed with seri- 
ous intent, but that the promise was given only be- 
cause the proinisor certainly hoped that the contract 
would be nullified by the non-performance of the 
condition (Shulban ^Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 207, 2). 
For instance, if A savs to D, 7I will give you my 
house if [ew]: on a certain. day you accompany me 
to Jerusalem,” or “if vou bring mea certain thing,” 
even thongh B fulfils his condition, the contract is 
void, because it is an Asmakta (Mckirah, @e.). 


A sells goods to Band receives money on aceount, 
and uie V agree TH: 11 {Г FS dire mnes complete the- pur- 


chase, the earnestamenec y shall be forfeited to A, and 
that ¿fA does not deliver the goods, he shall pay 
double the amount of the carnest- money to B. If 
B is in default, the carnest-money is forfeited to A, 

because lie already has it in his posses- 


Legal 
Meaning. 


Asmakta sion: and if A is in default, he must 
Not return the earnest-inoney to the pur- 
Binding. chaser, but need. not give him double 


the amount, because it is an Asmakta 
(B. M. 455; Mekirah, xi. 4; Hoshen Mishpat, 207, 
11). 

According to Rashi the carnest-moncy gives the 
buyer the right to claim an equivalent portion of 
the goods sold B. М. 489. 

If «debtor has paid a portion of the debt, and he 
and the creditor deposit the instrument of indebted- 
ness (* shetar 7) in the hands of a third person with 
this condition: Jf the debtor does not pay the bal- 
ance of the debt within a certain specified time, the 
creditor shall be entitled to possession of the shetar 
and to the entire amount of the debt, without al- 
lowing any credit to the debtor for the amount al- 
ready paid on account—in such case, even though 
the debtor does not pay within the time specified, 
the creditor is not entitled to possession of the in- 
strument of indebtedness. Nor is the debtor obliged 
to pay that portion of the debt which he has already 
paid ; because this is an Asmakta, since the debtor 
is presumed to have consented to the condition only 
because he was certain that he would be able to pay 
the money within the time specified (Mish. B. B. x. 
5, opinion of R. Judah: Mekirah. xi. 5; Hoshen Mish- 
pat, J. c. 12). The carly Talmudists still considered 


is the princ iple adopted | 


this a debatable question, but Rab, following the 
opinion of R. Judah, decided as above (Ned, 250). 

As stated above, Maimonides considers that every 
condition introduced by the word “if” Constitutes 
the contract an Asmakta; but later authorities dis- 
tinguish three classes of conditions (Gloss to Shulhan 
"Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, Le. 13): 

(1) If the fulfilment of the condition depends in 


part, but not eutirely, upon him who assumes it, it 


isan Asmaktaz as, for instance, if A agrees to pur- 
chase {woods for D and binds himself that if he docs 
not buy them he will pay D a eertain sum. The 
fultilment of thiscoudition not depend- 

Three ing entirely upon A, he must be pre- 
Conditions хис to have known that it might he 


of In- os impossible for him to buy the goods, 
validity. because the owner might refuse to sell 
them to him (B. M. 734: Tosafot to B. 

M. 740, х^." Haka.” and to 664, s e" Wei”; see also 


Tos, to Sanh, 244, x . Ко) 

(2) If the fultifment of the condition depends en- 
lirely upon the person who assumes it, and it is not 
unconscionable, it is not an Asmakta; as, for instance, 
if A leases a piece of ground to B, to be farmed on 
shares so that a definite share of the productishall be 
turned over to A, ind B promises that, if he allows 
the field to die fallow, he will pay to A the complete 

value of his lease, this is no Asmakta; because the 
working of the field Ties entirely in his own power, 
and he has only bound himself to pay the actual 
damage to A resulting from the neglect 1% till the 
field (Mish. B. M. ix. 3). II. however, he has bound 


himself to PHAM за pen: alty far exceeding the value of 


the lease, it is ачр: le and win not be enforced 


58 2 


(Loshen Mishpat, 328 
(3) If the fulfilme at of tlie condition depends on 
chance, the contract is no Asmakta: this is the case 
in games of chance. But the contract is valid only 
so far as the amount at stake is concerned; any loss 
exceeding the amount actually staked can not be 
claimed by the winner (based on Sanh, 244). 
Asmakta may be у validated (1) by the use of the 
form “from now on" (7 me ‘akshaw 7); (2) by the 
use of the form “on condition that? 
Asmakta (Lal menat”); (3) by actual posses- 
Validated. sion; (4) by judicial act; (5) by the 
disgrace suffered by one if the other 
refuses 10 perform the gontract; (8) by a vow, ete. 
11) If the words 7 from now on’ *aQne'akshaw) are 
used, there is no Asmakta, For instance, if A mort- 
gages his field to B upon condition that if the loan 


. be not repaid within three years, the field. shall be- 


long to В “from now on ”— i.e., from the date of the 
mort gage—theu if the money is not repaid, the con- 
dition is fulfilled, and, as it is retroactive, В is con- 
sidered the owner of the field, not. from the date of 
the fulfilling of the condition, but from ae ate of 
the mortgage (В. M. 65), 66b; Mekirah, xi. 7; Ho- 
shen Mishpat, 207, 9, 14). If A had not ШО to 
enter upon the contract seriously, he would not have, 
expressed his intention by the use of the retroactive 
words “ from now on." 

2) The form “on condition that“, i ihe legal 
equivalent of the form “from now on.“ According 
to the opinion of Rabbi Solomon ben Adret, the 
mere use of the form “on condition that" does not 
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determine the question; and he distinguishes the 
case in Which it is used for the purpose of consum- 
mating the contract from the case in which it is for 
the imposition of a penalty for the breach of the con- 
traet (Gloss to Hosha Mishpat. J..). If X gives his 
house to B Ton condition that” he marry a sister of 
A. the intention of А isthut D shall receive the house 
only after he. has muirried his sister; and therefore 
iie: phrase "on condition. that“ is equivalent. to 
“fran now on," and there is no Asmakta. If A and 
Barend joins landowners and A wishes to buy B's 
laid for the purpose of preventing it from falling 
inte the hands of a third person, but. B refuses to 
adl and, for the purpose of pacifying X, declares 


hiat he will not sell liis land without first offering it - 


ta A. on condition that" if he breaks this promise 
he will pay А a certain Sum of money, this condition 
is merely a penalty for breach of promise, and is not 
Vike the form 7 from now on," but is like the form 
“it and it is an Asmaktu (7 Bet Yosef to Hoshen 
Mishpat, 207, 14: responsa of Solomon ben. Adret, 
Nos, $47 and 1149). . 

ii Tf the subject of the contract is real estate, and 
possession of it is taken at the time of the contract, 
in such ease, even if the condition is in the form 
“if there is no Asmakta (Alckirah, Xi. 3, according 
to Keef Mishneh, ad dee. ). 
ots FF the contract is concluded with KINYAN (cer- 
my of svinholie seizure) in the presence of a tri- 
пате three judges learned in the law, and the doc- 
une nt is deposited in court on condition that it is 
v he delivered to the debtor in case the creditor 15 
ner able, within a certain specified time, to establish 
his claim, then there is no Asmakta, no matter how 
the condition is expressed, Unless the creditor is 
prevented from appearing within the time fixed, by 
sickness or some other unavoidable occurrence, the 
debtor is entitled. to delivery of the document (Ned. 
215 Mekirah, xi. 13. 14: Hoshen Mishpat, le. 15). 

A case is cited in the Talmud in which two parties 
had a lawsuit, and A moved the court to grant a 
continuanee of thirty days in order to enable him to 
Pring bis proofs. The court suspected that the de- 
шиши] for Continuance was merely for delay, and 
granted it only on condition that A should deposit 
in court all the documentary evidence which he had, 
With the understanding that if he did not appear 
within thirty days, the continuance was to be con- 
sidered null and void. The thirty days passed, and 
А did not appear, The question arose as to the 
йиш ну of the condition made by the court, it being 
argued that this was an Asmakta, inasmuch as the 
condition was only accepted by A because he cer- 
tainly hoped to be able to appear in time. The 
Talmu answers this problem by saying that in this 
case, inasmuch as the proofs were deposited in 
court, the non-fulfilment of the condition was tanta- 
mount to а relinquishment of the claim, and there 
was no Asnyikta ; and it was established asa general 
proposition; of law that if the contract is concluded 
With Kinyaa in the presence of a learned court of 
three judges, and the creditor is not prevented from 
fulfilling the condition by an unavoidable occur- 
rence, there is no Asmakta (Ned. 27, б). 

(5) Tt is customary to fix. certain penalties for 
breach of contract of marriage. In such cases, even 
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Asmakta 
Asmodeus 


though the penalty is an exceptionally large one, it 
is not to be considered an Asmakta; andit may be 
collected by law as damages for the shame suffered 
by the innocent party, for which no amount may be 
considered too high. And furthermore, in this case, 
as in the case of. vambling contracts, the conditions 
are mutual and reciprocal, and hence there is no As- 
makta (Hoshen Mishpat, ¢. 16). 

(6) А conditional promise strengthened by a vow, 
an oath, or az hand-clasp is not an Asmakta (5. 19); 
hence the rule of Asmakta does not apply where 
objects are conditionally dedicated. to religious or 
charitable uses, these being considered ns vows (ch. 
19, gloss; Shullian ‘Arak, Yore Реан, 258, 10). 

If a contract is ап Asmakta. a notice in the deed 
that “this shall not be considered im Asmakta ° is of 
no effect. (Hoshen Mishpat, Le. 18): the substance 
of the contract. determines its legal character, irre- 
spective of what the parties choose to call it. 


zin MAV: Meses Mendelssohn, Rif ualqesetze der Juden, 
iv. 3. 85: Z. Fronkel, Der Gerichtliche Beweis nach Mo- 
sitisch-Tulimudischls i Rechte, рр. sitet seg.: M. Bloch, Der 
rtr nach Meostisch-Tatnudischem Бесе. pp. 23 et «c4. 


J. SR. D. W. A. 

ASMODEUS, «т ASHMEDAI [ASHMA- 
DAI] (CAS,. NINUN): Name of the prince of 
demons, The meaning of the name aiid the identity 
of the two forms here given are still in dispute. 

Asmodeus first appears in the Book of Tobit, Ac- 
cording to Tobit jii. М, vi. 14, the evil spirit Asmo- 


deis—7 king of the demons," in the 


Inthe Hebrew and Chaldaie versions, is а 
Book of later addition—fell iu love with Sarah, 
Tobit. the daughter of Raguel, and for that 
reason prevented. her from having a 

husband. After killing seven men successively on 


the nights of their marriage to her, he was rendered 
harmless when Tobias married her, following the 
instructions given him by the angel Raphael. As- 
modens “fed into the utmost parts of Egypt and 
the angel [Raphael] bound him” (œ. iii. 8, vi. 14 eC 
* /. viii. 2-4). 

Akin to this representation in Tobit is the descrip- 
tion of Asmodeus in the Testament of 
In Solomon, a psendepigraphie work, the 
Testament original portions of which date from 
of Solomon. the first century. Asmodcus answered 
King Solomon's question concerning 

his name and functions as follows: 

“Ian enlled Asmedens among mortals, and my business is to 
plot against tlie newly wedded, so that they may hot know one 
another. And I sever them utterly by many calamities and I 
Waste away the beanty of virrins and estrange their hearts, . e o 
Е transport men into Ms of madness and desire When they have 
wives of their own, so that they Jeave them and go off by night 
and day to others that belong to other men ; With the result that 
they commit sin and fall into murderous deeds; "— Test. of 
Splomen, transl. in “Jewish Quarterly Review.“ xi. 20, 

Solomon obtained the further information that it 
was the archangel Raphacl who could render Asmo- 
deus innocuous, and that the latter could be put to 
fight by smoke from a certain fish’s gall (compare 
Tobit viii. 2. The king availed himself of this 
knowledge, and by means of the smoke from the 

E isis 
liverand gall he frustrated tlie “unbearable malice 
of this demon. Asmodeus then was compelled to 
help in the building of the Temple; and, fettered in 
chains, he worked clay with his reet, and drew 


Asmodeus 
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water. Solomon would not give him his liberty 
“becanse that fierce demon Asimodeus knew even 
the future” (hb. p. 21). 

Thus. in the Testament of Solomon, Asmodens is 
connected on the one hand with the Asmodens of 
Tobit, and possesses on the other many points of 
contact with the Ashmedai of rabbinical literature, 
especially in his relation to Solomon and the build- 
ing of the Temple. The Hageadah relates that Sol- 
| ошон, when erecting the Temple, did 
not know how to get the blocks of 
marble into shape, since, according to 
the Jaw (Ex. XX. 26). they might not 
be worked by an iron tool The wise men advised 
him to obtain the “shamir” case, а worm whose 
mere touch could cleave rocks, But toobtain it was 
no slizht task; for not even the demons, who knew 
so many secrets, kuew where the shamir was to be 


Haggadi 
Legend. 


found. They surmised, however, that Ashmedai, 


king of the demons, Was in possession of the seeret, 
and they told Solomon the mune of the mountain on 
which Ashmedai dwelt and described his manner of 
life. On this mountain there was а well-head from 
which the areh-demon obtained his drinking-water. 
He closed it np daily with a large rock, and secured 
it in other ways before going to heaven, whither he 
went every day in order to take part in the discus- 
sions in the celestial house of study (7 Metibta “). 
Thence he would presently descend again to the 
earth in order to be present—invisiblyv—at the de- 
bates in the earthly houses of learning. Then, after 
investigating the fastenings of the well, to ascertain 
if they had been tampered with, he drank of the 
water. 

Solomon sent his chief man Benaiah ben Jehoia- 
dah to capture Ashmiedai. For this purpose he pro- 
vided him with a chain, a ring on which the Tetra- 
grammaton was engraved, a bundle of wool, and a 
skin of wine, Benaiah drew off the water from the 
well through a hole that he bored, and, stopping 

up the source with the wool, filled the 

Benaiah well with wine. When Ashmedai de- 

Captures scended from heaven, to his astonish- 
Ashmedai. ment he found wine instead of water 

in the well, although everything 
seemed untouched, At first he would not drink of 
it, and cited the Bible verses against wine (Prov. хх. 
1. and Hosea iv. 11), in order to inspire himself with 
moral courage. At length Ashmedai succumbed to 
his consuming thirst, and drank until his senses 
were overpowered and he fell into a deep sleep. 
Benaiah then threw the chain about the demon's 
neek. Ashmedai on awaking tried. to free himself, 
but Denaiali called to him: “The Name of thy Lord 
is upon thee.” | 

Though Ashmedai now permitted himself to be 
led off unresistingly, he acted most peculiarly on the 

way to Solomon. He brushed against 
Ashmedai's a palm-tree and uprooted it; he 

Journey knocked against a house and over- 

toSolomon. turned it; and when, at the request 

of a poor woman, he was turning aside 
from her hut, he broke a bone, and asked with grim 
humor: “Is it not written, & soft tongue [the 
woman's entreaty] breaketh the bone '?" (Prov. xxv. 
15. А blind man going astray he set in the right 
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path, and a similar kindness he did for a drunkard, 
He wept when a wedding company passed. then. 
and laughed at one wlio asked his shoemaker to make 
him shoes to last for seven years, and at à masiciun 
who was publicly showing hisskill. Having finally 
arrived at the end of the journey, Ashmedai, after 
several days of waiting, was led before. Solomon, 
who told him that he wanted nothing of him but 
the shamir. Ashimmedai thereupon informed the king 
where it could- be obtained. ў 

Solomon then questioned him about his strange 
conduct on the journey. Ashmedat answered that 
he judged persons and thingsaccording to their rea! 
Character and not according to their appearance in 
the eyes of human beings. He cried when he saw 
the wedding company, because he knew the bride- 
groom had not a month to live; and he lauzhlied at 
him who wanted shoes to last seven years, because 
the man would not own them for seven days; also 
at the magician who pretended to disclose secrets, 
because he did not know that under his very feet 
lay a buried treasure. 

Ashmedai remained with Solomon until the Tem- 
ple was completed. One day the king told him that 
he did no: understand wherein the greatness of the 
demons lay, if their king could be kept in bonds by 
a mortal. Ashimedai replied that if Solomon would 
remove his chains and lend him the magic ring, he 
(Ashmedai) would prove his own greatness. Solo- 
mon agreed. The demon then stood before him with 
one wing tonching heaven, and the other reaching 
to the earth. Snatching up Solomon, who had 
parted with his protecting ring. he flung him four 
hundred. parasangs away from Jerusalem, and then 
palmed himself olf as the Ring. 

After long wanderings Solomon returned. to re- 
Claim his throne, At first the people thought him 
mad; but then the wise men decided. it would be 
well to regard Ashmedai more closely. It appeared 
on inquiry that not even Benaiah, the first in the 
service of the king. had ever been adinitted to his 
presence, and that Ashmedai in his marital relations . 
had not observed the Jewish precepts. Moreover, 
the declaration of the king's women that he always 
wore slippers, strengthened suspicion; for demons 
proverbially had cocks’ feet. Solomon, provided 
with another magie ring, at length suddenly ap- 
peared before Ashmedai, who thereupon took flight 
(Git. 68: parallel passages, Midr. Teh. on Ps. Ixs viii. 
45: Talk. ii. 182; compare Num. R. xi. 3: Targ. on 
Eccl. i. 12. and the extract from a manuscript Mid- 
rash in Z. D. M. G.“ xxi. 220, 221). 

Although the number of incidents. concerning 
Ashmedai related by this Haggadah is fairly large. 

the fact must not be disregarded that 


Elements many details grouped about him are 
of the of later origin and do not pertain to 


Ashmedai- Ashmedai at all. Ashmedai, as the 


Solomon false Solomon, is a Babylonian elabo- 
Legend. ration of the Palestinian Haggadah 


concerning Solomon's punishment for 
his sins, which punishment consisted in the assump- 
tion of the throne by an angel; Solomon meanwhile 
having to wander about as a beggar (Yer. Sanh. ii. 
6; Pesik., ed. Buber, 169, Tan., ed. Buber, iii. 55; 
Eccl. R. ii. 2; Simon b. Yohai of the middle of the 
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second century is quoted as the authority). Sini- 
Jarly, Ashmedai’s service iu tlie construction of the 
Temple is probably an echo of tlie elaborate legend 
in the Testament of Selomon, according. to which 
the demons were the chief laborers at the building 
of the Temple. This eyele of legends iu the Festa- 
ment ot Sabanon is the source also of the myth con- 
cerning the wonderful ring Whose inseription tames 
the дешер. as well as of the incident that by virtue 
of the rinz the demons were forced to assist in erect- 
ine the Temple. 
“Throw this ring at the chest of the demon and say 
tohim. Inthe name of Ged, King Solomon calls thee 
hither. 7) 

Furthermore. M is improbable that the shamir 
lesenmd Wils originally an element of the Ashmedai 
The Testament of Solomon (ix.) narrates 
pow a demon. forced by Solomon to hew stones for 
the Temple. wasafraid of the iron instruments: aud. 
as Cony аге rightly observes C Jew. Quart. Rev.” 
Ni. pse the fear of iron on the part of evil spirits is 
a feature common to both old and recent folk-lore. 
lu the Talmud this fear is given a Jewish setting by 
conneetine it with the legal preeept against the use 
af in toads. and by causing the demons to render 
the blacks of stone fit for use in the Temple struc- 
tire Without the use of iron. 

A comparison of the Ashinedai legend with the 
Tessa tof. Solomon reveals also Chat many other 
It ie the representation of demons by the former 
are seneral claracteristies of demons. Thus Ash- 
dafs wings Correspond to the wings of Oruias in 
tie ‘Testament (X.). Ornias likewise daily visited 
In avers and just as Ashmedai learned the fate of 
hunan beings in heaven, so. according to the Testa- 
nent veal. did all the demons. Consequently, 
ах could Тана the king who was on the point 
af condenming a youth to death who was destined 
to dieat the end of three days (0x1), just as Ashine- 
dai huuhed at the man whe ordered shoes to last 
seven years, when he had not seven days to live. 

Henee it follows that the passage in the Talmud 
provides little information concerning the more par- 
{алг elaraeteristies of Ashinedai, That he over- 
turned a house and uprooted a tree indicates noth- 
ing: ferwithany demon, however insieniticant, such 
things are trifles. — Aslinedai is not represented: as 
doing these things from a mere desire to destroy, 
but apparently through carelessness. The common 
opinion that in the Talmud. Aslimedai is depicted as 
particularly lustful and sensual, has no suflicient 
basis. The Talmud simply states that Ashmedat. 
while playing the part of Solomon, did not observe 
the Jewish precepts: pertaining to the separation of 
Women 6733) and that he attacked Bath-sheba, Sol- 
onen’s mother, These facts, in reality, were to 
prove only that Ashmedai was not Solomon, 

The question now arises whether Asmodeus and 
Aslimedai may be considered as closely allied with 
cach other, aud identical with the Persian arch- 
demon, -Esuma or -Eshnmıa-divva, as was first sug- 
gested by Benfey, and developed by Windischmann 
and Kohut. 
| In reward to Eshma, very frequently mentioned 
in the Zend-Avesta und the Pallavi texts, Darmes- 
teter says: | 


ееп 


(Test. Solomon у; compare Ne 
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“Originally a duere-epithber of the моги Пепа, ха was 
afterward converted into an abstraction, the demon of rage and 
anger, and beeame on expression for all wiek- 


Asmodeus, cdness. a mere name of Abrinun [7 Intro. 
Ashmedai, чіп to Venmlidal"iv.22)].. This description 
and of Eshma. as he appears in the Zend-Avesta, 
ZEshma. tallies with the dominant conception in Pah- 


" Javi writings. Thus in Dabistan, i., Dink. 
xxxvii. 194: ° The impetuous assailant, Wrath сх, when 
he does not есе in eansing strife awong the righteous, 
Hines discord and strife amid the wicked; amt when he does 
het sneceed as To the strife even of the wicked, he makes the 
demons and the fends nolit towei her” 


In "shayast. ha-Shiayast " (xviii) .Eshin is de- 
scribed, quite unlike Ahriman, as the 7 chief agent of 
the evil spirit [Animan] in his machinations against 
mankind, rushing into his master's presence in hell 
to complain of the difficulties he encounters.” 

A consideration of the linguistic arguments docs 
not support the hypothesis of an identification of 
Ashmedai with ES nutte vn. as "dab" in Ash- 
medai hardly corresponds with the Persian “keva.” 
in View of the Syriac form 7 duwyn 7 (demon) with 
the consonant 7 w 7: nor is there any instance of the 
linking of “Eshma " and. “dieva” in Persian texts. 
The Asmodens of the Apocrypha, amd Eshma, how- 
ever, seem to be related, In the Testament of Solo- 
mon Asmodeus appears as seducing mwan to unchaste, . 
deeds. murder, and enmity, and thus reveals many 
points in common with shim. The "DBundehish " 
xxviii. 15-18) furnishes the most striking resem- 
blance: “There, wherever „Ех lays a foundation, 
many Creatures perish.” 

Ashmedai of the Solomonic legend, on the other 
hand, is not at all a harmful and destructive spirit. 
Like the devil in medieval Christian folklore, he 
is a ching of demons? (Pes. 1167). degraded and 
по longer the dreaded arch-fiend, but the object of 

popular humor and irony. The mune 

Ashmedai ~ Ashmedai” was probably taken as 

and signifying “the cursed.“ "0207 (come 

Shamdon. pare Nöldeke, in Eutinz's "Naba- 

tiische Inschriften.“ pp. 91, 32), Just 

as "lin (the cursed), is the Arabie ume of Satan. 

Thus the name SHAMDON (quoe. 15 found in Pales- 
tinian Midrashim. 

It is related of Shamdon that at the planting of 
the first vine by Noah he helped with the work, but 
aid to Noah: TI want to join you in your labor and 
share with you; but have heed that you take not of 
my portion lest I do you harm (Сеп. R. xxxvi. 3); 
in the lezend in Midrash Abkir, and cited in Yalk. i. 
61, Satan figures as the chief personality. The sec- 
ond thing told of this Shandon is that in the Golden 
Age he had an encounter With a new-born child 
wherein he was worsted (Lev. R. v. 1. according to 
the reading of the ‘Aruk, X. . TE. 

In later sources, Shamdon is held to be the father 
of Ashimedai, whose mother they say Was Naamah, 

sister of Tubal Cain (Nahmanides on 
Ashmedai Gen. iv. 22: from this comes the same 
in Later statement in Bahya p. Asher, Zioni, 

Sources. and Recanati in their commentaries, 

ad loe). This legend of Ashmedai’s 
birth tallies with the assertion of Asmodeus in the 
Testament of Solomon: ^I was born of angel's seed 
by a daughter of man "(xxi) In the Zohar, Ash- 
medai is represented as the teacher of Solomon, to 


Asmodeus 
Ass 


whom he gave a book of magic and medicine (Zohar 


Lev. pp. 19, 430; ih Num. 199, ed. Wina. Ina 
more recent Midrash Ashmedai is identified: with 
Shamdon (Маг. Shir ha-Shirim, ed. Grimbut, 294; 
a story similar to the ene here given cf Solomon's 
ring and the fish is fonnd in 7 Eme k ha-Melek,” 14u- 
15% and in the Judivo-German “ Maasetmeh 7; the 
story is reprinted in Jellinek. B. II.“ ii. 86). & 
recent source gives the following legend cited by the 
Tosatists in Men. 37% from an anonymeus Midrash, 
which has probably. been lost: 

„ Asbinedai broneht ferth from the earth a pwo-beaded man, 
who married and prodneed both nerinil amd vxe-hieaded chil- 
dren. When the inan died a quarrel arose ameng the children 
concerning their inheritunes, Ure Wosbiselel ones demanding a 
double portion." (This legend. is given at вит in Jellinek, 
" B. II.“ iv. 131, 132.) 

Later (RSS held the theory that Ashmedai was 
king of ihe demons for only а limite „lime. and that 
on his death—demonsare mortal (Маи. 162)—he was 
succceded by Bildad, who in turn left his domin- 
ion to Hind (see Jos; Sossnitz, 7 Ha-Maor,^ p. 84). 
Benjamin of "Tudela (ed. Marzolin. 65, 65) mentions 
a certain local legend about Валк, whose temple 
was erected by Ashmedai, on Solomon's bidding, 
for the king's favorite, the danghter of Pharaoh. 

Concerning the many points of resemblance of the 
Ashlmedai-Solomon legend with Persian and classie 


legends, see: SHAMIR, SOLOMON IN LEGEND AND 
Fork- LORE, and ESMA. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY! Benfey. Manatsmaacn, p. 200 : Eisenmenger, 


Бесе ех Judeuthuan, i. cen, mE Gfrorer, Jahrhun- 
di Nt dos Heils i. Al ef sis Саков. in Z. II. M. (i. xxi. 


242 224, 315-0210; idem. Nere Beiträge zur Nemitischon 
Saye nude, IM}, pp. 22] 6f see: Huber. R. B. T. ii. 
74-76; Halévy. in Jeri Мено, viii 433: D. Jol Jnr 


Al« rale ule und di Nt Пино des Ju. nitidis zu Јам 1- 
hon. Iss], p. KI: Alex. Kob»t. Üha rilir Jd iiscle Лао 
und Ii, if. pp. $2 59 Chere (be identification of 
Sunne with Ashmedai is derived frin ЕЙ И Bahlinr's Tishli, 
SVa and is quite erroneous: idere in Ge iver’s Jid. Z. it. x. 
2: idem. in Be (паре пт, &. v.: Rapoport, 'Erck 
Millin. pp. 242-250; Stave. Бебик des Parsisinus anf dux 
Jud ,jã, p. Tas Windise ишип. Zeoreastrischre Ntudie н, 
рр. I. .- 147; Weber, JBdische The olasi. pp. 251. 257: and 
concerning хра; the indexes to voelutres Va, xviii. xxiii., 
xxiv. of Naered Books af the Ка, containing the Zend- 
Avesta and the Pahlavi texts. 

K. L. G. 


ASMONEAN. Sre PERIODICALS. 


ASNAPPER: A person who transplanted the 
mixed miltitude of tribes from Babylon to Samaria 
after the fall of the latter city (Ezra iv. 10). It has 
been conjectured that this word is a misreading for 
Assurbanipal, though the reference in Ezra iv. 2 
is 10 Esarhaddon, The. reading Ashacaphath in 
I Esdras v. 69 suggests that a 3 (7 bet") has fallen 
out. If this conjecture is correct. the word “ As- 

napper” contains the only reference to the Assyrian 
king Assurbanipal in the Bible. In the Revised 
Version the form 7 Osnappar” is preferred. 

J. JR. J. 
— In Rabbinical Literature: The Talmud iden- 
tifies Asnapper with Sennacherib, who is said to 
have had. cight names, like his opponent Hezekiah 
(Sanh. 94a). 

J. SR. L. G. 

ASOLO: Town in the province of Treviso. Italy. 
A Jewish congregation existed there in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, perhaps even at the end of 
the fifteenth. In 1547 there were in Asolo 37 Jews, 
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who lived in six houses close together in the center 
of the town. In the louse of one Marco. Koen a 
room, furnished with some scrolls of the Law, was 
devoted to religious meetings. Of the 37 Jews in 
question, 14 bad attained their religious majority 
(sce Dan-Mizwamn); and as there were also several 
Cohanim (see Comes), the divine services of this 
small congregation were us well arranged ах they 
could be, The Asolo Jews possessed a cemetery, 
of which only two tombstones remain now preserved 
in the publie. gallery. There were at least. four 
Jewish pawnbrokers: Ansehno, Marco, Jacob, and 
Moise. | 

On Nov. 22, 1547. while Francesco Nani was 
mayor of Asolo, and Renier of Treviso was governor 
ef the surronnding district. 50 men, armed with 
cudeels, axes; clubs, and Knives, and led bv one An- 
tonjo Parisotto, attacked the Jews in broad daylight, 
kiled 10 of them. wounded 8 others, and, having 
taken rich booty, fed in great hasie, Five Jewish 
families were left. entire dy destitute, Some of the 
robbers were bronght to justice, and were. either 
put to death or exiled. Of the Jews who survived 
this attack seme remained in Asolo, while others 
emigrated to safer places. 

The Canraninn family. which gave to Ttalian 
Judaism many prominent rabbis and physicians, had 
its origin in Asolo. 

Dinky: Mareo Osimo, Narraziane delli strane came 
pita ml 1552 contro gli АДЕ dsolo e бепн HBivgritieci 


della Famiglia Nocn-Cautariné originata da un uccisi 
Амане, Casale-Monferrato, 1875. 
F. S 
e Vt. 


p. 

ASPALATHUS: А werd found only in the 
Apocrypha (Eeclus. [Sirach] xxiv. 15). From the 
context it appears to be the mune of a fragrant 
wood. Jt is impossible, however, to identify the 
plant. 

J. JR. G. B. I. 


ASPHAR: A pool in the wilderness of Tekonh, 
where Jonathan and Simon Maccabeus pitched their 
tents When they fled before the army of. Bacchides, 
(1 Mace. ix. 33; compare. Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 1, 
S 2). The identification of the place is uncertain, 
though the evidence points in favor of associating 
the anil with the modern Bir-Selhut (Smith, 7 His- 
torical Geography of Palestine,” S. r.; see, however, 
Bull, “Geographic des Alten Palästina,” p. 158). 

J. JR. B. L. 


ASRIEL: Eponym of the family of Asriclites, 
found in the genealogy of Manasseh (Жат. xxvi. 


31: Joshua, xvii. 2), In I Chron. vii. 14 the X. V. 
reads “ Ashricl.” 
J. JR. B. L. 


ASS.— Biblical Data: The Bible knows both 
the wild and the domestie Ass. (1) The wild Ass 
(" pere "or * *arod 7) generally roamed about in herds, 
and js associated. with the wilderness (Job xxiv. 5). 
The character of the wild Ass gave occasion for ap- 
plyi ing the term figuratively (* wild ass") to one who 
in unbridled opposition had his hands ever turned 
against his fellows (Gen. xvi. 19, R. V.). 

(2) The domesticated Ass (“hamor,” “aton” 
[fem.]. “ayir” [young Ass]) was put to various 
uses: (a) for riding (Num. xxii. 21; H Kings iv. 24; 
Judges x. 4, xii. 14), in which the young Ass and 
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she-ass were mainly employed: (b) for carrving bur- 
dme (Чен. ХАЙ. 3. ХЇН, 26): und (0) for plowing (Isa. 


xxx, 24; Deut. xxii. 10), in which the vouny Ass and 
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Syrian Ass, Showing Manner of Riding. 
(Eren a photograph by Bouts. 


he ass were ntilized. The Deuteronomie code for- 
bids the harnessing of the Ass with the ox (Dent. 
xiii, ln; tlie explanation usually offered being that 
as their strength and weight are so unequal, the 
harnessing of the two would entail annoyance and 
suffering on beth, It may be, however, that back 
of the curious prohibition Пех коше obsolete snper- 
sition, the injunction resting on. an omen that was 
no longer пие ео the compiler of the code. 
ЛЕЛЕ, G. B. L. 


— In Rabbinical Literature: “The ox for 
plowing. the ass for carrying burdens,” is the reason 
given in the Talmud for the creation of these ani- 
mals CAD. Zarah 54; Tanna debe Eliyahu R. ii.). 
As regards species, a distinction is drawn between 
the wild and the domesticated Ass, the former, 
“баги, being reckoned among the wild beasts of 
the Held (Kil. viii. 6); hence the Biblical precept Is 
applied to it (Kil. i. 6) forbidding it to be crossed 
with the domestic variety. The most valuable spe- 
cies is declared to be the Libyan, distinguished for 
its sive and strength (Bek. 55); but which. on ac- 
count of its fiery character, must be driven with a 
powerful bit (Shab, 515). However, Immanuel 
Low asserts that this description applies not to the 
Libyan Ass, bnt to the Lyeaonian variety, which is 
mentioned in old sources (Mishnah Shab, v. 1). and 
Which, according to the testimony of Greek and 
Latin writers, was frequently partially tamed for 
crossing with the mare (Krauss. Lehnwörter,“ ii. 
3017). The meat of the Ass is said to have the 
same specific gravity as human flesh (Аг. 190); and 
the blood of a foal is held to be a remedy for jamn- 
dice (Shab. 110%. ‘The bite of an Ass was accounted 
more dangerous than that of a dog, for it might 
break a bone (Pes. 495), a case being cited where an 
Ass completely crushed with its bite the arm of a 


— = € 
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child (B. K. ми). The Ass is not particular in its 
food, cating such things as brash and thistles, and 
when hungry it has been Known to eat fish (B. K. 
195); nevertheless; baled provender for à young Ass 
should be opened out, а labor permissible on the 
Sabbath (Shab. 1550. The sht-ass produces no 
young before her third year (Bek. 19%). A strap 
made either from ass-hide or culf-lide was employed 
in judicial scoureings. a fact which was thus wittily 
applied by an itinerant preacher jn expounding the 
well-known words of Isaiah (i. 2): ° The ass know- 
eth his master’s erib, but. Israel doth not. know: 
therefore; let him that doth not know be chastised 
by the hide of him that doth know ^ (Mak. 29»). 
No other animal is perhaps so frequently. men- 
timed in popular proverbs as the Ass. 7 Where our 
forefathers were angels, we are but 
In men; where they were men, we are 
Proverbial only asses” (Shab, 112^ and often else- 
Use. Where), a saving which shows that 
even in those days the Ass was con- 
sidered an example of stupidity (B. B. 44). Hs 
stupidity arid insensibility are ex pressed in the prov- 
erb, “Fhe ass freezes even in Jnly” (Shab, 5354). 
To be called “an ass” was therefore an insult: If 
one hath called thee ass, go and get а halter for 
thyself "Bok. 92%. A variation of this is found 
in the Palestinian saving, If a man say unto thee, 
thou hast asses! ears, pay no heed to him: but if 
two suy it to thee, zo and get thee a saddle right 
away 7 (Gem R. Mv. 7). Other proverbs are, The 
pace of the ass depends проп its barley [its food] Ы 
(Shab. 3Ha; and * Many young asses die and. their 
skins serve as trappings for their mother " (Lev. R. 
xx. 10: Gen. R. IX vil. S). Concerning the Color of 
asses, the following is found: Thon sayest thou 
hast seen а black ass % Then thon hast seen neither 
a black one nor a white one, for there are no black 
asses " (7 Alphabet “ of Ben Sira, letter 8). 
The Ass employed by Abraham when he traveled 
to the sacrifice of. Ixiac was declared to be the same 
animal which later hore Moses? wifeand hersonsinto 


Ass with Panniers. 
(Fran a Phenician terra-ctta in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 


Egypt (Ex. iv. 20); and it is declared that the same 
animal is also to serve the Messiah, who is to come 
“ridlag uponanass" (Zech. ix. 9), The motherof this 


age? 7141 аА 22 od i 
Ass is suid to have been the one upon which Balaam 


Aet wx rship 


rode, and which was created at the close of the sixth 
day of Creation at dusk (Pirke R. El. ххх. The 
old sources, ах Abot v. 6. speak enly of the creation 
of the “mouth of the ass” (Ginzberg, Die Hag- 
gada bei den Kirchenvitern.” pp. 49. 50: see Ba- 
LAAM). 

When the Ass of Phinchas b. Jair. or. some sav. 
of Hanina b. Dosa. was once stelen. she refused to 
cat the fodder lid before her because the tithe upon 
it had not been paid to the priest. whereupon the 
thieves set her. free and she returned to her master 
(Yer. Dem. i. 214, below: compare also Hul 7>: 
Ab. R. N. viii. for variations of the legend). The 
Ass of Rabbi Jose would not enter his stall until a 
pair of shoes which were lving upon his back. and 
Which did not belong to his master. had been re- 
moved (Patan, 24). 


Ass-drivers were held in small repute: the current: 


opinion being that the majority of them were rascals 
(Kid. iv. 14, S25; but see Niddah 14. An “ass- 
driver's question“ is equivalent to a “stupid ques- 
tion“ (Yer. Sanh. vi. 237). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lewysohn, Dic Zoologie des Talmuds, pp. 2. 
XX 140-13: Rubin, Tehillat ha- Re silii. pp. 37-23. 
L. G. 


ASS-WORSHIP: The accusation that Jews 
worshiped the ass was for four centuries persistently 
made by certain Greek and Latin writers. 

(1) Mnaseas of Patras (second century B.C.) is 
quoted by Josephus ( Contra Ap.” ii. $0) as chiming 
that the Jews worshiped the head of a golden ass 
(yore... Tet когото копу»). The word sardar, 

instead of the usual oroc, suggested by 


Various its similarity t. the sarcvepoc (the sear- 


Authors of abs) worshiped in Egypt, betrays the > 


the Egyptian standpoint of the author, it 
Calumny. being also used to denote the sign upon 


the tongue of the Egvptian god Apis. 

(2) А similar charge is made by Damocritus (Sui— 
das, & e. Лалокретос), Whose period is undetermined, 
but who certainly preceded Josephus. In his book 
“About the Jews“ Damocritus asserts that the Jews 
reverenced the head of a golden ass (yprayr órov 
кефал" трасекётор), to Which every seven years they 
sacrificed а foreigner, whom they seized. for that 
purpose, and cut his flesh into small pieces. Suidas 


(xt, Ii que sai ‘Yordaioc) places the interval between 


these. ritualanurders at three instead of 


seven. 
(3) The next writer is Plutarch (46-120), whe, in 
his " Questiones Conviviales;" iv. 3. states that the 


years 


Jews abstained from cating the flesh of the hare be-. 


cause it resembled the ass; which is an. animal wor- 
shiped by them. LU 

(4) Julius Florus, who lived under Antoninus 
Pius, speaks of the conquest of Jerusalem by Pom- 
pey, and mentions a secret. place discovered in the 
Temple on that occasion, which contained, he says, 
an ass undera golden vine ("^ subaurca умеси”). 
But the word “cillum,” the most important word in 
the passage, is only guess ata very much disfig- 
ured text. which, in its received form, gives no sense 
at all. This author's testimony, therefore, hardly 
deserves consideration. 

(5) Quite different from these accounts is that in 


Diodorus, * Eclogee,” $ 34, hy Posidonius of Apama 
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(died about 51 n. C. . that when Antiochus Epiphanes 
conquered. Jerusalem in the year 168 nc. and cn- 
tered the Temple. he found in the Holy of Holies the 
Image of a aman sitting Upon an ass (aat queror ёт” òror) 
and bolding a book in his hand: the king understood 
the statue to represent. Moses. In addition to the 
association of this story withan historical personage, 
Antiochus Epiphanes. and to the mention of a statue, 
this account is further distinguished by the clement. 
that not the head alone but the whole animal is re- 
ferred to, just asin Plutarch. Apion combined these 
accounts in stating that the Jews had in their Tem- 
ple anass’s head set up. which was discovered when 
Antiochus Epiphanes penetrated into the sacred pre- 
cincts (Josephus, * Contra K. ii. 7; all the passages 
referred to are given by Th. Reinach, " Fontes Re- 
rum Judaicarum." i. Paris. 1595). Reinach (p. 131) 
remarks that it is clear from Josephus that Apollo- 
nius Molon, too, was acquainted with the calumny. 


" The Mocking Crucifix.” 


(Frem Garry vi oe Arte CLri-tiana.") 
Ё 


As was the case with many another calumny 
against the Jews. Christianity. the daujgrhter-relig- 
ion of Judaism. was likewise charged 
with Ass- Worship (see Minucius Felix, 
As Ter- 


Same 
Accusation ^Octavius" jx.. ANVHL). 


Against tullian (^ Apologia,” xvi) remarks 
Early . tersely and truthfully, the same accu- 


Christians. sation was made against Christians 

becanse theirs was the nearest to tlie 
Jewish religion (* ut Judaice religionis proping wos ”). 
Writing against the heathens, Tertullian further 
says, Certain people out of your midst have 
dreamed that an ass’s head is our God” (see also 
"Ad Nationes," i. 11). He quotes Tacitus, who, as 
is well known, contributed most to spread false 
reports concerning Judaism. Tacitus’ story runs 
(^ Historie.” v. 3) that the Jews suffered from thirst 
in the wilderness, and that they followed a herd of 
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asses Which led then to a spring of water; in 


wild Е P 
pof this benetit they made the domestic 


recognition Ө 
axs—its nearest congencr—the object of their wor- 
ship. А similar account is found in Plutarch (Le. 


iv. S % These accounts ure essentially different 
fron the preceding ones, for they endeavor to 
supply some cause for such a remarkable form of 
worship. | 

Josephus knows uothing of any such alleged rea- 
He takes c Contra Ap.“ ji. 7) the whole story 


Sood. 

Son as a stupid calumny, all the more des- 
Josephus’ pieable as it seeks to detract from the 
Disproof sanctity of the celebrated Temple. 

for With clever irony he remarks that it 
the Jews. ill befits Apion the Egyptian to bring 


forward such an accusation, for noth- 
jean be more absurd than the Egyptian animal- 
worship. The falsity of this shameful charge is es- 
tablished by facts: for Antiochus Epiphanes (Theus), 
Pompey the Great, Licinius Crassus, and lastly 
Titus, whe all entered the Temple, found nothing 
there ef that Kind, but found, instead, the purest 
foiiis of divine adoration, Tacitus. as quoted. by 
Tertullian, expressly states that Pompey found no 
imase er ile in the Temple. Although this dis- 
proof seems quite suficient as defense. it gives no 
clue concerning the origin of such а report. Ter- 
Han indicates that he considers the calumny as 
simpay the offspring of malevolence, for it was in 
like manner, he relates in his“ Apologia,” xvi., that 
aasal in his town din “Ad Nationes," i. 14. he is 
deseris das afew), who had to take care of the wild 
animals intended for the arena, would carry around 
an imase with the iuseription " Onokoites, the God 
ef the Christians.“ Te image had аххх cars, a hoof 

on one foot, and it. carried a book and 


Mockery a toga. The meaning of the word 
of Chris- “Onokoites” is not clear, But it is 
tianity. very evident that the image must have 


heen intended for the amusement of 
the erowds. and that the intended mockery of Chris- 
taniy must have been understood as referring to 
etie of the best-known dogmas of Christianity. The 
word . formed after the analogy of теракте 
—thongh not strictly according to philelogical rules 
—cnused Tertullian to observe “risimus et nomen“ 
(he very name of it made us laugh). It prob- 
ably hints at something like er солени asini (ct 
foul) procecatus, and is thus a malicious insult 
upon the Christian God, claimed to be a compound 
being. both God and. man (II. Kellner, " Ausge- 
wählte Schriften des Septimius Tertullianus,” i. 62, 
187 This anecdote, however, can not be taken 
as indicating that the Jews transferred the reproach 
Under Which they had suffered. from themselves to 
the Christians: for it is simply the silly wit of a 
coarse hireling that had deserted the Jewish faith 
to become champion fighter with wild beasts, as 
Tertullian himself states, | 
The Rabbis explain “амак” (II Kings xvii. 31) as 
the Image of an ass (Winer, * B. R.“ ii. 605): but Tar- 
tak is not described. аза god of the Samaritans, and 
the Sunatitans therefore are not accused by the Jews 
of worshiping the ass, asis wrongly stated by Roesch 
( Theol. Studien imd Kritiken," 1882, p. 523). That 
the Christiuus were accused by the Jews of this cult 
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is also without fonndation, for neither Justin ( Dia- 
logus cum Tryphone,” pp. 10, 17, 108, and 117) 


nor Origenes (^ Contra Celsum," vi. 

Real 27) mentions anything of the kind. 
Foundation On the other band, it is quite true 
ina that the Christians accused some Gnos- 
Gnostic tic sect of their own of Ass-Worship, 
Sect. and, it appears, with full justification. 


The supreme spirit. is called. Onoel 
(о: ос, ass + $y, God) by the Gnosties..— According to 
the Gnostie work Véria Mapiac (Epiphanius, “ Heres.” 
xxvi. 13:. Zachariah saw dn a vision a man in the 
Tempie at Jerusalem who had the form of an ass. 
Some (n- ties ascribed to the demon Sabaot an ass! 
shape. others that of a pig (//. xxvi. 10). Here may 
also be mentioned. that according to a baraita in 
Yoma 1%, а Sadducean high priest is said to have 


died in the Temple. and the imprint of а calf's foot 


to have heen found between his shonlders. 

Now all these varying accounts are remarkably 
illustrated by a graflito found in Rome in 1556, rep- 
resenting a man bearing the head of an ass, and 
nailed to a cross, before whom another man kneels 
in the attitude of adoration (F. S. Kraus, " Das 

Spenternzinx.“ Freiburg, i. Br. 1872). 


Origin in Another grafito, found likewise on the 

the Palatine in Rome, depicts the same 
Egyptian man, and designates him as "fidelis " 
Typhon- (faithful); so that this is not intended 
Worship. for a caricature, as usnally claimed, 


but for an carnestly intended symbol 
of faith (Wünsch. 7 Sethianische Vertluchungstafeln 
aus Rem,” p. 112. Leipsie, 1898). Prom the circum- 
stance that at the right of the ass's head (see p. 222) 
there stands a Y, Wiusen deduces that it isa symbol 
of the Typhon-seth worship, for on the numerous 
corse-tablets in Rome the same symbol always stands ° 
at the rizlit of the ass’s head of Typhon-Scth, It is 
the religious symbol of the Gnostic sect of the Seth- 
inai from Seth, son of Adam; but also from Seth, 
the surname of the Egyptian god Typhon); and 
they in their turn derived the ass's head—-as shown 
in the above-cited quotation from Epiphanius—from 
the representation of the “Jewish god Sabaoth." 
Wünsch is therefore inclined to consider the cult of 
the ass as having foundation in fact and not mercly 


in calumny. 


It isef course quite correct to say that the ass-cult 
is connected With the Egyptian god Ty phon (Elian, 
-v. I. x. 28). Plutarch relates (7 De Iside et Osi- 

ride, ^ ch. xxx.) that in Egypt the ass 


Jews Was considered of " demoniae " nature 
Can Not B» (шишик, on. account of its resem- 
Connected blance to Ty phon (compare ib. XXXL; 
with M. Wellmann, “Egy ptisches,” in 
Typhon- ^ Hermes,” 1896, xxxi. 242). But this 
Worship. would not explain the story of its 


adoption by Jews. Plutarch brings 
the Jews into direct connection with T yphon by ma- 
king him beget ~ Hicrosolymus ? (Jerusalem) and 
-Judeus,“ after having fied upon an ass subse- 
quently to the war with Jupiter (* De Iside et Osi- 
ride.” ch. xxxi. ; Reinach, le. p. 187). Roesch, refer- 
ring 10 the Talmudic account, that in the Second 
Temple the so-called foundation-stone (Л? jas) 
took the place of the Ark of the wilderness, thinks that. 
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this stone is meant by Posidonius zd. others by 
their "ass! statue.” The upper millstone being also 
metaphorically called “the ass.“ the enemies of the 
Jews took advantage of this circumstance to accuse 
them of worshiping a veritable ass. He claims also 
that à four.correred stone is the determinative for 
Typhon in the hieroglyphs. But this explanation is 
too far-fetched to be acceptable; besides; it must not 
be forgotten that Mnaseas, the oldest authority for 
the legend, does not call the ass oroe, but aarden, An; 
other Suggestion. that of Michaelis. that the enemies 
of the Jews may have seen a clerub in tlie Tepic 
with an аххх head. ds negativel at once hy the fact 
that the chernbim were certainly never so repre- 
sented, None of these attempted: explanations, is 
based on facts. Nor are hies statement (i. 371) 
that the Jews! golden calf represented: Ty phon (sec 
Winer, “B. R., xe » Kalb ^), and the connection of 
the ass-cult with that of Seth-Typhoi asserted. by 
Movers (7 Die Phönizier.“ i. 297. 365), and. hy W. 
Pleyte (“La Religion des Pre- ISrëlites.“ Leyden, 
1865, p. 143). 

For explanation of the supposed Ass-Worship. the 


Dionysos.cult. nust be taken into consideration. 


Dionysos, or Bacchus, was, under the 

Origin of name of Sabazios, worshiped by the 
Accusation Phry gians: according to some. Dionys- 
in Alleged os himself was Sabazios, according to 
Bacchus- others Sabazios was his sm. Dionys- 
Worship. os was identiticd with the Semitie di- 
vinity Adonis, which casily suggests 

the name of the God of the Hebrews. It is said that 
Dionysos encountered Aphrodite and Adonis in 
Lebanon; he loved their daughter Beroe (Nonnus, 
* Dionysiaea.” xlvi.) Dionysos is identified with 
pretty nearly all Oriental deities. as, for example, 
with Moloch, Baal, Melkart. and Hadad. F. Lenor- 
mant says, therefore, in the 7 Dictionnaire des Anti- 
quités.” . r. Bacchus”: “The disposition was so 
marked to identify the son of Semele (Bacchus) with 
the various deities of the Orientals that it was even 
pushed to the extreme of asserting that the Jews 
likewise worshiped Dionysos (Plutarch, ‘Sympo- 
siaca,’ iv. 6), an assertion based upon nothing fur- 
ther than the similarity of sound between the name 
Jehovah, Sabaoth, and that of Sabazios (Valerius 
Maximus, i. 3, € 2; other passages at. Lenormant), 
likewise upon the existence of the golden vine in 
the Jerusalem Temple (Josephus, ‘Ant.’ xv. 11, 
§3)." The similarity of the munes Sabaoth and Sa- 
bazios, and the existence of the golden vine in the 
Temple, were then suflicient to suggest to the bea- 
thens, who knew very little about Jewish worship, 
that the Jews, like many other nations, cherished 
some kind of a Dionysos-worship. It is known that 
the excessive hilarities at the so-called “ Feast of the 
Water-Drawing " at the Festival of Tabernacles gave 
cause to tlie accusation that the Jews celebrated Bac- 
chanalia (see Z. Frankel,” Juden und Judenthum nach 


Römischer Ansclmunng.“ in“ Monatsschrift.“ 1860, ix. 


120 et seq. and Büchler. in ? Rev. Et. Juives.“ xxxvii. 
181). Now, the ass was sacred to Bacchus and an 
unfailing member of his train; the god is often rep- 
resented as riding upon one. Note the alleged statue 
in Jerusalem of Moses riding upon an ass, mentioned 
above. Silenus, Bacchus’ constant companion, also 
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rides upon ан ass. Creuzer CSxmbolik.“ i. 480) 
remarks that Silenus х the ass. The ass was con- 
sidered a phallic animal. and when once the Jews 
were accused. of the cult of. Dionysos, it was not 
going very much further 10 accuse them of sexual 
excesses, as Tacitus does; holding them capable of 
every shamefalness. One charze involves the other, 
and caluinniators of the Jews would not be likely to 
hesitate at an additional falsehood or two. 

The fables additionally connected. with the ass- 
cult, such as the fattening of а Greek every seven 
years for an offering to the aso; the attempt of 
Zabid of Dora to rob the Jews of this god; Tacitus? 
story of the finding of the water-springs by the wild 
asses: all of them ах from the idea that the 
Jews worshiped Dionysos. Everything additional 
is the offspring simply of the hatred that the world 
of antiquity bore to the Jews. Por this hatred there 
is no explanation. 

[Tacitus story of the finding of the water-springs 
rests on a genuine Idumean narrative found in Gen, 
XXX vi. 24, according to which "Ah (= the ахх, 
son of Zibeon the Horite, found the hot. springs 
(Dp) in the wilderness while feeding the asses of 
his father.” The whole story, accordingly. points 
to Idum:ea, where the first ass cult legend as tll by 
Josephus ( Contra Ap.“ ii. 19) originated according 
to Mnaseas. A pollo, the god of the IHumcean city of 
Dora, represented by Zabidns the Idumean, carrying 
the golden head of un assat the battle of Dora, is 
Baal Anah, who probably became afterward. the 
Gnostic god Anael. It was the identification of the 
Jews with the Hyksos by Manetho that occasioned 
the Jews to be accused. of Ass-Worship—that is. 
Seth-Typhon worship. See J. G. Müller. "Des 
Flavius Josephus Schrift Gegen Apion,” p. 259: 
мерге, and.” Gesch.” i. 3, iii. 104.—k.] 
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ASSABAN (IN IN). MORDECAI: Rabbi and 
anthor; born at Morocco in 1700 and died at Aleppo 
abont 1760. IIe was chief rabbi of Leghorn, and 
emigrated to Jerusalem about 1729. where he dwelt 
for thirty years. He was the author of a * Widdui " 
(confession of sins), entitled 7 Zobeah Тодар." As- 
saban was renowned as а cabalist. 
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ASSAULT AND BATTERY: Ап English law 
term for injury to the person—a crime recognized 
from the earliest stages of human law. Disputes 
about property, about contracts, or about the rights 
of man in the family or in society, arose later in the 
course of social evolution; bit from the earliest times 
personal injuries gave rise to disputes which had to 
be settled by some tribunal or arbiter. 

In ancient law, redress for injuries to the body 
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takes the form of compensation to the person 
үе Ж not of punishment in the name of the 
state; and this principle is found throughout the 
Talmudic jurisprudence. Many nations of antiq- 
uity and the Germ: ине tribes as late as the earlier 
Middle Ages allowed even the uih of the slayer to 
he atened by the payme nt of " wergild’ that is, 
man-anoney-—to the heirs of the slain; but here the 
Моше law calls a halt with its stern command, 

„Ve shall take no ransom for the lifeof: a manslaver’ 
(Nmn. xxxv. 31. R. V. 

The passages of Se йш from Which the law of 
Assault and Battery is derived аге Ex. xxl. 18. 19 
and 22-25; Lev. xxiv, 19. 20: Deut. міх. 21 (Indi- 
rectly, and xxv. 11. 12. According to the Hteral 
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The Law the law of retalintion: суе for eve, 
of Retalia- tooth for? tooth, as the redress for 
tion. mutilation or, technically speaking, 


mayhem; bruise for bruise, stripe for 
stripe. ete us the redress for the infliction of pain: 
and cutting off the offenders hand as the punish- 
ment for disęgr: wing another by violent means. It 
сеш that the Sadducees, when in power, conform- 
ably to their love for the letter of the law in all mat- 
ters, followed these passages lite rally. At least the 
Меха Tu'anit (e h. iv.) ascribes this practise to 
the 7 Boethus men,” with whom the Saddueces are 
often identified: and the varied efforts. of many 
sages Do give good Scriptural grounds for their own 
theory (B. K. 85%) indicate that there were some who 
dissented from the Pharisaice inte rpret: iion. The 
liahility for bodily violence is st: ated in the Mishnah 
(D. K. viii. 1) us follows: 
He that injures his neighbor is liable to hint on 
five grounds: (1) damage: (2) pain: (3) stoppage of 
| work; (4) cost ef eure; and (5) shame. 


Five In dealing with this proposition the 
Grounds of Gemara (D. K. SBP et se.) first discusses 
` Liability. why the literal rule of eye for eye 


must yield to the more humane law 
of compensation in money. 
gage in Lev. xxiv. 17 ef sey., where the smiting of a 
uan is treated along with the smiting of an animal, 
itis argued that, as payment is made for the latter, 
so payment should be made for the former, except 
in the special case in which the man is kitle ж inas- 
much as the Lawsiver says (Nim. XXXx. As 
shall take no ransom for the life of a bons 
which shows that for the murderer there is no ransom 
or satisfaction, but that there is a ransom for him 
that takes anythitg less than life, us. for instance, 
the princ ipal limbs, which, when removed, never 
grow again. Again, if a blind man put out the eyes 
of a man possessing sight, what can be done to the 
offender in the way of retaliation? Ne Sunless dns 
Law s: x s, “Ye sh: all have one manner of law " (Lev. 
xxiv. 22); hence redress must be adjudge d in money 
18 1 1 alike. Further, stress is laid on the term 
“tahat” (for, in place of) which is applied to ani- 
mals, as, “he shall surely pay ox for ox” (Ex. xxi. 
36), and again in the phrase “ eye for [in place of] 
eye’ | Q^. 24); still greater stress is laid. on the verb 
“natan” (to give), which is used in Ex. xxi. 22. 
where nothing but a money reward can he meant, 
and is again used in the rule in Lev. xxiv. 20, w hich 
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literally translated %% entre eR mosse cd ot "us he giveth a blemish 
upon man, so shall it be give n upon him." The in- 
terpretation of “eye for eye " being thus established 
to the satisfaction of the rabbis, there is no reason . 
for them to doubt. that ® bruise for brise " means 
money for the pain suffered, and does not mean the 
infliction of like. pain. However, the position is 
strengthened by the passage in Deut. xxii. 28, 29. 
where he who fore jbly seizes а damsel not betrothed 
and lies with her, isumileted in the sum of fifty Shek- 
dls, because (tabat asher) “he hath humbled her. 


The separate clements of liability are: 


Damage Proper (NEZER): The Mishnah says 
the damage is appraised by ascertaining how much 


1212 1 1 . . 1 would havo ber worth zsa slave 


in the market before the inffiction of the injury and 
how much he is worth after it: the difference repre- 
sents the damage. But if the result 


Damage, of the injury has been to render its 
How victim deaf, he is considered. worth 
Appraised. nothing whatever, and the damage 


is accordingly equal to the whole of 
his former value. 

Pain, “as when he has singed him with a spit or 
spike, even on his fiuger-mail. where no mark is left.” 
Here the qnestion arises, should the judges ask them- 
selves (o) how much money would “such a man” 
that is, one a8 strong or as delicate as the injured 
inan—be willing to take to submit to the pain, or 
rather (% how much would he be willing to pay 
to forego the pain? The former measure, though 
named in the Mishnah, is in the Gemara deemed in- 
admissible; for many people would not take all the 
money in the world and willingly submit to the 
pain: the latter measure is held to be more reasona- 
ble. Where the pain is incident to a mutilation, the 
judges should say: "Suppose the wounded man to 
have been sentenced to have his hand cut off. how 
much would he be willing to pay to have it taken 
of under the influence of a drng [an anesthetic], 
rather than have it rudely hacked off; and this 
amount would serve to represent the damage" (B. 
K. S»n. 

Stopeane of Work: The Mishnah allows to the 
injured man his Wages only as a “ watcher of cucum- 
bers ^—that is, such wages as he can earn in his dis- 
abled condition because he has already been guru 
the value of his eve or the value of his hand”; for 
the action might be brought at once when the injury 
was done, and the judges would estimate the loss of 
time beforehand. ‘This estimate should. be paid in 
full, though the injured man should recover sooner 
than was expected (B. K. 85b). 

An example is put, where violence may bring | 
about stoppage of work alone, without mutilation or 
pain or need for cure: it is in the сизе of unlawful 
imprisonment (/.). 

Cost of Cure: As the Scripture says, he“ shall 
cause him to be thoroughly healed ” (Ex. xxi. 19). 
the inference is that the guilty party shall pay for 
the services of a physician. He may not offer bis 
own services, no matter what his skill may be; nor 
can he avoid the outlay of money by finding a phy- 
sician that will do the healing work free of charge. 
Should ulcers arise in consequence of à W ouad, the 
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cost of healing such uleers also falls on ie assailant: 
but if ulcers arise from other canses—for iustance, 
because the Wounded man disregards the orders of 
his physician—the cost of healing these is not te be 
assessed. The wound may disappear and break out 
again and again: the cost of core will still rest on 
the assailant; but if it be once fully healed diterally. 
“te its full need 7); the liability comes to an cud 
(B. K. viii. 1). The occasion for cost. af cenre may 
exist without any of the otber elements of damage; 
for instance, Where one has forcibly thrown chemicals 
upon another, giving to bis skin. the whiteness of 
leprosy, it is his duty to pay the cost of having the 
in restored toa healthy color (B. K. 85%. 

Shame or Humiliation: Here it is impossible 


a2. Raemt ade mora 1 1 . 1 feast асаа ааз fer as thee Mishbrn:ala 
savs, "it all depends on who is pui io shaine and 
who it is that puts him to shame.” But for certain 
acts of violence that involve very little: pain and 
no permanent disablement, bnt mainly disgrace, the 
sages fixed a seale of Compensation, uamelv: fer a 
stroke with the fist, one sela or shekel (nominally 60 
сезк; fora slap with the open hand, two hundred 
zuzin (1 zuz = 15 сеш; for a back handed slap. 

or for pulling a man's car or hair. or 

Scale of іса off his cloak or a woman's 
Compensa- headgear, or spitting ata persen if the 

tion. spittle reaches his flesh. fonr hnudred 
Zuziu (S60 nominab (B. K. viii. 60. A 
kiek with the knee costs three selas: with the foot 
five selas; a stroke. with an ass’ saddle thirteen 
(B. K. 27%, Rashi J..). According to Maimonides 
(Yad ha-Hazakah, Hebel u-Mazzis. iii. 8-10), cach 
slap, kick, or stroke counts separately, Dut he also 
says (following D. K. 367) that these sums are not 
meant for the folleweight or Tyrian coins. but for 
the “country currency.” worth only one-eighth of 
the Tyrian. 

These liquidated damages cover only pain. and 
shame: if sickness cusue. stoppage aud cure have to 
be paid for separately. 

Although R. Meir's opinion (B. K. 862). that all 
Israclites are to he treated as freemen and as free- 

women, as “the descendants of Abra- 


Israelites ham, Isaac. and Jacob.” and are there- 
to Be fore entitled to the sume compensation 
Treated as for disgrace, has not been accepted 
Freemen generally, yet where the sum has been 
and Free- fixed by the sages, as shown above, 
women. mo reduction is made on account ef 


the poverty or low degree or even of 

the lack of self-respect of the party insulted. 
Thereis a sixth element (which arises; however, but 
rarely): namely, the 7 price of children“ (Ex.xxi. 22): 
“If men strive together and hurt a woman with child, 
so that her fruit depart, and vet no mischief follow, 
.. . he shall pay as the judges determine.” Some- 
thing is to be paid over and above damage, pain, 


vete.. Which is hard to determine; for a woman de- 


livered of her child is. generally speaking, not made 
the worse therchy: though in the special case she 
may be much debilitated. Her loss of health and 
strength would fall under the head of damage proper 
(" nezek ). 

Another view is. however, expressed iu the Mish- 
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of the child or children that were destroyed by the 
miscarriage, should be paid to the husband of the 
waman by the man causing the damage. The 
standard authorities are almost silent on the subject 
(B. K. v. 4; Gemara, 490). 


A human being is always “forewarned 7; that is, 
he is, like a “forewarned ox,” liable for full damage, — 
whether awake orasleep, Whether willing or unwill- 
ing. But if aman ip his sleep or unwilliugly (us 
bv falling from a roof) hurt another person, he ts 

not liable for the “disgrace” that 


Human might result, say, if such person's 
Beings Are clothes should be torn from lim: aud 
Fore- if A hurt D by риге accident—for in- 


stance, if he be thrown upon him fron 
и гөп py à cutn TEE oF wre} 


is liable only for damage, but not for pain, healing. 
or stoppage (B. K. viii; 1; Gemara 80%. 

Deaf-mutes, iusaue. persons, and infants are * pe- 
“атап rah” (bad to meet); he who hurts them is 
liable for full compeusation ; but if they commit an 
assault, they are not liable at all (. viii. 4). How- 
ever, no compensation for shame is made to the in- 
sane (%. 865). When an injury is done to an infant 
girl, the compensation for “damage » and loss of 
time is payable to her father (dhe Кта el &. J.). 

A married woman or a slave is also bad to meet,” 
as full compensation must be paid for any injury 
done to either of them, “According to the better 
opinion, the assailant of a slave: must pay even for 
the disgrace put upou him. The Compensation for 
in jury тоа married woman, for pain and shame, is 
paid to her; for Joss of work and healing, to her hus- 
band; for damage proper, according to one opinion, 
to her, accordiug to another, to her husband. For 

an injury to a slave the whole com- 


warned." 


12 2 


Persons pensation goes to the master. When 
Bad an injury is done to an iufant boy still 
to Meet." at the father’s board, the compcusa- 


tion should be invested. in land. of 
which the father will receive the rents and profits 
ull the boy attains full age (thirteen). When a 
father injures his infant daughter, he pays pain, 
cure, and shame to her at once, but neither damage 
nor loss of time. A married woman is excused from 
payment only because she has no property under 
her own control; a slave, because he can not own 
property: hence, when the woman, by the death of 
her husband or by divorce, comes to her own. or 
when the slave is manumitted, she or he may be 
sned for the injury done while under disability (cb. 
viii. 4). | 
When a man does an injury to his own wife. he 
is bound to pay her for her damage, pain, and shame 
at once, in such a manner as to give her the free dis- 
position of the money. He needs not pay for loss 
of work: and for her healing he is bound as her hus- 


band. The wife, if she injure her husband, is liable 


for full compensation (Maimonides, = Yad,” Hebel 
u-Mazzik, iv. 16-18). For the manner of its collec- 
tion see KETUBAH. 

A master is not responsible forassaults committed 
by his bondman or bondwoman, nor for injuries done 
by them to the property of another. A master in- 


nah to the effect that the * deme weladot.” the price | juring a Hebrew servant is liable for all the elements 
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of damage except that of stoppage of work, that 

being zc de to him only (B. K. viii. 3). 
Selfish feme IS a full justification for an assault 
that js neg centinuecd after the necessity has ceased. 
But if two men strike each other at the 


Self- same time, each is Пале to the other, 
Defense a and the excess in damages must be 
Justifica- paid (Shulhan ‘Aruk. Hoshen Mish- 

tion. pat, 421, 13). 


Where one enters upon the grounds 
ef aneber without his perinissien, the owner of the 
order him off, and may even. remove 
but if he strike him or harm him 
he is liable like 


ground muy 
hin hv 
otherwise iban m forcing him away, 
ану other assant (D. K. 48u). 

Shu} the injured party die before he recovers 
judgment fer the assault. the right of action is cast 
peu his heirs: and in like manner if the assailant 
die silisfacetion is made or before it is ad- 
judzel the action for the wrong done may be 
brought against the heirs, and it max be satisfied 
ont of the estate descended to such heirs, 

To tii. rule there is one very rare exception; 
namely, where one puts a disgrace upon а sleeping 
persen ахах. by exposing his nakedness), and the 
Slecper ites without. finding it out, the action for 
the diszruee does not pass to his heirs (В. K. 86%). 

The maxim of the common law, that a felony 
Lie reges the civil remedy, was also known to the Rab- 
Wien nanan strikes his father or mother so as 
a mark o habburah "y, or when he wounds 
aby ene ен the Sabbath, he eun not be sued for com- 
речен: fer he js deserving of death. While it 
Was very unlikely that the offender wold be put to 
deatli— fer long before the days of the Mishnah cap- 
Hal punishment under the Mosaic law had ceased 
— HH this exeuse of the lesser offense by the greater 
Was he led зи Where the aet is punishable by 
‘pes ешт, such as wounding a person on the Day 
of Atonement, the civil remedy is available (B. K. 
VHL 1. D. 

Tie po ments for damage and for pain are in the 
nature ef penalties, and can be adjudged only upon 
proof hy witnesses, But in the absence of witnesses 
the assailant ean. upon hissowmn confession, be or- 
dered te рау for loss of work and cost of eure— 
Which Gements are in the nature of а debt—and for 
the diszraec suffered, on the ground that by his own 
confession be publishes the humiliation of his vie- 
im Мио нх, “Yad,” Hobel u-Mazzik, v. 6, 7). 


Ly das 
20:14991 


been 


his. 


ta 1.21 Vee 


2.41. 


Only а œit of “ordained " 
action fer 


judges could try an 
injury to the person, according to the 
rules Eis down above, and give judgment fora 
definite surma: and as judges could not be lawfully 
ordained. except in the Holy Land, judgments for 

damage and pain conld not be col- 


Procedure 1,411, even in Babylonia (B. K. 844). 
in But, as u matter of necessity, а system 
Assault uns worked out which soon spread 
Cases. ever all countries in which the Jews 


enjoyed any sortofautonomy. When 
parties complained of injuries, the judges, after hear- 
ing their allevations and the testimony of witnesses, 
Indicated the sum that in their opinion the assailant 
Should рау. and, upon his refusal, would threaten 


him with excommunication (“ nidduy "); and this 
course would generally have the desired effect. But 
loss of time and cost of cure, being elements sound- 
ing in mam, and not in the nature of penalties, 
can only be 1 by judges having ordination 
(Maimonides, ~ Yad,” Sanh. v. 10, 17). 

Although the remedy for assaults was altogether 
pecuniary, vet to strike a fellow Israclite was al- 
Wis deemed. а sinful and forbidden action, As 
the Law strictly forbids the giving to a convicted 
crate а single blow beyond the lawful number 
(Dein, XXV. the sages conelnded that a blow 
given to any one, except by authority of law, was 
forbidden hy Scripture: and they held that, though 
the assailant had paid all damages, he should ask 
forgiveness from the injured party, and that it was 
the duty of the injured, when carnestly entreated, 
not vindictively to withhold his forgiveness (B. K. 
Vill. 7). 

When damages which usually follow a striking 
arise without actual contact with the body of the in- 
jured person—for instance, if one frighten his neigh- 
bor, or vell into his eus in such a way as to deafen — 
him or otherwise make him ill—the wrong-doer is 
7 free from human judgment,“ but liable to the-pun- 
ishment of heaven (B. K. 91%). 

The passages in Scripture on which the law of As- 
sanlt and Battery is grounded speak of a man and 

his brother, or aman and his neighbor; 


35. 


These hence they can not be and were not 
Laws Not applied tonffairs in which either party 
for was a Gentile. Whatever redress was 
Gentiles. given in such eases by Jewish courts 


was only a matter of equity, or, as 
the Rabbis say. by reference to Prov. iii. 17, “for the 
sake of the ways of peace.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 2 Nearly all of the Talmudic law collected in 
this urtiele is to be found in the cighth chapter of Baba 
Капипи. the Geniara ou whieh rans from p. / to 8a. The 
subject is treated by Mainienides in Yad hat- Muzukuh, Jubel 
и-Маг ih. in the Tur, und in the Аан ДРК, ‘Hoshen 
Mishpat, under the tithe Holul ht- Habero, ch. 420-424. 
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ASSEMBLY, THE GREAT. See SYNOD, THE 
GREAT. 

ASSER, CAREL: Dutch jurist; son of Moses 
Salomon Asser; Боги at Amsterdam, Holland, Feb. 
15. 1230; died Aug. 2, 1836. Ile studied law and 
philology at the Athen: cum at Amsterdam. After 
obtaining a doctor's degree, July 3, 1799, Asser 
devoted himself to the practise of Jaw in Amster- 
dam; he and his friend Jonas Daniel Meyer being 
the first Jews to become lawyers after the establish- 
ment of the Batavian republic. 

The defense of a certain Maseel of Dordrecht, ac- 
cused of blasphemy for having manifested doubts 

concerning the divinity of Jesus and 


Early the Trinity, brilliantly conducted by 
Success. Asser and Meyer, drew upon the young 
men the attention of M. C. F. van 


Maanen, chicf attorney and, later, minister of justice. 

In spite of his absorbing professional duties, relig- 
ious matters did not fail to receive Asser's consider- 
ation. When he was only. Sixteen, he and his father 
shared in the founding of the Felix zibcrtate, a socl- 
ety Which had for its nim the emancipation of the 
Dutch Jews; and he was among the signers of a 


Asser 
Asshur 


petition to tlie States General (March 26, 1796), pray- 
ing for their. emancipation. This step was vigor- 
ously opposed by Daniel Cohen Azevedo, rabbi of 
the Portuguese, as well as by Jacob Moses В. Saul 
Lówenstanm, rabbi of the Ashkenazim. who were 
afraid that political emancipation would result in 
the disintegration of Judaism. Asa result, the Na- 
tional Assembly passed a law conferring on them 

Citizens’ rights. In the struggle that 


Active now began between the Orthodox 
in Jewish party, led by the rabbis, and the more 
Com- progressive generation of the commu- 
munity. nity, Asser took а prominent part; and 


when the differences Jed finally to the 
formation of à new congregation, Adat Jesurun, he 
became a leading member. 

In 1807 Asser was one of three delegates sent by 
the new congregation to the. Sanhedrin in Paris. 
On his return home he was commissioned by Napo- 
leon to write a report of the condition and wishes of 
the Jews in Amsterdam, having regard to the possi- 
bility of the reunion of the two congregations. On 
the recommendations contained in this report, a сеп. 
tral consistory for the Jews in Holland was author- 
ized by royal deeree Dec. 17, 1808, In the same 
year Asser was appointed director of the second di- 

vision of the Ministry of Public Wor- 


In Public ship. andin the following year, after 


Office. the abrogzationrof that office, he became 
chief of the bureau in the Board of 
Accounts. In 1811 Asser was made justice of the 


peace in the first district of Amsterdam, and soon 
beeame an authority in matters relating to the office, 
He translated from the French J. J. Barbedette Cher- 
melais" work, “Traité des Attributions des Juges de 
Paix“ (2 vols., 1812). which exerted great influence 
in Holand. | 

In the mean time he had become a member of the 
consistory of Amsterdam: and after Holland had re- 
gained her independence (1813). he was appointed a 
member of the commission to draft regulations for 
the Jewish community. - 

For twenty-one years Asser held the post of refer- 
endary of the first class in the Department of Justice 
at The Hague, to which he was appointed in 1815; 
and for five vears before his death he performed the 
duties of secretary to the Department of Justice. 
The decoration of the Order of the Netherlands Lion 
was conferred upon him. 

His wife was Rose Levin, sister of the well-known 
Rahel Varnhagen von Ense. For the latter he wrote 
¢ Précis Historique sur F Etat. des Israclites du Roy- 
anme des Pays-Bas," 1827, a historical 
review of the condition of tlie Jews 
in Holland, not yet published. Asser 
was also the anthor of the following 
works: Verhandeling over de Verant woordelijkheid 
der Ministers, volgens het Nederlandsche Strafregt.” 
The Hagne, 1528, an anonymous treatise on the re- 
spousibilities of ministers according to Dutch con- 
stitutional law; "Apologie de la Peine de Mort.“ 
Brussels, 1528; “Verhandeling over de vraag, of 
bij het Wetboek van Strafregt tegen het snoeijen 
van geldmunten straf is bepaald?” The Hague, 
1836, a treatise on the penalty attached to the clip- 
ping of coin; and " Vergelijkend overzigt tusschen 


His 
Works. 
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het Fransche en Nederlandsche Burgerlijk Wet- 

hock." The last. his largest work. was puldished 

after his death by his son Louis Asser and his nephew 

C. D. Asser. | ‚ 

BIRIIOGRAPHY : Aire Konst en Lrlferlunle. IX. Noa, 
xli.. XIII. xliii. с "Corarenhangsele Ntads en Residentie .41- 
mana. ISB; Carmel. in. Ret Oriviale, iil. 413 ef seq. ; 
Jost's Annalen ISM: Koenen. Gesehicdenis der Jeden in 
Nederland, р. : хаух and. Hollen, бел denis dev 
Jaden. iii. 5831 ef sea. 04; Griz. Geseh. der Jaden, xi. Aaw 
Cf xq. А. J. van der Aa Biographish Woordenboulk der 
Nederlanden, pp. 129-150: Winkler Prins, Gedlustreerde 
Encyullojpiéiiv, Ssh, s.v. 
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ASSER, CAREL: Dutch jurist and scholar: 
bern at The Hague. June 1. 1843: died at Leyden, 
Dec, 10, 18908. He wasa son of Lonis Asser, jude 
of the district court at The Hasne, and grandson of 
Carel Asser, referendary in the Department of jus- 
tice at The Hague. He received. his education at 
the gymnasium in bis пабе city. and at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, obtaining a doctor's degree at the 
use of twenty-three. Appointed. judge of the dis- 
triet court of The Hague in 1878. he retained the 
position until 1892. when he was made prosessor 
of civil law at the University of Leyden. The esti- 
mation in which he was held by the Dutch govern- 
ment is shown by the fact that he was appointed on 
a commission to investigate the need forthe revision 
of the national statutes and to prepare a plan for 
this purpose. Asser married a Christian, but he re- 
mained in touch with the Jewish community and 
continued todisplay an interest in his coreligionists. 

Among Asser's works are: His doctor's disserta- 
tion. "De Telegraphie en hare: regtsgevolgen.“ 
1866 (awarded a gold medal by the Gröningen Uni- 
versity); " Wetenschap en Wetgeving.” 1892: and 
~ Handleiding tot de beoefening van het Neder- 
landsch Burgerlijk Recht." an unfinished work on 
civil law. He also contributed to periodicals many 
technical articles of legal interest. Asser was not 
only known as a scholar and writer, but also us? 
musician. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Students’ Almanak, Leyden, 1900, 


8. | J. VR. 
ASSER, MOSES SALOMON: Dutch jurist; 


born in Amsterdam Aug., 1754; died there Nov. 
4.1826. Although originally intended for trade. he 
took up the study of commercial law; and so suc- 
cessful was he in his new career, that on becoming 
procurator in Amsterdam he gained the reputation 
of being one of the best lawyers in Holand. In 
1798 he was appointed member of the legislative 
commission which met in Amsterdam for the pnr- 
pose of read justing the laws of Holland to the new 
conditions arising from the change of the United 
Provinces into the Batavian Republic, under the 
protectorate of France. In 1808, when Napoleon 
insisted upon the adoption of his code throughout 
his dependencies, Asser, together with Johannes van 
der Linden and Arnoldus van Gennep, was commis- 
sioned by King Louis Bonaparte to draft a commer- 
cial code as а part of the uniform system of laws 


projected for the kingdom. 


Soon after the Restoration Asser took an active 
part in the commission of 1314; and his work ulti- 
mately formed the basis of the commercial code of 
1838, the greater part of which is still in force. In 
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recognition of his services he was decorated by Will- 
iam J. in 1819. with the Order of the Netherlands 
Lion. being the first Jewish recipient of such a dis- 
tinction, | 

Asser Wis the founder of the Felix Libertaute— 
a society having for its object the emancipation of 
the Jews—and theautherof the memorial addressed 
to the States General, March 26, 1796, urging the 
removal of Jewish disabilities. A leader of theop- 
position Which resulted in the splitting up of the 
Jewish community of Amsterdam., Assets magic Was 
the first mentioned at the election of wardens by the 
members of the new community, Adat Jesurun. He 
took an active part in the progressive movement, 
üt the head of which stood his son Carel (see ASSER, 
CABELL 
In HNA: Dis Kursen tin Yiddish), relative to the 
Stute. between the two eomnminmities 2 oest's. Letterbade, 

i.. II.: Notices [гош a family chronicle; Winkler Prins, Gil- 

“ustra rde Eueullepéidie, I. s.v. _ 

" A. Sa, 

ASSER, TOBIAS MICHAEL CAREL: 
Datch jurist: born at Amsterdam April 28. 1838. 
His father was Carel Daniel Asser (1813-85). His 
mother was a sister of Godefrot, Dutch minister of 
Justice, 

Asser studied jurisprudence at the Athen:tum at 
Amsterdam, and as early as 1857 was awarded the 
gold medal offered ака prize by the waiversity at 
Leyden for a competitive thesis on “Over het Staat- 
haishoud kundig begrip van Waarde ” (On the Eco- 
noende Conception of Value) In 1860 he received 
a dector's degree, after defending his dissertation 
en “Het Bestur der Buitenlandseh betrek kingen 
valgeus het Nederlandsche Staatsrecht.” In the 
sane year the government appointed him a member 
ef the international commission to negotiate concern- 
ing the abolition of tolls on the Rhine. He wrote 
en the subject the following two pamphlets: “lets 
over den Кушо? and ~ De Kluisters van den Rijn.“ 
in " De Gids.” 1861. 

In May, 1862, he was called to the chair of jurispru- 
dence at the Atlienieam, and delivered an inaugural 
address on “Handelsrecht en Jan- 
delsbedrijf.? When the Athenwum 
became a university (1876), Asser. con- 


Appointed 
Professor 


of Juris- tinued his teaching there; though, in 
prudence. order to retain his practise as attorney 


to a number of trade companies, he 
remained only in the capacity of extraordinary pro- 
fessor of the department of international and com- 
mercial law. From 1862 Asser took an active part 
in conferences on international law. and, together 
with Rolin Jacquemyns, afterward Belgian minister 
ofthe interior, and the English jurist, John Westlake, 
he founded, in 1869, the “Revue de Droit Interna- 
tional.” which he edited. In 1875 he became assist- 
ant Secretary of state, and performed the duties of 
the office, along with those of his professorship, until 

May 5, 1893, when he was appointed 
Member of member of the Council of State, the 


Council highest body in the Dutchadministra- 
of State. tion. The high estimate of Asser's 


А authority in the domain of interna- 
tional law is attested by the fact that he is perma- 


Dent Chairman of the diplomatic congress on inter- 
national civil law, established chiefly through his 
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instrumentality. Asser was delegate to the Peace 
Conference held at The Hague in. 1899, in conse- 
qnence of the appeal made Зу Czar 


Delegate Nicholas IL. and presided over the 
to Peace = second division of the second section, 
Conference. Не has been the recipient of the fol- 


lowing decorations, viz.: Cross of a 
Connnander of the Order of the Netherlands Lion: 
of the Order of Orange: Nassau: and of the Baden 
Order of the Lion of Zahringen: Order of the Crown 
of Italy: and the Luxemburg Order of the Oak 
Crown. He is also officer of the Belgian Order of 
Leopold, and Knight of the Legion of Honor. 

His wife is the daughter of Louis Asser, only son 
of the elder Carel Asser, and sister of Prof. Carel 
Asser of Leyden. 

Besides the works alicady mentioned, Asser has 
written. “Legislation Uniforme. sur la Lettre de 
Change.” 1864; and "7 Handelsrechtelyke Aantecken- 
ingen.“ “Remarks on Commercial Law,” 1868-69: 
and has contributed many articles to legal journals, 
But his two principal works are “Schets van het 
Internationaal Privaatrecht.” 1879; and “Schets van 
het Nederlandsch Handelsrecht.” 1873. The first of 
these has been translated into nearly every European 
language, and the last reached its seventh edition 
in 1597. 
moron APUY: Winkler Prins, Geillustrecerde Encyklopitdie, 

b. J. Vn. 


ASSESSMENT OF TAXES. 
REVENUE or. 

ASSHUR.—Biblical Data: Name of a city 
once the capital of Assyria. Asshur was apparently 
the first important town built by the carly colonists 
of the country, who probably came from Babylonia. 
One of the carliest known ruiers of Assyria, Sham- 
«hi «dad I. (about 1820 M. c.), erected in the city of 
Asshur a temple dedicated. to Anu and Adad; апа 
Asshur may be regarded as having been, even at 
that early date, the capital of the newly founded 
principality of Assyria. About 1200 xc. the capital 


Sce FINTA, 


Was removed by Shalmaneser I. to Calah, and two 


centuries later the supremacy of Asshur had vanished 
so conipletely that the city had to’ be rebuilt when 
Tiglath-pileser I. again made it the capital. When 
the capital was finally removed to Nineveh, the city 
fell into an honorable decay, revered as the ancient 
metropolis, and digniſicd as the site where the na- 
tional god Asshur had his famous temple E-Kharsag- 
Kurkurra. The city is now buried beneath а mound 
known as Kalih Shergat on the Tigris, which here 
divides into three arms. The ruins of its ancient 
temple rise high above the remaining mound, and 
have been slightly pierced by excavations under- 
taken especially by Rassum and Ainsworth; but the 
site has never been systematically explored. See 
Assyria and the bibliography there given. 


J. In. R. W. R. 


——In Rabbinical Literature: Asshur was one 
of the few pions men of the generation of the Tower 
of Babel. In order to avoid participation in that 
sinful project, he left the land of his fathers and 
settled in the ucighborhood of Nineveh, in reward 
for which action he received the cities mentioned in 


Asshurites 
Assignment 


Gen, X. 11. 12 (Gen. R. xxxvii. 4. The Targum 
Yertshalmi on the passage considers the name “ As- 
shur” not as that of a person, but as meaning As- 
syria.” and takes “ Nimrod“ to be the snbject of the 
sentence, See Ginzberg, “Die Hagyada bei den 
Kirchenvätern.“ pp. ММ, 59. ; 

JL dH. L. G. 


ASSHURITES.—Biblical Data: X nation de- 
seended from Abrabam and Keturah (беп, XXV. 3). 
In propbetie Hiteriture the nation is mentioned ax 
being engaged in making benches of ivory for Tyre 
(Ezek. xxvii. ). The Asshurites in II Sam. ii. dean 
not refer to the same people as Gen, XxX. 3. or to the 
Assyrians. Either we have here a text corruption 
for Geshurites (Ewald, Wellliausenm) or the name is 
to be explained according to Targum Jonathan as 
the Asherites, 

J. AR. G. B. L. 
— In Rabbinical Literature: The Palestinian 
exegetes consider Ахап. imd also Letushim and 
Leinnmim in the passage Gen. XXV. 3. to be appel- 
latives of the nations recorded as the children of 
Dedan; and explain Asshurtin as “merchants,” or 
more exactly as “those who travel with their wares 
from place to place? (тахиа = footstep). Simi- 
larly, Letushim are those who sharpen weapons, 
from “latash.” to whet; Lenmmim are the chiefs 
uf peoples (Той = people), or island-inhahitants 
(Tarsumin on the passage Gen. R. Ixi. 5). In the 
Onkelos passage, according to Jerome, ad Po, 
poe (for paro should be read isee Ginzberg. 
“Haggada bei den Kirehenvätern.” p. 117). 


J. SR. L. G. 


ASSI (Assa, Issi, Jesa. Josah, Jose, sometimes 
97. a contraction of. Rab or Rabbi Assi: A prae 
nomen of several amoraim. which, with its variants, 
is a modification or diminutive of “Joseph " (compare 

cher." Ag Tan.“ Ml: Aw. Pall Amor ii. 151,8). 
“Assi is of Babylonian origin, while 
other forms are Palestinian. Hence 
in the Babylonian Talmud, except in 
cases of Clerical error, * Assi " is the only form used: 
whereas in the Palestinian Talmud and Midrashim 
all forms are used indifferently. two or even more 
appearing in a single passage (for Instance, Yer, Kil. 
ix. 32% or in parallel passages (compare Yer. Er. vi. 
2930; Yer. Shek. il. 4647, vii. 00°; Ver. Naz. iv. 53^). 
As to the bearers of the name, most of those hav- 
ing additional patronymies or comnomens are better 
knewn by the appellation of Jose. The two that 
are best known by their simple prenomen, without 
further designation, аге considered here. Great care 
is requisite in determining the authorship of doc- 
tenes and sayings bearing the above name. Both 
the Assis are halakie authorities, are native Baby- 
lonians, and are cited in both Тап, and they 
flourished within about half a century of cach other. 
They can therefore be distinguished only by observ- 
ing the persons with whom they are associated or 
who transmit their opinions. Thus, where Assi ap- 
pears in company with Rab, with Samuel. or with 
their contemporarics. Assi I. is meant: but where the 


associates are members ef 


Name. 


a later sremeration., it is 


Assi I. Again, where Huna I. Judah b. Ezekiel. or 


their contemporaries or predecessors cite the name, it 
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is Assi I.: bnt where their disciples, or their younger 
contemporariesor successors (particularly in the Pal- 
estinian Talmud and Midrashim) report, it is most 
frequently Assi II. Where. finally, none of these 
landmarks is present. a positive determination is 
мепар impossible, nor can the presence or absence 
of the titles Bab and Rabbi, on which (according to 
Tos. IInI. 197. „r. Amar) many rely, be accepted аз 
a clue. 

Assi (Assa, Issi) I., Rab: А Babvionianamora 
of the first generation, third century; contemporary 
of Rab (Авва Nina) und. his equal in dialectics, 
though inferior to him in general knowledge of 
the HTalakah (Sanh. 365), But even 
in the latter branch Rab manifested 
great deference for Assi’s opinions, 
often adopting these in preference to his own (Mes. 
һи; Kid. 455; Sanh. 204: D. B. 02). Socially, also, 
Rab treated Assi us ап equal (Shab. 146%. Mar 
Samuel, also, treated Assi with great respect (B. K. 
Re et &.). Rab Assi is better known in the field 
of the Halakah than in that of the Hageadah, where 
he is found in association with Kahana and patting 
questions to Rab (Git. ХЗ: compare Lam. R.. In- 
trod. 33: Yoni 104). 

According toa Tahnudic narrative combining fact 
amd fiction; Amis end was precipitated. by grief. 
Commissioned by his dying teacher 
and friend, Rab, to bring about Shela - 
b. Abunu's retraction of a certain de- 
cision on the ritual, Assi visited the latter, when the 
following conversation took place: Assi: " Retract 
thy decision because Rab has retracted his opinion 
on Which thy decision was based.” Shida: "На 
Rab renounced: his opinion he would have told me 
so himself.” Assi. misunderstanding the instructions 
of Rab, thereupon excommunicated his colleague. 
Shela: * Docs the master not fear the fire for abn- 
sing a scholar?” (compare Ab. ii. 10.) Assi: “Iama 
mortar |“ Asita.“ a play on his name] of brass, over 
which decay has no power.” Shela: * And I am an 
iron pestle that may break tlie brass mortar.” Assi 
soon after sickened and died; whereupon Shela, to 
prevent nis adversary from carrying evil reports of 
him to Rab, prepared his own shroud and died also. 
At the double funeral it was observed that the myrtle 
branches which lay on the two biers leaped from one 
to the other, whence it was inferred that the de- 
parted spirits had become reconciled (Niddah 365 et 
S. J.; the names Isi b. Judah, ete., used in Assi's reply 
to Shelaare a glossator’s interpolation borrowed from 
Pes. 1134). Of Assi's last hours the Midrash relates 
the following: As Rab Assi was about to depart 
from this world, his nephew entered the sick-room 
and found him weeping. Said the nephew: “Му 
master, Why weepest thou? Isthere any part of the 
Torah which thou hast not learned or taught? Look 
at the disciples before thee. Is there any one good 
deed that thou hast not practised? And does not 
above all thy noble traits stand the fact that thou 
hast never acted as judge and hast never permitted 
thyself to be appointed to public office?” Then an- 
swered Rab Assi: “My son, this is just the reason 
why Tam weeping. Perhaps I shall be required to 
answer for being ble to administer justice and not 
doing so, thus exemplifying in myself what the 


Status. 


Death. 
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Scripture means by saying (Prov, xxix. 4), The 
kine by judgment establisheth the carth; but the man 
that holdeth himself aloof [7 terumali ^ = separa- 
tion] overthroweth iv" (Tan. Mishpatim, 2). Some 
writers regard this scene as occurring at the death of 

Assi II.: but the concluding words of the visitor's 

address, as well as the dying teacher's reason for his 

анху, are entively inconsistent with the career of 

Asi IL. whose activity as judge is a prominent fea- 

ture of his life. (Yer. Shab. i, e; Yer. Shek. vi. 505; 

Yer Suk. j. Pu; Yeb 165; Ned. 215; Yer. Ned. iii. 

tod Yer. Git. іх. aud; р. B. 126.7: lieh. 26.7. Adee: 

Hal, 1954, 20%). 

Inu un. iv: Нер, Ned ho-Diwot. ii. S. r.: Weiss Dor. 
111. 17. dh. lat: Наху, Dorot hlia-Éishendimn. n. 225. ` 
Assi (Assa, Issi, Jesa, Josah, Jose) II., R.: 

A Palestinian amora of tbe third’ generation, third 

mad fourth centuries; one of the two Palestinjan 

scholars known among their Babyloniin contempo- 
raies as “the Palestinian judges“ and as “the dis- 
tinguished priestsof Palestine.” his companion being 

Ro Aun (Git. 5%: Sanh. Ler). Assi was born in 

Babylonia, where he attended the college of Mar 

Samuel (Yer. Ter, i. 409; Yer. Er. vi. 2%. but 

kuer emigrated in consequence of d, tie trouble. 

On his arrival in Tiberias, Assi bad an adventure 

With a rufian, which ended disastrously for the kat- 

ter, Assi was naking his way tecvard the baths, 

When he was assaulted by a “хсогпег. He did uot 

resent the assault, except by remarking,’ That man’s 

peek band is too Joose, and. continued on his way. 

11 so happened that an archon was ut that very hour 

trvingathief, and the seotfer, still laughing at the 

adventure with Assi, сае to witness the trial just 
when the judge interrogated the culprit astoacconr- 
pices. The culprit, seeing the man laughing, thought 
that it was at his discomtiture, and 10 avenge hini- 
self pointed to the rufian as his accomplice. The 
niin was apprehended and examined. He confessed 
to a murder he had committed. and was sentenced to 
be hanged with the convicted thief. Assi, on return- 
ing from the baths, encountered the procession on 
its way to the execution. His assailant ou secing 
him exelaimed. “The neck-band which was loose 

Will soon be tightened”; to which Assi replied, * Thy 

fate has Jong since been foretold, for the Bible says 

(Ix, xxviii. 22), * Be ye not scorners lest your bands 

be made strong’ (Ver. Ber. ii. 5e). 

Assi became a disciple of R. Jolianan, and so dis- 
tingiished himself that R. Eleazar called hiin “the 
prodigy of the age? (7inofet bador”; Hul. 1034), and 
as such legend pictures bim. Concerning the futile 
longings of many to Communicate with the departed 
spirit of R. Hiya the Great, legend relates that R. 
Jose fasted civhty days in order that a glimpse of 
R. Шуа might be granted him. Finally the spirit 
of the departed appeared; but the sight so affected 
R. Juse that his hands became palsied апа his eyes 
dim. Nor must you infer from this.” the narrator 
continues, “that R. Josah was an unimportant indi- 


vidual. Once a weaver came to R. 
Legend, Johanan and said, * In a dream I have 
etc. seen the skies fall, but one of thy dis- 


ciples held them up.“ When asked 
Whether he kuew that disciple, the weaver replicd 
that he would be able to recognize him. R. Johanan 
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thereupon bad all his disciples pass before the weaver, 
Whe pointed to R. Josah as the miraculous акеси!” 
(Yer. Kil. ix. 225; Eccl. R. ix. 10). Another adven- 
ture, which, however, bears the impress of fact, is 
related of him, wherein he was once abducted in a 
riot und given ир as lost. but. R. Simon beu Lakish, 
the former gladiator. rescued him at the risk of his 
own life (Yer. Ter. viii; 405), 

Assis professional carcer in Palestine is so Closely 
intertu ine with that of R. Aunni that the reader 
may be referred to the sketch of the latter for infor- 
mation on that subject, R. Assi was very method- 
ival in his lectures; making no digressions te answer 
questions not germane to the subject under discus- 
sien; and whenever such were propounded to him, 
he put off reply until be reached the subject to which 
they related (Yer. Shab, xix. 162: Yer. Er. vi. 2407), 

R. Assi ds frequently quoted in both Talmudim 
and in the Midrashim. Profound is his observation: 

“At first the evil inclination is like 

Wisdom of a shuttle-thread (or spider-web), but 

Assi; eventually it grows to be like a cart 
His Death. rope, as is said in the Scriptures (Isa, 
v. I8), "Wo unto them that draw in- 
fie with eres of vanity, and sin as if it were with 
ü cart торе" (Suk, 524) An ancecdote characteristic 
of rabbinieal sympathy forinferiors and domestics is 
thus related: The wife of R. Jose had a quarrel with 
her maid, and her husband declared herin the wrong; 
Whereupon she said. to him, * Wherefore didst thou 
declare me wrong io the presence of my maid?” To 
Which the ribbi replied, Did not Job (xxxi. 13) say, 
If Edid despise the cause of iy manservant or of 
my inaidservant, when they contended with me, what 
then shall I do when God. riseth up? And when 
Не visiteth, what shall answer Him?’ (Gen. R. 
xlviii. 3). When Assi died, R. Hiya b. Abba, who 
had been his associate as judge and as teacher, went 
into mourning us for a relative (Yer. Ber. iii. 6a). 
The day of his death is recorded as coincident with 
а destructive hurricane (M. K. 26%). 

The хоор may here be offered that R. Assi, before his 
emigration to Palestine, Was known as Assi (Issi, Jose) b. 
Nathan. the one that is met with in an hakikie controversy 
wih Ulla Ob. Ishinged, Ber. 6200. propounding a ritual question 


to Hiya b. Ashi (рар. br, saad seeking an interpretation of a 
mruita from the meurh of Rab Sheshet (Ned, Wt; B. B. 121a). 


Inno nern: Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, iv. 90905307, 2d ed. ; 
Frankel, Леро, Hut (here some of the references undoubt- 
ediy point to Assi I.): Weiss, Dor. dii. 7: Bacher. Ag. Pal. 
mor. ii. 3 153 Chere some savings of Assi L are attributed 
te Assi II.) : Halevy Perot ha-PLHishonim, ii. 22. 

S. M. 


J. SR. 


ASSIGNMENT: According to common. law, 
“the trausferriug and setting over to another’ of 
some right, title, or iuterest in things in which a 
third party, not a party to the assignment, hasa con- 
cem and interest“ (J. Bacon's * Abridgiment,” p. 329). 
Strictly speaking, according to Jewish law there can 
be no Assignment of claims or rights in a thing, but 
only au Assigumeut of the thing itself (Shulhan 
‘Arak, Hoshen Mishpat. 66. 1). In this respect the 
early Jewish law and the common law agree, al- 
though they ditfer iu their reason for the rule. 

The common Jaw assigns as à reason that to allow 
the granting or Assignment of a “chose in action " (a 
right to receive, or recover a debt. or money, which 
can not be enforced without action) toa third person 
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would be the occasion of multiplying contentions 
and suits. According to the Jewish law. the rela- 
поп of debtor and creditor vives the latter rights 
asaiust the person of the former (jus in ре rxonetin ) 
secured by rights against his property (gus in rena. 
The right of the creditor to seize the person of the 
debtor ean not be assigned; und the debtor is justi- 
fied in resisting the cekim of the creditor's assignee. 
upon the ground that he, the debtor, was willing to 
give his creditor certain rights against his person 


Which he would have refused to give to the creditor's, 


D 


assignee (Me init Enaxim to Hoshen Mixhpat. 2 
Originally а "shetar" (an instrument in writing) 
Of indebtedness was not assignable, according te 
Biblical kov, because itis not a thing. but merely evi- 
dence of a right (Maimonides, “Yad.” Mekir: аһ. vi. 
12). With the beginning, however, of Commercial 
life. the strictness of this ancient rule of law had 
to be modified. Therefore, if the Assignment of the 
Claim was made by the creditor in the presence of 
the debitor and iussented to by him, it was valid (Git. 
195). This rule, however, was felt to be a conces- 
sion, and could not be used asa basis for the further 
extension of this principle (Mekirah, vi. S). If the 
debt which bad thus been assigned in the presence 
of ull three parties interested was secured by a shetar, 
it was held, even by the later authorities, that, al- 
though the Asie nt was valid. the assignee could 
not compel the creditor to deliver the shetar to him 
(Hoshen Mishpat, Le. 19); although if the debtor 
paid the assignee, he (the debtor) could compel the 
creditor to surrender the shetar (2). 
The shetar of lndebtedne ‘ss сап be 
by “writing and delivery’ 


assigned only 
that is to say, it must 


he delivered by the creditor to his as-- 
signee together with another instru- 


Method 
of Assign- ment in Writing, Е forth the fact 
ment. of the Assignment (h. 1 > and sce the 
cases mentioned in ¥$ ER 2. 3. 4, 5, E. 
This question was debated in the Talmud; апа 
the opinions of the authorities differed to such an ex- 
tent that the question as to what constituted a valid 
Assignment was long left in doubt. Rabbi Judah 
ha- N; asi was of the opinion that the mere delivery 
constituted a valid Assignment of the shetar (Sanh. 
314); and the amora Amemar was of the same opin- 
ion (B. B. 77%. The majority of the sages, how- 
ever, were of the opinion that a shetar could not be 
legally assigned without w riting (Fh. 560), the reason 
for which is given by Rab Ashi, “who called attention 
to the fact that there was a great difference between 
the shetar of indebtedness and other things, because 
а shetar is. after all, only a promise to b A 
words—and * words can not beacquired by words” 
they must be written down (ib. Tun. Ac cording to 
tab Papa, the instrument of Assignment. must con- 
tain these words, “acquire it {the shetar of indebt- 
edness} aud all rights under it“ (Kid. 471). 
Maimonides sums up the matter thus: A shictar of 
indebtcdness can not be assigned me rely by delivery 
to the assignee, because the shetar is simply evidence 
of a debt: it is not the thing itself; and “evidence” 
"n not be lawfully acquired by the process of 
manual seizure (Mekirah, vi. 10). The mere inten- 
tion, therefore, to transfer or assign a claim or con- 
tract, and the actual delivery of the instrument, 
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which was the best evidence of the claim or contract, 
do not suffice to give the assignee title; and the law 
required a formal Assignment in writing. Thus, 
сапу in the Talmudie era are encountered the un- 
derlving principles of the law relating to negotiable 
instruments Which oceupics so large a part of mod- 
ern legal systems, and has such an important bearing 
on modern commercial activity. 

In the case of a shetar of pledge, where the debtor 
has given the creditor possession of a piece of land 
us a pledge or security for a debt (the creditor to ye- 
pay himself ont of the fruits of the land), and has 
accompanied the delivery of the laud by an instru- 
ment setting forth the debt and the 
fact that the land is pledged for it, 
this Instrument or shetar may be as- 
signed in the sume manner asa simple 
shetar of indebtedness. This rule, 
however, was moditied by the Geonim to this extent, 
that if the creditor gives the assignee a written jn- 
srrument setting forth the Assignment, and also gives 
him possession of the pledged, or, as We should кау 
in modern legal phraseology, mortgaged land, the 
Assignment is valid even though he retain posses- 
sion of the original shetar of pledge (Hoshien Mish. 
pat, Lc. 8). | 

In the case where movable property is ple Е 
for the debt, the rule is still further modified, 
that the debt may be assigned simply by был: 
ring to the assignee possession of the movables 
pledged; and this constitutes a valid Assignment of 
the debt, even though the shetar of pledge he not 
delivered or any instrument in writing g given to the 
assignee (¢b.). 

A woman who owns a shetar and who te e ага 
marries and delivers the shetar to her husband as 
part of her marriage portion, need not execute an 
Instrument of Assignment to him (25. 12). 

Where a shetar of indebtedness is assigned by the 
creditor on his death-bed, the usual formalities are 
dispensed with (b. 42). This modification of the 
rule was made in order that the sick man might not 
be distressed by doubts us to the legality of the As- 
sienment thus made by him, and that he might be 
comforted by the assurance. that his purpose, al- 
though not expressed with the usual legal formali- 
ties, would be carried out (B. B. 1474). 

A further modification of the rule exists in the case 
where the creditor, in addition to assigning the shetar 
ef indebtedness, also transfers real estate to his as- 
signee, the trausfer of the real estate and the Assign- 
ment of the instrument being simultaneous. Rab 
Huna was of the opinion that the title to the instru- 
ment passed to the assignee withouta deed of Assign- 
ment, provided that the title to the land passed law- 
fully to him at the same time (D. B. 770 et «q.; 
Mekirah, vi. 14); and although there were some 
opinions to the contrary among the later authorities, 
the Shulhan *Aruk states this rule of Rab Huna to 
be the law; provided, according to Rabbenu Asher, 
the assignor uses the words, “acquire this shetar 
and all rights under it,” at the time when he hands 
it to the assignee, and when, at the same time, the 
assignee is acquiring possession of the land (Hoshen 
Mishpat, 66, 10; sec Sifte Kohen, ad lve. 26). 

As stated above, the essential words of Assignment 


Classifica- 
tion of As- 
signments. 
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a eee 8 
are “acquire it and all rights under it.“ The fel- 
lowing form: “I, . sell to you, -, this 
Star iof indebtedness against , ind all rights 
under it,7 is ен in Me'irat'Enayim to Hoshe Zn 
Mishipat, Le. 

Where the ЕР ИТ ir of indebtedness eon- 
tained the words, “Tam indebted to vou and to any 
one producing this,“ it was equivalent to a modern 
instrument of indebtedness made pavable te hearer, 
and could be assigned by delivery without writing 
(gloss on Loshen Mishpat, “. e.). 

In case the Assignment is defective—as, for in- 
stance, Where the instrument is de ome to the as- 


sienee without any accompanying 

Defective writing—and the assignee has paid its 
As- valne to the assignor, he is entitled to 
signment. have the Assignment set aside, and 


have his money refunded торап; and 
he may retajn possession of the shetar until the 
memey is refunded. In ease theassignor is unable to 
refund to the assignee, the money is taken. front the 
debtor and paid over to the assignee, even thongh 
the latter has not lawfully acquired the Instrument 
If the ussignor has undertaken to suar- 
antee the payment of the shetar in case the assignee 
ix not able to collect it from the debtor, he is bound 
bv his guarantee, even though the Assignment has 
net been legally perfected (gloss, „I.). 

If the assignee has lost the deed of Assignment, 

but still has possession of the original document of 
Indebtedness, he must prove the As- 
Lost Deed sigument: if the debtor claims that he 
of As- huis paid the debt, he may call upon the 
signment. creditor to take an oath. If the cred- 
itor swears that the debt has not been 
paid, the debtor is obliged to pay the assignee. If 
the creditor refuses 10 Take the oath, the debtor is 
released and the creditor must pay the assignee. If 
the creditor be dead at the time when the assignee 
aims payment from the debtor, the heirs take the 
“oath of heirs ^ (that their father has not told them 
that the debt was settled, and the debtor must pay 
the assignee (Hoshen Mishpat. de. 11). 

In case the assignee Claims that the deed of Assign- 
ment was lost, but thata valid Assigninent had been 
made to him by the creditor, and the creditor meets 
this by taking an oath that there was no Assignment, 
beth the debtor and the creditor are released (I.). 

If the shetar has been properly assigned, the as- 
signor can not raise the claim of * overreaching " (sce 
ACCEPTANCE) on the ground that the price paid for 
it Was inadequate, Some authorities, however, are 
of the opinion that if the inadequacy of considera- 
tion amounts to a sum greater than half the value 
of the shetar, the Assignment may be set aside on 
that ground (ib. 38). 

А shetar executed in a non-Jewish court of law, 
but drawn soas to be valid according te Jewish law, 

may be acquired by writing and de- 


(gloss, .). 


Assign- livery in the same manner às a shetar 
ments in executed under rabbinical supervision: 
Gentile and likewise, a deed of Assignment 
Courts. drawn inu non-Jewish court, if it con- 


tains language equivalent to that re- 
quired by the Jewish law, is valid (5. 6). 
The privity of contract existing between the orig- 
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inal debtor and creditor is not transferable. and al- 
though the creditor is alowed. under certain regu- 
lations, to transfer the right in the claim which he 
has against the debtor, the original re- 
lation of debtor and creditor is not en- 
tirely dissolved: and according to the 
opinion of Samuel. the creditor or his 
heirs may, in spite of the fact that he 
has sold and assigned. his claim. release the original 
debtor. If he docs exercise this right. he is respon- 
sible to his assignee not merely for the amount which 
the assignee paid to him in consideration of the As- 
sizument, but for the entire ameunt of the debt set 
forth in the shetar which has been assigned (Ket. 

e» et хей. ; Hosxhen Mishpat. Le. 23, 32). 

Maimonides isof the opinion that this right of the 
creditor to release the debtor continues, because the 
right to assign the shetar is merely the result of 
rabbinical legislation, which medified but did not 
repeal the older Biblical law. according to which a 
shetar is not assignable (МеК1гаһ. vi. 12). 

Rabbi Abraham ben David (RABaD II.) is of the 
opinion that the reason for this right of the creditor: 
to release the debtor consists in the fact that the 
privity of contract which exists between them is 
non-assignable. The debtor may say that he con- 
tracted the debt only with the creditor, and not with 
апу third person to whom the creditor may choose 
to assign the chim; and therefore, if the Assignment 
is made without the consent of the debtor, it has not 
perfect legal effect. For instance, the assignee can 
not levy upon the property of the debtor which is 
no longer in the debtor's possession, but which has 
been transferred toa third person, whereas the orig- 
inal creditor would have had this right (Rabad on 
Mekirah, L. e.). 

Rabbi Jacob Tam assumes the following legal 
fiction. for the purpose of explaining the right of 
the ereditor to release the debtor after he has as- . 
Signed his claim: | 

The creditor has a double right against the debtor 
—a right to seize his person and а right to levy on 
his property. The right to levy on his property is 
subsidiary, the property bemg simply surety for 
the person; but the right of property is assignable, 
and the right against the person is not assignable: 
hence the creditor may release the debtor bees iuse he 
still retains the right to the debtor’s person. Since 
by such release he practically releases the debt, it 
cuts the ground from under the feet of the assignee, 
who by the Assignment became owner merely of 
the subsidiary right against the creditor's property 
(Asheri to Ket. 85 ‚ 86). 

According to some later authorities, the creditor 
can not release the debtor if the creditor is without 
means and unable to reimburse his assignee; and they 
hold that the debtor is responsible to the assignee in 
the first place, because the assignee is the creditor 
of his creditor. They invoke the rule of Rabbi 
Nathan: “If A has a claim against B, and B has a 
claim against C, take the money from C and give it 
to A” (Ket. 194); but other authorities deny this ap- 
plication of the rule of Rabbi Nathan (Frankel, " Der 
Gerichtliche Beweis,“ p. 375). 

In order to provide against the danger of a release 
of the original debtor by the creditor in disregard of 


Release of 
Debtor by 
Assignor. 


Assignment 
Asson 


the rights of the assignee, it was ordained that at 
the time of the Assignment {һе assignee mist ask 
the debtor to give hima shetar directly 


Declara- acknowledging him to be the creditor, 
tion of No «er to acknowledge him as creditor 
Set-Off. hy the ceremony of КИХҮАХ, or in 

the presence of two witnesses, This 


procedure Was equivalent to à declaration on the 
par! of the debter that he had no set-off to the e red- 
пох echim: andit prevented him from afterw с 
selling пра release of the claim by the creditor, а 
ашай the сапе ef the assignee. No 1 
between the creditor and assignee could bind the 
debtor, unless the latter joined in any ene of the 
methods which are mentioned above cHoshien. Mish- 
pat. J. /. 32). 

Althenieh tie law provides that the erediter must теге 
his assignee in ease he has released the debtor, ver db the 
debtor refines 10 pay the assignee, in relianee өп political pro- 
tection. er en 15e plea that he js toe por. or on the ebung rit 
the shetar is a fervery. the ereditor is net ebliued to reir«bnrse 
the assignee, kee. even Thongh the ereditor jad not released 
The Чейне Wie assignee would ot have been able te elect the 
Claim beeause ef the other defenses set ny by the debtor (ib. 
Sp. 

In the following cases the creditor loses the right 
to release the debtor: 

(4) If the не nt is made in the prese nce of 
the debtor (25, 29 
E If the debtor acknowledges the 


Loss assignee to he his creditor (4%. 225. 
of Right to (.) If the debtor himself executes a 
Release.  shetur in favor of the assignee (., 


based an Ket. Кб). 

(4) If the orizinal shetarof inde btedness reads that 
the debitor is bound to his creditar or hix USSEG TEN 
(Rabad to Mekirah, vi. 12, based on Git. 134). 

(5) If the creditor is in possession of a pledie 
which at the Hime of the Assignment he gives to the 
assignee (Hoshen Mishpat, Le. 30). 

(6) If the creditor is a married. woman who has 


brought the shetar of indebtedness to her husband: 


аха part of her marriage portion (ih. 28). 

(7) If the ereditor is à non-Jew and he assigns the 
shetar toa Jew, The reason assigned is that, aecord- 
ing tothe law of the Gentiles, the creditor has no 
right to release the debtor (%. 25). 

(8) If the creditor assigns the shetar on his death- 
bed. his heir loses the right to release the debtor. 
The reason given in this case is that the sick man 
may die in pe ace, knowing that his will will be car- 
ried aut (a, 27). | 

(9) If the assignee assigns the shetar to another, 
or reassigns it to the assignor, he eur not release the 
original debtor, heeause the privity of contract: cx- 
isting between the original debtor and creditor does 
not exist between the original debtor and the credi- 
tar's assignee: and. therefore, when the latter has 
assigned the claim to а second assignee, he has no 
such interest as will enable him to release the debtor 
(ib. 31). 

The following is the form commonly used for a 
deed of Assigne ut of an instrument of indebtedness 
(~shetar mekirat shetar hob”): 


A memorial of the testimony deposed before us. the witnesses 
herennto snbserithad this day of , in the year 
There appeared before us A. the son of B. and he said unto us, 
** Be ye witnesses that I have sold unto C. the son of D, this in- 
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strumend of indebtedness against E, the көп ef Fabsolutelvand 
freely: and That hereefarth neither f nor any heirs er repre- 
sentatives have guy rights in this inmstruiraent 
Form of of ineleltteshieess against E. the en of F; but 
Deed of that it heneefertl® beloigrs absolutely to C, the 
Assignment. х of D, and his heirs. tether will all rights 
under it, ard that no man shall hinder hire 
therein.” And, furthermore, the ssid Ac tlie sen of B. sad unto 
US. the snbseriblung witnesses, TI bind myself under penalty af 
the ban of exeomnniannicatiern, i161 de the ootlc of the law, as to 
a can[deted commet which ean not be disturbed] er set aside, 
made pablicly, and especidly forthe benefit of €, the son «f D, 
Whe buys this instrument ef illness. that neither I norinv 
heirs will give arny aequittanee or release te the debtor ar his 
heirs for any portierc ef the debt. «iier this instrument of in- 
Чесне исх meld this shall not he consideret an. Asmakla or a 
mere forn: imd mieregopeai we (Dnm witnesses broek hinyau ef 
A. tlie sone ed Bi fea all that is above set forth. by the use of a 
earmold by means ef Which kinvan nx lawfolly be taken, 
And all is exta bli led and flxed and determined. 
(sisted by two witnesses). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: J. (i. C. Adler, CI ron Gerichtliclon 
Jhidischen Cantroctou, Hamburg and Вале, 1153; Frankel, 
Der Gerichtliche Bo uc, Berlin. IMG: Bloch, Dor Vertrag. 
Badapest, 18. 
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ASSING, DAVID ASSUR (venerally Known. 
аз David Assing): German physician and poet; 
born at Königsberg in 1787; died April 25. 1342. 
He studied at the universities of Tübingen. Halle, 
Vienna, and Gétiingen. He received. his doctorate 
from the University of Gottingen Aug. 26, 1807 (ne- 
cording te somezautharities, from Königsberg Univer- 
sity): his thesis һей " Materie Alinientariie Line- 
amenta ad Leges Chemica Dynamicas Adunmbrata 7 
(Foods and. Their Relation to Chemico-Dynanical 
Laws) This was published at Göttingen in 18009. 
Three years later he went to Hamburg with the in- 
tention of settling there as à practising physician; 
but hardly a year passed. before the war occurred 
for the liberation of Germany from Napoleanie rule, 
and he entered the army, joining a regiment of cav- 
ary in the capacity of physician. He served first in 
the Russian, then in the Prussian, army. In 1815 
he returned to Hamburg on account of his love for 
Rosa Maria Varnhagen, the daughter of a physician 
of that city, and. sister of the famous author. He 
married her the following year. About this time, 
Assing embraced Christianity and discarded his mid- 
dle name Assur. He was known as a student of 
Greek medicine, making a special study of Hip- 
He also contributed lyric poems to the 
~ Musenilmanach," published. by his friends Kerner 
and Chamisso; to the“ Tübinger Morgenblatt“; in 
“Isidorus Hesperiden.” After the death of his 
wife, June 22, 1840, he published, * Rosa Maria’s 
Poctischer Nachlass," Altona, 1341. The last years 
of his life were passed in solitude. 

SIBLIOGRAPIEY | ДПИ. Deutsche HI і. 64; Brock- 
haus, Cormversations-Lericon, S]: Wernleh and Hirsch, 


© Hervorragende Aerzte Aller 2 iten und Volker, i. 213: 
Brümmer. Deutsches Dickter-Lericon, p. 22; Schröer. 
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Lericon der Hamburger Schriftsteller. p. 105. 
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ASSING, LUDMILLA: German authorcss: 
born in Hamburg Feb. 22, 1821: died March 25. 
57 in Florence, Italy. She was the daughter of 

„Da vid Ахкхе and Rosa Maria Assing. sister of 
Y E итеп von Ense. After the death of her par- 
ents she removed to Berlin to reside with her uncle 


Varnhagen. While in his house she formed the 
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acquaintance of several noted men and women of that 
time, mnong Whom were Alexander von Humboldt, 
Prince Piekler-Muskan, Bettina von Arnim, and 
many others. In 1861 she took up her residence in 
Florence, where she passed the rest of her life. She 
married a Hientenant of the Italian anny, Cavalicre 
Grimelli, from whom she was divorced. two years 
jor (IS.  Ludanilla founded in Florence a pub- 
jie school, in whieh instruction in German was com- 
pulsery. Toward the close of her life she became 
amend with brain trouble, from whieh she never 
recovered. her death occurring in the insane asylum 
ef San Bonifazio. Florence. 

Ae uo writer, Баа Assing belonged to the 
lul of Матамен. Her literary activity was 
‚меу directed toward biography. She translated 
from the Italian Mazzini's works (Hamburg, 18368, 
32 voles and the works of Piero Cironi. She wrote 
ala dn Italian, The posthumous works of her uncle 
were edited by her, and for this she was sentenced, 
ip IMS. to eight months’, and again, im 186f, to two 
wens’, imprisonment by the Prussian government 
for disrespect to the king and queen, because the 
works of Varnlizen that were published under her 
direction diselosed some scandals of the court. As 
sie Was residing in Florence at that tine, the intended 
punishment did not affect her. She was pardoned, 
however in 1866, but she preferred, nevertheless, to 
reumin in Maiv. Her biographical works include the 
tres of: "Стапи Elise von Ahlefeldt,” Berlin, 1557: 
“Sophie von La Roche. die Freundin Wicland’s,” 
Bertin, ISH: t Pist Hermann Püekler-Maskau,” 
Hambnure, 1868. 2 vols.: » Piero Cironi. cin Beitrag 
zur Gesehiehte der Revolution in Italien.“ Leipsic. 
iit: » Biomaphisehe Porträts.“ Leipsie. 1871. She 
published in Italian: “Уйа di Piero Civoni;" Prato, 
1805; "La Posizione Sociale della Donna. ^ Milan. 
1965; “In Memoria di Giovanni Grilenzoni.“ Genoa, 
1808. : 

BUHIOGRAPHY : Bornmüller, Biographisches Lericon, i. 20: 


Brockhaus, Conrersutions-Loricon, ii. Sls Larousse, Die- 
fionudire, 24 supplement, xvii, 376: G. Vaperean, Diet. des 


Contemporains, р. 78: Meyer, Conversations- Lericon, 
ii. 15, 
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ASSIR: 1. А son of Korah, a Levite (Ex. vi. 
21, and. in the list of I Chron. vi. 7). 2. Son of 
Ebiasaph and great-grandson of Assir, son of Korah 
Chron, vi. 8. 22). 8. Son of deconiah. fonnd in 
the genealogical listsof the Kings of Judah (I Chron. 
iii. 11). »Assir“ is interpreted by the R. V. as "сар- 
tive“: but the rendering "7 Jeconiahi the captive” 
most improbable, 

JIR. G. B. L. 


ASSIZE OF JEWRY: An expression nsed in 
the thirteenth century in England for the laws aud 
customs regnlating the relations between Jews and 
Christians in that country, and especially binding 
upon the decisions of the EXCHEQUER OF THE JEWS. 
Like most early English law. it was never oflicially 
compiled, being derived partly from written and 
partly from unwritten sonrees. The former consisted 
of church ordinances, and of agreements between the 
king and the Jews, formulated in specific charters. 
An attempt at reconstructing the Assize of Jewry 
for the twelfth century will be found in Jacobs, 


js 
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“Jews of Angevin England.“ pp. 329-336). The 
assize for the thirteenth century has not yet. been 
collected. J 


ASSON, MICHELANGELO: [alan physi- 
ciar and medical author: born at Verona June 21. 
1502; died at Venice Dee. 2. 1877. Asson's father 
dying while his son was still an infant. the family 
was left. in such straitened: circumstances that an 
uncle midertook Asson’s education. The latter at- 
tended the academy of his native town cad the uni- 
versities of Padua and Pavia. takine a postzradnate 


course at Milan. After graduating as doctor of 
medicine in 1825. Asson returned to Verona and 


practised: there аха pliysieknr until 1821; when he 
removed to Venice. Phere he built npa large prac- 
tise, becoming one of the leading surgeons of north- 
enr haly. During the cholera epidemic in 1825 he 
opened. ап auxiliary hospital at St. Тоша. and was 
one of theorganizers of the municipal hospital there, 
the chief snreeon of which he became in 1840 in sne- 
cession to. Rimas. | 

During the rebellion against Anstria in 1549 Asson 
was exceedingly active in medical work, being ap- 
pointed chief surgeon of the military hospital of 
Chieri, and doing medical duty at the battle of No- 
vara, and in the war between Italy and Austria, 
1859-60, From 1857 he had been professor of anat- 
omy at the Academy of Art, Venice, and in 1503 was 
appointed professor of surgery in the newly fonnded 
medical and surgical school of the mimicipal hospi- 
talin that city. His long and very successful med- 
ical career was ended in 1872 by a paralytic stroke, 
after which he lingered for five years. 

Asson Was a member of several mecical societies, 
both native and foreign. including those of Genoa, 
Bologna, Constantinople, and Berlin, 

Asson Was a prolite medical author, having writ- 
ten about 120 essays and books. He was tiot. how- 
ever, very original, and his works, though very in- 
teresting—as they give an insight into the medical, 
especially the anatomical and surgical, knowledge of 
the Italy of his times—are not of lasting importance. 
He translated into Italian Bichat’s " Anatomie? and 
contributed articles to Falconctti's " Enciclopedia 
e Dizionario di Conversazione.” Among his many 
essays and works the following may be mentioned; 

(1) “Storia Singulare di nn Calcolo Vescico Ure- 
trale.“ in t Aiales Univ. di Mediche,” June, 1827, 
No. 126; (2) “Considerazioni Teoretico-Pratiche 
cull’ Arteriotomia," Venice, 1831: (2) “Sopra un 
Caso di Spostamento della Lente Cristallina;" in 
* Antologia Medica." April, 1824. Venice; (4) ^ Dizi- 
onario Enciclopedico delle Scienze Mediche,” Venice, 
1824: (5) “Intorno alla. Prima Invasione del Cholera 
Morbus in Venezia," a report. on the cholera epi- 
demie, jointly with Cortese, Fario, and. Pancrazio, 
in" Ann, Univ. di Mediche,“ Milan, 1836; (6) 7 Osser- 
vazioni Anatomo-Patologiche e Cliniche Intorno all 
Arteriasi Cronica o Arterolitiasi," in " Memoriale 
della Medica. Contempor..” Nos. 3-6, Genoa, 1839; 
(7) * Bibliografia Chirurgica.“ in “ Memoriale della 
Medica Contempor.," Genoa, 1841: (3) ™ Osservazioni 
sopra un Angina di Peno: Ossificazione dell’ Arteria 
Coronaria sinistra. con Alcune Riflessioni. Intorno 
D Arterolitiasi ed Altri Casi Practici,” in " Giornale 
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per Servire al Progressi della Patologia e della Tera- 
pia,” 1542; (9) " Annotiazioni Anatomo, Patologiche 
c Pratiche Intorno le Chirnreiche Malattie,” Venice, 
1542-44; (10) " Considerazioni Anateimiche: Fisiolo- 
giche, Patologiche e Chirnrgiche Intome ke Milza.” in 
“Giornale Veneto di Scienze Mediche,” Venice, 1848: 
(11) "Sulla Frattura del Collo del Femure,” th. 1855: 
(12) »Sull' Ernia dell' Intestino Cieeo.” jb. 1860: 
" Casi Pratici ed Osservazioni di Clinica Chirurgica,” 
in Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto,” zii, viii, Venice, 
1363-65; “Sulla Piemia," in Giornale Veneto di 
Scienze Medicle,;? Venice, 1867-68. 

In addition to his medical studies and practise he 
devoted himself to classic literatnre. and at times 
published essays, especially on Horace and Dante. 
in Griornale Veneta di Seienze 

18. series ДЯ, XXIX. ЗІХ- 5539: Cantani. in 
Hirsch. Biographisches Herikon vn Невер iden 
Acrzte Aer Zeiten and Nr. SV.. Vienna. 184; Pagel 


Вене рене s Le riean IHircorreg наев fertile doe Nean- 
2. huntii Jahrhnuud rts, s.av., Vienna, 1001. 
Dp 


8. 

ASSUMPTIO MOSIS. See APOCALYPTIC Lir- 
ERATURE, $4. 

ASSYRIA: The name ~ Assyria ” is the Greek 
form of the native * Asshur,? the city on the west of 
the Tigris, near its confluence with the Lower Zab, 
from which the kingdom, and finally the empire, of 

| Assyria was named, Assyria’s: rela- 

Name tions to the people of Israel are of chief 

and Origin. concern in this article; yet a brief 

statement is necessary regarding its 

position among the nations of the ancient East, in 
Whose history it is such an important factor, 

After the city of Asstt had been founded at an 
unknown carly date, perhaps by colonists from Bany- 
LONIA, the Settlement gradually spread. till it ex- 
tended to the mountains of Kurdistan forming the 
historical eastern boundary of the kingdom, which 
stretched along both sides of the Tigris. During the 
long period when Babylonia controlled the whole of 
the region from the Persian gulf to the Mediterra- 
nean sea, Assyria was its dependent. But about the 
sixteenth century p.c. 3t rose into independence as a 
rival of Babylonia; and thenceforth Syria and Pal- 
esting were left free from the aggressions of either 
power. Thus Egypt was given opportunity to se- 
cure a footing in Asia, Which she maintained for the 
greater part of three centuries, though toward the 
end of the fourteenth century she had to relinquish 
Syria to the Wittites, At length the dominion of 
both Egyptians and Hittites in western Asin was 

ended, partly through invasion. from 

Rise the northern eoastlands of the Medi- 

of Assyria. terrsncen; but, on account of mutual 
hostility, neither Assyria nor Baby- 

. lonia was ina position to occupy the country. In 
consequence, the Aramcans “from over the river” 
made a permanent settlement in Syria; and the He- 
brews, having escaped from Egypt, reclaimed their 
old tribal seats in Palestine, and at last became mas- 
ters of inost of the Canaanite territory. After the 
settlement, Israel was not disturbed by any power 
greater than the sinall countries of the neighborhood, 
whose attacks mark the period of the Judges. Thus 
arose the possibility of the Hebrew monarchy, as 
well as of the powerful Aramean kingdom of Damas- 
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cus. But the subjection of Syria and. Palestine to 
an Eastern power was only a question of time, From 
about 1100 n. c. Assyria s superiority became evident, 
and for nearly five centuries Babylonia ceased to be 
a power in Ама. Assyria, however, was not in a 
position to subdue Syria completely till the middle 
of the ninth century; and then the conquest was 
not permanent. Palestine. proper was not invaded 
ИП 738 H. c. The history of Assyria may accordingly 
be treated for the present purpose under the follow- 
ing periods: A. To 1500 ge., period of quiescence, 
В. To 745, period of extension, C. To 607, period 
of supremacy. The first. period was of no signiti- 
cance for Isracl: the second was of much direct im- 
portance; the third was of supreme importance, 
direct and indirect. This division should be sup- 
plemented by one having special regard to the history 
of Israel, as that history was affected by the policy 
of Assyria, and dealing only with the latter part of 
Band with €. These divisions are: (1) Epoch of 
the Syrian wars; (2) decline and fall of the northern 

kingdom: (2) Vassalage of the kingdom of Judah, 
(1) /. Ahab, son of Omri, while usually subject 
to Damascus, gains some relief through an Assyrian 
invasion under Shalmaneser И. about 


Epoch 551 mnc, Which causes a temporary 
of Syrian leagueamong the western states, Ahab 
Wars. and Ben-hadad H. of Damascus tight- 


ing side by side against the invader, 
b. Jehu, the usurper, submits to Assyrian suzerainty 
about 542, but gains only a brief advantage: for As- 
svriu, Which has been pressing Damascus, after 559 
retires for a time, and gives Hazacl of that kingdom 
opportunity to ravage most of Palestine. е. Joash 
of Samaria (799) is successful against Damascus be- 
cause the Assyrians have reappeared. They take 
Damascus in 797, and receive the homage of Pheni- 
clans, Philistines, and northern Israel; d. The pros- 
trition of Damascus is followed by the quiescence of 
Assyria for forty years, during which time both 
Israel and Judah expand under Jeroboam II. and 
Uzziah. 

(2) J. Tiglath-pileser HI. (Pul) reorganizes the 
Assyrian empire, and carries out the policy of pro- 
gressive reduction of western Asia, Subject states 
are spared complete extinction only on condition of 
submitting to severe terms of probation to test their 
fidelity to Assyria’s rule. Northern. and middle 
Syria are аппехей (743-738 f. C.). Uzziah of Judah, 
theirally, ishumbled; while Menahem of Israel buys 
off Tighith-pileser with a heavy price. In 734 Ahaz 

- seeks help from Tighith-pileser against 

Fall of 


Samaria and Damascus, and becomes 
Kingdom of an Assyrian vassal. Galilee is annexcd: 
Israel. and some of its people are deported. 


Pekah of Samaria isdethroned and slain 
in 733. and Hosea is made vassal king. Damascus 
is taken in 732. 5. Hosea, instigated by Egypt, 
now under the Ethiopic dynasty, rebels in 724 against 
Shalmanescr IV. of Assyria. Sargon II., who comes 
to the throne at the end of 723, takes Samaria and 
deports 27,290 of the people to Mesopotamia and 
Media. 

(3) а. Sargon II. (722-705 B.c.) consolidates the 
Assyrian power. In 711, when Ashdod revolts (Isa. 
XX.), Judah is threatened for intriguing with Egypt 
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and the Philistines. — ^. The policy of Hezekiah (719— 
690) is to treat with Egypt and assist in a general 
combination against Assyria after the accession of 
sennacherib (705-681). In $01 Sennachnerib invades 
Palestine, devastates Judah, and deports many peo- 
but is diverted from the siege of Jerusalem by 
a plague in hisarmy, so that he leaves 
Vassalage Palestine and does not return. e. Esar- 
of haddon, the best of the Assyrian kings 
Judah. (681-668), conquers Egypt I rebels 
and іх reconquered by Assurbantie! 
(бизче во, but regains its freedom about 645. Judah 
and the West generally remain quiescent, In (50.48 
epa revolt against Assyria rages from Elam to the 
Maiterranean, in which Manasseh of Judah joins 
(сонии to II Chron. xxxiii. 10-12), and is made 
captive fora time, d, Assyria declines rapidly. Cim- 
merjans and Seythians invade the empire. The Me- 
dinns, assisted by the Chaldeans, finally 
Destrue- destroy Nineveh and divide the empire 
tion between them. Before the catastro- 
of Assyria. phe, Pharaoh Necho Н. of Egypt in- 
vades Syria. Josiah of Judah (639- 
болы who proceeds against him, is slain at Megiddo. 
The otlieial and to some extent the popular religion 
of ар wis greatly alfeeted by Assyrian influence. 
expeciaily under Арал aud. Manasseh. 
ria occupies a prominent place both iu the 
histerieal and in the prophetigal literature of the Old 
Testament. The narrators were well informed as to 
the Assyrian events to which they refer: and are 
nest discerning and explicit: in regard to occasions 
en whieh the religion of Israel was in- 


ple, 


Assyria tlnenced by Assyria. as in the innova- 
and tions introduced by Ahaz and Maunas- 
the O. T. sch (II Kings Xvi. 18: xxiii. 11. 19», or 
Literature. when a grent deliverance was wrought, 


as under Hezekiah (IHI Kings xviii. 
xiv s or when Israel's independence or actual exist- 
ence was imperiled (II Kings xv. 29, Xvii.). Since 
the historians wrote under the influence of the view 
ef Hebrew history taken by the Prophets, Assyria is 
rezarded by them from the prophetic point of view. 
Dut the Hebrew narrative is usually so objective that 
aux higher purpose involved in the part played by 
the Assvrinnsis not specially indicated, except in the 
кенеп statement with regi to the guilt of Samaria 
(I! Nines xvii. 7% «q.). 

The Prophets, on the other hand, are international, 
or dher world-wide, seers, and connect all events as 
they occur with the controlling divine purpose. In 

their theory of affairs, white Israel as 

Assyria the chosen people wasalways the spe- 

and the cial object of the Lord's care and in— 

Prophets. terest, the other nations are not beyond 
His regard; and their political and mil- 
itary movements which concern. (ће леса of Israel 
are made to subserve His purpose and the establish- 
ment of His kingdom. This general conception ex- 
plaius the watchfulness with which the Prophets 
Viewed the gradual advance of the Assyrian empire 
to the secure possession of Syria and Palestine. In- 
deed, И may be said that in a certain sense the As- 
Syrian policy occasioned Hebrew written prephecy. 

Amos. the first of the literary prophets who pro- 
claimed the active sovereignty of the Lord over the 
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nations of the earth (Amos ix. 7), based his warn- 
ings to his people ou the ground that God was to raise 
up against them nation that would carry them cap- ` 
tive beyond. Damascus and lay waste their whole 
country (у. 27. vi. 14): indicating that the Assvrians 
were to take the place in the discipline of Israel for- 
merly held by the Arameans of Damascus, and to 
опта» them in the work of punislunem. This atti- 
tude toward Israel with its threat of a national catas- 
trophe was consistently maintained by succeeding 
prophets until the end of the Assyrian empire. 

As political complications increased, the Prophets 
were led to play not merely a theoretical but a prac- 
tical part. In their capacity as political mentors they 
rebuked their people for intriguing with Assyria 

(Ilosca v. 13. viii. 9). and foretold the 


Amos, consequence (vii; 10; ix. 3. 17; X. Def 
Hosea, and »4.). They thus assumed a twofold 
Micah. attitude toward the great Assyrian 


problem. On the one hand, it was nec- 
essary to warn their people against entanglement 
With Assyria, because (1) it would only result more 
surely in theirabsorption by the stronger power, and 
(2) it would bring Israel under religious as well as 
political subjection to the suzerain power. On the 
other hand, it was equally necessary to point out the 
inevitable loss of home and conntry at the hands of 
the Assyrian invaders. When the prophetic lessons — 
had been thrown away upon northern Israel, and 
Samaria had become an Assyrian province, the ad- 
monition was impressed more strongly than ever 
upon the kingdom of Judah (Micah i.; Isa. xxviii). 
When, under Tiglith-pileser I., Sargon, and Sennach- 
erib, Judah, after the first false step of. Ahaz (II 
Kings. Xvi. 7), became bound hand and foot to As- 
syria, und her end seemed near, it was the task of 
Isaiah to show how these antithetic points of view 
were reconciled in the great doctrine of God's justice 
supreme overall. That is to say, divine justice was 
bringing Israel under the Assyrian rod, and would 
7 finally call the oppressor himself to ac- 
Isaiah and count when his allotted work should 
Nahum. be done (Iit. X. 5 e£ .). The scour- 
ging of Judah and Jerusalem by Sen- 
nacherib, and the retreat of his plague-stricken army 
(Il Kings xviii., хїх.), were partial demonstration of 
the truth of the prophetic word, which was fully 
vindicated at last by the destruction of Nineveh and 
the fall of Assyria (Nahum). See. the articles As- 
SyRIOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT; ARCHEOLOGY, 
BIBLICAL. 
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ASSYRIOLOGY AND THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT: The science of KS rie ithe interpre- 
tation of the euneiforin inseriptionss, which has orig- 
inated and developed with such marked rapidity 
within the past fifty years, stands in intimate rela- 
tions with the Old Testament. The history. philol- 
оку and archeology of Assyria are valuable aids to 
the student of the ancient. Hebrews. The most sa- 
hent allusions in Assvriology te events and customs 
mentioned in the Old Testament may most conve- 
nientlx be divided into the following periods: viz.. 
the antediluvian, the patriarchal. the Egyptian. the 
carly reel, the last century of Assyria amd the new 
Babylonian. 

The Antediluvian Period: The Genesis records 
of the antediluvian period are paralleled bv a nnm- 
her of traditionsand customs found in the eunciforn 
records of Mesopotamia, ‘These are: (1) Thoronghly 
Semitic traditions of the creation of the world and of 
fife: (2) traces of the observance of a seventh day. 
not unlike the Hebrew Sabbath: Ch references to a 
sacred garden; (4) possible similarities between the 
cherubie guardians of Eden and the colossi of Baby- 
lonia: and (5) remarkable iesemblances between Gen- 
esisand the Babylonian traditionsof the Deluge. 

The Patriarchal Period: The remarkable list of 
mations enumerated in Gen, X. is helpfully elucidated 
by the ethnological revelations of the eimcifonn rec- 
ords. Стог the Chaldees has been definitely located 
atf the modern mound Miizheir. on the right bank 
of the Euphrates; about one hundred and tifty miles 
above the Persian gulf. thoush in ancient times it is 
supposed to have been a seaport city. The patron 
deity of Ur. asof Harran. to which Abram migrated, 
was the moon: rod. Sin. Abrams journey 10 the 
West-land was made along one of the regular cara- 
van routes of that day. The fourteenth: chapter of 
Genesis has also received interesting confirmation of 
its historical basis in the facts: (1) That such raids 
as are there mentioned were made many centuries 
before Abrams day. and (2) that names discovered 
en the monuments, if not identical with those of this 
Chapter. contain some of their elements. 

The Egyptian Period: The discovery at. Tell 
el-Amarna in 1 of more than three hundred ennei- 
form docnmenms-correspondence between the kings 
of Asia and Egy pt--belongine tothe fifteenth cen- 
tury nc. has disclosed seme startling facts. It is 
learned from these that the civilization of Babylonia 
had swept westward as far as Egypt. and had so 
impressed. itself npon dts western. subjects that its 
language was adopted as the medium of diplomacy: 
These letters also reveal with considerable detail the 
political and social conditions and relations in west- 
urn Asia in this hitherto obscure period. A glimpse 
is obtained of the peoples who were settled in Ca- 
naan, and who constituted. the background of the 
earliest settlements of Israel in this land. Joshua's 
conquests were made in the face of strong cities and 
great fortifications, | 

The Early Regal Period: Though the carly in- 


fluence of Babylonia: Assyria is evident in the life and 


customs of the Hebrews in Canaan in the time of с 
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David and Solomon. its first direct and potent bear- 
ing is seen dm the treaty made by Ahab with Ben- 
hadad d Kings XX. - iA, This was a wise stroke 
of statesimanship on the part of Ahab, in that it put 
the Syrian army in the foreground to withstand the 
invasion of the oncoming hosts of Shahnaneser II. 
of Assyrian | Damascus and the Syrian army now be- 
eame Аһ в advance пата, The full import of 
this invsterious league is seen within a few vears at 
the battle between Shalmaneser II. and the combined 
allies of the West At the famous battle of Karkar 
(854. n.4.) Shalmaneser II. had to face among other 
forces “ 1.200 chariots, I. % horsemen, 20,000 men of 
Benhadad of Damascus; ; . . 2.006 chariots; 10,000 
men of Ahab of Israel” The Oid Testament does 
uot mention this battle. nor is any intiriation given 
of its disastrous results. "This same Assyrian king, 
in his records of a campaign twelve 
Shal- Vers Tater (842 1... says: At thit 
maneser II. time I received the tribute of the Svr- 
ians. the Sidonians, and of Jehu, the 
son of Omri.” According to this statement, the 
kinzdom of Israel Was probably still paving thc trib- 
ute originally levied on the defeated Ahab. "Јери, 
the son of Omri,” was doubtless used in the кепе of 
“successor” on the throne of Israel. ; 
Within a few years Shalmaneser II. turned his at- 
tention to other quarters: and the new king of Da- 
шахси. Hazael, entered. upon ambitious designs in 
the West. It was not umil 297 p.e. that another 
Assyrian king, Adad nirari HI.. grandson of Shal- 
maneser II., set ont on a western campaign... He 
conquered Damasens, and brought to his feet Sama- 
ria. Кош, and. Philistia, and made them tributary 
provinces of Assyria. The power of Syria was so 
broken by this campaign that she never recovered 
her former strength, nor thereafter proved so formi- 
dable an enemy of Israel, — Assyria's political power 
gradnally receded toward the Tigris: and the two 
kingdoms of Isracl and Judah were left free to x- 
pand until they reached the limits of the Solomonic 
kingdom. | 
The Last Century of Assyria: After forty 
Years of Comparative peace and prosperity (753-743). 
the two Kingdoms heard a rnmor of the approach of 
Assyrian hosts, Tizdath-pileser HI. (Pul) crossed 
the Euphrates: and hne reconnts "nineteen districts 
of the city of Папи, together with the towns in 
their cirenit, situated on the sea of the setting sun 
[the Mediterranean], which in their faithlessness had 
joined faith with Azariah. I restored to the terri- 
In another fragment it 
is stated. that this was “Azariah the Judean.” In 
his list of Kings paying tribute are found Hiram of 
Tyre. Rezon of Damaseus, and Menahem of Sanmria 
(II Kings xv. 19). In one of these campaigns. at 
the end of a two years? siege, Damascus fell (732 
n. C.). and Samaria likewise experienced the venge- 
ance of the Assyrian king. One of the king's 
records says: “Pekah, their king, they overthrew; 
Hoshea, I appointed over them” (compare IL Kings 
xv. 80). In à list of petty tributary kings of the 
"ust Coast of the Mediterranean. sea. Tiglath-pileser 
mentions Ahaz of Judah. In all, this monarch of 
Assyria mentions in his fragmentary annals three 
kings of Isracl and two kings of Judah. 
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The nest definite. statement relating to the Old 


Testament is found in the records of Sargon I. In 
the first vear of his reign (222 nc.) he 


says: “The city Samaria I besieged, 
27. 20 of its inhabitants I carried away 
captive: fifty chariots in it I took for 
myself: but the remainder [of the people] ] allowed 
to retain their possessions.” "Phe depopulated terri- 
tory мах repepatlated, according to his own records 
as Well as these of the Old Testzunent (II Kings 
хун ш by the importation of peoples. from several 
tarden countries; — Thiscembination of Stränge races 
гше the basis ef the later Samaritans. This Sar- 
vot II.. mentioned, but once in the Old Testament 
(deus XX. II. Was a shrewd and powerful monarch. 
Jl eurricd outa success fil campaign against Ashdod 
of Philistia, as one of the chief cities involved ina 
wide spread coalition to throw off the yoke of As- 
купі compare Jsa. XXXix.). Phe foe was completely 
routed: aud Sargon proceeded to Babylon and com- 
picted his victory. 

Upon the death of Sargon II. (705 K. C.). his sen Sen- 
па Неь ascended the throne. His tirst movement 


Records of 
Sargon 11. 


afeeting Palestine occurred. in 701 
Sennach- r.c.: and he gives an admirable reconi 
erib. of the whole campaign, He pressed 


{ forward from Nineveh to the Mediter- 
Danesn Sea. and thence down the eoast-line to Philis- 
Where he encountered. determined resistance, 
Ji overran the lind of Judah. captured forty-six of 
o rene fortresses, ind carried etf 200,150 captives, 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, was shut ip din Jerusalem. 
Too нана Libnah were taken after siege, and the 
Poo pikurally of Judah appeared on the scene. Sen- 
нает met, and Claims to have defeated. their 
en rm. but apparently took noadvantage of his 
Stragely enough, Sennacherib’s next state- 
is totheeifeet that Hezekiah sent tribute, ete., 
after him 10 Nineveh. No mention is made of any 
disaster orof lis return. It is interesting in this cou- 
eetien to note that; although Sennachierib. reigned 
Twenty years after this (to 6S1), he records no fur- 
ier movements toward the west, In a Babylonian 
chronicle it is recorded. that “Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria. Was murdered by his own son in an insur- 
tection“ (compare Isa; xxxvii; 38). As a result of 
iis aurprising, Esarhaddon seized and held the throne, 


газо 21. 1 fr. . 221 G1 14> GGN 2122 «-_ 

In a list of twenty-two vassal kings on the Medi- 
Tann coast, Esarhaddon mentions Manasse of 
Judah. His son and successor, Assurbanipal (668- 
096 anc), likewise mentions the same king in his list 
of vassals. In 647 a general revolt against the king 
ef Nineveh probably included. Manassch, who was 
carried to Babylon (II Chron. xxxiii. 11-13). Upon 
his sulnnission he, like Nechoof Egypt, was restored 
to his throne. This closes the contact between А & 
syria and Judah, and leaves upon the known doeu- 
ments of Assyria the names of ten kings of Ixracl and 
Jndah. * : 

The New Babylonian Period: The great. 
founder of the new Babylonian empire was Nebu- 
ehadnezzar, . The inseriptions amply confirm the 
оч Testament pictures of his greatness and devo- 
ton to the gods of his land. He was a shrewd gen- 
стай a wise administrator, and a world-wide con- 
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Assyriology 
Astarte | 


queror and ruler. Babylon was his throne, and the 
civilized world his realm. The captive Jews were 
his subjects, and served as his menials and vassals, | 
The close of his forty-three years? reign was fol- 
lowed bya period of anarchy. until Nabonidus (555- 
38 anch the kast king of the declining Babylonian 
monarchy, secured the throne. 

The rise of Cyrus in the East presented a new prob- 
lm. Tribes, peoples, and kingdoms fell before him 
until he reached the walls of Babylon. Is popula- 
tion, Weary of neglect during the reign of Naboni- 
dus as well as of his faithiessness to the great vods 
of the city, threw wide open the city gates to wel- 
come the advent of so benevolent and liberal a ruler. 
Cyrus paid his devotions tothe gods of the land, and 
implored them to aid and promote his plans. Cyrus’ 
decree; authorizing the Jews ta return to Jerusalem, 
was in full accordance with the general policy in- 
aucurated throughout his realm—a policy designed 
in every way to conciliate his subjects. 

Other Points of Contact: In addition to this 
vast mass of historical data illustrative of the Old 
Testament, there is found much valuable material, 
The wcheological facts of the Old "Testament are in- 
vested with a new interest: the geography of those 
old lands is now a new theme; the chronology of 
Israel's history, always difficult, has lost some of its 
uncertainties; and the ethnography of the carly set- 
tements has already become a fascinating study. 
The linguisticand exegetical value af the cuneifarm | 
documents is far beyond the most sanguine expecta-, 
tions of scholars, Altogether the science of Assyri- 
ology has opened up to the student of the Old Tes- 
tamenta new world which he must explore before 
he can appreciate many of its most interesting parts. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: For discoveries: Botta, Monument de 

Nini, 18457005. Layard, Nineveh aid Its. Retina, 185405 

Nineveh and Babylow IS: Loftus, Chaldica and Susiana, 

1857: G. Smith, Алуан Discoveries, 18/750; 24pusqgrabungen 

ia Seinlsehirli, 18%: J. P. Peters, V/, 159% Өх; Rassan, 

Asshar sud the Land of Nimrod, S897: Rogers, History 
"of Babylonia and Assyria, 9801, i. 1318. em Monuments 

relative to the Old. Testament: J. F. MeCurdy, History. 

Prophecy, and the Монтен. 24-190); savee, Higher 

Crib aud the Moiciincats, 1594; F. Vigouroux, La 

Bille ct les Découvertes Moderucs, tli ed., 1889; Ball, Light 

from the East, SW; Prices The Monuments aud the Old 


Testacaut, dd ед. Wes Schrader, Die Keilinsehriften und 
das A. T. 2d edi, 1901s Delitzseh, Babel uid Bibel, 102, 


J. ЈК. IL M. P. 
ASTARTE WORSHIP AMONG THE HE- 
BREWS = č Astarte Зл 21. Phenriciciknn IAI of thea- 


Astarte as a Sphynx. 
(Frem Vries d'Avennes, ** Histoire de l'Art FExxptien.“) 


primitive Semitic mother-goddess, out of which the 
most important of the Semitic deities were devel- 
oped. She was known in Arabia as ^ Athtar,” and in 
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Astrology 


Babylonia as “ Ishtar." Mer name appears in the 
Old Testament (I Kings xi. 5: H Kings xxiii. 13h as 


„ Ashtoreth.” a distortion of * Ashtart.” made after 
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Astarte as the Goddess af Love. 
(Fr. un Bali, °° I. Zu from the Кам”) 


the analogy of * Bosheih? (compare. Jastrow, in 
“Jour, Bibl Lit." xiii. 98, note). Solomon is said to 
have built a high place to her near Jerusalem, which 
was removed during Jostah’s reform (I Kings xi. 5. 
35; II Kings xxiii. 159. Astarte is called in these pas- 
sages “the abomination of the Zidonians,” because. as 
the inscriptions of Tabnith and. Eslimunazer show, 
she was the chief divinity of that city (see Hotfimann, 
“Phonizische Inschriften,” 57, and “C. I. &.“ No. 
3). In Phenician coun- 
tries she was the female 
counterpart of Baan and 
wis no doubt worshiped 
with hiu by those He- 
brews who at times he- 
came his devotees. This 
is proved by the fact that 
Baalim and Ashtaroth 
аге used several times 
(Judges x. 6; J Sam. vii. 
4. xil. 10) like the As- 
syrian “ilani n ishitazati " 
for “gods and 
desses.” 

Astarte, wherever wor- 
shiped, was a goddess 
of fertility and. sexual 
love. A trace of this 
among the Hebrews ap- 
pears in Deut. vii. 13, 
xxvii. 4. 18. where the 


lambs are called the 
*ashtarot " of the flock. 
Itis usually assumed that 


Astarte Worship was 
always а foreign cnlt 
among the Hebrews; 


but analogy with the de- 
velopment of other Sem- 
itie deities, like the Phe- 
nician Baal, would Jead 
to the supposition that 
Astarte Worship before 
the days of the Prophets 
may havesomewhat prej- 
udiced that. of Үнүн. 
The problem is a difficult. one. the references to the 
cult in the Old Testament being so few and so vague. 
The reaction against Baal and Astarte, inaugurated 


Astarte With Dove. 


(From я Phenician terra cts in the 
Musee du Louvre, Paris.) 


god > 
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by the Prophets, had a profound. effect upon the 
moral life of Ismel (see * Jour, Bibl. Lit.” x. 72-91; 
Budde, 7 Religion of Israel? ch. ii. - V.). Jeremiah 
(vii. 1%: xiiv. 17. 13) and Ezekiel (viii. 14) attest vari- 
ous forms of this worship in their time, which may 
refer to a direct importation from Babylonia. The 
sacrificial use of swine's blood (Isa. Inv. 4, 1x vi. 3) 
may bea reference toa form of the cult similar to that 
known in Cy pros. where swine were sacred to Astarte 
(Jour, Bibl. Lit.“ x. 24. and” Hebraica" X. 45. 47). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : E. Meyer, 1 ur. in Roscher, Le өп der 

Griechischen M Romischen M ⁊i ;: Barton. in 

JI. braied.-ix. I LI-IU D. X. I-74: idem. Neinifie Origins, ch. 


vij: W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, Index. - 
Kee also ASHTOPBETH. 
G. A. D. 


J. JH. 

ASTI: Town in the provinee of Alessandria, 
Haly, on the left bank of the Tanaro; population 
32.000, Although now of no great importance, in 
the Middle Ages Asti was a center of commerce and 
the capital of one of the most powerful repubtics of 
northern Ик. Owing to the relative freedom that 
prevailed in Asti, the major part of the French Jews 
expelled in 1322 by Charles IV. (compare Isidore 
Löb, in * Griitz—Jubelschrift.” pp. 39 ef sq.) took ref. 
uve there, and adopted the French ritual called (from 
the initials of Asti, Fassano, and Monclavo, where it 
is employed) "~ Rite Afm,” which has been retained 
to the present day. The eighteenth of Ivyar is es- 
pecially celebrated in Asti, on which day hymns 
composed by Joseph Conzio are recited, A special 
Seder for Passover evening service for Asti was writ- 
ten by Elia Levi. 

Asti was the birthplace of ininy Jewish scholars, 
Įmanoma whom were: Isaac Santon d'IHTugeli (1576), 
Judah b. Jacob Poggetto (sixteenth century). Elijah 
b. David Finzi (1643), Joseph b. R. Gehereseia Con- 
zio and Joab b, Isaac Gallico (seventeenth century), 


David Mordecai Terracina (nineteenth century). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, (Greseh. der Juden. Sd ed. viii. 70: 
Luzzulto, Мере b-Mualizor Minhag Bene Roma, p. «i 
Zunz, Nit us. p. 64. . 
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ASTRAKHAN: Capital of the government of 
the same name in Russia, situated on the left bank 
of the Volga, about sixty miles from the Caspian 
sea. It is generally supposed to have been built 
near the site of Ari, (or ИЙ), the ancient capital of 
the Ске лола з= ; 

The only fact known concerning the Jews of AS- 
trakhan, from the destruction of the kingdom of 
the Chazars by Prince Svvatoslay of Russia (969) to 
1804. is that Jewish merchants carried on a consider- 
able trade there. | 

In 1804 Emperor Alexander I., by the “Regula 
tions" of Dec. 9. permitted Jewish agriculturists, 
artisans, ete., to settle in the province of Astrakhan; 
but the Jaw was repealed under Nicholas I. in 1825. 

In 1883, probably as a result of the May Laws. 
the authorities of Astrakhan issued an order hence- 
forth limiting to three days the sojourn in the city 
of all Jewish merchants not of the first gild. The 
Christian merchants applied to the governor, urging 
him. in the interests of the commerce of Astrakhan, 
to repeal the order. They showed that the sales of 
fish to Jews amounted to more than five million 
rubles a year: that the Russian importers numbered 
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not mere than 5 per cent; that the Jews bought 
large quantities of special Kosher fish called 7Jew- 
ish fish.” which could not be sold to any one else; 
and that without the Jews the busmess of Astrakhan 
would be ruined. The governor extended the time 
limit forthe Jewish merchants ton month, but many 
af them had already left the city. Phe price of tish 
tell St per cent, and many of the Astrakhan fish 
merchants were ruined (7 Ha-Zetirali;" 1883. No. 23). 

In the city of Astrakhan the births among Jews 
were 4% males and 62 females in 1897; deaths, 28 
majes. БЭ females: the excess of births over deaths 
being 0. While that in the general population was 
bar 6 percent, The gencral death-rate was 45 per 
паха. while that of the Jews was but 27 per 
letan.  Themarrhiges auong Jews numbered 13. 

In IS99 the Jewish population of Astrakhan was 
1.522 in a total population of 117,772. The Jewish 
репой in the whole government, including the 
In addition, there were 15 Karaites 
ii the city. and 10 in the government (7 Pamyatmaya 

ii. 1900). 


© V. Wiss ]. 665. 


Neivhha Astrakhanskot Gubernii. 
Torte ure two synagogues: one for the Ashkena- 

tu. the other forthe Sephardim. The rabbi of both 

syrugogues Is Boris Moisejevieh Schucher. 


, iV: Pamyatnayd Ruishka Astrakhansket Gu- 
Perdis dx, 1900, 
H. R. 


ASTROLOGY.-— Biblical. See ASTRONOMY, 
PUL AL. 

-In the Apocrypha and in the Talmud: 
Noster Bese Oan ilsa. xlvii. 13), which the Greek 
Position renders “astrologers,” nor omm (Dan. ii. 
Tite. the technical designation for the Chaldean 

casters Of horoscopes, nor x255 131 

Ter- (Dan. iil. 27). explained “astrologers” 
minology. (Cant. R. to vii. 9), is found in ancient 
Jewish traditions. Even the Hebraic 
nn." star-guzer“ (Isa xlvii; 13). occurs 
in the commentaries on the Talmud. ‘The cus- 
EOV NAMES are DONGEN (^ ast rolo ger“) in Pal- 
чинап and Nd (“Chaldeans”) in Dabylonian 
SEs es pressions originating in the Greco-Roman 
werd, where Хабаши and “Chaldaei” are found 
5 carly as the beginning of the common ега, exclu. 
Aiy applied to astrologers, Whether any etymo- 
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losieal relation exists between abi PIN alu]. and the 


appeilatiaar P230. ог PION. a word used in connec- 


lien with the Egyptian rulers (nyn3 *3 336NN. Sotah . 


UU and identical in meaning, can not be detinitely 


плетене. The art itself goes by the mame of 
SSTOON (Astrologin). 

These foreign terms suflice to show that the * Chal- 
dean science” was not introduced into Judea direct lv, 
but through the medium of syncretic 
Hellenism. wherein, in the course of 
centuries, it met with an ever-widen- 
ing acceptance, The Sihylline Books 
praise the Jewish nation beeause it “does not medi- 
late on the prophecies of the fortunc-tellers, magi- 
cians, and conjurers, nor practise. Astrology, nor 
seck the oracles of the Chaldeans in the stars” (iii. 
Fo: and Josephus censures the people for ignoring 
the visible signs and indications foreskadowing the 
destruction of the Temple (B. J.” vi. 5, $3). There 
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were actually no Jewish astrologers either in the 
Holy Land or in Babylonia; and the art, together 
With those who practised it, was condemned, al- 
though its reality was as hte questioned then as it 
was by the rest of the world up to the seventeenth 
century. It was indeed considered. of celestial ori- 
gin, and as having been revealed to mankind by the 
rebellious angels. Barakel (Rakiel: Greek text) 
taught star-gazing: Kokabel (the Star of God), As- 
trology; Shehakeel, the science of the clouds; Arkiel 
(the Earth of God), the simis of the earth; Samsiel 
(the Sun of God), the signs of the sun; and Scuricl. 
Sabriel (the Moon of God), the signs of the moon 
(Enoch viii. 3): | 
The admiration for Astrology was due not so much 
to its importance for reckoning times and scasons— 
although as such held in high esteem—as to its sup- 
posed. power of forecasting the future. Enoch or- 
dained the jubilees, year-weeks (7 Jahrwochen Py 
months, Sabbaths (weeks), and days, and “ail that 
Was, that is; and that will be he saw as in a Vision, 
even the destiny of the children of man from gener- 
ation to generation to the Judgment Day: every- 
thing he foresaw and apprehended, inscribing his 
testimony upon the earth for the benefit of mankind 
and all their posterity ” (Jubilees iv. 
Chro- 19). According to the same book (viii. 
nology and 3), such prediction is inscribed upon: 
Astrology. the rocks. The sanie view, withaJew- 
ish monotheistic coloring, is expressed 
in the rabbinical legend, according to which God 
showed to Adam all the future generations, inclu- 
ding their scribes, scholars, and leaders (Ab. Zarah 
94). Abraham, the Chaldean, bore upon his breast 
a large astrological tablet on which the fate of every 
man might be read; for which reasou—according to 
the hagegacist—all the kings of the East and of the 
West congregated every morning before his door in 
order to seek advice. It is to this tablet that the 
words (Gen. xxiv. 1), “the Lord had blessed Abra- 
ham in all things,” are said to allude (Tosef., Kid. 
v. 13; B. B. 16/0). Abraham himself saw in it that 
he would have no second son, but God said unto 
him, “Away with your astrology; for Israel there 
is no planet!” (Shab. 1564). Elsewhere it is declared 
that Abraham was not an astrologer at all, but a 
prophet, Inasmuch as only those beneath the stars 
could be subject to their influence; but that Abra- 
ham was above them (Geu. R. xliv. 12). It is also 
stated that Joab refused to join the conspiracy of 
Absalom. because he had seen David's favorable 
nativity (Sanh. 4% and elsewhere). 
Like the Assyrio- Babylonian monarchs, who re- 
ceived from their astrologers a monthly forecast of 
coming events (Isa. xlvii. 13 and cunei- 
Astrology. form inscriptions; .., Rawlinson, 
in “Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western 
the Roman Asia," iii. 51), the Koman emperors 
Empire. believed in the all-powerful influence 
of the stars upon the destinies of man 
and nature. Tiberius wasa muster in tlie art of cast- 
ing a horoscope, and regulated all his actions in ac- 
cordance with his astrolovical deductions (Josephus, 
An.“ xviii. 6, € 9). The Roman empire boasted а 
complete system of Chaldeo-Greck literature, which 
was zealously cultivated by the members of the 
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astrological schools: all public and private life being 
under the infuence of these pseude-prophets, who 
received substantial rewards in gold. 

These conditions are reflected in the parables of 
the Talmud, whieh vividly illuminate the astrolog- 
ical belief from every point of view. Jethro advises 
Moses ( Mek.. Үйгө, Amalek. 2) to select. the men 
whom he wishes to Cooperate with him by means 
of the mirror into which the kings are accustomed 
to faze. 

"А king who had no son said to his alterpiants. ° Buy pen and 
ink for miy son ^: and tlie people toek the King to Is it great as- 
trologer: for how embi he have ordered pen amit ink for his son, 
hv} he not beheld beforehand that he Was Te have ones The 
same applies to God, who foresaw that He would. at some future 
tue, sive Isracl the Теп (oen. R-i. 4). 

"The question is asked, ° Why did God proclaim His law ян 
fire and darkness (Pem, v. Ab, and net by the Hebt ef dav’ 
And the answer is give n in the forts of a parabiez ^A NE 
Whe Was a great astroboger, gave his sou in marrage, aml hung 
black enrtains before the bridal chamber. saying. °° I know that 
my son wilt net abide by bis nuptial premises longer than forty 
days: let not the people, in days to come, say Hiat an astrologer 
such os did not. Knew what Was to happen to his sen.> The 
astrologer is God, his son is Israel: and the bride is the Torah, 
by which Israel abede no kmger than forty days ‘from the 
revelation to the making of the golden calf) " (Pirke R. El. xli.). 

** 4 miler sentenced a man to death by fires but when he per- 
ceived by means of astrology that the condemned would beget 
a daughter destined te become the kings wife. he said, ° This 
man nust be saved for his daughter's sake, Thus did God 
save Abraham from the Hery furnace, because of Jacob (ILA. R. 
xxxvi. 4). 


"A man to When а son was born was met by an astrologer | 


whe, on seeing the child, declared that he Was destined to be- 
cone а bandit-ehief tapyeAnotas) and must be put out in the 
desert. The father of the child refused. until the astrologer's 
father told him to de just as his son had ordered. The father 
of the astrologer іх God ; the astrologer іх Sarah: the child is 
Ishmael: and the father of the child is Abraham” (Deut, R. iv 
5, referring to Gen. ххі. 10-12). 

When Pharaoh made Joseph vicc-regent. his as- 
trologers asked, Would you elevate this slave, pnr- 
chased for twenty pieces of silver, to 
be ruler over us?“ and Pharaoh an- 
swered, 5I see the colors of rulership 
| in him? (Setah 36), Here, as else- 
Where, colors play an important part in Astrology, 

In reference to a request of King Solomon for labor- 
ers on the Temple, Pharaoh directed his astrologers 
to select workmen who were to die within the year 
and send them to the Jewish monarch, who, however, 
seeing the ruse through the medium of the Holy 
Spirit, sent them back again clad in shrouds (Pesik. 
v. 34a). 

Mesha, king of Moab, asked his astrologers, 
am Tunable to vangnish the Je ws? and they an- 
swered, “Because of the ейн nr Abraham, who 
was ready to sacrifice his own am“; Whereupon the 
king did ‘likewise (h. ii. 1347). 

When a pagan wanted to buy a slave. he first con- 
sulted an astrologer, It was through this art that 

the wife of Potiphar learned that she 


Court As- 
trologers. 


"Why 


As- Was to have a хоп by Joseph: and it 
trological was for this reason that she regarded 
Errors. him with favor. It was an error, 


however: for the prognostication re- 
ferred to her daughter, who subsequently became 
Joseph's wife (Gen. R. Ixxxv. 2. INNN vii. 4). 
Pharac^'s astrologers perceived that the mother 
of the fu. re redeemer of Israel was with child, and 
that this redeemer was destined to suffer punish- 
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ment through water. Not knowing whether the re- 
deemer was to bean Israclite or an Egyptian. and 
being desirous to prevent the redemption of IST ell. 
Pharaoh ordered that all children born henecforth 
should be drowned, but when the Egyptians remon- 
strated against this edict. he restricted it to Israclitish 


infants. But the astrologers erred in their dedne- 
tions; for the reference was to the waters of Meribah 


(Num. хх. 13). and not to the Nile (Ех. К. i. 18; 
Sanh. 1014;-compare also Ber. 4). 

The conviction that the astrologers could control 
the planets prevailed every where among the nations 
of antiquity. Thus Haman regulated the time for 
the extinction of the Jews by means of astrological 
calenlations (Pirke R. El. I.). A barber, who was 
also an astrologer, perceived that the Jews would 
shed his blood: consequently he murdered 80 or, 
according to some, 300 0f those who visited him pro- 
fessionally. But he erred; for the reference was to 
the blood which he was to lose at circumcision on 
his conversion to Judaism (Yer. Ab. Zarah ii. 414). 

The astrologers were wont to sit at the entrance 
to the harbors and predict how every parcel of mer- 
chandise would be disposed of (Eccl. 
R. i. 14; Маг. Рап Aherim to Esth. 
iii. 7, ed. Buber. p. 16). They could 
determine by lot under what planet 
and in what month and on what day a people was 
to be attacked (Sanh. 95v). On one occasion they 
prophesied to a non-Hebrew that his fortune would 
fall into the hand of a pious Jewish Sabbath ob- 
server. The fortune was thereupon invested in a 
diamond and worn by the possessor; but it fell into 
the water and was later found by a Jew in the stom- 
ach of a fish that he had bought for the Sabbath 
meal (Shab. 1194). An astrologer predicted of a 
new-born male infant that he w as destined to bec ome 
a thief; for which reason the mother always kept the 
head of the child covered in order that 7 the fear of 
the heaven be upon him,” and admonished him con- 
stantly to pray for divine grace. In spite of all, the 
covering fell from his head upon one occasion, after 
he had grown to manhood and had attained to the 
dignity of a teacher of the Law, and he fulilled the 
sinister prediction by plucking and devouring the 
fruit of a tree which did not belong to bim (Shab. 
1565) Another teacher of the Law declined. the 
proffered position of head of the school. because a 
Chaldean had. predicted that he should occupy the 
chair for only two years; and this proved true, when 
he finally accepted the position twenty-two years 
later (Ber. 647). Two students of the Talmud went 
out to fell timber, aud an astrologer declared. that 
they would never return; but they were saved be- 
canse of a benevolent action which they performed 
(Yer. Shab. vi. SZ). An astrologer becaine a proselyte 
and consequently abandoned his art; but he relied 
on God, and in a critical moment he was saved (.). 

To resist the influence of the “Wisdom of the 

Orient“ was not an easy task. Néver- 

Talmudists theless there was but one teacher of 
and the Talmud, Samuel. of Babylonia 
Astrology. (about 250), who became an adept in 
Astrology, and even he, quoting the 

words (Deut. xxx. 12), “It (the Law] is not in the 
heavens,” says, "Torah can not go together with 
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the ait that studies. the heavens” (Deut. R. viii. 6). 
similar remark is made by the jabVionian Jose of 
Huzal: " We are not permitted toappeal to the Chal- 
deans, for it is written (Deut. xvii. 13). '"' hou shalt 
he perfect with the Lord thy God `”? (Pes. 113%). In 
aecordance With Jer. X. 2isamother declaration by R. 
Johanan, the Рип amora, to the etfect that 
*ihere are no planets for Israel, but only for the na- 
tions which recognize the validity of astrology.” 
This opinion is shared by Rab (Abba Arika, Shah. 
Dn. These utterances, however, do not go undis- 
puted: and it may be added that, more particularly 
during the Tourth century, The belief in the iuence 
of the constellations at conception and birth was gen- 
eral (os Every person had а particular star as a 
guardian spirit, With Which his fate was closely inter- 
woven, The stars of the proselytes were already 
witnesses of the revelation on Sinai (Shab. 1464). 
Animals have no stars, and are therefore more Hable 
to injury Shab. 354). On the other hand, every 
bladeof crass has its own particular star which bids 
it grow Gens R. X. 6). Causeless fear in man is a 
мин that his star sees danger (Meg. Зе). The first 
day of ines is concealed. from mankind in order 
that theintlnenceof one’s star may not be weakened; 
and the sening of one's star betokens that one's 
дей! is near (Ber, 595). Raba (lived 350) says, 
“Duration ef life. progeny, and subsistence are de- 
pendon upon the constellations” (M. K. 287). God 
tells Fi azar ben Pedat, an indigent teacher of the 
Tun. Yeu He would have tooverturn the world, 
Were fle torclease him ftom poverty. he having been 

born Bian unlucky hour (Таип. 25%). 
Tic tcs popular form of astrological superstition 
Sand one which still survives among uncultured 
people—is the selection of propitious 


Selection days. According to it, certain periods, 
of Days. years, months, days, mid hours are re- 


garded as lucky or unlucky. Akiba 

contends ашай the superstition that the year be- 
fone ihe jubilee isexceptionally blessed, The belief 
Is aio condemned that no business should be begun 
an The new moon, on Friday, or on Sabbath even- 
ing Sifre, Deut. 171: Sifra, Kedoshim, vi.: Sanh. 
hon Despite these authoritative doct rines, however, 
ап яппоппеешеш is found to the effect that it is 
dangerous to drink water on Wednesday and Friday 
evenings (Pes, 120), Samuel, teacher of the Law, 
physician, and astrologer, taught that it was danger- 
aus to Deed a patient on Monday, Tuesday, or Thurs- 
dav. becuse on the last-mentioned day Mars reigns 
atthe even-numbered hours of the dav, when demons 
have their play. It was considered equally dim ser- 
ons to undergo this operation on a Wednesday fiall- 
mg on the fourth, the fourteenth, or the twenty- 
fourth of the month, or on a Wednesday occurring 
within less than four days of the new moon. The 
Bew noon was likewise regarded as an unfavorable 
season for bleeding, as were also the third of the 
Month and the day preceding a festival (Shab. 1295). 
In consequence of religious anti-Biblical influences, 
“ome of these pasan views gradually acquired a 
Hebraic tinge. Of two horoscopes Which have been 
preserved, however, only the earlier bears a Jewish 
mp. On Joshua b, Levi's “tablets” (third century) 


U iS stated that men born on Sunday will be distin- 


guished. on Monday wrathful, on Tuesday wealthy 
and sensual. on Wednesday intelligent and enlight- 
ened. on Thursday benevolent, and 
Two Horo- on Friday pious: while those born 
scopes. on Saturday are destined to die on. 
00 that day. Only. four of these predic- 
tions are based upon the days of Creation; from 
which it would appear that the conclusions here are 
not those of Joshua b. Levi. but originated rather 
with Amoraim, who add other remarks. Rabbi 
Шашпа said to his pupils: "Go to the son of Levi. 
and tell hin that the fate of a person is not decided 
by the constellations of the day, but by those of the 
hour -in other words, it is not the birthday, but 
the natal hour. that decides. Those born while the 
sun rules in the heavens have a brilliant carcer be- 
fore them, and they will eat and drink of their own 
substance; but their secrets will be divulged, and 
they will never prosper by theft, Those born under 
the dominion of Venus are destined to wealth and 
sensual enjoyment, because fire is suspended on this 
star; While birth under the planet Mercury fore- 
tokens intelligence and enlightenment, Mercury be- 
ing the scribe of the sun. The hapless born under 
the reign of the moon, however, will suffer much 
sorrow; they will build and demolish, demolish and 
build, and they will cat and drink not of their own 
substance; but their secrets will be safe, and should 
they steal, they will escape detection. The plans of 
those born under the reign of Saturn will be des- 
troved; while the righteous or the charitable 
("хаа кп”) ore born under the reign of Jupiter 
(^ Zedek 7), and the shedder of blood under Mars; 
but this prognosticon, says Ashi, may also refer to 
surgeons and butchers (Shab. 1564). 

When the vernal equinox occurs during the hour 
of Jupiter, the power of the fruit-trees is broken; 
and when the winter solstice falls within this hour, 
the seeds of the field dry up. In this case, however, 
it is necessary also that the new moon should appear 
during the moon or Jupiter hour (Er. 564). Ап. 
eclipse of the sun is an evil omen for the nations, 
while an eclipse of the moon is a particular fatality 
for Isracl, Jewish reckoning of time being based 
upon the phases of this planet (Mck., Bo, i.; Suk. 
a: G. Brecher, Das Transcendentaie, Magie und 
Magische Heilarten im Talmud,” p. 157, Vienna, 
1850). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : G. Brecher, as above; I.. Low, Die Astrologie 

I» d den Juden, in Ben Chananja, 1883, vi. $01-408, 43] 34355 

idem, Gesamimclte Schriften, ed. T. Low, iil. 115-131, Szeg- 

Ain. 1590, 

J. SR. L. B. 
In Medieval Times: Astrology, called “hok- 
mat ha-nissayon? (wisdom of prognostication), in 
distinction from *hokmat ha-hizzayon " (wisdom of 
stur-scecing, or astronomy), Was practised by Jews 
throughout the Middle Ages, both as a professional 
art and asa science. Coming from the East, they 
were looked upon as heirs and successors of the 
Chaldeans, and, probably for this reason, were re- 
garded by the Occidental world as skilful masters of 
the art of Astrology; their supposed power over 
destiny filling the multitudes with awe and fear 
(Bédarride, “Les Juifs en France,” pp. 49, 454, note 
21: Basnage, “Histoire des Juifs,” iv. 1212; P. 
Cassel, “Juden,” in Ersch and Gruber’s “ Eneyc.? 
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pp. 16. 17; 52. note 78; 67. 
171. 224). 


notes 20 and 51; 115. 


Jewish cosmology in the Middle Ages, therefore, 


accords to Astrology a distinct place. ах may be 
learned fromthe “Sefer Yezirah.” v. 4. vi. 2-4. where 
the zodiac and the dragon as 7 the king” are repre- 
sented as cosnie factors; and from the astrological 
Baraita of Samuel, belonging to the 
beginning of the ninth century (Zunz. 
in Steinschneider, “Hebr. Bibl." 1862, 


Masters in 
Astrology. 


pp, 0266s 4.). 
and in the Book of Raziel. exhibitsa thorough knowl- 
edge of Astrology: and liturgical poetry. through 
Kalir and | 
Ibn Gabi- 38 
ral (“ Keter | 
Malikut”). 
wives it ree 
ognition (8. 
Sachs,“ Ha- 
Yonah.” i. 59- 
93; M. Sachs. 
"Die Reli- 
eise Poesie." 
1845. p. 250). 
Indeed. in the 
cighth and 


ninth eentu- 
ries, Jews 


were the Nó 
foremost 
masters in 
Astrology, 
Jacob ibn 
Tarik, called 
by Ihn Ezra 
an astrological 
authority, is 
recorded. by the 
same writer as hav- 
ing imported the as- 
tronomical tables of the 
Hindus to Bagdad under 
Almansur in 777 (CZ. D. M. 
G.” xxiv. 332-3). His contem- & 
porary was Mashallah, the famous 
court astrologer of Almansur and Ma- 
mun (about 800). some of whose works 
Ibn Ezra translated from the Arabic into 
Hebrew (Steinschneider, “ Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 599- 
603). Another Jewish astrologer of note was Sahl b. 
Bishr al- Israeli in 820, called also Rabban al-Tabari, 
* rabbi of Tabaristan," whose astrological works still 
exist partly in the original, and were translated into 
Hebrew and Latin (%. pp. 603-607; dei. in 7 Jew. 
Quart. Rev.“ xiii; 108-109). Ibn Ezra mentions 
also as the greatest Jewish astrologer Andrnzagar 


* 
st} 


f- 
2 
r- 


Td 
м. 


ben Zadi Faruk. probably a Persian. (Steinschnei- 


der, in Monatsschrift.“ 1884, p. 479: idem. 7 Hebr. 
Uebers.” p. 854, note 545). As a matter of fact, 
most of the works on Astrology, composed. by 
Mohammedan scholars—thiose ascribed. to Ptolemy, 
and those of Abu Maashar, Al-Nabisi, and Abu al- 
Rijal—were translated by Jews into Hebrew and 
partly into Spanish (Steinselmeider, “Hebr. Ue- 
bers.“ pp. 525-578). or they composed. compendi- 


Afterward. the Cabala, in the Zohar 7 


Моны йы r 


* 7 „бы? um 
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(Eren “ Ma'ase Tobia," 1707.) 


ums of such, writing under their own names as 
© Astrologers. 

Thus, Shabbethal Donolo, 913-970. acquired fame 
both as physician and astrologer: and his commen: 
tary on the “Sefer Yezirah“ is declared. by him te 
be the result of extensive astrological studies (Gritz, 
Gesch. der Juden,” HL 292 ef xq. Abraham b, 
iyya. the great mathematician and astronomer of 
Barcelona, of the twelfth cemtiry, was also if he. 
lever in Astrology. and intended to write a work on 
it: though, on account of its hypothetical character, 
he would not accord it the rank of a scienee (see his 
»Zurmt ha-Arez.” Introduction; ара Fretnann’s In. 
troduction to " Hegyon ha-Nefesh 7), 

Abrahain ibn Ezra was the mos: 
enthusiastic follower — and 
propagandist of Амт 
gy. Which he calls “z 
sublime science.” 

Besides transla 
ting Mashallahi- 

"Questions" 

and anothet 
. work of this 
authoron the 
eclipse of the 

moon fron: 
the Arabie 
into He- 


tions.” "Nen 
tences of the 
Constella 
tions.“ Resh- 
it Поктар" 
(Beginning 
of Wisdom.. 
S$ Book of the 
World,” 2 
treatise on 
the “Planets.” 
a treatise on 
the 7Lu- 
minaries. ^ 
one on the “Causes” (C Ha-Teamim i. 
© and finally a horoscope, see Steinsehnei 
der. “Berlin Cat. Hebr. MSS.” pp. 136- 
150; “Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 600 cf sg.: Rosin. in 
Monatsschrift.“ 1818. p. 250). He often refers to 
Astrology in his Bible commentaries. To bim heaven 
with its constellations is 7 tlie book of life.” in which 
man's destiny is written, and against which there is 
recourse to God as “the Almighty.” who overrules 
all these influences (commentary to Ps. 1ХЇХ. 29. 
Gen. xvii. 9; Ex. vi. 3, xxxiii. 21; Rosin, Le. p. 251; 
Zunz. G. S.“ iii. 93). Abraham ben David of Pos- 
quieéres, in his critical notes to Maimonides’ ^ Yad. 
Teshubali; v. 5. also asserts the influence of the 
stars upon destiny, while contending that by faith 
in God man may overcome this influence, Jndali 


Ae 


of? Sw 


on 


N‏ کو 


C hacLevi(? Cuzari “iv. t. Abraham ibn Daud (7 Emu- 


nah Ramah.” p. S6: see Kaufmann, 7 Geschichte 
der Attributenleline in der Jüdischen Religionsphiio- 


, sophie des Mittelalters; p. 247. and Albo (Ikkarim, 
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iv. f could not free themselves altogether from the 
belief in the 7 decrees of the stars“; nor could Nah- 
manides commentary to Gen. i. 16; Lev. xxiii. o. 
and elsewhere), каде Arama (tÀARelat Vighal.” 
xaniv.. Introduction. to EX.), Solomon b. Adret 

(Responsa, No. 652), and others, As- 

The trolley was made the basis Gf Mes- 

Basis of sianie calculations in ahnost every 

Messianie century (хее Ibn. Ezra to Dan xi. 29; 

Cal- Abravanel, „ Maslunia“ Yeshavah”; 

culations. Azariah dei Rossi, " Meor Enayim." 

eh. XIiii.: Zunz, /..: Stetnschneider, 

„ liel Literatur.“ in Erseh and Gruber's “ En- 
eve p. HHL, notes КӨ, SI). 

Maimonides was the only anthority that opposed 
Arey energetically. He found it forbidden by 
the Paw jn the verse, * Ye shall not observe times " 
(Clo menu 7) Lev. xix. 26. in accordance with R. 
Ама, Sanh. 65% (7 Yad.” Akkum. xi. S). and de- 
лге it; Falinndical utterances notwithstanding, to 
he bordering on idolatry. “a disease, not a science, д 
tree under the shadow of which all sorts of supersti- 
tens thrive, and which must be npreoted in order 

to give way to the tree of knowledge 


Opposed ind the tree of life? (7 Letter to the 
пу Mai- Меп of Marseilles“; Steinschucider, 
monides, “Cat, Bodl.” со]. 1903; du, “Hebr, 


Uebers.” p. 931). However, the belief 

"wes trap) deeply rooted to be abandoned by the great 

оңу of thinkers (see Low, in " Ben Chananja,” 

DS рр. 10434). As the last important prominent 

een roof Astrology may be mentionca David 

he astronomer and historian, and friend. of 

.. „„ b Drahe, the contemporary of. Wallenstein, 

wise histarical work, ° Zemah David ^ (see intro- 

eoe te vel. ii.). lays great stress upon the juflu— 
pe o! The constellatioens upon history. 

Мати science dias abolished Astrology. Only 
пе заш ef congratulations, " Mazzal {ob " (Good 
iS a Survival of the old. belief, as is the rejec- 
vof eertain days in the week or the month for 
seis ero new ventures (sce. Shulhan ‘Aruk, 

Yorch Mah. 179. 2). 

ШИИ ЕР wy: Steinschneider, JHdisehe Literatur, in Ersch 
sd ES Kurye. pp. 441 4425 idem, Die Helráiselien 
.. % инн des Mittelalters, pp. IN. 20] 4640, 006, Nit, 
oh tm, teil: Hln, dn Jeans Quart, Ree. xiii. 07-109; Znnz, 
fe F. iii. ei : Sebmiedh Ntudicn h Hs , Relic 
Инхр хоре, pp. ARE Do, Vienna, 1869; L. Low, Die is- 
lth du der HBibliselu n, Tatuudischen und Nachtal- 
піч пен Zeit, in Ben Chetnatia, INF, pp. 401. 431 et sey.: 
иеп, %%] Nehiriften, ii.: Rosin. Die Ethik des Mai- 
пех, 18705. pr Get wa %%. in Monatsschrift, IA. pp. 
Hac .: senior Suchs, Ha-Yonah, i. 59-10, Berlin, 1851. 


d. . К. 
ASTRONOMY.- Biblical Data: Biblical As- 


ony, in the broad sense, includes the views taken 
in the books of the Bible of the position of the carth 
in the universe, phe designation of the stars, planets, 
tel stars. and the views held regarding them. 
Phe material for the subject, except so far as the 
Girth is concerned, is Very meager, dependence for 
the most part having to be placed on ambiguous 
references Chiefly in the poetical sections. In the 
present article the stars, planets, and fixed stars in 
zeneralatedealt with. (For the earth sim, and moon, 
wee CosMoGoNy, Sev, MOON.) The Sky. the abode of 
the stars, Is described as а “rakin” (ph. a plate); 
iatis, a rigid. broad, solid plate possessing a certain 
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thickness. According to (ien. i. 6, this rakiat was 
set in the midst of the waters; and it divided the 
waters above from those beneath, God "made ” 
it of matter already existing at the time of Crea- 
tion; that is, He did not "create 7 it at that time. 
The rakit’ representing the sky in Ezek. i. 22 re- 


sembled ice; therefore it is quite possible that the 


author of Genesis, like Ezekiel regarded the skv as 


being composed of solidified water or ice. Sucha 
sky. being transparent, wold permit the stars, which 
are located above its тапи, to be seen through it. 
The heavenly bodies, according to Gen. i. 16. were 
also made (not created) from existing material, after 
licht had come into existence, They . 
The Four were certainly made of the material of 
Elements light, just.as the vault of the sky 
in Genesis. was made ont of wateranaterial, and 
the human soul from air (Gen, ji. 7). 
and all things living upon earth from carth (Gen. i. 
24) AN these were made of the four elements, 
light (or fire), water, air, and carth; only those 
creatures Which subsist in air and water—that is, in 
other elements than those of which they аге com- 
posed—were created; while man, the image of God, 
although living on carth and being of the самі, was 
" created and made? (Gen, i. 26, 27; bnt see ii. 7). 
The stars were supposed to be living creatures, 
If the Оси passage (Judges v. 20) may be re- 
garded as other than a poetical figure, the stars 
“walk on the way "; they “come out? in the morn- 
ing. and "go in“ at night. Dy a miracle, sun and 
moon are made to stand suddenly still (Josh. x. 12). 


They fight from their courses like 
Stars warriors on. the march (Judges .); 
the Hosts the poct perhaps thinks of falling 


of Heaven. stars. In later times the stars are 
spoken of as “the hosts of heaven.” 
This conception is accurately paralleled among the 
Assvrians, kinsmen of the Hebrews, who likewise 
conceive of the stars as soldiers serving the god of 
heaven, Anu, and probably also the somewhat 
similar god Мір, whose abode was the planet 
Saturn. Барані (:) is compared in the Gilgamesh 
ере (tab. i. col 5, 28, 40; see Schrader, “K. B.” 
vi. i. 130 e£ seg.) with an army of Anu and falling 
stars or (tab. i. cols; 11, 33, 35; see . p. 120) with 
the army of Anu and. Ninib. The stars stand in 
God's presence, to the right and the left of His throne 
(J. K. xxii. 19; H Chron, xviii. 18); they serve Him 
(Neh. ix. 6; Ps. ciii: 21), and praise Him (Ps. ciii. 21), 
exlviii. 2). Like the kings of earth, they may be 
consigned by God's judgment to the nether world 
(Isa. xxiv. 21 e£ хед): and God will in future exc- 
cute judgment among them as among the nations of 
сат (ISI. XXXIiv. 4% xg.) Reverence is offered 
to them as living creatures, even in later times (Jer. 
vili. 2) and quite naturally upon the housetops 
(Jur. хіх. 13. xxxii. 29; Zeph. i. 5, in the same man- 
ner as the Assyrians worshiped the sim (Gilgamesh 
epic, iii. 2. 7 (15); Schrader, “K. B.” vi. 1, 146). | 
At the head of this starry host stands a “captain 
of the army 7 мул we Josh. v. 14: Dan. viii. 11); 
according to the passage in Daniel, he was the star 
highest in altitude as well. By this designation 
probably Saturn was intended, the farthest removed 
from earth and therefore the highest in the heavens, 


Astronomy 


and which is held by the Assyrians to be the 7 hell 
wether” of the flock. 
Ynwn: bence the frequent es pression 

„Captain nun of hosts ^ or “God of hosts” 
of Army." (Nin ‘APS. ХОЛ] "v indi- 
cates that He isthe дел leader of the 

heavenly array. According toa hater view. however 
(Zech. iv. 2, 10), the seven planets are evidently 
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This starry anny belongs to À 


termed the “seven eves of God" (mend, Attest. 


ob e} 
.) „э, 


mentliclie Religionssesch.” p. noter just as the 
planet Saturn was the eve of Ann. lord of heaven 


among the Babylonians. H would appear, there- 


fore, that they were no longer considered independent ' 


- mee 


beines, and of course the other stars likewise. This ; 
passage has probably по reference Whatever to the : 
seven-armed. candlestick of the Temple; and it has ; 


no connection with what the Hebrews may or may 
not have conceived сопсоти the planets. 

As regards the individual stars, current opinion 
holds today that four to six. perhaps seven, are 
named in the Old Testament. Sneh are: 7 Resil ^ 
(хоз. Isa. xiii. 10; Amos v. 8: Job ix. 9. xxx viii.. 
31i. understood generally to be Orion: “Kah " 
(. Amos Ze; Job J.). identical with Sinus or 
the Pleiades: “Ash” ог" Ау" (ony, CY. Job ix. 
9. xxxviii, 22), possibly the Great Bear, possibly the 
Hyadesor Pieiades; " Mazzarot " Md. Job xxxviii. 
32). either the Pleiades or Hyades, or possibly the 
Northern and Southern Crown. Another is men- 
tioned.” Hadre Teman 7 (qnn mn. Job ix. 9) but it 

is doubtful whether or not a constella— 

Individual tion is meant by this at all; see G. 

Stars. Holtmann, in Zeitschr. Alttestament- 

liche Wissenschaft,” ii. 107. who holds 

that Rexil is Orion: Kimm. Sirius; ‘Ayish. the Hy- 

ades; Mazzarot, the Pleiades: and that pan “vA ix 

to be amended to read rasnon (chambers of the 
Twins,” Gemini). | 

According to this view, all the fixed stars and con- 
stellations mentioned in the Old Testament would 
lie in one region of the stellar hemisphere; and ac- 
cording to Stern (Geiger’s “Jii. Zeit.“ im. 258). 
these, and. these only, are mentioned. because they 
serve to indicate the seasons of the calendar. These 
identifications, however, admit of no positive proof: 
fora discomected tradition сап hardly be considered 
a demonstration, The only case in which anything 
approaching proof ein be adduced is that of "Ash or 
‘Avish by means of the Talmudic word NAY. * yuta” 
Qnentioned with this star and perhaps etymologic- 
ally related. to it)—in Syriac. NY; in Arabic. my 
“rin "j—whicli would agree with the idea of the 
constellation of the Hyades, the “rain-stars.” It 
should then be punctuated to read ""ayush? (HolT- 
mamn). 

* Mazzarot," in Job xxxviii. 32, may perhaps, by 
comparison. with Job xxxvii, 9, where “ mezarim ? 
(pro is paralleled by 7 lieder " (van. chamber“). 
be explained as identical with * Hadre Teman” (chain- 
bers of the south) (Job ix. 9) or etymologically re- 
ferred tothe Assyrian * massarti" (Babylonian * maz- 
zartu а place where something is watched. But 
itis just as likely to be, as tradition already has it. 
a Variation of " nrazzalot " (moro. II Kings xxiii. 5) 
—a word also of nncertain meaning, varying as its 
explanations do between * planets.” “constellations 
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of the zodiac," and “stations of the moon." If the 
word were indisputably of Assyro Babyvlontin origin 
and related to 7 manzaltu" or "пахана, 7 citlier of 
the two latter significationis would. probably be the 
correct one. secing that nmnzaltu“ means 7 stand 7 


cor “station.” is also applied to Stars. and. like its 


synonym. manzazu. denotes probably some one or 
other of the zodiacal constellations. 
~ Kesib " remarkably enough. is found in the plural 
iu Isa. xiii. 10. where “the stars of heaven and its for 
their] kesilim ^ are spoken of. This is commonty 
translated “their Orions;" and is explained as mean 
ing “their larger constellations ^; bu the plural of 
such a proper name is very hard to miderstand - 
One would hardly speak of “the Siriuses "^ or “the 
Greater Bears? of the heavens. It is probably to be 
nnderstood asa кенеге term, поба proper name iil 
all. amd to be translated stars“ instead о" Олонх. 7 
A corollary herefrom would be that ""Avish cari 
- Kinah 7 would then also be generic names and net 
proper ones, à supposition which their exclusive oc 
currence in the singular would not disprove (compare 
the generic singulars in Isa. ХХХ. б), And when God, 
in Job xxxviii, 31 ef seg. Iis said to bind Kimah, oper 
Kesil and lead Ayish, these proper names may wer 
in reality mean nothing more than planets, meteors. 
or comets. and thus the word 7 Kesil " (fool) bea ne: 
inappropriate name for the vagrant comet, the revit, 
planet, orthe headlong meteor, It is true. however 
that difficulties would arise when considering thi 
“children of Ayish” and various other points ii 
connection with these manes; and altogether titi- 
remarkable plural of Kesil in Isaiah, with its usun’ 
translation, must remain a bone of contention, 
That“ nahash bariah " (cz. flying serpent ^: 
Isa. xxvii. Land Job xxvi. 13, denotes a constella 
tion. as has been claimed, rests upon no evidence. 
Of planets цв far as ascertainable with any deir 
of certainty, only two are mentioned. in the Oki 
Testament: Saturn. called by his Assyrian name 
"Révan" qv2)0 in Amos v. 26; and 7 Meleket. ha- 
Shamayimn " (eva noon). "tlie queen of heaven.” 
Jer. vii. 18. xliv. 17. 25 ete. That the 
latter means Venus is shown by the 
cakes which are said to have been baked. 
for her. Among the Assyro-Babylonians the cake- 
offerings were called “the bread of Ishtar” (Venus). 
It is usnally claimed that by the word “Hekel” 
(o n). "son of the morning," in Isa. xiv. 12. the 
morning star, or, wore correctly, one 


Planets. 


Helel, of the two morning stars. is meant: 
Morning. and the analogy with boa (to elit. 
Son of the ter”) seems to favor the view. Closely - 


considered, however, there is little 
foundation for the supposition, since Isaiah gives 
no intimation whatever that Helel is a star (Gunkel. 
Schöpfung und Chaos,” pp. 132 ef «4.1. 

The supposition that “Gad” ()) in Isa. Inv. 11 
means“ Jupiter "the god of Forume and that ” Meni” 
(3p). in the same verse, means * Venus" (if these 
readings be correct), rests upon mere hy pothesis. 

If it were not that the late-Hebrew name * Zedek ~ 
(рту = justice“) for Jupiter“ betrays. not an 
Assyro-Babylonian origin. but rather a late Jewish 
one—for among the Assyro- Babylonians Saturn is 
the star of justice—it might be accepted as an early 
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Jewish name for that planet: but to endeavor ta 
connect this with the Old. Testament proper names 
v Melehizedek " and 7 Adonizedek " is. to say the 
least. hazardons, | 

The Old Testament contains no more than the pre 
ceding concerning Hebrew Astronomy. Of Hebrew 
astrology before the Babylonian exile, it contains not 
a word: far the passage Isa. xlvii. 13, wherein as- 
Irelosers are evidently meant by “the astrologers, 
the star agers, the monthly prognosticators,” is re- 
garded by most seholars as post-exilic, This may 
perhaps iudicate that the ancient Hebrews possessed 
но gstralogy; at all events, what is known of the 
astrology of the later Hebrews shows Assyro- Baby- 
lonian influence, as is illustrated by the fact that 
Mercury, for instance, is called “the star.“ jnst as 
the Assyre Babylonians designate him Simply as 
“the planet.” 


FrbrreknarHY: Guukel]s recent. Commentary on Gen, (Хо. 
маск хеги- Mav be consatted gor incidental referenees to 
desl Astronomy: for the Babylonian views, see Jensen, 
N77, cher Babyhimier, Strashurg, 1800, passim; Jas- 


пем. Ih of Babylonia and Assyria, xx.-xxili.: Ep- 
i IRS, 2dstroneinésches aus Babylon, Freiburg, 
| tt, 

БАН. P. 3. 


- Inthe Talmud: Fhe study of the universe as 
a Whole мах, like all other sciences. in olden times, 
heal in closest connection with religion, and was 
cultivated in the interest of the latter. The star- 
“ond Wis fo the heathen an object of worship. but 
tee to the Jews, whether national or Hellenized. 
Wit this reverence there was connected a supersti- 
Don that the stars determined. the destiny af man. 

The computation of time also depends 

Ancient upon a knowledge of the heavenly 

Conception bodies; and this again was Closely con- 
of As- nected with religion, It is obvious, 
tronomy. therefore, that the Astronomy of the 
Talmndists could not be an independ- 
ent science any more than that of the Bahylonians, 
ile Egyptians. the Greeks, or af all other nations of 
antiquity or of the medieval ages: it wasa depart- 
ment of knowledge belonging to theology. Only 
hese data which are purely astronomical are dealt 
with here; for the rest see AstRonocy, CALENDAR, 
amd IDOLATRY. Nor can those cosmological speen- 
lations which were prevalent among all nations of 
antiquity be discussed in this article. 

The facts handed down form, however, anly a 
fraction of the astronomical knowledge of the Tal- 
mudists: for in their academies they touched upon 
scientific problems only so far as they related to re- 
sions questions, and exercised great reserve regard- 
ing their stellar Investigations, so as not to betray 
the secrets of the festival calendar, an important 
Privilege of the honse of the Palestinian patriarch 
und of his tribunal For these two reasons the fol- 
lowing acconnt will naturally give anly un inade- 
quate iden of the knowledge of Astronomy among 
the Jews during the first centuries of the common 
cT. Furthermore, these fragments do not emanate 
from one homogencous System, as they are the ac- 
cumulations of at least four centuries, and are trace- 
able to virions authors, Palestinian and Babylonian, 
amont? whom some were inclined to mysticism. 

The high value of astronomical knowledge is 


already demonstrated by the astronomical section of 
the Book of Enoch (about 22-80, as well as hy such 
sayings as those of Eleazar. Hisma abou: 100), a 

profound mathematician, who could 
Astronomy count the drops in the ocean” (Hor. 


a Re- 1a), and м ho declared that "ability to 
ligious — compute the solstice and the calendaris 
Study. the ^ dessert [auxiliaries] of wisdom `” 


(АҺ. їн. 1%), Among the sciences that 
Johanan ben Zakhai mastered was а knowledge of 
the solstices and the calendar; če.. the ability to 
compute the courses of the sun amd) the moon (Suk. 
254) Later writers declare that “to him who can 
compute the course of the sun and the revolution of 
the planets and neglects toda кө, may be applied the 
words of the prophet (Isa. v. 12), ° They regard not 
the work of the Lord. neither consider the operation 
of his hands.’ To pay attention to the course 
of the sun and to the revolution of the planets is a 
religious injunction; for such is the import of 
the words (Deut. iv. 6), “This is vour wisdom and 
your understanding im the sight of the nations” 
(Shab. Т5”). | 
Despite the general importance and religions sig- 
nificance attached to Astronomy in the Holy Land, 
no scientific discoveries were made there. Astro- 
пошса] observatories and instruments are nowhere 
mentioned, unless among. the latter are included a 
chart illustrating the various phases of the moon (R. 
II. ii. 8). and a sort of telescope for the cileulation 
of air-line distances (7mezofot," Yer. Er. v. 227: 
Shefofcret.“ Bab. Er. 43% The starry heavens 
of Palestine interested the Jews, indeed, as creations 
of God, as means to determine the 
No holidays: hut. fora better knowledge 
Scientific of them the Jews were undoubtedly 
Discoveries indebted to the Bubylonians and their 


іп Pal- Helenie pupils, as evidenced by the 
estine. foreign term * gematria,” used to des- 


ише the computation of the calen- 
dar. Possibly this word represents a transposition 
of ;paunaztia = “arithmetic, mathematics” (Sachs, 
" Beiträge,” ii. 24)—72 sister science of astronomy 
from the carliest times, but destined as the mathe- 
matical element to obtain adequate importance only 
in later periods” (Pauly-Wissowa, 7 Healencyklopi- 
dic der Classischen. Alterthimswissensehiaft;" 1831, 
ii.). Most of the observations of a scientific nature 
were transmitted by Samuel (250), who attended the 
schools of the Babylonians, and who claimed to pos- 
sess as exact A knowledge of the heavenly regions 
as of the streets of his own city. Nchardea. Certain 
rules must nevertheless have existed: for the pa- 
triarch Rabban Gamaliel (about 100), who applied 
the above-mentioned Minar tablets and telescope, 
relied for authority upon such as had been trans- 
mitted by his paternal ancestors (Yer. R. H. ii. 58%; 
Bab. R. II. 25). | 
As in the Bible, so also in the Тайип, heaven and 
earth designate the two borders of the universe. 
The former is a hollow sphere covering the earth. 
It consists, according to one authority, of a strong 
and firm plate two or three fingers in. thickness, al- 
Ways lustrous and never tarnishing, Another tan- 
naitic authority estimates the diameter of this plate 
as one-sixth of the sun's diurnal journey; while 
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another, a Babylonian, estimates it at 1.000 para- 
Sings. According to others, the diameter of the tir- 
manent is equal to the distance covered in 50 or 500 
years ; and this is true also of the carth and the large 
sa > Tehom 7) upon which it rests (Yer. Ber. i. 27; 
Tarz. Yer. Gen. i. 6) The distance of the firma- 
ment from the earth is a journey of 200 years—a 
distance equivalent to the diameter of the firma- 
ment, through which the sun must saw its way in 
order to become visible (Ver. Ber. i. 27, het.: Pes. 


93.3. The firmament, according to some, consists 
of fire and water, and, according to 
Con- «others, of water only: while the stars 


ceptions of consist of fire (Yer. Ro II. ji. 5Sa). 

Heaven . Fast and west are at. least as far re- 

and Earth. moved from cach other as is the tir- 

manent. from the earth (Таша. 32%. 
Heaven and carth * Kiss each other? at the horizon; 
amd between the water above and that below there 
аге but two or three fingerbreadthis (Gen. R. ji. 4: 
T... Was. ii. 5). The earth rests upon water and 
іх encompassed by it. According to other concep- 
tiens the carth is supported by one, seven, or twelve 
pillars. These rest upon water, the water upon 
пета, the mountains upon the wind, and the 
wind upon the storm (Hag. 124: Yer, Hag. ii. 77%. 
The nations of antiquity generally believed that the 
earth was a disk floating on water. There is also 
mentioned the terrestrial globe, " kaddur,? though 
it шау also be translated as “disk.” When Alexan- 
der the Great attempted to ascend to heaven he rose 
even higher and higher. until the earth appeared as 
a globe and the sea us а tray (Yer. Kb. Zarah ili. 
435, bot. The carth is divided into three parts, 
viz.. habitable land, desert, and sea. 

It was assinned that our present. earth was pre- 
ceded by many others which were not good in the 
evesof the Creator, who traverses in all 18,000 worlds, 
and for this reason is frequently styled " Lord of the 
Worlds (Gen. R. dii. 7. ix. 2: Midr. Teh. xxxiv.) 
The ocean also is mentioned in the Talmud, and the 
Whole world is said to drink of its waters (Ta'an. 
% According to mystic speculation there are seven 
heavens, the first of which is called “ velim  (cur- 
tain); the second, “firmament.” ete. (Hag. 122). 
Whether these worlds are similar to ours is not 
stated. The correct. impression. concerning the in- 
finitude of the starry host is expressed inthe follow- 
ius sentence of R. Simeon b. Lakish (about 250): 
There are twelve mazzalot [signs of the zodiac], 
cach having thirty armies: each army, thirty camps 
[NIODS = restra]; each camp, thirty legions [com- 
pare Matt, xxvi. 53]: each legion. thirty cohorts: 
exch cohort, thirty corps [Compare Krauss, 7 Lehn- 
wörter. . 7. menm]: and cach corps has 365,000 myr- 
ils of stars entrusted to it^ (Ber. 3827). 

The Talmud subscribes, as do all astronomers he- 
fore the time of Coperniens, to the geocentric world- 
conception, according to which the stars move ahout 
the carth. The conceptions of this motion were 
Various. Aristotle believes that the stars have no 
motion of their own, being firmly attached to circles 
of rotation; and he further ascribes to every circle 
containing a stir a sphere of motion whose cen- 
ter is the earth (Pauly Wissowa, * Realeneyklopidie 
der Cla isehen. Alterthianswissenschaft," 1841. il.). 
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Perhaps the wonderful Baraita Pesahim 94% gives 
expression to this iden in the following: “Те 
learned: of Isracl say. The sphere 


Motions = stands finn. and the planets revolve’: 
of the the Jearmed of the nations sav, ^ The 
Heavenly sphere moves. and the planets stand 
Bodies. firm’ The learned of Israel say, Thu. 


sim moves by day beneath the firma- 
ment, and by night above the firmament’: the 
learned of the nations say. ° The sim moves by day 
beneath the firmnmem. and by night beneath the 
сат?" The patriarch Judah I. (about 200) believed 
that in the first instance the Jewish. and in the 
second the non-Jewish, conception was correct. The 
sun travels. in four directions; During Nisan, 
Ivvar. and Siwan (spring) it travels in the south, 
in order to melt the snow: during Tummuz, Ab, and 
Ен (summer). directly above the earth, in order to 
ripen the fruit: during Tishri, Heshwan, and Kislew. 
above the sea. in order to absorb the waters: and in 
Tebet, Shebat, and. Adar, over the desert, in order 
that the grain may net dry up and wither (/4.). 

The sim has 365 windows through which it 
emerges; 182 in the east, 182 in the west, and 1 in 
the middle, the place of its first. entrance. The 
course described by it in a vear is traversed by the 
moon in 30 days. "The solar year is longer by 11 
days than the hmar year (Yer. R. II. ii. 286), The 


sun completes its course in 12 months; Jupiter. in 


12 years: Saturn, in 30 years; Venus and Mars, in 
480 years (Gen, R. x. 4); however. an objection 
is raised here (in a gloss) against the last-mentioned 
number. King Antoninus asked the patriarch why 
the sun rises in the cast and sets in the west. At 
the time of the Deluge it traveled in the opposite 
direction (Sanh, 914, 1095), Every 28 years it re- 
turns to its original point of departure, and on Tnes- 
day evening of the spring solstice it is in opposition 
With Saturn, although Plato maintained that the 
sun and planets never return to tlie place whence 
they started, This is the eyele of 28 vears (Ber. 202); 
the moon-eyele of 19 years may have been meant in 
the Targ. Yer. Gen. i. 14. 
The four solstices (the Tekufot of Nisan, Tammuz. 
Tishri, and Tebet) are often mentioned as determin- 
ing the seasons of the year; and there are occasional 
references to the rising-place of the sim (Er. 560). 
Sometimes six seasons of the vear are mentioned 
(Gen. R. xxxiv. П), and reference is often made to 
the receptacle of the sun (rapfgkor), by 
means of which the heat of the orb is- 
mitigated (Gen. R. vi. 6, and celse- 
f where). The revolutions of the maon 
were undoubtedly known: for “Israel computes by 
the moon, the other nations by the sun“ (Snk. 29a, 
and elsewhere). God expressly prohibits the reveal- 
ing of the secrets of chronology (Ket. 1124). Samuel 
sent to R. Johanan a list of the leap-years for sixty 
years, Which the latter did not regard as exhib't- 
ing any remarkable mathematical skill (Hul 95% 
“The moon begins to shine on the 1st of the month: 
its licht increases until the 15th, when the disk DD 
(гок) is full; from the 1th to the 80th it wanes; 
and on the 30th it is invisible? (Ex. R. xv. 26). 
From the names of the seven planets were derived 
the names of the days of the week: and each day 


Six 
Seasons. 
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was conscerated to the particular planet that ruled 
daring the carly hours of the morning, The Tal- 


mudists were familiar with the planets, 


and their characteristics (see AsTitor- 
acy): but only the week-days were 
counted. while the Sabbath had a name 
of its ewn. The names of the seven planets are: (1) 
“Shabbetai,’ Saturn: (2) “Zedek,” Jupiter: (3) 
“Мазари. Mars: (4° Hammah.” the san: (5) * Ko- 
keber" er 7 Nowah.” * Kokab-Nouh.“ Venus; (6) 
Kak.“ Mercury: (o ® Lebanah.“ the moon, Ac- 
cording 10 the first lenerof each of their names, they 
ate called "иам HeNKaL 7 (Shab. 1294, 12564; 
Posh. R. XX.: Pirke R. EL vi) The worship of 
Venus is mentioned (Pesik. R. xxxi.. ed. Friedmann. 
p. U: , and Warning, dis given not to confuse it with 
oe dwar у Nnevw: Yer. Ber. i. 2). 

The twelve constellations of the zodiac are: Aries 
D Paleb a, Taurus (* Shor”), Gemini (7 Teomin 7), 
Cancer Sarton”), Leo (7 Ari"), Virgo ( Betulah?), 
Libra (€ Mozuayim "I. Scorpio (Akrab), Sagitta- 
мах. Archer (7 Kassliat 7), Capricornus. (“Сей”). 
Aquarius (7 Deli"), and Pisces (7 Dasim "). Accord- 


inc to the first letter of each. they are collectively 
eei Ted Pes PET малы 7 =Ma SAR.” (n 


Peik. R. белан Pirke R. El. Ze.: Rashi on B. М. 

1065, and. elsewhere) The first three 
The Zodiac. are in the cast, the second three in the 

south, the third three in the west. and 
Hi“ inst three in the north: and all are attendant on 
mesh. According to one conception, Aries, Leo. 
usb Sagittarius face northward: Tauris, Virgo. and 
борпевгипх westward: Gemini. Libra, and Aqua- 
sc southward: and Cancer, Scorpio, and Pisces 
oot] and (Valk. EX. 418: Kings 185). According to 
‘ee занне view, Taurus (77Eslah 7) is in the 
ih amd the Scorpion in the south C Er. 564: Pes, 
Up [Some read. “eA galah” (Wagen = Charles's 
“adni see Төх, to Pes; Le]. Each constellation 
Uses for one month; viz., Aries in Nisan (March), 
Vaarus in lxxar (April. ete. (Pesik. R. xxvii.. 
cl Friedmann. p. 133%; Pesik. R. K. xiii. 11640). 
That the zodiacal circles were generally known is 
o blent from the frequeney of their interpretation in 
nons and from their liturgical application in post- 
Talmndie times, An allusion to Aquarius is found 
iSo ma Babylonian incantation (Git. 694). 

The Milky Way is called. * Fire Stream.” a name 
Porrowed. from Daniel vii. 10 (^ Nehar di-nur ““), 
Where it may possibly have had the same signification. 
The statement is also made that the sting of Scorpio 

may be seen lying in the Milky Way 


Seven 
Planets. 


Other (Has. 134: Ex. R. xv. 6, CN 173: 
Stars and er, 58% .. Sane] said: * We have it 
Comets.  asutradition that no comet ever passed 


; across the face of Orion [7 Kesil"]: for 
if this should happen the earth wonld be destroyed, ? 
When his hearers ohjected to this statement, saying, 
"Ye we see that this occurs," Sammie] replied: “It 
only appears so: for the comet passes. either above 
or below the star. Possibly also its radiance passes, 
hut not its body.” Again, Samuel says: ‘But for 
the Warmth of Orion, the Garth could not exist, be- 
cause of the frividity of Scorpio: furthermore, Orion 
TS near Taurus, with which the warm season be- 
Eins (Yer. Ber. ix. 122: Bab. Der. 585). The comet, 


= ͤ— — — —-¼-— — 


because of its tail. is called “kokba de-shabbit " (rod. 
starb. Joshua b. Hananiah. the famous teacher of 
the Law (about 100), declared that а star appears 
once every seventy Years and leads mariners astray ; 
hence they shonld at such time lay in a larger store of. 
provisions (Ног, 10). Rapoport endenvors to prove 
that the path of Haley's comet had been compiited 
by a wise rabbi (Epistle to Slonimski in “ Toledot 
ha-Shamayim,” Warsaw. 183%). Samuel said: "I 
Know all the paths of heaven, but nothing of the 
nature of the comet.” 

The following Biblical names of constellations are 
menhoneid and explained: 553 = OND. Pleiades [a 
cluster of] about a hundred stars; and for the imich- 
disputed. t3. its equally obsenre Aramaic equiva- 
lent NAY (MS. M. NoN.. Ny rine МЛМ. is riven (Ber. 
58%. The following two sagas also have reference 
to natural phenomena, When R. Jacob died, stars 
were seen by day: when R. Hiyya died. stones of tire 
fell from heaven (M. K. 93 The latter nm pos- 
Sibly be à reference to meteors, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winer. BR. R. ii. 526-529, Leipsic, 1845; Ham- 

burger, It. Ji. T. ii. 7 lat. 

J. SR. L. . 
— In Fost-Tlalmudic Times: With the revival 
of Greek science which took place in Islam, Jews 
were intimately Connected. and the 5 Almagest” is 
said to have been translated by Sahal ibn Tabari аз 
carly as 800, while one of the earliest independent 
students of. Astronomy among the Arabs was Ma- 
shallah (254-8737). Jews seem to have been partic- 
ularly concerned with the formation of astronomical 
tables of practical utility to astronomers, Sind ben 
Ali (about N30) was one of the principal contributors 
to the tables drawn up under the patronage of the 
Sultan. Maimun. No Jess than twelve Jews were 
concerned in the Toledo tables, drawn up about 
1080 under the influenceof Ahmad ibn Zaid, and the 
celebrated * Alfonsine Tables? were executed under 
the superintendence of Јхаае ilm Sid, while Jews 
were equally concerned in the less- known. tables 
of Pedro IV. 
` Таас Alhadib compiled astronomical tables from 
those of Al- Rakkam. А Вапа, and Ihn al-Kam- 
mad. Joseph ibn Wakkar (1357) drew up tables of 
the period 720 (IIe g.): while Mordecai Comtino and 
Mattathia Delacrut commented upon the Persian and 
"aris tables respectively; the latter were commented 
upon also by Farissol Botarel. Abraham ibn Ezra 
translated Al-Mattani’s Canons of the Khowarezmi 
Tables, and in his introduction tells a remarkable 
story of a Jew in India who helped Jacob ben Tartk 
to translate the Indian astronomical tables according 
to the Indian cycle of 452,000 years. Other tables 
were compiled by Jacob ben Makir. Emanuel ben 
Jacob, Jacob ben David ben Yom- Tob. Poel (1361), 
Solomon ben Elijah (from the Persian tables), and 
Abraham Zacuto of Salamanca (about 1315). 

The carhest to treat of. Astronomy in Hebrew on 
a systematic plan was APRAHAM BAR Hiyya, who 
wrote at Marscilles, about. 1134. Discussions on 
astronomical points, especially with regard to the 
spheres, and disputed points in calculating the cal- 
endar occur frequently in the works of Judah ha- 
Levi, Abraniin ibn Ezra, and Maimonides, while a 
new system of Astrenomy is contained in the * Wars 
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of the Lord 7 (7 Milkamet Adonai”) of Levi ben 
Gerson, 

Jews were especially helpful in tlie progress of the 
science by their work as translators: Moses ibn Tib- 
hon translated from the Arabic Jabir ben Аар 
acute eriticisms of the Prolemmaic system. an antici- 
pation of Copernicus; and. thus brought them to 
the notice of Maimonides. Ibn ab Пайва Arabie 
compendinn of Astronomy Wasa particular favorite 
of Jewish astronomers; besides being translated into 
Spanish by Don Abraham Femin. it was turned into 
Hebrew by Jacob ben Makir and Solomon ihm Pater 
Cohen and inte Latin by Abraham de Balmes. Other 
translations from the Arabie were by Jacob Anatoli. 
Moses Galeno, and Kalonyinus ben Kalonymus. who 
thus were the mems of bringing the Greceo- Arabic 
astronomers tothe notice of western Europe. Jacob 
Anatoli, for example, translated iuto Hebrew both 
the 7 Almagest” aud Averroes? compenmdimnofit. and 
this Hebrew version was itself translated into Latin 
by J. Christinann. Other translators from the He- 
brew into Latin were Abraham de Bahnes and Ka- 
lonvinns bea David of Naples, while David Kalonx- 
mus ben Jacob, Ephraim Mizrahi, and Solomon 


AI. i g- I. T trains t. -I fr. . 11 the Tozatira into II. -I CW 
The well-known fanily of translators, the Ihn Tib- 
bons, may be especially mentioned. In practical 
Astronomy Jewish work was even more effective. 
Jacob ben Makir (who is known also as Prophiat 
Tibbomiappears to lave been professor of Astronomy 
at Montpellier, about 1300, and. to have invented а 
quadrant to serve as a substitute for the astrolabe. 
Levi ben. Gerson was also the inventor of an astro- 
попіса instrument. and is often quoted with respect 
underthe mune of Leon de Bafiolas. Bonet de Lattes 
also invented an astronomical ring, Abrahain Za- 
cuto ben азе was professor of Astronomy at Saki- 
manea, and afterward astronomer-royal to Emanuel 
of Portugal, who had previously been advised by a 
Jewish astronomer, Rabhi Joseph Vecinho, a pupil 
of Abraham Zacuto, as to the project put before him 
by Columbus, who, in carrying it out, made use of 
Zacute’s 7 Almanac 7 and Tables.“ 

With the Renaissance. Jewish work in Astronomy 
lost in importance, as Europe could. revert to the 
Greek astronomers withont it. The chief name con- 
nected with the revival of astronomical studies on 
the Bakie is that of David GANS of Prague (ў, 1612), 
who corresponded with Kepler, Tycho Brahe, and 
Regiomontamus: be was acquainted with the Coper- 
nican system, but preferred that of Ptolemy, while 
as date as 1714 David Nieto of London still stood 
out against the Copernican system. Altogether. in 
reviewing Jewish Astronomy in the Middle. Ages. 
one can not claim that Jews themselves made many 
contributions to. the. science; bit. by making the 
Greco- Arabic Astronomy accessible to Europe. they 
aided in keeping the interest in the subject alive, 
and prepared the way for the revival of the science 
in the sixteenth century. On the practical side of 
the science. their chief contributions were of more 
value: almost all the tables used by astronomers and 
navigators were their work, while they introduced 
several improvements in astronomical instruments. 
See also CALENDAR, 

The modern epoch of the science begins with a 
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great Jewish name, that of Sir Willkun Terese. 
(1738-1822). whose Jewish origin is acknuowled eed 
by his biographer, His systematic survey of the 
heavens; continued ind completed by his son John, 
his catalogues of nebuke and Clusters, and his discov- 
ery of the planet Uranus; may be cissed among the 
greatest exploits in the history of Astronomy, He 
also started the investisation into the constitution 
of the universe, determined the path of the sun 
toward the constellation Vera, and in innumerable 
Ways started this science along the Hnes on which it 
developed up to the time of the discovery of spec- 
He was assisted throughout his 
work by his sister Caroline Herschel (0250-1848). 
Since his time no very great Jewish name has been 
consected with the development of astronomical 
seienec, but no less than fourteen of the asteroids 
were located by IT. Goldschmidt (1802-66)—at a time 
when the discovery of an asteroid was by no means 
so easy a task or so frequent an occurrence as it is 
nowndavs—and W. Beer (12927-1850), the brother of 
Meyerbeer, was the first to draw an accurate map 
of the moon. Of contemporaries, the most distin: 
guished is Moritz Loewy (b. 1833), director of the 


Paris Observatory, and the imventar of the 4 1. IS or 
elbow telescope. by which the stars may be observed 
withont bending the neck back and! without leaving 
the comfortable observatory. | 

The following list of Jewish astronomers of tlie 
Middle Ages, with the approximate! periods of their 
activity. arranged in alphabetical order of first 
names, some of whom are mentioned elsewhere in 
this work, may be of service in drawing attention 
to the minnter details: m | 
Ie ibn Sid (12725. 
Israel Lyons (died 17725). 
Ixrael Samose died 1272.) 


Abraham de Balmes. ` 
Азгаһаш ibn Ezra (OHIO 1168). 
Abraham bar Hivxa (1130. 


Abraham of Toledo (1278). 

Abraham Хасо ben Same! 
(10th, cent.). 

Andrnzaear ben Zadi. Farueh. 

Augnstinins Ricius (0521), . 

Baruch Sklow (ira 1777). 

Baruch ben Solomon ben Joab 
(145). 

Biunechino (oth cent.). 

Bonet de Lattes (1206). 

Caleb Afendopolto Hoth ее), 

David Gans (died 1613). 

David Ralonymus ben Jacob 
04604). ^ 

David ibn Nahmias. 

David Nieto (died 1223). 

Dayan Hassan (972). 

Elia Misrahi (died 1520). 

Emanuel ben Jacob (1345-65). 

Ephrain Mizrahi. ‘ 

Fariss d Moses Botarel (1465). 

Hananecl ben Ипхше1 (died 
Iu 7). 

ayvim Lisker (1512-35). 

Hayyim Vital Calabrese (died 
iG». 

Isaac ben Aaron (1%) 

Isaac Abu al-Rhair ben Sum- 
nel ОЗИ). 
saae Аа 
(4055-14). 

IS: II. ihn Alhadib 0370). 

Isaac Israeli ben Joseph 1310 
Зит 

Isase Бен Meir Spira. 

Isaae ben Moses. Ephodacis, 
Prophiat Duran c(013:2-] 44). 


ben Baruch 


Jacob Anatoli (1233). 

Mieob Carsi (Jacob al-Corsono 
ben Abi Abraham Isaac. lett. 

Jacob ben David ben Youn-Tob 
Poe] (1711. 

Jacob ben Elia. 

Jacob ben Judah Kabrut (R3. 

Jacob ben Makir, | Prophist 
Tibbon (1259-183). 

Jacob ben Samson 012-42. 

Jacob ben Tarik (th cent.). 


Jeremiah Cohen of Palermo 
(1450). 
Joseph ben Eleazar (Hth 
ent.). 


Joseph ben Isaac. ben Moses 
ibn Wakkar abont Eb. 

Joseph oben Israeli ben Isaac 
(died EBH). 

Joseph ibm Nahmias (100 HH. 

Joseph Parsi. 

Joseph Tayvtazak (about 1x3». 

Judah Farissal (1499). 

Jndah ha-Levi (1140). 

Judah ben Israeli 339). 

Jndah ben Moses Cohen (12). 


Judah ben Raknnal (before 
1135. 
Jndah ben Samuel Shalom doth 
cent.). 
Judah ben Solomon Cohen 
(1247). 


Indinh jb Verga (1157). 

Ка!опуши ben David of Na- 
ples САХ), 

Kalonvimns 
(3-5 x». 


ben  halonymus 


indes Jnives,” 


Iudex. 
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Raphael Peki Hannover 0724). 

Sahal (Rabbano al-Tabari Сч. 

Sannel ihn Abbas ben Judab 
(1163). 

Siunnel Abniatla (12781. 

минне) lin-. vi ONEN. 

Samael ben Judah af Marseilles 


Levi ben Abraham ben. Hay- 
vno Ex Fui. 

Yo] ben Gemen (Leon 
120 leis. CERT 441. 

Milt of Montpellier- 

Manoah ben Ssheimariyah (died 


tle 


17.1. 5 

Mull GH SI. (rl). 

Манан pe его Gir, III. Shalom ben Joseph (12540 60, 
тн, Shalom ben Чоп Yerashial, 


mi (0452-81). 


Sheshet ben Iie ben erudi 


Meter Nenmark (178. 
Met spur ‘THD cent, f). 


Menahem tEmannel) Zion (1331). 

lupo iin ШЕ Sind ben АП (29-м. 
мана Kajen Vinns, Solomon Abigsdor ben Abraham 
Merdecd— Comtine ^. (H60- (З). 


Salomen Davin uf Rodez (Hth 
cent.i. 
Solomon ben Elijah 1111-5, 


NU. 
II. H. det Finzi (1440 it. 
XI. .- ben Abraham (Nismes). 


Meses Also Ө abort Solomon БМ ллы) HED. 
Nn. Solon ben Moses Мешпей 
Mess Cathe ben Elia (Fath (125th. 

сеш... Solomon ibn Pater. Cohen af 


Burgos (1322) 
Solomon «шон 
(1441-56, 
Торих Cohen (0208), 
William Raimund de Moncada 
(end Doth еерт). 


Meses Gali ben Judah., 

Moses Наа, 

Moses Tsserles (d. 1505). 

Moses ibn Tibbun (1244-74). 

Nathan Hamati ben, Eliezer 
“Өх, 


ben Meses 


B Ita: Steindehneider. Jewish Literature, $$ 21,30 
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ASTRUC: A prenomen used frequently by Jews 
хити France and eastern Spain: used to this 
dus us a Family name in France, It is derived from 
Ue Provengal елле, * happy (compare w nastrue 
Stel list and. the Spanish strugo, from the 
latin ater. astar) In the dialect of Languedoc, As- 
teak signitied “born uuder a favorable star” (Genin, 
t Reereations Philologiques,” ii. 79. Paris; 1856). 
Tiis confirms the supposition of Dukes that 
rame represents the Hebrew 3365 М» C good luck” 
arla MS. which formerly belonged to the Ara 
collection Was written by a " Rabbi 33. who is called 
true bar Jacob?" (Steinschncider. » Hebr. Bibl." 
Vo den Even in its Roman form, Asterins (Астер, 
Menon). it occurs not only on Christian inscriptions 
ef Spain Hübner, "Iuseript. Hispan. Christian. 
Supplem.” Berlin. MCM., p. 70) and. of. Gail. (Le 
Plaut, » Inseript, Cret. de la Gaule,” ii. 4420), but also 
en the Jewish catacombs of Rome (Garuechi, * Cimi- 
tero degli Antichi Ebrei," 1862, p. 24: Schürer. 
"Gemeimdeverfassung der. Juden in Rom.“ 1879, 
p. II: Berliner, * Gesch, der Juden in Rom.” i. 74). 
Ina Latin-Jewish inscription the name of " Claudia 
Aster” of Jerusalem occurs (Mommsen. 7 Inscr. Nea- 
pol Lan No. 6167). A certain Bonastrne Abige- 
dor translates his name into 7 Fortunio Avigdor” in 
MS. 2232 of the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Nen- 


ру Еч 


baner, "Catalogue," col. 770; compare Stein- 
schneider, "Hebr, Uebers.” pp. 965, 977). In Не. 
brew MSS. the name is written DIMEN. PALIN 


(Steipsehneide т, 7 Hebr. Bibl? 7.5 nes. Dane. 
TANG. prunes. and pie) ("Ecrivains Juifs,” 
р. Эн innon- ы Ww documents, Astruch (7 Revue 
. 0%), Astrug (PM). Astruz TAM 
dT). Astrugo (Jacobs, Sources.“ 
Astrugon (Gross, “Gallia Judaica," p. 
HD, Asdrach (7 Revue.” iv. б), Nastruch (Kayser- 
ling, “Juden in Navarra.” p. 161), Strg (Jew. 
Quart. Rev.“ viii, 493), Strneh (Nayserling, Le. p. 


“Zur Gese h.” р 


F. T.). 
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161), and Struchns (7 Revue Etudes Juives,” x1. 170), 
In à document of the year 16601 relating to certain 
Jews in Mannheim. 7 Abraham and Morse Astroucg” 
oceur (Lowenstein, “Geach. der Juden in der E ar- 
Pfalz.“ p. 80: compare Kalman Astruc in the Worms 
Memorbuch, cd. Berliner. pi 4S1. The name occurs 
in Halan in the form Astraccio (Vogelstein and 
Rieger, "Gesch. der Jaden in Rom.” ii. 438). The 
feminine form of the name is Astruga (7 Revue 
Киез Jnives.” xxxiv. 2. Tn composite names 
we have the forms Bon Astme (compare Bonenfant, 

п, Donisac, ete.) amd Sen Ахїгпє. 

Among the martyrs ef. Cologne in 1096, the name 
ofa certain. Astorio «ҮЛ eccurs, which nav 
possibly be a form ef the Latin Asterius (Salfeld, 
"Nürnberger Memorbueh.” p. 110). It is doubtful 


Whether the name Esteri ha-Parhi (lived in Provence 


and Palestine, fourteenth century) onght to be cited 
in this connection (Steinschueider, 7 Hebr. Bibl.“ xv. 
108; * Hebr. Cebers.7 977, note 45). 

The earliest mention of the mane Astruc seems to 
be that of. Mal Astriz tre.. Miles Astrug) of Mar- 
seilles in the усаг 1049, A document of the year 
1331 mentions a Solomon 7 filius Astroc” of Megueil, 
Abba Магі ben Abraham l. about 1240) was called 
Don Astrue des Сања (Gross; "* Gallia Judaica.” 
p. 10, Judah ben Astrue is mentioned in a Barce- 
lona document. of the year 1287 as interpreter of 
King Alfonso of Murcia. In 14335 a Rabbi Astruch, 

“Maitre de da Synagoge, 7 was burned at Palma in 
the Balearic Islands. 

During the Middle Ages the Astrne family seems 
to have dived chiefly in the comtat of Avignon. 
When in 1550 permission was given the Portuguese 
Jews to settle in Girienne, the Astrues were among 
the first to avail themselves of the privilege. The 
earliest. ancestor of the modern Astroc family in 
Bordeanx was Israel bar Josuan Astruc, abont the 
year 1060. The sketeh- pedigree given on page 253, 
in which, however, some of the branches have not 
been Indicated, will show the descent of the family. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Körting. Lat-Heautuixc н Wüórterhuch, p. 
78. BUE QE Nan a dar Jule n. p. 42i Dukes, Salomon 


hon Ge: „ p. ul: Buyer, Pir Juin in Navarra, р. 
| v EN her. i. : Stefuschneider, Hebr, Bihl. 
E oot Lob, in еси, EIL. Jr. iv. 682 Salfeld, 


ейт ies Mir ris r Memorbuches, p. 38 1 

8 ves af Npauish-JHorish History, Index, . b.: 

ET 3. te «1. Notes Historiques et Géuéalogiques 
мга nllo Аб Paris, 1855. G 


ASTRUC CRESCAS. See Crescas, 


ASTRUC EN-DURAN. See ABBA MARI BEN 
MOSES or LUNEL. 

ASTRUC, ELIE-ARISTIDE: French rabbi 
and anthor; born at Bordeaux, Nov. 12. 1831. 
He received his early education in his native city 
and took a conrse of study at the rabhinical college 
of Metz. to whieh he was sent with a scholarship by 
the community ef Bavonne in 1852. On the com- 
pletion of his studies in 1555. he was appointed 
assistant to the chief rabbi of Paris. and became 
chaplain of the Paris Iweenms of Lonis Je Grand, 
Vanves, and Chaptal. He was one of the six found- 
ers of the Alliance. Israclite Universelle (1860), and 
in 1805 was delegate from Bayonne to the convention 
for the nomination of chief rabbi of France. In 
18666 he was elected chief rabbi of Belgium, and was 


Astruc, Elie-Aristide 


authorized by a special decree of the emperor to ac- 
cept the office though remaining a French citizen. 
While holding this position, he took part in the 
synod of Leipsie (June 29—July 4. 1563). 

During the Franco-Prussian wartls70-71), Astrue 
distinguished himself both as a French patriot and 
as a Jewish minister. 
He was a member of 
the comité dn pain, 


whose chairman, the 
Comte de Mérode. 
leader of the Belgian 


Catholic party. cared 
for the wounded, In 
his capacity of secre- 
tary to the 7 Belgian 
committee for the lib- 
eration of the territory 
Alsace and Lorraine), ” 
Astrue revisited. Metz 


after an absence of 
twenty years, 
In 1879 Astme re- 


signed the chief rab- 
binate of Belginm to 
return to his native 
country. Before his departure the King of the 
Belgians ereated him a knight of the Order of 
Leopold. After officiating as chief rabbi of Bay- 
omefiom 1887 to 1591. he retired to private life. 

Astrue is a suceessful writer. The first of his 
works маха Freneh metrical translation of the prin- 
cipal liturgical poems of the Sephardic ritual, en- 
titled "Оо Eliahu? (Elia’s Gleanings). published 
in 1565. In 18969 he published "Histoire. Abrégée 
des Juifs et de Lenrs Croyances,” a small book which 
aused a sensation at the time, on acconnt of the an- 
thor's boldness, As Astme said, he wished "to sep- 
arate the kernel from its shell“: that is, to disengage 
the great ideas of Judaism from venerable but par- 
tially legendary traditions, A second edition of the 
work was issued in 1880. 

In the pulpit Astme displayed the same inde- 
pendent. yet moderate views, and always boldly 
proclaimed his moral convictions and his attachment 
tothe Jewish faith. His more important sermons 
were colleeted. and. published under the title * En- 
tretiens sur le Judaisme.” 1879. In 1884 he wrote 
"Origines et Canses Historiques. de l'Anti-Senmi- 
tisme,” which was translated into German and Ihm- 
garim. He contributed to various reviews—among 
others, the“ Revue de Belgique.” * Revne de Peda- 
коше.” and the 7 Nouvelle Revue "—a number of 
articles in whieh he endeavored to impress non-Jews 
with correct views of the history and doctrines of 
Isracl; also essays on the political societies of Bel- 
gim, on Pope Leo XIII., ete. 

8. J. W. 


Elie-Aristide Astrue. 


ASTRUC DÉS GABBAI, or ABBA MARI 
BEN ABRAHAM: Provençal scholar: lived at 
Béziers toward the end of the thirteenth century and 
the beginning of the fourteenth. Nothing is known 
of his life and his scientific activity. His name was 
transmitted by his relative, or perhaps by his grand- 
son, Abraham Bedersi, who in an elegy composed on 
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thé occasion of the death of Don Bonafos Roguet 
bewails also. Astrne dés Gabbai, who died several 
years Before. 


BIOGRAPHY: Renan-Neubauer, Ies Robbins Francais, 
p. 7133 Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 103. 
I. Dn. 


G. 


ASTRUC, JEAN: Physician and founder of 
modern. Pentatench eriticism; born at Sanve, 
France, Mareh 19, 1684; died in Paris May 5, 1760, 
Mis father was a Huguenot, but became a Catholic. 
He studied medicine and became professor of anato- 
my in Tonlousc, in Montpellier, and finally in Paris, 
Astme owes his prominent place in Biblical litera- 
ture to his work entitled "~ Conjectures snr les Me 
moires Orizinanx dont II Paroit que Moyse. s'est 
Servi pour Composer le Livre de Ја Genèse.” pub- 
lished anonymously at Brussels in 1253, which fnr- 
nished the starting-point for the modern criticism of 
the Pentatench. 

Long before Astruc, certain Jewish scholars— 
among them Ibn Ezra and Barnch Spinoza—not be- 
ing satisfied with the summary reply of the rabbin- 
ical commentators, * The Torah docs not arrange its 
facts chronologically ? (AWAD WAND epi pr. Yer. 
Solah viii. 224), had dealt more or less critically with 
the anachronisms and chronological incongruitics of 
the Pentateuch. Astruc's immediate. predecessors 
were Le Clere (Clericus), Richard Simon. Fleury. 
and Francois; bnt none of these went beyond the 
generalization that the Pentateuch was composed of 
different documents. Astruc was the first to offer 
an explanation. of the character and mutual rela- 
tions of these documents. | 

Struck by the fact that in some portions of. Gene- 
sis the divine name * Elohim” (Engl. version, * God ^) 
was used, and in others the divine name * Ynwu? 
(Engl. version, “the Lord”), he advanced. the hy- 
pothesis: that there had originally existed a num- 
ber of isolated docu- 
ments, the materials 
of which Moses sep- 
arated and then re- 
arranged, ànd into 
which confusion was 
subsequently intro— 
duced by copyists. 
Thus (from the meth- 
ud of Moses and the 
work of the copyists) 
he accounted for the 
two lines of narrative 
(Elehistic and Jah- 
vistic) anl for the 
repetitions and an- 
tichronisnis, Astruc 
assumed two princi- , 
pal documents; the <i aa n 
Elohim narrative, A; ba а n 
the Yunwn story, B. Jean Astruc. 
and seme ten fram- (After a drawing by Viste in “ Biographie 

m Universelle") 
mentary ones, On 
the basis of this conjecture he rearranged (in two 
cohnnns, А and В) Genesis and the first. two 
chapters of Exodus. To the Elohim narrative he 
assigned Gen. i.-ii. 3: v.; vi. 9-22: vii 6-10, 19. 32, 
34; viii. 1-19; ix. 1-10, 12, 16; 17. 28, 29; xi. 10-26: 
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xvii. 3-27; XX. 1-17; xxi. 9-09; МАН. 1-10; NATL: 
XXV. III: XXX. 1-23; XXXi. 447. 51-541; xA xit. 1-2 
1. 2 2504-33; NS. 1-16; XXV. Ir: XXXVii.: 
Xl-aAlviii.; xlix. 29-393; l.: LX. i.: ji. Woihe Yuwu 
seuree belong ji. I-iv.: vi. 1-8; vii. 1-5. 11-18. 21. 
21: viii. 20-22; ix. 11. 13-15. 18-29: X.: Xi. 1-9. 
27:12; xij; xil; Xv. -xvii. 2: ХҮЙ хіх. 28: xx. 
IS: xxl. 1, 33.31: xxii. 11-19; XXiv.: XXV. 19-3: 
XXVi. 1-33; xxvii.-xx viii. 5. 10-22: XXix.: XXX. 24- 
435; XXXIi. 1-3, 45-030; NA AH. 4-24 (3-20; XXXili. 17- 
30; XXXVili.; XXXIX. ; Xlix. 1-98. Toa third сөй. 
C, he assigned various repetitions (vii. 20. 23, 24; 
xxxiv. [7]. A fourth division, D, supposed to con- 
tan terial foreign to Hebrew history, he subdi- 
vided ito eight columns, as follows: E, xiv.: F. xix. 
39-38: G, xxii. 20-24; II. xxv. 12-18 cud perhaps 
1-35; K. XXVi. 34. 35: xxviii. 6-8; J. xxxiv.; L. 
XXXV. . 29; xxxvi. 1-19, 81-43: M. xxxvi. 20-30. 
He assumed also a few additions by the compiler, 
and some glosses, As authors of the documents he 
suggested Amram (who drew perhaps from Levi, 
аш] this last from Jacob, Tsaae, and Abraham}, 
Joseph, the Midianites (for the genenlogies in 
II. K. L. VI). and the Moabites and Ammonites (for F). 

Astrue’s hy pothesis was accepted (or, perhaps, in- 
dependently reached) and further developed. by Jo- 
hann Gottfried. Eichhorn, who made it. the founda- 
lion of what he was the first to designate as the 
Higher Criticism.“ The chief advance of modern 
Peutateuch criticism has been to divide Astrne^s 
Elohistic source into two—one of which (P) is the 
latest constituent of the Hexateueh—to distinguish 
the Deuteronomistie writings, and to define the lit- 
erary characters and. the historical and religions 
points of view of the documents. While certain 
of the details of Astrue's analysis have not stood 
the test of time, his general critical principles have 
been retained substantially as he held them. 


NBLIOERAPHY : Herzog, Real-Fucue.$ Carpenter and Hart- 
ford, PHerateiech, London, I0, рр, 93 et seq; Cheyne, 
Founders of Old Testament Criticism, London. 193: Briggs, 
Higher Criticisncof the Heratcuch, 2d ed. New York, EST. 


T. | М. В. 
ASTRUC KALONYMUS. 
ASTRUC HA-LEVI OF DAROCA: Tal- 


made scholar: lived in Spiiu at the end of the four- 
teenth and at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
Ие was a delegate to the famous disputation at 
Толоха, in 1413. under the presidency of Pope Ben- 
elet XIII., at which he displayed great energy and 
breadth of mind. Attacks having been made on the 
Talmud, based on some extravasmt hageadie sen- 
tences, Astrue handed to the assembly а written dec- 
laration, in which he denied апу inthority to. the 
Hazzadah. and utterly renounced it. 

On another occasion, Astrue dared even the anger 
ofthe pope. Benedict XIII. having pointed out the 
improbabilitv of the Бабас legend that the Mes- 
siah was born on the day of the destruction of the 
Temple and was now in paradise, Astruc said: 
“Lord and Pope, you believe so many improbabili- 
tes about your Messiah, let us believe this single 
one regarding ours.” 


ИЛО КАРНҮ: Tho Verga., Shelet Voludah, ed. Wiener, He- 
brew text. рр. 85, 71,56, 27: Robak's Jeschiurun. vi. 45 7 seg.: 
(ratz. Fir sch. hl edi, viii. 120, 121. 405, : 


b. G. А - I. Br. 
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ASTRUC DE PORTE. 


ASTRUC RAIMUCH (FRANCISCO GOD. 
FLESH, DIOSE CARNE). хее Rameucn. 


ASTRUC, ZACHARIE: French sculptor, 
painter, and anthlor: born at Angers. departinent of 
Maine etr Loire, in 1839. While still à boy he left 
his native city to seek his fortune in the. French 
metropolis, In 1859 he founded, in collaboration 
with Valery Vernier, the “Quart C Here Gazette 
des Gens à Demi- Sérieux ^; devoting himself. at the 
sime time, with great zeal to the study of art. He 
was Commissioned in 1874 to make a reproduction of 
the famous statne of St. Francis of Assisi, whieh had 
been jealously guarded from the envious eves of all 
artists in a Shrine of a monastery in Toledo. He was 
thus enabled to carry ont of Spain the first seulp- 
turally exact and faithful copy of Alonzo Cano's 
шахіегрісее. Tt was exhibited in 1875 at the Exposi- 
tien des Beaux-Arts, Paris, and the mimerous copies 
taken from that exquisite model have made it a fa- 
miliar subject with all lovers of art. 

Astrue is a member of the Society of French Art- 
ists, and has been for many years a faithful and 
prolific contributor to the Salon of the Champs Ely- 
sees, Where his works have always called forth fa- 
verable comment. IIis talents are as varied as 
they are excelent, and he wields a brush as readily 
as a chisel, Particularly noteworthy among his 
palutings are his large panels in water-color, of 
Which a series of six was purchased by the state and 
placed in the museum of St. Etienne. Asa seulptor 
his reputation is even greater, aud won hima promi- 
nent. place among the best modern French artists. 
Rewarded at the Salons of 1882, 1884, 1885, 1556. as 
well as at the Universal Exposition of 1889, he is 
now “hors de concours.” In 1890 he was decorated 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

The principal art works of Astruc are; “Mars ct 
Venus,” plaster group, 1886; “Hamlet,” 1887; “Te 
Roi Midas,” statue in bronze, 1888; “ Portrait de M. 
le Comte Fabre de ГА паде,» bust in bronze, 1888; 
»Perce- neige.“ statue in plaster, 1889; * Portraits 
Masques,” 1889; “ Le Repas de Prométhée,” plaster 
statue, 1891; "Le Moine: L'Extase dans le Som- 
mei,” marble statue, 1893 (bought by the govern- 
ment); “Barbey d'Aurevilly," bust in bronze; 
J. Enfant Marchand de Masques—now in the gar- 
dens of the Luxembourg; “ Le Saint-Francois d'As- 
" statue—copy of the original of Alonzo Cano 
deseribed above: “Mimet.” bust in bronze: 5 L'Au- 
rore," bronze relief, now at the Ecole de Saint Cyr; 
" Le Sar Peladan,” salon of 1899; decorative figures 
for the exposition at Nice, ete. 

Astruc is, moreover, a litterateur of no mean repu- 
tatim. Besides his carly venture as editor of the 
"Quart d' Heure.” he has written: * L'Histoire Fi- 
nebre de Faubert ?; “Les Onze Lamentations d'Eli- 
nein“: "Le Récit Douloureux ?; * Les Quatorze Sta- 
tions du Salon de 1859,” a collection of art eriti- 
cisms published in one volume, with a preface by 
George Sand. He has also contributed, as an art 
critic, to ^ Le Pays.” *L'Etendard.” *L'Echo des. 
Beaux-Arts" "Le Peuple Souverain.” ete. He is 
the author of several novels; short stories. and 
plays. among which may be mentioned: “Bug 


See N AHBMANIDEs, 
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Mug.“ a sbort story which appeared. in the pages 


of the * Opinion Nationale”; "ааг Marie Jésus.” 
a novel published in the 7 Revue Germanique”; 
and “Л Arme de Femme,” a comedy published in 
the 7 Revue Internationale.“ In 1863, in collabora 
tion with the great writers of the day. Astrue found- 
ed “Le Salon.” a journal devoted. exelusively to 
art, and which appeared daily during the annual ex- 
position. It lasted only for a short time. In 1870 
he founded in Madrid another art jeurnal, 7 LEs- 
pasne Nouvelle; ? and wrote several sketches for 
«Теге conteniporary reviews, descriptive of hix 
sojourn in Spain. Astrue was the authorof a novel 
entitled 7 Romancero de F Escurial.” which he wrote 
in Spanish, and which was published in Paris by 
Charpentier in 1884. followed by its sequel, “Le 
Genéralite.” He is also the author of a volume of 
Spanish poems, " Les Alhambra.“ | 


MRLIOGHKAPHY 2 Dictionnaires De partsmentaur UD (we parte- 
mint de Mitiue-ct-Loirei 181; La бегана Encuelopédiv, 
S. V. ` 


к. A. S.C. 


ASUFOT: “Collection 7; that is, the name of a 
medieval coupilation of Laws, customs, habits, and 
pracdises of a religious character, similar to other 
medieval conmpendiums of a legal character. It is 
preserved jn a unique manuscript (No. 115) in. the 
Montefiore College Library, Ramsgate, England. 
The author, who lived at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, collected from mimcerons authors, of 
whom he mentions а large number. a rich store of 
Information from halakie decisions, special *апїп- 
bagin.” and popular customs; and the. collection 
Throws light upon the ordinary life of the Jews in 
the Rhine country during the twelfth aud thirteenth 
centuries, The manuscript isalinost throughout en- 
dowed with vowel-signs. It is probably the only 
non-liturgicul and now-Biblies! text tbat has these 
suns. 

The author had at his disposal very iich literary 
resources, and displays more interest in every 
branch of religious life than the majority of similar 
compilers. He has a peculiar gift for 
noting down local Customs and even 
superstitions, а feature that greatly 
enhances the value of the book. Another impor- 
tant characteristic is the aceuraey with which he 
Indicates the sources of his information, Many 
fragments of literature and шапу a name have been 
preserved by these quotations, 

From a philological point of view the book pos- 
sesses considerable interest, from the fact that nu- 
merous German glosses are found in the text that 
CXplain сепи or obscure. terms. and some that 
show, incidentally, the inrimate knowledge of Ger- 
man possessed by the Jews of that time. 

The contents are, in brief, as follows: the laws 
relating to the ritiral Sanehtering of animals: laws 
concerning the observance of Passover, with a de- 

scription of the ritual of the Seder: 
Contents. Jaws relating to the New-Year, the 

fast-days, and to all the feasts, inclu- 
ding the semi-festivals; laws concerning the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath: laws about proscly tes: а string 
of medical preseriptions and charms: monrning aue 
burial customs: marriage ceremonies and laws, in- 
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eluding directions for the ecreinemy under the can- 

„by: laws and formulas of divorcee: mezuzot : u con- 

densed form of the prayer beek: formulas and Uy pes 

of numerous Comercial and religions contracts, and 
of varions forms of cxcommuniention as well as of 
repentance, followed by short chapters recapitula. 
ting and supplementing the subjects already treated, 

The vocalization of the manuscript is also impor- 
tant, showing, as Ìt does. that rhe pronunciation of 
the Jews of that period was much akin to the So. 
called Sephardic pronunciation, 

Bnüaostatiy: A full description ef the work. as well as МЫН 
өртер references ter the writers that have had access to 
it and made usce of it. dtererher wath а series of uübslracts. of 
The quere inportant passies. such us the Seder rilnal the 
short prayer-book, superstitions, customs. ete., is given by М, 
(aster in Ade port of the Judith Monte . 7 College for the 
Fenr I, i. Londen, Isti, pp. 210-721. 

1. ü M. Ga. 


ASUSA, ASUTA (ymax = “health! v): A sen: 
timent expressed toward ene who is sueezing. Jn 
Tosef.. Shab. vii. (viii.) 5 it is declared to bea forbid- 
den heathen (Amorite) practise to wish one health 
C inarpe 7), whereas R. Eliezer b. Zadok, of the first 
century, Says: "I is forbidden only in. the sehool- 
house, as causing a disturbance during study“; to 
which is added: Those of the honse of Rabban 
Gamaliel would not say “пагро 7? In Ber. 53¢ the 
reading is: 7 Those of the hous: of Rabban Gamaliel 
avoided saying * marpe in the schoolhouse.” Maj- 
monuides (Talmud Torah iv. 2) fellows the Talmud, 
prohibiting the saying of 7refuah “ (healing) only 
during study. So alse Shulhan “Arnk, Yoreh De'ah, 
246, 17: but the later annetateors are inclined to per- 
mit it during study. In Yer. Ber. v. 107, R. Mana 
teaches that while cating ene should not SY D, ex- 
plained by Frankel, Levy, Kohut, and Krauss as 70 
(“healing ) or as may He h. I!“). ‘Aruk reads 
021. interpreted by Frankel and Kohut as Суто (“nay 
he live 75); both readings explained by Jastrow asab- 
breviitions cither of yD #79 те Lord my help”) or 
of anos TO ny sneezing be for good!”), as there 
isthe danger of choking. In Pirke R. El. lii. and Ye- 
lamdenu to Toledot, quoted in^ Arnk. « r. t'y (com- 
pare Yalk., Gen. 72), the Mery is told that unii Ju- 
cob'stime man, at the close of his life, sneezed and in- 
stantly died: but Jacob prayed to God to grant him 
time to prepare for his death by making his will. 
This, to the surprise of all. was emurted to him: und so 
it was told Joseph, 7 Веро thy father is sick ” (Gen. 
xlvii. 1). Henceforth it became the rule that illness 
should precede death. For this reason when one 
sneezes he should wish himself 7 hayyim ” (for life!) 
or ^ hayvim торі" (for a happy life); so that the 
sign of death was transformed into a sign of life, 
according to Job xli. 10 [A. V. 15]. 

The wish * Asuta " is often given in the vernacu- 
lar, 7 Your health! ” or 7 God bless thee!” “God help 
thee!" To children. people would say, “Good and 
old and fair until your hundredth vear!” The one 
who sneezes usually cites from Gen. xlix; 18, For 
thy salvation I. wait. O Lend!” and in response to 
the wishes offered by his neighbor, he would: suy in 
Hebrew, 7 Be thou blessed 7 (7 barnk tiheyeh 7; see 
Solomon Luria, Vm shel Shelomoh”: B. K. viii. 
61; * Magen Abraham Orah Hay vim.“ 230, note 6). 
The custom of uttering seme prayer or wish at 
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sneezing Wis universal anion апе ient and is also 
observed апи mg modern nations: it originated in the 
belief that it was the work of the spirits, mood or evil 
(see section on "Sneezing “in Tylor.” Primitive Cul- 
ture.” i. 97-102). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Lewvsohn, M kori Minlitgim. 15, pp. 111- 
I2; Te н: Spriichavarter nud Redensarten Ds utsch- 
Јер Коре. 1529» p. 182: Berliner. Aus dem Leben 
der I utsehe n Juden in Mittelalter, 1900, p. 45: Frankel, 
Tahavd Jerushalmi Sehr Дет, i. N.: Levy and Jas- 
trow, Thi Dictionare SV. 27 and c; Kohut, 

“Aru. sv. NzV Blau. Das III Zaibe rirese n. pp. 
16 ин. 


J. SR. | | К. 
ASVERUS. Nec SEV ERUS, 


ASYLUM.—Biblical Data (4, “inviola- 
hie “y: A place of refuge for slaves, debtors, polit- 
ical offenders, and criminals; a sacred spot, a sanetu- 
агу. altar, or grave, protected by the presence of a 
deity or other supernatural being, and sharing his 
invio ability. In many cases there was attached to 
the sacred place a larger or smaller area within 
which it was forbidden to shed the blood of man or 
beast or to eut down trees or plants (soin the harem 
or sacred cuclosure of Mecca), and where the fngi- 
tive might dwell in comfort. The custom was one 
of the earliest developed in society: it is fonnd 
among very low tribes ( Australian and others), among 
some of whom the guilt or innocence of a fugitive 

was determined by a tribunal. Itis 
Origin and probable that this character of refuge 
Character. belonged originally to all sacred places, 

the degree of security being in pro- 
portion to the sanetity of the spot, the shrines of the 
more powerful deities naturally having greater po- 
tency. Into sucha system, abuses, of course, erept: 
some shrines were miseries of: criminals: and it 
often became necessary to limit the number of азу- 
lums. In Athens only eertain sanctuaries were 
recognized by law as re fuges (for example, the tem- 
ple of Theseus for slaves); in the time of Tiberius 
the congregations of desperadoes in shrines had pe- 
Come so dangerous that the right A Asylum was 
limited to a few cities (in the year 22). The sme- 
tuary did not always protect a re fugec: if the law 
were not explicit. or if the man were alre: у eon- 
demned or believed to be guilty or dangerous, he 
was sometiuies taken from the sacred spot, or even 
put to death there; such cases were, however, ex- 
ceptional. 

In Israel the custom of Asvlum probably existed 
from the earliest tines, but there is по record of it 
before the days of Solomon. Possibly an allusion 

foit is involved in the story of Cain 

Early (Gen. iv.): Cain, as murderer, would 
Hebrew іп any case be exposed to the attack 
Custom. of the avenger of blood, but his situa- 
tion is made harder by the fact that 

he is banished from the land and the worship of 
Yawn, and therefore can not take refuge in a sinc- 
(пагу. Absalom, after the murder of Ammon, fled 
the country (II Sam. xiii. 37). and took refuge with 
his mother's father. The first distinct notice of the 
right of Asylum is contained in the narrative of the 
1 Place Adonijah on the throne (E. Kings 
i. ii.): Adonijah flees to the altar and refuses to 
come forth till he has Selomon’s word that his life 
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shall be spared; j cq pi E I E сы, on the other hand, refusine 
to leave the altar, is slain, by special command of 
Solomon, on the sacred spot. There was thus at 
this time a recognized right of Asylum for offenders 
(in this case political offenders), which, MM 
was uot absolute. The right was denied. Joab, 
probably. not because he had murdered Abne T and 
Amasa (I Kings ii. 29-34). bat because he was a dan- 


serons conspirator, and Solomon had absolute ап. 


thority over the royal shrine of Дети. 
Josiah’s salem, Doubtless every капе {нату in 
Attempts the land was an Asvlum (Ex. xxi. 14, 
at Reform. compared with Ех. xx. 24). and. this 
state of things continned down ty 
(and probably after) the reform of Josiah, when the 
attempt was made to abolish all sanctuaries except 
the Temple of Jerusalem., The plan was not car- 
ried out at that time: the provincial shrines contin- 
п Ed (Jer. ii. 28; vii. 9, 18; xi. 13; Ezek. vi. 
3, D, and liter all re forms were inte rupted by the 
Ц of Jerusalem and the consequent confusion 
that reigned throughout the land. It тау tlus he 
assumed that. down to. the time of the Babylonian 
Esile all Levitical settlements had. the privilege of 
Asylum for certain offenders, such as homicides and 
political disturbers, but whether it was also extended 
to slaves and debtors i$ not clear. The area of pro- 
tection probably included all the land attached to 
the sanctuary. 

The right of Хей was defined. gradually by 
custom and law. In Solomon’ s time, as just note al. 
a distinction, based on ‘regard for the safety of the 

throne, was made between refugees, 
Leg- As the legal organization of society 
islation. was more and more worked out, the 
| just distinction between the innocent 
and the guilty c cime to be recognized. This distinc- 
tion is made definite ly in the earliest law-book (Ex. 
xxi. 13, 14. eighth century): He who slays uninten- 
tionally is to be protected from the avenger of blood 
by th. sanctuary, but the wilful sliver is to be tn- 
ken from the altar and put to death (that is, deliv- 
ered over to the avenger of blood). Further details 
are not given—nothing i is sald of a tribunal to try 
the case, or of the duration of the fugitive's stay in 
the sanctuary; these points were, however, proba- 
bly settled by the existing custom. The first modi- 
fication of the old Usage is made in the Book of Deu- 
te fonomy (xix. 1-7, 11 13). As the rural shrines 
were abolished by the law of that book, it became 
necessary to make other provisions for the innocent 
homicide that lived too fur from Jerusalem te find 
shelter there; and accordingly three cities were ap- 
pointed (their names are not given in the text) to 
which such a person might flee and within their 
‘boundaries be safe. In any one of these а homi- 
cide might take refuse and rem: in. secure till his 
case was decided. The decision was made by the 
elders of the refugee's city: in general, it may be 
supposed, by the pee authorities [elders] of the 
place where the homicide was committed. If he 
proved to be innocent. he was, of course, under the 
protection of the authorities of the с city of refuge; 
but it is not said whether or when he was allowed 
to zo home, If he was found guilty, the elders of 
his own city sent and fetched him, and he was put 
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to death by the avenger of blood. "Phe three cities 
referred. to in Deut. хіх. were, no doubt. on the 
west of the Jordan. The measure was preliminary 
cor tentative, and the trans-Jordanic region, at that 
time—toward the end of the seventh century- loosely 
connected. with the west (which was really the seat 
of the nation), was cither not опы of. or was 
left for future Jegishitien. Ата later time. probably 
dining or after the Exile; the sense of the ecclesias 
tien! unity of the land grew Stromger. and it was 
он proper lo Set apart three cities on the east 
ef the Jordan: orit may be that this step Was merely 
the natural completion of the first measure. The 
first intimation of this extension of the law is found 
in Deut. Nix. 8-10. which. as it stands. is an inter- 
ruption of the legal statement, and is manifestly an 
interpolation by a scribe who wished to bring the 
Deuteronomie law up to the later ure. In this 
ратата ри jt is merely said that three additional] 
cities are to be appointed, bnt their names are not 
given; we find them. however, in Dent. iv. 41-433, 
Which, likewise, is an ехе or post-exilie editorial 
addition to the text. intended, perhaps, as the hix- 
rica sequel to xix, 8-10.. The reeulation is stated 
more fully in Josh. Xx. (post-exilich: The fugitive, 
sanding at the entrance of the citx-gute. ds to lay 
his case before the elders, who then protect him till 
In emn be tried before the congregation. If he is 
шше innocent by the congregation, he is at lib. 
лу on the death of the high priest of the time. to 
Dod0 his own house, and ean not then be called to 
uit by the avenger of blood. Presumably, if 
he ds adjudged guilty. he ds handed over to the 
conser, II is expressly stated, in accordance with 
ve humane spirit. of the period, that this law is te 
piy tothe resident alien as well as to the native 
habitant, "Phe two new points in the reeniation 
7 Joshua (the congregation as tribunal, and the 
death of the high priest as ushering in the period of 
ert for innocent homicides) belong to the post-ex- 
He ecclesiastical organization of the Jewish commu- 
Пу. Substantially the same form of the law is 
ziven in Num, xxxv. 11-32, where also the fact is 


Muphasized that, up to the death of the high priest. 


Within whose reign the offense was committed. the 
tusitive is safe only within the borders of the city 
of refuse, It this appears that the movement of 
legislation was in the direction of exact justice; the 
object was to take the decision respecting homicide 
our of the hands of the anzry avenger—whose fime- 
ton was doubtless necessary in a certain stage of 
“ocetY—and assign it toan impartialtribunal, The 
portant specifications in the latest form of the law 
are: The abolition of the right of Asylum in sanctua- 
ries, and the appointment of cities, in which presu- 
mably an innocent fngitive might have a house and 
live comfortably with his family; the determination 
ef the tribunal that Was fo try the case: and the 
fixing a day when the man might go freely and 
Without fear to his own home. The six cities of 
refnge named are Kedesh in Juphtali Schechem 
im Ephraim, Hebron in Judah, and, on the cast 
of the river, Bezer in Renben. Ramoth in Gad. 
ind Golan in Manasseh. The first three were old 
1 Places, and so, probally. were the second 
Three, 
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of a right of sanetuary for fugitive debtors and 

slaves: the reference in Dent. xxiii. 16 [15] is to 

foreign fugitives, and these are protected. by resi- 
dence any where in the land. 

As to how far this post-evilie law was actually in 
force there is no definite information. Under the 
mle of the Persians, the Greeks, and the Hasmoneans, 
the Judean state never had control of 
the whole of the old territory, If the 
Statement may be trusted (I Mace. X. 
43: Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 2. = 33) that 
the Selencid Demetrius I. (bomn 152 n. C.) offered to 
make the Jerusalem Temple an Asyl, the natural 
ference will be that it was not them so regarded; 
the offer seems, however, not to have been accepted, 
The custom of Asylum donbtless continued, thongh 
the function of the avenger of blood ceased: the six 
Cities may have retained their legal privilege, and 
possihly the right of Asylum was extended to the 
other Levitical cities. Under the Greek and Ro- 
man геа number of cities in Syria enjoved this 
privilege (lists are given in Barth, “De Grecorum 
Asvlis”), 

Binriocnarny: S. Baeck, in Monatssehrift, xviii. 307-312 and 
Эбу 550: A. P. Bissell, The Law of Asylum in Tsracl, I; 
commentaries on t: Farbstein. in Ner ha- Mir arabi, 
ії. 5. 38. 100 - 36: N, Me сору, Institut Uhyc-Zhishehia u 
er Yerregev, St. Petersburg, IS: &. Oblenburg, 
Die Biblischen Ахуе in Talimudisechem Gewande, 1893. 


on Greek and Roman usylnnis. see Panly-Wissowa, Redl. 
Hei. des Classischen Alterth WINS. s. v. LM ОЧТА 


J. JR. T. 
In Rabbinical Literature: The Biblical or- 
dinances en Asylum are formulated and developed 
into a complete. system in the tannaite tradition. 
As in шапу other instances of the Halakah, the law 
on Asylum is in its main features merely theoretic; 
at the хате time the tannaite sources often hand 
down actual facts, as, for example, the regulation 
of the risht of. Asylum in the period between 100 
Be and 20 C. E., especially that which is mentioned 
liv Eliezer hen Jacob (Tosef.. Mak. iii. [ii.] 5; Mak. 
104 et sey). Eliezer was а tanna who, shortly after 
the destruction of the Temple in 70, set himself the 
task of studying and arranging the laws and customs 
that had lost their force with the fall of the Jewish 
state. | 

Although nothing else is known about Jewish 
Asylum in Palestine (Joseplins, * Ant.” xiii. 2. х 3, 
does not mean Asylnm in the Jewish sense, and fur- 
thermore the passage is of doubtful historie value 
in view of I Mace. X. 31 „ sey.) the authority of 
Eliezer is silicient to prove its existence in Palestine 
at the beginning of the common cra, especially since 
the validity of his statements is proved hy the ac- 
count of actual conditions in the cities of refuge 
handed down by tannaim of Akila's school (Mak. 
ii. 6). Jewish tradition fixes upon. the. year 30 as 
the time when the Jewish courts were deprived of 
their power to inflict capital punishment (Sanh. 
417). From the remark found ina Baraita (Sotah, 
A85). that after the destruction of the first Temple 
the Levitical cities ceased to exist, it does not follow 
that the cities of refnge, which formed part of them, 
also passed away: the remark simply means that 
there were no longer any Levitieal cities laid out in 
the manner prescribed in Nnm. xxxv. 2-5 (compare 
also Sifre. Num. 161. where it is expressly stated 
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that the cities of refuge are not dependent on the 
existence of the Temple). 

Changed political conditions, it is true, occasioned 
a Inoditieition also in the location. of the cities. of 
refuge, The country cast of the Jordan was in la- 
ter tines no longer looked upon ах Israclite terri- 
tory; nor could Sshecheinr (Sebaste), the seat of the 
Samaritans. or the Idumean. Hebron—which. even 
after its capture by dudas Maceabens was not really 
a Jewish city —be considered a city of refuse, 

It was therefore resolved, and perhaps also partly 
carried. ont, that net only the six cities of refuge 
named in the Bible could. be regarded as asylums, 

but alse all the Готе Levitical 

Cities cities enumerated in 1 Chron. vi. 39-66 

of Refuge. . У. 24-51). The difference between 
the six cities expressly mentioned in 

the Bible and these forty-eight cities lay in the fact 
that the Levitical cities could beusedasasylums only 
with the consent of the inhabitants (туло. Mak. 10% 
isto he explained this way, not as Rashi hasit; com- 
рате Jastrow, 7 Dictionary," «e, where several ex- 
amples are given of this meaning of the word лу"). 
While the cities of refuge always afforded protection. 
Nor did these six cities of refuge always need to re- 
main the same аз designated in the Biblical law; 
others might be substituted, provided the number 
were kept up, and their situation conformed to the 
iblical law with regard to distances and geograph- 
ical relations (Tosef;; Mak. iii; ii.] 4). For instance. 
the distance between the southern boundary of Pales- 
tine and its nearest. city of refuge was exactly the 
sime as that between the northern boundary and the 
city of refuge nearest to it, and the same distance 
Was maintained between every northern and south- 


ern city of refuge and those lying between, so that 


they were evenly distributed over the country and 
easily reached, It is even asserted (Tosef., Mak. iii. 
li.] 2: Sifre, Deut, 180) that tlie cities of. refuge on 
the east. of the Jordan and those on the west were 
parallel to cach other—an assertion. that does not 
exactly conform to the facts. 

Corresponding to the care for the proper location 
of these cities were the other ordinances referring to 
them. The roads leading to. them were marked 
by sign-posts at the crossroads, with the inscription 
* Miklat " (Refuge): the roads were very bread—32 
ells. twice the regulation width—smooth and level, 
in order that the fugitive might not be hindered in 
any way (Sifre Le. ; Tosef. Le 5; Mak. 105; B. B. 
1004). The cities chosen must be neither too small 
nor too large: in the former case a scarcity of food 
might arise, and the refugee might consequently be 
forced to leave bis Asylum and imperil himself; in 
the latter case the crowds of strangers would make 
it casy for the avenger of blood to enter undetected. 
There were other measures of precaution in favor 
of the refugee. Dealing in weapons or implements 
of the chase was forbidden in the cities of refuge. 
Furthermore they had to be situated in a populous 
district, so that a violent attack by the avenger of 
blood might be repelled, if necessary (Sifre, Num. 
159: Тохо... Mak. le. 8; Mak. 100). 

Besides the sis. cities of refuge mentioned in the 
Bible and the forty-eight Levitical cities, the rab- 
pinie law. basing upon Ex. xxi. 14. also recognized 
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the altar as an Asylum, although only for the offi- 
Gating priest who had accidentally committed man- 
slaughter; but compare Yer. Mak. 1. 314, where R. 
Johanan denies that the altar can afford. protection, 
The priest could not remain at the altar. however, 
but bad to be taken to a city of refuge (Mak. 12%. 
The altar—according to the Talmud only the one at 
Jerisaleni—atTorded in a way more protection than 
the cities of refuge; since a political refugee became 
inviolable as soon as he had touched the altar (Mzài- 
monides, “ Yad,” Колер. v. 14. probably after an 
old source, based on ! Kings ii. 28, that, however, 
is not found in extant literature). 

The rabbinical law concerning Asylum devotes 
much space to an exact determination of the cases 
in which the Asylum shall offer protection. 10. the 
manslayer, and of those in which he must flee to 
and remain in it. Deliberate murder is of course 


excluded: that crime can be atoned 

Unpre- for only by the blood of the murderer. 
meditated The following three grades are distin- 
Homicide, guished in unpremeditated homicide: 
Accident. (1) “тате carelessness; (2) contributory 


negligence; and (3) complete inno- 
сепсе. Only in the second case is exile to the cities 
of refuge preseribed, Complete innocence—that is, 
а mere accident or an extraordinary occurrence that 
could not be forces = une eds no atonement; but 
grave carelessness is not sufficiently punished. by 
suchexile. The Talmud gives many examples illus- 
trating these grades of homicide, among them the 
following: 

Any one who neglects the necessary precautions in а court 
vard or a shop, so that à. persen entitled to adipittince there 
is killed. ean not atone by going to the city of refuge [!.є., 
banishment іх not sutlicient] (B. K. 5325) ; but if he who was 
killed was a trespasser and had no right in sucha court or shop, 
the owner goes free, us he ein not be held responsible for avci- 
dents on his private property when he did not anticipate the 
possible presence of strangers " (Mak. il. 2. К). 


Next to the eases of innocence that do not require 
atonement are those where death has been occasioned 
in the course of professional or other duties. A 
teacher punishing his pupil, a father compelling 
the obedience of his son in learning a trade or in at- 
tending to the study of the Law, a servant of the 
Law scourging an offender according to the instruc- 
tions he has received (Deut. XXV. 2 et /.), are not 
banished to the city of refuge in case the person dis- 
ciplined should die under their hands; for they were 
put fulfilling a duty incumbent upon them (Maks ii. 
2. Ba et seq.) Only in such cases as those mentioned 
in Deut. xix. $ et seg., Where one negligently commits 
homicide during an act that is permissible but not 
commanded by law, does an atonement become nec- 
essary. 

Although many of the rabbinical ordinances re- 
garding the asylums are directed chiefly to securing 
protection for the refugee, the Asylum is, neverthe- 
Jess, according to the rabbinical law. not a place of 
protection, but one of expiation. If the homicide 
die after receiving his sentence, but before reaching 
the city of refuge, his body must be taken there. 
If he die before the high priest he must also he 
buried there until after the high priest's death. Asy- 
lum (“galut “= exile) and death of the high priest 
have together the atoning power (* kapparah ”) which 
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Is to relieve the homicide’s conscience (Mak. 117; 
compare Tosafot, se Mm). Therefore the banish- 
ment tothe Asvlum HUST not be inter- 

Asylum  rupted: the condemned man may not 
a Place of leave the Asylum under any cireuin- 
Expiation. stances, not even should the Interests 
of the state demand it (Mak. 114, The 
consciousness of having taken a human life must 
never leave the homicide. When therefere 1 II. inbabe 
ranis of A епу of refuge Wish to honor such a man. 


he must declare to them that he isa bemtcide and 
unworthy such honor: but should they Still persist, 
he may accept it (Mak. ii S: on the confession of 
erime as part of the atonement, compare CONFES- 
мөм. Even the death of the high priest does not 
entirely wipe out the homicides enilt: for à man 
condemned ta Asylum may never fill an office, 
he has been the cause of an accident (Jac Compare 
the opinion of Ro Judah b. Wai whieh Maimonides, 
Milkot Rezent. vii. 14. thinks the correct one), 

The Rahbis so str ngly emphasized the zuilt of a 
man Who heeame a homicide against his will. not 
only because they held that a man is responsible 
even for his involuntary actions (compare Stina, but 
also in accordance with the following theories as 
expressed by Philo: 


мисе 


“God, the allamereifulband gracions, neither delivers д wholly 
"шее man upto death nor will He safer a man who eun- 
mineda deed entirely against his will 10 go Inte exile. The 
тшнен of EX. XXI. E must be interpreted as follows: When 
a murderer Ties escaped: freue miman justice, God. assumes Ше 
nee ef indies and brings if айкай that Ihe murderner is. killed 
Jueivertently by seme one else, God cheme as Mis exec 
Gener npn Whee has also sinned in some Wav cand is in need 
ident. This heamieide is therefore схі а city of 
Where De must retin until rhe death of the: hith priest, 
eN pidin of sane sins That he must have сонан, becanse 
an eiirely innocent man is never chosen as the instrument of 
ther man’s death" oe pe specialibus L ile“ $ $9: ed, 
Mangey, ij. 519; compare “ре гох F E; ed. Мапу, i. 
Эу ехе. 


The Biblical Asxlum law is explained. in almost. 
the same wards as these of Philo in Mckilta ( Mish- 
ratin ivo and the Talmüd (Mak. 10%. 

The Tahinudie sonrees agree also with Philo in ex- 
plaining why the death of the hish priest. releases 
the exiled homicide. Philo says that, since the high 

priest was inmiaculate aad sinless, it 

Death is fitting that he shold abhor (. . 
of the High not suffer in his presence) those who 

Priest. had even involuntarily killed a min. 

since they themselves were not entirely 
sinless (* De Specialibirs Levibns,” xxii., xxiv.. . 
Mangey, ii. 322). Rabhi gives the following expla- 
nition: “The murderer pollutes the land, and drives 
away the Singixan: but the hish priest. brings it 
about that the Shekinah dwells іп Глас It is there- 
lore not fitting that he who pollutes the land should 
Appear before him who brings the Shekinah among 
the people" (Sifre, Num. 160). "This explanation, 
li wever, does. mat tally with that given by the Ha- 
lakah, that even the death of a dispensed high priest. 
releases the exile (Mak. i. 6); and the phrase. fre- 
quently recurring in the Talmud, “the death of the 
high priest atones” (Mak. 114), really shows that, 
according to the opinion current among the Rabbis. 
the chief factor was the death with its atoning power. 

This is easily explainable from the point. of view 


Өйгө, 
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of rabbinical theology, since in gencral the death of 
the pious acted as an atonement for Israel (Ver. 
Yoma i, 884: M. K. 28s; and the шапу parallel pas- 
sages in Barbers’ Tan. iii. 66, notes 1405-142), and 
the death of the high priest all the more POSSESSES 
power of atonement (approximately so, Ibu Ezra on 
Num. xxxv. 23). Maimonides’ CN planation (Moreh 
iii. 40), that the death of the high priest was an 
event that in- . . I the entire peeplie so much that по 


thoughts of vengeance comld arise in the svenger of 

blood. conforms as little to the spirit of the early 

rabbis as to that of the Bible. 

The tradition found in the Mishnah may be men- 
tioned; namely, that the mother of the high priest 
supplied food and clothing to homicides, in order 
that they might not wish for the death of her son 
(Mak. ii. 6). The Talmud thinks (Mak. 114) that 
such wishes might have been etlicacious 1 uinst the 
high priests, because they had omitted to implore 
Gods merey for their Contemporaries, that no such 
hapless events might ocenr. Compare AVENGER 
OF Broon, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: The Mishnah, Tus, ffn and bath Тапи «f 
the treatise Makkot ii.: Maimonides, Yard. Rozeab, v.-viii.; 
Baeck, in Monatssehrift, xviii. 35-5313, MO 072: M. Bloch, Ixix 
Mosaisch-Talinudisehe Polizeirecht, p. 17. Budapest, 1879; 
Fassel, Das Mostisch-Rahbhinische Strafyesetz, pp. 29-31. 
Griss-Raniszi, ISTO Оен, Die Biblischen Asyle im 
Tulmiedischen Goraude; Маер, 1865: Ritter, Philo und 


die Halacha, 1878, pp. SUI махои, Das Musa ische 
Recht, ii. SN: Salvador, Histoire des Instituti. iis de Mixe, 


p. 13. 
J. SR. L. G. 


ASYLUM CHARITABLE INSTITUTION S. 
Sec CHARITY. 

ATAD: А place on the eastern side of the Jor- 
dan where Jacob’s funeral cortège stopped and 
mourned for him (Gen, 1. 10, 11). Tradition (Gen. 
ih.) assigns to this cirenmstance the change in the 
name of the place to Abel Mizraim, “monrning 
of Egypt," though in reality the clement “Abel ? 
signifies “meadow,” 


J. JN. G. B. L. 


ATAKI: Town in the province of Bessarabia, 
Russia, on the risht bank of the Dniester, opposite 
Mohilev. Of the 1.000 families composing its pop- 
ulation, 832 are Jews, that have a synagogne and 
three prayer-honses, Formerly Ataki was a flour. 
ishing town; hut the opening of the Novoseiitz rail- 
road in 1893 destroyed. all its business, while the 
population was increased by the expulsion of Jews 
from surromiding. villages and their settlement in 
Ataki. Those who had the nreans cmigrated to the 
United States of America, During the famine of 
100 the Jewish Relief Committee of St. Petersburg 
gave assistance to 109. families of Ataki; bnt a 
far greater number remained destitute. See Bes- 
SARABIA. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Entzikltopedicheski Slovar, ii.. St. Petersburg, 
INS; Voskhod, 1900, No, 27. 
H. R. 


ATARAH.—Biblical Data: A wife of Jerah- 
meel and the mother of Onam (I Chron. ii. 26). If 
Jeralhmeel, as seems probable, is the name of a clan, 
the expression * wife” might point to an alliance (or 
in the case of * wives? alliances) with other clans. 


J. JR. G. B. I. 


Atargatis 
Athanasius 


In Rabbinical Literature: A\tarah. was il 

Canaanite woman of rank, whom Jeralimecl mar- 

ried in order 7 10 be crowned 7 through herz that is 

to хау. to be raised to nedahty H. "crown 

“decoration 7). yut she brought evil проп him. 

and was therefore called Tipe mother of Onun ^: 

that is. “the mether of шомга“ (SIN = AN. 

-2anonruer 7) — Onaccomit ef this irregular marriage. 

a 1 1 1. 11 ef rhe tribe of Лаа did naet reco:rnlize 

the children of Jeralinecl as of pure descent (Teer. 

Sanh. ii. 205; Ruth R.. endi. 

J. SR. L. G. 

ATARGATIS: A Syrian divinity referred 10 in 
the A pocry pha. A temple ef Aturgatis existed in 
Camion or Carnaim (Û Macc v. 24: II Mace. xii. 26). 
on the cast side of the Jordan. Just what goddess 
is meant by the mame has net as vet been definitely 
ascertained. The first clement of the name is evi- 
dently the Aramean equivalent of Astarte; the second 
element may be the name ef anether goddess, Athe or 
Агар, who has been found in Phenician inscrip- 
tions, The chief temple of Atargatis in Palestine was 
the one in Ascalon, At Carnaim she had another. 
and it was in that sanctuary that Judah Maceabeus, 
without regard for the suetity of the place, slew 
the inhabitants that had fled there for refuge, The 
temple with all its objects used in the cult. was 
burned by him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Вер. JRitrége zur Ii ,t Reli- 
uiousqischichte, рр. GS ef seq. Zee? .: Bandissin, Atar- 
gatis in Merzog-tlitt. Ital Бас Лоре für Protest 
tiselis Theologie} Robertson Sinh. 46 ligion of the Nemitex, 
24 ed. pp. 172-175. i 
J. In. G. B. L. 
ATAROTH: District in Palestine сам of the Jor- 

dan. This place is mentioned along with Dibon and 

Jazer as a very fertile tract of land. and good for 

raising cattie. Renben and Gad both asked for the 

land. Gad received it (Num. xxxii. 3) and built a 

city there (4%. 91). 

J. In. G. D. L. 

ATAROTH: The name of several towns in Pales- 
tine: 1. A city on the eastern side of the Dead Sea 
in the land taken from Moab and given to Gad 
(Num. xxxii. 3). From Num. xxxii, 24 it appears 
that the city was rebuilt by the Gadites: a fact 
whieh the Moaste STONE (line 10) confirms. И 
has been identified with the modern Attarus (Buhl, 
" Geographie,” p. 267). 

2. XA town on the border line between Ephraim 
and Benjamin (Josh. Xvi. 2, though Buhl (%. 172 
dlisputes the site. 

3. Ataroth Addar: A border town of Ephraim 
(Josh. Xvi. 5. xviii. 13). perhaps the same as Atar- 
oth, 2. 

4. Ataroth beth Joab: Mentioned in the list of 
the descendants of Caleb (E Chron. ii. 54). 

5, Ataroth Shophan: A city in the domain of 
the Gadites (Num. xxaii. 35). 

J. In. 

ATBASH. See GEMATHRIA. 

ATEL (Idl, Itil, Etel) : Thecapitalof the Cha- 
zurs in the tenth century: situated about eight 
English miles from Astrakhan. Together with the 
city of Balanjara, which was equally renowned їп 
ancient times, it is new buried under the highest of 


G. B. L. 
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the numerous mounds covering the right bank of the 
Volga. called also Atel ons. Sefer ha-Kabbalah.” 
ii." Med. Jew. Chron," i. 78, 190). | 
According to the Arabic writers, Ihn Fudlan. Ibn 
Панка. Pm Khaldun, Mas'ndi, and others. Atel was 
sitmated about. sixty miles from the mouth of the 
Volga. The western part of the city was surrounded 
by a wall with fony gates, one of which led te 


Iere lived 
the hakam of the Chazars, Whose palace was the 


only building of brick in the city.. The rest of the 
inhabitants dwelt in huts, or in tents of felt. Mas 
uidi, however, states that the palace of the ракат 
was situated not in the western part of the city, but 
on an island, and the city consisted of three parts. 
Theeastern part, called Khazaran, was inhabited by 
merchants of Various nationalities, 
Atel had a large population of Mehammedans, 
Christians, Jews, ete. The Turkish and Chaz 
languages predominated, Some of the inhabitants 
were called. “blacks,” and the others “ whites.” ac- 
cording to their complexions, The bakan and his 
staff were Jews. His suite, numbering fully 4.000 
persons, Was composed of representatives of difer- 
ent races. In 969 the Russians destroyed the city. 


BnuioGkaArny: D. I. Chwolson, in Zhurnel Ministe este 
Naralnaro Prosryeshehe nit, INR, XI.; Кеме, Їч. No. 

. 187, No. 2: галон Npravochny Listoh, ми, Nos. 
21. 2. N. ЫЙ, 133: галена Gulierushigan: Viii 
mosti, Iz. Nu. AI: Jer, s i Nadpisi, ete. Nos, 145, 1. 
151. 123 10, St. Petersburg, 1847: Eutzillopedicheski Sharer. 
d Petersburg, ISB; Cassel, Mayyarische Alike ШЕШШУ 
p. ЗИ. 
G. H. R. 


ATER: 1. A family that returned with еги 
babel (Ezra ii. 16; Neh. vii. 21), the head of which 
signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. X. 1%). 
In 1 Esd. v. 15, Ater is called Aterezias. | 

2. Doorkeepers of the Temple, who returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezra ii. 42; Neh. vii. 45); called 
“sons of Jatal? in I Esd. v. 28. 

J. In. G. B. L. 


ATHACH: A town in Judah, to the inhabitants 
of which David sent r part of the spoil taken from 
the Amalekites (E Sam. ххх. 30). It has not hecn 
definitely identified. Several scholars consider Ath- 
ach (NY) the same as Ern (any: Josh. Xv. 42): 
but if it be Ether, it is quite impossible to decide 
which reading is correct. The manuscripts of the 
Greek versions to the passages in question furnish ad- 
ditional variants. 


pBnnagoGnarny: Wellhausen, Tert dex Beher Моих; 
Budde, Josua und éichter; Driver, N utes on the Books of 


Nanded 
J. JR. G. B. L. 


ATHALIAH: Daughter of Ahab (II Kings viii. 
26) and, presumably. of Jezebel; also called. Ше 
daughter of Omri (II Chron, xxii. 2). The polit- 
ical alliance of Jehoshaphat, fourth king of Judah. 
with Ahab, king of Israel (I Kings xxii, 2-4: II 
Chron. XX. 35), resulted in a domestic alliance also 
between his son Jelioram and Aliab's daughter Ath- 
aliah (II Kings viii; 18-27; H Chron. xxi. 6). The 
death of Ahaziah, the only surviving son of Jeho- 
ram and Athaliah (II Chron. xxi. 16. 17). at the 
hand of Jehu (QL Kings ix. 27; II Chron. xxii. 9), 
opened the way for the queen-mother to assert her- 
self. She immediately slew “all” of royal hlood 
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AME Rings Ni. 1; II Chron. x xii. 10% and made herself 
queen of Judah. Her intluence, since her marriage 
with Jehoram. had fostered Baal-worship in Judah. 
and temporarily. thrust. into tlie Вас Китопп the 
worship ef. Yuwie (И Chron. xxiv, ©. Her six 
years (42-896 1.0.) of rule doubtless led toa vigor 
ous enhliivation of the Baal cult. But in ber seventh 
vear the stalwart) high priest Jehoiada тони 


frein. his hiding-place а young claimant to the 
throne, Joush, son of Ahaziah (see Asen). Аа: 


Hah, being apprised of the ктей and enthusiastic 
corenation-assenibly at the Temple, rushed into the 
edifice, apparently nnattended by her gunnl. As 
oon as she saw the newiy crowned king. she rent 
her clothes in despair, and cried detiantly, 7 Treason! 
Treaoni7 Лепота а ordered that she be taken forth 
throneh the ranks. and he also prononmneed а death- 
sentence upon апу who should. espouse ber cause. 
“So they made way for her, and she went to the entry 
of the horse-gate by the king's house: and they slew 
her there “(H Kings Xi. 4-20; II Chron. xxiii. 1-15). 
а. In. I. M. P. 


ATHANASIUS: Bishop of Alexandria: born in 
25, probably in Alexandria; died there May 2. 373. 
Athanasius was the greatest combatant of the Old 
Church. Noless than twenty out of the forty-seven 
years of his official life (he was made bishop jn 
S90) were passed in exile, owing to the activity of 
rhemies— personal, religions, and. politieal—he had 
made, With the extremes of courage and of ob. 
stinacy, he united a certain pliability of character. 
Which naturally made him one of the foremost 
waders in the religions contests of his time. 

His writings resembled his life: for the greater 
part of his literary productions have the polemic 
character strongly marked. His verv first works, 

an “Address Against Heathens” and 
A Writer of an ~ Address on the Incariatien of the 
Polemies. Logos,” are devoted to an attack upon 
heathenism and a refutation of Juda- 
m. From the outbreak of the Arian disputes—to 
the campaign against which and all kindred here- 
sies Athanasius devoted his life—he concentrated his 
literary activity upon one field, that of the defense 
of orthodoxy, thus earning: for himself the title of 
“the Father of Orthodoxy.” Of his work of this 
nature may be mentioned his * Defense Against. the 
C Arians,” his t Pastoral Letter.” and 7 Feur Speeches 
Against the Arians.” Of his other writines, his so- 
caled * Exegetical Essays on the Psalter.” in expla- 
nation of the Psalms: * A Letter to Mareelinns,” 
ihid "7 Arguments and Explanations of the Psalms” 
are Woithy of mention, 

Athanasius! historical importance is neither as 
an author nor as a theologian; his works were for 
the most. part. born. of passing circumstances and 
Шей no literary want; and his dogmaties can not 
be considered original, as they are almost identical 
With those of Alexander, his predecessor in the bish- 
oprie of Alexandria. It was Athanasius neverthe- 
less who actually enabled Nicene Christianity to tri- 
umph over Arianism and kindred heresies, and who 
for more than a thousand years shaped the course of 
the Christian Church so absolutely that he rightly 
deserves the titles of 7 the Great " and “the Father 
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of Orthodoxy,” 

Catholicism. 
Athanasins, as the chief representative of Nicene 
Christianity. removed from Christology every trace 
of Judaism and gave to ita Wellente Cast; so that, 
curiously enough, at the very lime 


bestowed npon him by grateful 


Attitude . that the Greek world was surrendering 
Toward их earthly dominion to Christianity, 
Judaism. Hellenism: was asserting itself spiritu- 


alv. The Christolosy, Which began 
With: John's doctrine of the Le osand reached logical 
completion.in the Nicene confession and Was opposed 
to the Vewerchtun Vu ti, idea of the person of 
Jesus which attained fulness in the doctrines of Arius, 
reflects Pomdamentally the identical opposition þe- 
tween the strictly Jewish conception of the Messiah 
as a human, moral ideal, and the Helenie, according 
to which Jesus isa metaphysical religions principle. 
In illustration of Athanasius Position. the following 
sentences placed by him at the head of his polemic 
against the Arians may serve; “Не, whom we ac- 
knowledge, is an actual and genuine. and real Son 
of the Father, whose cing belongs to him likewise, 
He is neither creature, nor made, but the produet of 
the Essence of the Father; wherefore js he trnly 
God, because of similar being with the true God” 
C Orationes Contra. Arianos,” j. ®. Jesus is for 
Athanasius not only the trie and real Son of God, 
but he is also of similar essence (Binnie) and of 


like eternity, but in such fashion as to permit of a: 


duality of the divine personaves, This, of course, 
is contradictory not only to the ruling iden of strict 
monotheism among the Jews, but also to the teach- 
ings of the Old "Testament; and the Arians therefore 
rightly asked. (J. iii. 7) how Athanasius could һаг- 
menize his doctrine with such words of Scripture as 
The Lord our God is one Lord ^ (Deut. vi. 4); “See 
now that J, even I. am ће, and there is no god with 
me” (Deut. xxxii. 20), and similar Passages. 

A lack of all critical sense marked both Athana- 
sius and Arius, and prevented them from realizing 
that their mutually. contradictory conceptions of 

the person of Fesus lay in the diver- 


The О.Т. gent presentation of the same by the 
with Jewish synoptic gospels contrasted 
Atha- with that of the Greek writer of the 

nasius. fourth Gospel and of the Epistle to the 


| Hebrews. Athanasius did not рег- 
ceive how far removed he really stood from the Old 
Testament conception of God. In. his controversy 
with Arius he had no seruple in making the fullest 
use of the Old Testament. The following are ilus- 
trations of his explanations and applications of such 
passages. Proof of the eternity and infinity of the 
Logos is found by him in Isa. XI. 28, “the everlast- 
ing God," and in Jer. ii. 13. “they have forsaken 
me, the fountain of. living waters? (V. i. 19). The 
immutabilitx of the Logos he finds expressed. in 
Dent, xxxii. 29, ^See now that I. even I. am he,” 
and in Mal. iii. 6, “I am the Lord. I change noi.” 
In such fashion, by simply applving to the Logos- 
Christus all Bible passages rekiting to God. it was 
not a very difficult task for him te found his whole 
System of dogmaties npon the ӨМ Testament—at 
least to his own satisfaction. The unity of revela- 
tion in both Testaments isan essential principle with 


m DEEP 


Athanasius 
Atheism 
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Athanasius: and he therefore stigmatizes their sepa 
ration as " Manichean " and 7 Jewish " (/. iv. 23). 
This peculiar method of Old Testament exposi- 
tion. which was the customary one in the Christian 
Church even before Athanasius, was ulso employed 
by him in replying to Jewish attacks upon Chris- 
tinnitx by means. of Obl Testament teachings. In 


a polemic against the Jews npon the incarnation of - 


the Logos (7 De Incarnatione Dei Verbi ^) he en- 
deavors to reply to the arguments of the Jews against 
the Incarnation, as being something 


Chris- unworthy of the God Logos, and par- 
tianity ticularly against the Crucifixion (eh, 
Versus XXSHL) by observing that nothin: is 
Judaism. easier than teconfitethe Jews: " Oi 


of their own Holy Scriptures in which 

they daily read, they can be coutroverted.? I is 
trne, he promises more than he performs: for when 
he discovers the doctrine of the Incarnation of the 
Logos in Num. xxiv. 2 and Isa. viii. J. or finds that 
the Virgin's conception is predicted in Isa. vii. 14. 
it is casily understood why his Jewish opponents 
were so “prejudiced that they prefer their own ex- 
position of the passages” 65, eh, XI.). Athanasius 
nevertheless sets np the reasonable hermeneutic 
principle, that both the time and the person to 
Which a passage applies, as wellas the circumstances 
originating such passae, must always be taken into 
consideration (7 Orationes Contra Arianos,” i, 544) in 
expounding it. This rule seems to have been de- 
rived by him from Jewish sources where it was long 
recognized, for it is frequently noticeable that he 
willingly has recourse to Jewish authority in Scrip- 
ture es planation, just so soon as his dogmaties per- 
mit bim to do so. His canon of Old Testament 
books (7 Festal Letters.” ii. 1176) exeludes Wisdom 
of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, and Tobit, which cer- 
tainly is an approximation to the authoritative Jew- 
ish canon. He gives the Jewish view concerning 
the collection of the Psalms and their superscrip- 
tions, that a Babylonian prophet, living in the Exile, 
collected them, and put them together as he received 
them. Theanonyinous psalms were written by this 
prophet. Althongh ealed “the Psalms of David,” 
many of them are not by the Jewish king; but their 
authors were chosen by him to write them, апа Ао 
whole may thus be considered asoriginat ingwithhim. 
Contact with Jews made Athanasins acquainted 
With many rabbinic legends, as for instance that of 
Isaiah being sawn asunder (7 De Jucarnatione Dei 
Verbi," ch. xxiv.) as well as with the interpreta- 
tion of many proper names. such ах David “the be. 
loved? — Athanasius. did not understand. Hebrew ; 
thus, for instance, he had only * heard ” that the nnm- 


ber of letters in the Hebrew alphabet was twenty- 
‘two (7 Festal Letters,” J. 7.) < 
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ATHEISM: A term derived. from the Greek. 
meaning literally the “disbelief in a God.” As or. 
isinally nsed in the writings of the people that 
comed it. й carried the implication of Non-recog- 
nition of the God or the wads acknowledged us su- 
preme, and therefore entitled to worship by the state, 
h wasin this sense that Socrates was accused and’ 
convicted of Atheism. The same note is dominant 
in the oft-quoted dierum attributed to Polvbius, that 
reverence for the gods is the fondation of all pub- 
lic order and seenrity. 

The Hebrew. dictionary has no word of exactly 
similar import. The reasons for this are not ditliculi 
lo establish. Ате, in the restricted sense of 
the Greek usage, could not find expression amo 
the Hebrews before they bad come into contact and 
conflict with other nations. As long as their tribal 

CONSCIONSHEss was strong and supreme 
Impossible among them, recognition on the part 
in of all members of the clan or tribe of 


Ancient the god to whom the family clan or 
Israel. tribe and. people owed allegiance was 


spontaneous. Recent researches. in 
this field have established beyond. the possibility of 
donbt that this sense of family or tribal or national 
allinity is focal to all primitive religion. Sacrifice 
and ill other features of private or public cult center 
iu this all-regnlating sentiment, The deity is enter- 
tained by the members of the family at the sacrificial 
mel. Even some institutions of the Israclitish cult. 
such as the Pesah meal, réefleet the mental mood of 
this original conviction, Denial of the family or tri- 
bal or national deity would have amounted to relin- 
quishment of one’s family or people; and such aban- 
domnent isa thought of which man is incompetent 
before а long stretch of historical experience has 
changed his whole mental attitude. 

In the development of the Jewish God-idea, as 
traced by modern. Biblical criticisin, the conflict 
between the Prophets and, their antagonists pivets 
not so much aronnd the controversy whether God 
be or be not, but around the recognition of YHWH 
asthe only and legitimate God of Israel. Even they 
Who opposed the Prophets were not atheists in the 
modern acceptation of the word, They may be so 
styled. if the implications of the term be restricted 
tothe original Greek usage. According to prophetic 
preachment, Israel owed allegiance to Yuwt alone, 
This is the emphasis of their oft-repeated statement 
that it was Yuwar who led the people of Isracl out 
of Egypt. The first statement of the Decalogne is 
nota protest against Atheism in the modem sense. 
It posits positively the prophetic thesis that no other 
God but Yuwn brought abont Israel's redemption 
from Egyptian bondage. The force of this prophetic 
contention is well illustrated by the connter or 
corresponding claim advanced in behalf of the dei- 
пех nationalized by Jeroboam at Dan and Beth-el 
(I Kings xii. 28). Withall the strenuonsness of their 
insistence проп the sole supremacy and legitimacy of 
Yirwir as Israels God, the Prophets never went the 
length to call their opponents atheists. That the 
gods whom the followers of the false prophets wor- 
shiped were not gods a conviction that appears 
only in later prophets, and then uot ina very violent 
emphasis. Jeremiah resorts to mill sarcasm (Jer. ii. 
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27. әм. The second Isiah is more pronounced in his | the other designations applied in rabbinical wri- 


ridicule heaped upon the worshipers of idols. Yet 
the quarrel is not because some or many deny Gad. 
Their censure is evoked by the faet that some or 
шапу worship gods that have no chim upon the 
recormiition of Israel the people of Унли, 

Kain. Atheism always is the result of criticism 
and skepticism., Both in the individual and in the 
race dt is, ns it were, an afterthought. No people 
starts out with Atheism. ‘The original relisiousness 
of muris always spontaneously theistic in one form 
or inether,— And as long as the religious conscious- 
ness of inn іх in its prime vigor, there is no provoca- 
tien for critical analysis of its contents. Periods of 
decline In reliviousness produce skepticism, which. 
in turn, breeds Atheism. Up to the Exile the con- 
ditions for Atheism—in this sense—were Jacking in 


Israel. Even the Exile, though fatal 

Atheism 10 the religious fervor of a great num- 
the Result ber—as is apparent by a study of the 
of Skepti- "'Ebed Yuwn? hymns, port raving as 
cism. they do the indignities and ridicule to 


Which a pious minority were exposed 
at the hands of their compatriots brought to bear 
upon the minds of the Jews influences much more 
potent in the opposite direction. Contact with the 
Babylonian- Assyrian, and shortly after with the Per- 
ман. civilization. hada pronounced tendency to de- 
velop an abiding predisposition toward mysticism, 
which is always fatal to sober Atheism. In this 
connection it is well to remember that Jewish angel- 
«елу and demonology took their rise in the Captiv- 
iv: and certainly an age susceptible to suggestions 
of the order vocalized in the belief in angels and 
their counterparts is not very propitious for the eul- 
tivation of atheistic proclivities. The literature as- 
sined to the Exile evidences the prevalence of the 
very opposite inclination. It is safe to hold that 
anterior to the Greek period. there was but little 
cause among the Jews to pay attention to atheistic 
chouehitions, This fact accounts for the absence of 
a term to denote both the professor and the System 
of Atheism. 

Psahn Hiii.. preserved in a double version (in Ps. 
Nivaa mentions the speceh of one who maintains 
that there is no God. The professor of this belief is 
Styled” nabal,” and in the contextis contrasted with 
the “maskil” (verse 3); wherefore the word was un- 
derstood to be “fool.” or, as Ibn Ezra has it in his 
commucntary, the contrary of “hakam” (wise). This 
weaning the Targum to Psalm xiv. also accepts, 
rendering it by *shatya.” ^ Other. commentators 
hold that the psalm does not register n general prop- 
° ction, but records the utterances of some definite 
person— Titus or Nebuchadnezzar. From the char- 
eter of these men it may be inferred that the inter- 


prerers who refer the expression in the Psalm to them. 
taok the word “nabal” in the 


"knave," implying that foolishness which always 
characterizes a corrupt or pervert mind. 5 Nabal? 
would thus be a synonym of " rasha*" or “zed.” 
The nearest approach toa phrase which might be 
considered the equivalent of our modern “atheist * is 
the rabbinical “kofer beikkar.” one who denics a 
fundamental tenet of the Jewish religion: hamely, 
the existence and then the unity of God. Of all 


secondiirw sense of 
. 


tings to heretics, none other seems so directly to sug- 
gest or to stand for avowed and open 


Talmudic negation of the Deity’s existence and 
Des- supremacy (B. B. 155: Pesik. p. 163). 
ignations. Atheism isineluded among the heresies 


Charged against the 7 minim” (Shah, 
1165: and Maimonides, Yad ha-Mazakah. Teshubah, 
fi. where he enumerates soni the hereties” minim,” 
“those that declare that there is no God and that the 
world has neither governor nor leader”). | 

But as in the case of the Biblical “наза? so in 
the descriptions of the atheist by the Rabbis it 
would appear that Atheism was much more a matter 
of perverse and immoral conduet than of formulated 
Philosophical or metaphysical assertion and convie- 
tion. At least it is from the conduct of man that his 
Atheism is inferred. Observance of the. Sabbath 
was regarded as evidence of belief jn the Creator; 
while neglect to keep the duy of rest holy gave 
point to the presumption of atheistic leanings. The 
passage In Sifra, Belukkotai, iff. 2. shows that the 
observance or the rejection of the “laws and ordi- 
nanees" was the decisive factor in the attribution 
of Atheism, according to rabbinical understanding. 
Adam is said to have been an atheist: for in hiding 
himself to escape, he gave proof of his belief that 
God was not omnipresent (Sanh. 38%). 

How far the term 7 Epicurean,” DIM PENX (see API- 
KORUS). served to denote an atheist, is not very clear, 
It is patent that by this name were designated men 
Who denied the doctrine of resurrection and revela- 
tion. As both of these may be said to be involved 
in the (rabbinical) doctrine concerning the Godhead, 
the appellation * Epicurean” may in a loose way have 
been synonymous with the k. or-day atheist. Con- 
necting this Greek word with the Aramaic root * pa- 
kar” (to free oneself), the rabbinical sources —even 
Maimonides—assumed as the characteristic trait of 


ап Epicurean's conduct disregard of all that made 


for reverence and decency. |“ Scoffer” might, there- 
fore, be suggested as the best rendering in English. 
As one that would scoff Ше words of the learned 
and wise, of the God-fearing and pious (Ned. 23a; 
Sanh. 99^), the Epicurean naturally created the im- 
pression by his conduct that he shared the views of 
the “nabal " and was under suspicion that in his inso- 
lence he would go so far as to deny the existence of 
God and to stand in no awe of His providential guid- 
ance of life and the world. Hence the advice always 
to be ready to refute the arguments of the Epicu- 
rean (Abot ii. 14). : 
Strange tosay, the Jews often had to defend them- 
selves against the charge of being atheists, though, 
in the conception of the Prophets. Israel's history 
was the convincing proof of God's providence. Is- 
rael was chosen to be His witness. The prime solic- 
iade of Moses (EX. xxxii. 12, 13) lest the 7 Egyp- 
tians " should put a wrong construction on the events 
of Israel's career and become contirmed 

Jews in their false. conceptions of Israel's 
Accused of God, is also, as it were, the * leitmotif * 
Atheism. of the theology of Inter Biblical wri- 
ters. The appeal of the Seventy-ninth 

Psalm is for God to manifest Himself in His aven- 
ging splendor, lest, from the weakness ef Israel, the 
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"nations ^ might infer that Hie had abdicated in 
favor ef their idols. Psalm exv. 2 seqg.-—undoubtedly 
of the Maccabean peried—es presses the same anxiety 
bat ona higher amd more spiritual plane. It reflects 
the arguments and conceits ef even the enlightened 
among the Greeks. The invisible God of the Jews 
Was beyond the range of the ancient world’s intelli- 
genee, & visible God alone was entitled to recog- 
nition, 

Greek thought may net have gone so far as Pha- 
rioh did—according to the Midrash (Ex. R. v.). re- 
llecting certainly the anti-Jewish attitude of the 
Greco- Roman period —in refusing to recosmnize Y HW IH 
for the reason that his name was not ineluded in the 
official list of deities, ver it did erect an altar to 
“the unknown God (Ас хуп. 23), as, in fact, 
the hospitality of the Pantheon was clastie enongh 
to adinit every new deity. Still, two considerations 
бозед the judgment of the Greek world on the 
religion, or according to them, irreligion, of the 
Jews. The Jews believed in an invisible God: 
therefore, according to the Greek mode of thinking, 
in no God. Secondly, the Jews refused to join them 
in their Worship, though the Grecks were prepared 
to pay honor to the gods of other nations. These 
two complaints are at the bottom of the accusation 
of Atheism against the Jews which is very frequent 
and violent in the writings of Alexandrian detractors 
and Roman historians, The philosophers among 
the Greeks, indeed. furnished many an argument in 
defense of the excellence of Jewish monotheism: 
but the vast multitude was still addicted. to the 
grosser notions, If the Jews were citizens of the 
towns where they resided. as they claimed to be, why 
did they not join in worshiping the communal gods? 
This was the burden of the popular prejudice 


1 them: and Apion (Josephus, * Contra Ap.” 


¢ 6). Posidonius, and Apollonius Molo made them- 

se res the willing mouthpicces of popnlar distrust, 
Here was proof that the Jews were really atheists. 
In the Roman empire they refused to pay religious 
honors to the statues of the emperors, This fact 
sufficed, in the eves of Tacitus and Pliny, to accuse 
them of despising the gods and to desc ribe them as 
atheists, аха pt ople void of all virtuc( Tacitus, * His- 
torie,” v. 5: sce Schürer. “Gesch.” 3d ed., iii. 417). 

The same feeling that led the Greek and Roman 
enemies of the Jews to accuse them of irreligion is 
potent in the modem charge brought against them 
of unbelief. Atheism is indeed a relative term. 
The Mohwnamedan regards both the Christian and 
the Jew as infidels; and the 4 oristian is not slow 
to return the compliment to the follower of the 
Prophet. Refusing to accept the construction of his 
history that Christian theology puts on it. and decli- 
ning to subscribe to many of the Christological inter- 


pre tations of his Bible, the Jew is under the suspi- 
Ton of irre li gion and Atheism. The ini x ia,“ the 


кс defense of liis historical ide nity. and his 
right. to maintain his religious distinct ness. Which 
puzzled and angered the Grecks (compare IT HUG 
argument in Esther iii. S, the precipitate of the Mac- 
Cabean era), is still a pretext for denying to the 
Jew genuine religious feeling. and a provocation to 
Class him among the wanton deniers of God. 


The attitude toward the Jews in the Koran illus- - 


! another is involved. 


trates the same fact. Mobiannned, incensed at the 
refusal of the Jews to acclaim him as the expected 

final prophet. pours ont over them the 
Attitude of vialsof his wrath and abuse. Though 
Mohammed “the people of the book.” they have 
and Philo. falsified it. They claim to believe. and 

still are unbelievers. They. disavow 
him, simply because he believes in SE and the * do 
not. (Koran, suras. ii 70-73. 116: v. 48, 49, 64 -69 ; 
ix. 30). 

That there were atheists among the Jews stands to 
reason, and is made evident among other things by 
the tenor of the Book of Ecclesiastes, which, with 
out the later addition of the saving concluding 
Verses, is really an exposition of the skepticism that 
had impregnated the minds of the higher classes 
during the Greek fever preceding the Maccabean re- 
billion. In Alexandria. too, Jews must have been 
openly or tacitly inclined to accept the philosophy 
of negation. Philo takes occasion to discuss Athe- 
im. He quotes the arguments advanced in its de- 
fense by those who maintain that nothing exists but 
the perceptible and visible universe, w hich had never 
come into being and which would never perish, but 
Which, though unbegotten and incorruptible, was 
Without pilot, guardian, or protector (7 De Somnis.“ 
ii. 43) He does not state that they who advance 
these theories are Jews; but as he mentions others 
who embrace a pantheistic interpretation, and de- 
scribes their as Chaldeans (7 De Migratione Abra- 
bini,” p. 32), it is not improbable that 7 the others” 
may have been of his people. To Atheism he op- 
poses the doctrine of Moses, “the beholder of the 
invisible nature, and seer of God 7 (7 De Mutatione 
Jominum.“ & 2), according to which the Divine ex- 
ists, and. is neither the cosmos nor the soul of the 
cosmos, but is the supreme God, 

The religions philosophy of the Middle Ages has 
no occasion to deal directly with formulated Athe- 
ism. Iis preoceupation is large ly apologetic, not so 
much against the attacks of formal and formidable 
Atheism as against certain theistic or: semitheistic 
schools or other controverts: first Karaite, then Ara- 
bic, and. still later, Christian theologians. But in 
their discussions of the fundamentals of faith the 
problem of theism versus Atheism in one way or 
The contentions of the Dahri. 
Mohammedan atheists, believing in the eternity of 
matter, and the duration of the world from eternity, 
and denying resurrection and final judgment, as well 
as the theories of the Motazilites, the Mohammedan 
freethinkers, rejecting all eternal attributes of God, 
furnish the text for a large portion of the specula- 
tion of the Jewish philosophers, The one objective 
point of all medieval Jewish philosophy is the clarifi- 

cation of the concept of the Godhead by the removal 


of every form of anthropomorphism and anthropeop- 
athism, and to vindicate to human reason concordl- 


ance with the true intents of the revealed word of 
God. The question which Mohammedan Atheism 
raised regarding the eternity of matter is in the ve ry 
center of polemic debate. But in the later specula- 
tion. the system of Crescas, for instance, the ete rity 
of matter. is admitted without reservation. 

This throws light at once on the problem whether 
Spinoza should be classed among the thewi. From 
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the Jewish point of view this must be denied. Un. 
der close analysis, Spinoza docs not go bevol the 
positions niiutained on some points by Maimonides. 
on more by Creseas. He carries to its furthest con- 
sequences tlie Jewish solicitude to divest the idea of 
the Godhead of anthropomorphic associations (on 
this point sec Јес, “Zur Genesis der Lehre Spino- 
zis.” Breslau, 1571). 

In modern Judaism, as ÎS evinced by printed ser- 
mens and other publications. Atheism of every Kind 
bas found voice and adherents, The influence of the 
natural sciences, and the unwarranted conelusiens 
new recognized as such by none more readily than 
bv the thinkers devoted to the exploration of na- 
annos domain, have also left their mark on Jewry. 
Beth the idle Atheism of conceit and the more serions 
Atheism of reaction against the dogmatism of ante- 
rier days have had exponents in the circles grouped 
aramid the synagogues, As elsewhere, evolution 
was invoked to dethrone God, and therefore, depart- 
ior from the methods of scholasticism, the arenments 
hasel en evolution were not ignored by the defenders 
beim in the pulpit. In the discussion two dines 
Were more especially followed. Atheism was tested 
us fo its rationality, and was found of all irrational 
theories of the world and life the most. irrational, 
Mind presupposes mind, The gap between thought 
afd matter has not been bridged by natural sclection 
er by evolution. Du Dois-Reymond' s agnosticism 
iir the domain of faith to religious enltivation. 
Wiedever ditlienlties from a materialistic point of 
view the doctrine of God as the Creator and gnide of 
werld and of man. as the Author of life, and as the 
imate Reality underlying the All тау present and 
aust present—for to know God as He is man would 
iive to be God—the divine clement in man. his 
cebselence and self-conseiousness, his moral power 
td experiences, are inexplicable and unreadable rid- 
dies to the materialist, Materialism has no key for 
their solution. History, especially the history of 
the Jews, witnesses to a will which is not ours. but 
may be made ours; tothe potency of purposes winch 
afe het ours, but may be followed by us; to kows in 
harmony with which alone man can attain unto һар- 
piness and preserve his dignity. "To these facts and 
factors the Jewish theist has pointed in defense of 
his theistic interpretation of life and its phenomena, 
While always ready to modify the symbolism into 
“hich he would east the supreme опере, The old 
demonstrations of God's existence Indeed, after Kant, 
Cannot be said tobe cosent. But the moral proof of 
heim in refutation of Atheism has taken on new 
“reveth in the very searching by Kant's master 
criticim. The theiin.of. Israel's religion. has heen 
veriied by the facts and forces of Israel's history, as 
the 7 witness to Yawn.” | 
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ATHENIANS in Talmud and Midrash: The 


Jewish folk-lore of Palestine was fond of contrasting 
the inhabitants of Athens and of Jernsalem, and of 
opposing the Rabbis to the Attie sages, Greek phi- 
losophy and. estheties did not greatly impress the 

Who thought themselves far superior 


Jewish people, 
lo the Greeks in Wit and wisdom. 


Atheism 
Athenians 


— — Bkůx——ͤ — 
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In the Haggadah occur a number of wit combats 
between Jews and Athenians, in whieh their qnick- 
hess at repartee and skill in proponnding and solv- 
me problems are displayed in rivalry. Thus an 
Athenian arriving at Jerusalem met a child. and, 
living him a small piece of money, asked him to buy 
him something to cat, from which he could satisfy 
himself and vet have enongh left for the rest of his 
journey. The child bronght him salt. Another 
Athenian coming to Jerusalem and Visiting a school 
found the children in recess, amd amusing themselves 
With guessing riddles. Requested to ask him a tid. 
dle. they put to him the following enigma: “Nine 
pass by. eight come, two pour ont, one drinks, and 
twenty-fonr serve.” The Athenian declared him- 
self unable to solve the riddle, of which the solution 
іх “Nine months of pregnancy, eight days until cir- 
cumcision. two breasts, the boy's mouth, and the 
twenty-four months until he is weaned (un. R. to 
i. 1. (el. Buber, р. 48), - 

Two anecdotes of this cycle have passed into the 
literature of the Arabs, the Persians, and a number 
of European peoples. The first of these is about an 
Athenian’s one-eyed Jewish stable-boy who, despite 
his infirmity, could tell what kind of camel was 
passing at a distance of four miles, and what it was 
carrying (Lam. R. Ze, 12). The second tells of the 
Wisdom of fonr men of Jerusalem who came to 
Athens, aml of their acuteness in guessing at the 
trne character of the objects and persons about them 
(ham. R. Le. 4). These two anecdotes, with the 
details adapted to Arabic taste, oceur in many Per- 
мап and Arabie works; and the Italians learned 
them from the Arabs. This latter fact is attested by 
the appearance of the anecdotes. in "II Novellino” 
or 7 Cento Novelle.“ a collection of stories of the thir- 
teenth century. Either through the Italians or 
through D'Herbelot they became known to Voltaire, 
and were used by him for the first chapter of his 
“Zadig.” ` | 

An Athenian wanted to make sport of a tailor at 
Jerusalem., and handed hima broken mortar, asking 
him to sew it, The tailor gave him a handful of 
sind, asking him in turn to spin Unread out of it 
with which he might sew the mortar (Lam. R. Le. 
$. Again, an Athenian asked a boy of Jerusalem, 
who had brought him exes and several balls of 
Cheese, to tell him which cheese was of the milk of 
az white and which of a black voat. The boy prom- 
ised to answer if the Athenian, being the older, 
would first :: him which was the egg of a white 
and Which of a black hen (Lam. R. Le. 9; compare 
also Ab. Zarah 174). | 

The last two witticisms, slightly changed, occur 
also in the Talmud in the account of the disputation 
between Joshua ben Hananiah and the wise men or 
elders of Athens, 7 Sabe de-be Апа (Bek. WM). It 
may be assumed as tolerably certain that “be atuna “ 
is merely an Aramaic form for Athens, and does not 
refer to the Atheneum at. Rome, as Dubsch, Griitz, 
and Berliner believe. | 

The Talmud (Bek. Ze. ef seq.) gives an account of 
the dispntation between these wise men of Athens 
amd Joshua ben Hananiah. The Cæsar (Hadrian), 
When discussing a point of biology with Joshua, 
mentioned that the sages of Athens held a different 
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opinion from the Rabbis, Joshua declared the Rabbis 
wiser than the Greeks; and. promised to prove this 
tothe emperor, Joshua, gomg to Athens, went toa 
butcher as he was dressing the head of an animal. 
“What will vou sell your head for?” asked Joshua. 
When the butcher told him the price, which was 
agreed to, the rabbi insisted. that the butcher had 
sold his own head. Joshua. however, agreed to 
cancel the bargain if the butcher would show him 
the way to the wise men. | 

Now, the wise men had forbidden any one, on 
penalty of death, to point out where they lived. 
When the butcher remonstrated that the wise men. 


surrounded by a strong guard, had given orders to- 


kill any Athenian that should betray their mecting- 
place, Joshna taught him a trick by which he could 
signalize the place without being exposed to danger. 
When Joshua after another trick had. safely passed 
the пат ап! surprised the Athenian sages, the con- 
test of wit against wit was undertaken on condition 
that the defeated party should be left entirely to the 
merey of the vitor. Joshua, in the first place. 
to answer various philosophical questions put to 
him hy the siges, This he did to their satisfaction. 
They then tried to drive him to bay by proposing 
riddles to him. Their first question was: “Tf salt 
has lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted ” (that 
is, be made fit for use; compare Matt. v. 13)? His 
answer, » With the afterbirth of a mule.” shows that 
to un impossible query he had ready an equally 
impossible answer (compare АшкАН). 

Joshua won the contest, and then canveyed the 
wise men on a ship to Hadrian, The emperor deliv- 
ered them into the hands of Joshua, who poured into 
а vessel some water taken from a whirlpool and 
having the peculiar quality of absorbing other water 
(y53, “swallow "). He then directed the sages to fill 
the vessel, and. they proceeded. to do so: but after 
wearying themselves vainly in their attempted task, 
had to give it up in despair (probably an echo of the 
Раши myth). 

In liter times, when it was thought impossible 
that a sacred book like the Talmud should. contain 
anything amusing, much ingenuity was displayed 
inorder to read into these jests a deep and secret 
significance, 

Besides the commentaries to the IInggadot in the 
Talmud (see Jacob ihn Habib, “En Ya'akob." ed. 
Wilma, /% е.) there are about a dozen works de- 
voted to the “Sabe de-be Atuna P (elders af Athens). 


BIMIOGRAPHY : Bacher, in Mona!sschriff, xix. 68-52; Perles, 
ibid. xxii. 62-57 : Berliner, fresch. der Juden in Rom, d. 31 
pubsch, in I. - II III. ii. 100, 161: Gritz, in Levy's Neahebr. 
Werte laced iii. 48; Gratz, Die Јерг Proselgten. p. 
28: Rapaport. Erik Millia, рр. r. 2253: Wünsche, Die Аер 
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ATHENS, ANCIENT: The principal city of 
Greece, situated five miles from its seaport, Pireus, 
on the Saronic gulf. When. as a resuit of the Per- 
sinn wars. Athens attained the hegemony of the cast- 
ern Mediterranean, it was already one of the most 
important: commercial cities of antiquity. It re- 
tained this commercial supremacy in times of polit- 
ical decay, far into the period of the Roman emper- 

Hence numerous foreign merchants did business 
Athens. and some of them settled there, form- 
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ors, 
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ing close corporations which mutually supported 
ach. other, and at the same time retained. their 
respective national religions, The practise of their 
religions and the building of temples were not per. 
mitted in the. city of Athens, but these privileges 
were allowed in the Pirwus. As carly as 333 B.C.. 
the Egyptians possessed a temple of Isis there. 
There, too, permission Was given to the K/ Vid (mer- 
chants from the city of Citium in Cyprus) to bujld a 
temple to Aphrodite; and somewhat later the Sido- 


nians erected one to their god, Baal-Sidon (Schiirer, 


“безеп,” iii. 58). 

Together with the wealthy Egyptian and Pheni 
cian wholesale merchants, many Jews settled. in 
Athens for commercial reasons and organized a com- 

munity. The residence of Jews in At- 

First Jews tica in general is testified to by Philo 
in Athens. (^Legatio ad Cajum,.” p. 36; ed. Man- 
gey. ii. 587). From the Acts of the 

Apostles (xvii. 17) it is certain that there was a Jew- 
ish synagoguein Athens. Among the Greck inscrip. 
tions found in Athens are some of Jewish origin. 
"Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum," iii. 2. contains 
three, numbered. 3245, 3546, and. 3547 respectively. 
In the first two the seven-branched candlestick is 
depicted. No. 3545 reads: This is the resting place 
of Eutyehia. mother of Athenaos and Theoktistes 7: 
No, 3546: This is the resting-place of Theodula and 
Moses? ; and No, 3547: [Jac]ob and Leontius, de- 
scendants of Jacob of Caesarea.” This Jacob probably 
came from Palestine; for Cesarea means either Ciesa- 
rea Stratonis or Cesarea Philippi. The Jews not 
only worshiped in their accustomed manner in Ath- 
eus, but appear to have made proselytes among the 
heathen population there. Just as the Egyptians 
and Phenicians successfully introduced their partic- 
ular cults in Athens, so the Jews gained many adhe- 


rents in the chief city of Greek culture by their 


preaching of the spiritual adoration of the one truc 
God who must. be without pictorial representation, 
These “devout persons“ (оғ бирго, Acts xvii. 1%) 
joined themselves to the Jewish community as a first 
step. They attended the Jewish services, but did 
not observe the Law in its entirety, only obeying 
certain of the more elementary commands, such as 
Sabbath-observance and the most important laws 
of purity. 

As far back as the first century B.C., there existed 
official relations between the authorities of Athens 
and certain Jewish princes, Among the documents 
preserved by Josephus is an interesting decree by 
the people of Athens in favor of the Jewish high 
priest. Hyreanns (Josephus, Ant.“ хіх, 8, $ 5). 
Omitting the introduction, it reads: 


“Sines Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, high priest ond 
Ctbpareh of the Jews, continues to bear good-will toward tbe 
people (the Athenians] in general and t). eaeh one of the citi- 
zens in particular, and treats them with great consideration 

apnd most kindly welcomes those. Athenians 

Hyrcanus Who conit before him. either as ambossadors 

Honored oren their own private affairs and displays 
by Athens. thomrbtfil] care concerning the safety of their 

return: now, therefore, having had several 
former testimonies and өр the report. of Theodosins [otber 
manuscripts have ^^ Dionysius], son of Theodorus of Калі, 
who has reminded the people of ahe virtues of this man. and 
tbat he has always endeavored 10 do all the good that lay in his 
power, be it resolved, that this man be ропот with a golden 
crown according to the Jaw, that a statue of nin in bronze be 
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set up iı the district where wis the temple of Demos and of the 
Graces, aud that announcement of this be made at the Die 
nyskim festival in the theater, at the representation of the new 
medies ин at the РапаШешейн and Eleusinian games. ete. 

From its introductory formula, this decree appears 
to have been issued. under the archon Agathocles, 
IH he rale. as шапу modern authorities think, to- 
ward the end of the second century B.C... this resolu- 
tion must have referred to IIyrcanns J. But it is 
not at all certain that Agathocles is correctly as- 
sisned to that time. Besides, livrcanus is therein 
муе "son of Alexander”: but only Hyreanus II. 
Wis aso of Alexander: and there being пе T.. 1811 
to denbt the correctness of the received WAL. it is 
nire probable that the Athenian resolution had ref- 
erence to Hyrcanus II. (see especially Th. Reinach. 
ini" Revue Etudes Juives;? 15:0, Xxxix. 16-23). This 
vould bring it to about 47-40 n.c., at which time 
Hyrcanus, by Casar'suppointment, was? high priest 
umberhnareh of the Jews.“ It appears, then, that 
wubassidoers from the Athenians and Athenian mer- 
chants were in the habit of coming to Judea and 
were well received by Hyrcanus, and that the Athe- 
nians expressed their appreciation by voting to him 
a Soll crown and a bronze statue. 

"ünilar friendly relations existed in the time of 
Hered and his descendants. Josephus OB. J.” i. 
YI. 1) mentions Athens among the cities which 
"ate full of gifts from Herod.” The Athenians stem 
i lave honored the latter in a manner similar to that 
it Which they henored Hyreanus: for it. is probable 
et an inseription which describes the erection of a 
ene dn honor of Herod refers to Herod the Great. 
treads: »The People [the Athenians] honor, 
thresh the erection. of this monument, the king 
Hered, the friend of the Romans, for kindly acts 
pa formed by him and for his friendly disposition“ 
CU. J. X.“ HE 1. No. 550). Another inscription 
Which deserves notice on account. of {һе variation 
in the title refers to another Hen xl, probably jlerod 
of Chalcis, а grandson of Herod the Great, who 
ruled over the little kingdom of Chaleis in the Leba- 
non abont 41-48, Tt reads: »The people honor Ring 
Hood the Pious, the friend of Cæsar, on account of 
his virtue and benevolence” (ie, No. 551). 

The last Jewish princess, Berenice, whose name is 
associated with that of Titus, was honored in a simi- 
lr way: “The Conneil of the Areopagus and the 

Council of Six Hundred and the peo- 
Other Jews ple of the Athenians honor, by the 

Honored. erection of this statue, Julia Berenice, 
| the ereat queen, daughter of King Ju- 
lius Agrippa. and descendant: of great kings who 
Were benefactors of thecity. Erected under the sin- 
pervis of the governor of the city, Tiberins Clan- 
dius "lheosenes of P:vania ” (Le, No, 556). The de- 
scription of Berenice as the “descendant of great 
pings Who were benefactors of the city " corresponds 
with the Statements of Josephus and with other in- 
scnptjons, 
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ATHENS, MODERN : The Jewish community 


Of Athens is hardly thirty years oll. One of the 
Ublest families, if not the oldest. fs that of Max Rethe 
Child. à Bavarian Jew. who went to Greece in 1822 
With Rin: Otho. 
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The community had. neither 
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synagogue nor rabbi, but a Turkish ~ haku” held 
services in very unsuitable quarters, The majority 
of the Athenian Jews are of Levantine-Spanish ex- 
traction, and reside close together; they are mostly 
artisans or pedlers, Those in better Circumstances 
are шашу of German descent. though some of those 
from Chalcis and Zante have mews. In 1899 the 
Jews of Athens, on the initiative of ^. Haim Cohen 
of Smyrna, appointed а committee to revise the com- 
munal constitution, and, if possible, to find means to 
erect a modest synagogue. He succeeded in hiring u 
hall for prayers and obtained from the goverminent a 
concession of land fora separate cemetery, The Jews 
had previonsly been buried in a corner of the ordi. 
пату cemetery, Mention may be made in this con- 
nection of the celebrated duchess of Plaisance. This 
rather eccentric woman who. though not of Jewish 
origin. had a strong interest in Judaism—in 1555 left 
as a legacy to the community a large tract of Jand 
for the erection of a “temple to the God of Israel." 
Either because the land was far from the city — close 
to the Olympia gromnds—and of small value then, 
or possibly because the community was not at that 
time actually organized, the legacy was forgotten; 
and, remaining unclaimed for thirty years, it was far- 
feited by law, [Paul Lucas, who was at Athens carly 
in the seventeenth century, found only 15 or 20 Jew- 
ish homes (7 Rev. Et. Juives,” xviii. 105). —«.] 
D. | M. C. 


ATHIAS, ATIAS, or ATHIA: A Spanish fam- 
ily distinguished by the great number of its scholars 
and promoters of learning. The mame is spelled in 
Hebrew variously, перу, MODY. DN'Dy, ONLY. 
D"Dy. OP ON. Ny, TNN (from an Arabie word mean- 
ing present,” gift 7), As early as the sixteenth cen- 
twy some of its members lived in Italy and. Pales- 
tine; while another branch settled. in the cities uf 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, and London. In addition to 
those mentioned below, the following names are 
found in the list of the members of the Portuguese 
comity at Amsterdam in 1675: Abraham Atias, 
Abraham Atias, “el viejo,” Hayyim Franco Atias, 
Isaac de Senmel Atias, Isaac de David Alias, Jaha- 
cob Atias. Jahacob Costa Абаз (De "astro, De 
Syn. der Portug.-Isracl, Gem. te Amsterdam,” pp. 
xlviii. e£ seg.; Steinschneider, in Jewish Quarterly 
Review.” xi. 480). 

Abraham Athias: Publicly burned, together 
with Jacob Rodriguez and Rachel Nunez F rnandez, 
on July 9. 1667, by the Inquisition at Cordova on 
account of his religion (Nayserling, “ Sephardim,” 
p. 263; Gritz, 7 Gesch. der Juden,” X. 270), . 

Abraham ben Raphael Hezekiah (Hisquia) 
Athias: A printer in Amsterdam, 1728-4] (Sin- 
schneider, 7 Jd. Typographie” in Ersch and Gruber. 
" ЕпеуКіорі е? II. sec. J. 28, p. 67; iden, “Cat. 

l.“ No. 78230). 

David Israel Athias: Hakamof the Portuguese 
community at Amsterdam from 1728 till his death 
March 22. 1733. 

David ben Moses Athias: Merchant, born at 
Leghorn. IIe was master of several modern lan- 
хчачех, among them Servian, Russian, and Turkish, 
Which he learned during his short stay at Constanti- 
nople. He wrote book containing proverbs, fables, 
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ind svmpathetie remedies, which was published in 
Hebrew characters nuder the title 7 lis Turin de 
Oro. o sen Tratamiento Gisteso, артем y Prove- 
chose, Leghorn, 1778. The book alo contains 7 Let- 
tres Patentes du Roi Continnatives des Privileges. 
dont les Juifs Portugais Jouissent en Franee Depuis 
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mens of Hebrew presswork: and it won for А ах 
so great a reputation that he was therenpon taken 


зимо the Printers’ Gild (Магер 31, 1661). 


1550.7 witha Ladino translatienz and the online: of | 


a method of learning Italian and Greek in a short 
time contains also 7 svinpathlietie 7 remedies, а trea- 
tise on physiognomy, ete, С Hebr, Bibl. xvi. 114 

Immanuel Athias: Printer at Au ein till 
1707: son and business suecesser ef Joseph Athias. 
The most elest editions of Hebrew Works. ашон 
them Maimonides’ 7 Yad hacElazakahl. ete.. were 
issued by his office (Steinschueiler. in Ereh ind 
Gruber, “ Enevklopiidie.” II. ec. J. 28. p. ДД 

Isaac Athias: Hakam of the first Portuinese- 
Jewish congregation in Hamburg. and after 1622 
at Venice, where he died. He was a pupil of Isaac 
Uzzicl. and wrote in Spanish 7 Tesoro de Preceptes 
Donde se Encierran las Joyas de Jes Seyseientos. у 
Treze Preceptos que Encomends cl Senora su Pucblo 
Ysrael.” Venice, 1627; second edition. Amsterdam, 
1649. 

The first edition is dedicated to Elijah Aboab at 
Hamburg. and contains also 7 Dinis de Degollar por 
un Estilo Facilissimo y Breve.” Iu 1621 he translated 
* JTizzuk "Епа а polemical werk in defense of 
Judaism by Isaae Troki. a Krite- which translation 
still exists in manuscript (хее Gritz, 7 Geseh, der Ju- 
den," x. 20. ЭЗ). | 

Isaiah Athias: A prolific Italian writer on 
halikie, exegetical, and homiletieal topics. lis 
works, seven in number. were published at Deg- 
horm—1793, 1821. 18522, 1825. and 1831. 

Isaiah ben Hayyim Athias: Wrote notes to 
the ritual codes and sermons of Caro. and published 
them under the title 7 Bigde Yesha” (Garments of 
Salvation), Leghorn. 1953. On another Isiah Athias, 
see Jelinek, 7 Kontres ha-Maspid.? р. 28. 

Jacob Athias: Rabbit Bayonne. France, during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. IIe died in 
1842. See 7 Voice of Jacob," i. 195. 

Jacob Hezekiah Athias: Member of the Tal- 
mudical academy EZ Hay yim at Amsterdam from 
the усаг 1737. Ile was a son of David Israel Athias. 

в. M. K.—G. 


Joseph b. Abraham Athias: Printer and pub- 
lisher:; bern in Spain. probably at Cordova, at the 
besinning of the seventeenth century ; diced at Ani- 
sterdam. May 12. 1700, When very young he was 
sent by his father 10 Hamburg in order te receive: 
Jewish education. Somewhat before J698 he seems 
to have gone to Amsterdam. where be established 

himself as a printer and publisher; for 

His in the following vear there was issued 
Printing- from his press 7 Tikkun Sefer Torah b 
Press. (Order of the Book of the Law), with 
an introductory poem by Solomon de 

Oliveyra. During the nest two years he was en- 
caged on his well-known edition of the Bible, the 
proof-rending for which was cntrosted to John Leus- 
den, professor at Leyden. As Steinschneider says. 
the admirable mechanical execution of the edition 
entitles it 10 rank among the most beautiful speci- 


f 


Printer’s Mark of Joseph Athias. 


Other works published by Athias were: Penta- 
touch, with Ме and Haftarot, 1665; the Psalms, 
with a Duteh translation (preof-reader J. Leusden). 
1666-67; the second edition of his Bible. 1677. Mere 
carefully prepared thanethe first, and with still more 
beautiful type and decorations, For this edition the 
States General of the Netherlands awarded him а 
gold medal and chain worth 600 Dutch florins. On 
the title-page isa cut; of the medal. This edition 
gave occasion for a small broadside by Athins, enti- 
ted t Coeus de Coloribus, contra. Reprehensiones 
Sam. Maresii de ed. Bibl." Amsterdam, 1669. Ата 
published. also * En Ya'akob? (1684-85), as well n- 
prayer:hooks and liturgies according to the Portu. 
guese and German rituals, 

Athias’ printing-establislnnent was one of the 
best equipped in Amsterdam. His wealth enabled 
him to lavish money on. the cutting and casting of 
type. and to demand artistic work of his designers 
and die-sinkers. The edition of Maimonides’ Yad 
ba-Hazaķah, with “ Lehem Mishneh,” 5 vols., Am- 
sterdam, 1702-3, begun by Athias and completed 
after hisdeath by his son Emanuel, is, as Steinsehnei- 
der says, one of the most elegant anil most admired 
products of the Hebrew press. At the end of the 
work the fact is mentioned that on July 9, 1665. 
Athias’ father was те) as a Marano at un aute 
da fé at Cordova. The molds and letters used by 
Athias eame into the possession of the printing-house 
of PROPS. | 

One ugly feature in Athias’ business career Wis 
the circumstance connected with a Judico-German 
edition of the Bible. The printer Uri Phebus, 
grandson of Moses Uri Levi, the first Sephardic 
rabbi at Amsterdam, employed a certain Jekuticl 
Blitz to write a Judivo-German translation of the 
Bible: and, before he began to print it, he obtained 
from the Polish Council of the Four Lands the privi- 
leere that for ten years all reprints were to be pro- 
hibited and laid under ban (Nisan, 1671). The rab- 
bis of the Portuguese and German congregations of 
Amsterdam and elsewhere confirmed this privilege. 
Phabus, whose entire fortune was risked in the 
undertaking, felt himself under the necessity of 
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taking two Christian partners, the alderman Wilhehn hem Athias (хее Steinschneider, * Cat. iwl." No. 

Blau and the jurist Laurens Ball. Through their | 6215). | 
. inthluicenee. he obtained from John III. в. M. К.-с. 
Judœo- Sohicski of Poland the further priv- Moses Israel Athias: Was the first rabbi of the 
German  ilege that this Judseo-German trn-la- | Marano congrescuion in London; that is. of the xe- 
Bible. How was to have copyright in Poland | eres SYnasegarue Which existed in 1658 in Cree Church 


for twenty. years (Өс! 1670. The 
work Was not completed, when one of his composi- 
tors, impelled by envy, robbed him of the fruits ot his 
bor, This compositor, Josel (Joseph) Witzenhan— 
- n, himself made a translation for which he secured 
Aias as printer and publisher. Атах ге 
his wealth possessed. certain advantages over his 
riva, and Was also able to obtain privileges for his 
translation fron Holland and Zealand, and even sue- 
сөе throngha Jewish акен of the Polish crown 
in Holland, Simon by name, in gaining still mere 
млее protection from the Council of the Four 
ards aroslaw, Sept. 21, 1677: Lublin, April 27, 
Althiongh Witzenhausen was warned not to 
compete With Phashus and Blitz (Oct. 13. 1676). 
scher he nor Athias paid any attention te the in- 
мепен, and they hegan to print as early as Dec, 5, 
iS. The edition of Phebus appeared at Amster- 
dam in 167S; that of Аце, in its complete form, 
Edu The lutter contained а Latin preface dedi- 
cale to the Great. Elector, in which Athias praises 
rae condition af the Jews in Prussia. 

A justification for Athias' conduct was claimed 
"ghe fact that ten. years had. elapsed. between the 
rn amd second approbations given hy the Council 
„the Four Lands. Whether Meyer Stern. first at 
Prankfort-on-the Main, then chief rabbi of the Ger- 
Hed connnunity af Amsterdam, Was proof-reader 
ter Alias! edition as wellas for that of Phebus. and 
этер he thuslent his countenance to the unjusti- 
noble wrong done to the latter, is uncertain. despite 
Witzenhansen’s mention of him as proof reader for 
Атах, The matter has been so fancifully dis- 
cussed. and so much that has been written concern- 
ing it is such pure invention, that nothing can now 
be accurately determined, The literature on the 
аат is now rare, having consisted mainly of loose 
ieaflets and broadsides, 


Bun rin Auen: Waf, Bibliotheca. Hebrea, iii. 944: stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. Nos, 5886, ХУМ: Kayserling, Bibl. 
n. eV. р. 14: Gritz. Gesch, der Jwh n. td 
J.. X. 24. 2090: T. Tul. in Woord en Beeld, Sept.. Ise, pp. 
aln f sequ Jaarbikken voor de TSI. n, IS. ive 2: 
hoenen, fresh icdenis dey Joden in Nederland, рь. 27. 
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6, J. Vx. 
Menahem Athias: Rabbi at Leghorn, Italy. in 
178. 
ES | M. К. 


Michael Athias: Jewish merchant; born at 
Constantinople, 18523, Though engaged in com- 
Merce, he applied himself to literary pursuits. He 
Is the author of a Jewish-Spanish translation from 
Ube Arabie of à nove] entitled "Saif Dial Yazan.” 
Treating of the manners and customs of the Arabs 
ind Abyssinians ( 'onstantinople, 1873). | 
Dinriocnrny: Franco, Histoire des Isradlites, 


8. M. Ек. 


Mordecai ben Isaac Athias: Anthor of 7 Mor 
Derr (Pure Myrrh), а commentary on the Talmud. 
Tmvrna, 1730, He Was п contemporary of Mena- 
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Line. where he and his wife Sarah resided. He Wis 
a consin of the wealthy and respected Antonia Fer- 
nandez Сун АЛМА who mentioned him generously 
in his will (7 Transactions of the Jewish Historical 
Society, T i. 55). 

Samuel Athias: A contemporary of Josephi Caro 
and Moses de Trani. with whom he corresponded; 
lived at Nicopoiis Bulgaria, about 1550. He wrote 
Indices to Maimonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah, Mantua. 
1565 (cc Steinschneider, 7 Cat. Bodl.” No. 100%). He 
Was Contemporary of Shem-Tob Athias. 

Solomon ben Shem-Tob Athias (Аід. nmn»: 
Lived in Jerusalem during the sixteenth century, 
He was a brother of Samuel Аах, and disciple of 
Joseph Fazi of Salonica, Abraham Shamsuli, and 
Levi ihn Habib. For several years he followed a 
mercantile career, but did not succeed and became 
reduced t0 poverty, 

He then returned to the pursuit of learning, and 
wrote a commentary on the Psalis which is. in the 
main. a compilation of Rashi and David Kimhi(Ven- 
ice. 1549). In the preface he tells of his travels in 
Turkey and Daly; as well as of the scholars with 
whom he had come in contact. His contemporary 
was YourTob Atlas: 


nA: Rossi, Dizionario Storico, transl. by mun- 
berger. р. 202 Steaochneider, Cat. Bodl. No, BNO: Zedner, 
Cat. I. r. Books in Brit. Мих. p. 125; Azulai, Shem 
Һа ,. Jin. iV Eu; Cod. Oxford [208 on Riever. (Gesch. 
dr Judin in Bom, il. N, 97. 


6. M. K.—G. 


Yom-Tob ben Levi Athias: One of the editors 
of the Spanish translation, from the Hebrew, of the 
Pemtatench, Known as the FERRARA BIRLE, which 
was printed. at Ferrara, Italx, in 1553, he having, 
together with Abraham Usque, established there a 
printing-office, On tlie colophon of the work, his 
name is given in full us“ Yoni-Tob. Atias, hijo de 
Levi Atias, Espanol" Nothing is known of him 
beyond the fact that he helped defray the cost of this 
Bible. Grätz (^ Gesch. der Juden,“ ix. 562) and, 
following him. Steinschneider and Kayserling iden- 
tify Athias with Jeronimo de Vargas, another пате 
mentioned in some of rhe copies of the Ferrara Bible; 
but such an identification is entirely unwarranted. 


^: | W. M. 


ATHLETES, ATHLETICS, AND FIELD- 
SPORTS: Men who perforin feats of strength, or 
practise unes ard sports the pursuit of which de- 
pends on physical strength, the feats, games, and 
sports themselves. 

Biblical Data: Long before the Grecks made 
Athleties а compulsory branch of their curriculum. 
7 eiuns ^ and 7 mighty hunters,” whose achievements 
the Greeks even with their training could not excel, 
are mentioned in the Bible, such as Nimrod. the son 
of Cush. “a mighty hunter before the Lord ? (Gen. 
x. 9): ahd Esau, “a cunning hunter, à inan of the 
field Сеп. XXV. 27). In. his “Jewish Life in tlie 
Middle Ages,” Israel Abrahams says (p. 375): 
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“Already in the Bible the fignres introduced as 
devoted hunters—Nimrod and Esan—are by no 
means presented in a favorable liglit.“ 


Notable Of Esau it is safe to assume, from the 
Mighty” characterization of hin recorded in 
Men. Gen, XXV. 27. that he was regarded ах 


more crafty in the chase, though less re- 
nowned, than Nimrod, Jacob, Ess brother. al- 
though a quiet man dwelling in tents (Gen. .). is 
represented as having possessed. erent strength: for 
When he saw Rachel, the daughter of Laban, come to 
water her Hock. he rolled away а great stone that 
was upon the wells mouth (Gen. xxix, 10). It 
was he who also wrestled with а man until the 
breaking of the day “ (Gen, xxxii; 25 [AL V. 24] 

Undoubtedly the greatest of all the mighty inen 
of Biblical times was SAMSON, who, soon after he 
had reached man's estate; rent a lion “as he лопа 
have rent a kid? in the vineyards. of Тола 
(Judges xiv. 6). His might is attributed to spiri- 
tual strength. not to ~ brute natural strength” (Faus- 
set, 7 Bible Cvelopedia" s. .). This is shown in the 
Book of Judges. which introduces his achievements 
with the words “and the spirit of the Lord. came 
mightily upon him” (xiv. 6); and the same words 
are used in verse 19 (A. V.). 

Other Biblical mighty men were Shamgar (Judges 
111. 31). Saul, Jonathan, David. Joab, Abishai. Asa- 
hel, Jashobeam the Hachlimonite. Eleazar: and Sham- 
пай, Saul is said to have gathered around him strong 
and valiant men, and encouraged physical develop- 
ment among his subjects. 

The career of Jonathan embodies a noteworthy in- 
cident of his entering the camp of the Philistines ac- 
companied only by an aimor-bearer, Hereona 7 half 
acre of land which a yoke of oxen might plow,” he 
and his companion fell on the enemy. “and that first 
slaughter, which Jonathan and his armorbearer 
made, was about twenty men“. (I Lam. xiv. 14). 
Jonathan is also described: as an expert archer 
(J Sam. xx. 20), where he says to David: “I will 
shoot three arrows on the side thereof [of the stone 
Ezel]. as though I shot at ù mark.” and again in the 
lamentation of David (II Sam. j. 22): From the. 
blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, the 
bow of Jonathan. turned not back, and the sword of 
Saul returned not empty.” His skill was also 
acknowledged in David's words, “Tow are the 
mighty fallen; and the weapons of war perished!” 
(ib. i. 27). - 

In his youth David showed himself * mighty. val- 
iant,” and withal “prudent” (E Sam, xvi. 18). Be- 
fore he set out against the Philistine Goliath, David 
said to Saul, in reply to the latter s warning that he 
(David) was but a youth, and. his op- 
ponent a man of war: "Thy servant 
kept his father’s sheep, and there came 
| a lion, and a bear, and took a lamb out 
of the flock: And I went out. after him, and smote 
him, and delivered it out of his mouth: and when he 
arose against me, I caught him by his beard, and 
smote him, and slew lim. Thy servant slew both 
the lion and the hear” (I Sam. xvii. 34-36). Of his 
fleetness and strength David himself sang praises to 
God. “He maketh my feet like hinds’ feet, and set- 


Jonathan 
and David. 


to war, so that a bow of steel is broken by mine arms ? 
(Ps. xviii. 33. 34). 

Міс references to running point to the swiftness 
of the Israclites. In Маш. i. 23 David laments the 
deaths of Sauland Jonathan. who were *swifter than 
eagles”; in Ps. Nix. 6[ A. V. 5] the reference is “те; 
jeiceth as a strong man to тїп a mee”: but the 
Preacher declares 7 that the race is not to the swift 7 
(Eccl. ix. 11). 

After the defeat by Joab of Abner’s army at Gib- 
eon, as Abner retreated. he tried in vain to deter 
Asahel Joab’s brother, fron pursuing him. us he 
shrank from a blood-feud with Joab. Asahel. how- 
ever, Would not be deterred: and Abner “ with the 
hinder end of the spear smote him nnder the fifth 
rib, that the spear emne out behind him” (II Sam. 
ii. 23). | 

Jehu was an expert archer who " drew а bow with 
his full. strength and. smote Jehoram between. his 
arms, and the arrow went out at his heart" (li 
Kings ix, 24) The tribe of Benjamin was re- 
nowned for the dexterity of its left-handed slingers, 
of whom “there were seven hundred. chosen men, 
2. every one Could sling stones at an hair breadth, 
and not miss” (Judges XX. 16), and for the eilieieney 
of its archers (I Chron. Kii. 2). 

Swimming was knownamong the ancient Hebrews 
and practised by them (sometimes with the aid of 
skins) according to the hand-over-hand method (хее 
Isa. xxv. 11). “And he shall spread forth his hands 
in the midst of them, as he that swimmeth spread- 
eth forth his hands to swim.” which Fausset J. 
under Swimming.“ p. 667, col, 2] interprets "the 
swimmer beating down with his hands; 7. c., bringing 
down each hand forcibly.” | 

Evidence that racing also was practised is found 
in Jer. xii. 5: "If thou hast run with the footinen, 
and they have wearied thee, then how canst thou 
contend with horses?” 

E. C. FHS- 
——Post-Biblical, Medieval, and Modern 
Times: The origin of Athleties is to be traced tothe 
Greeks, among whom bodily strength and agility 
were so highly esteemed that in their society the 
athlete held a prominent position. 

With the spread of Hellenism among the Jews the 
first to feel its effects were the upper classes, whose 
more iinbitious members strove to remodel Jewish 
life according to Hellenistic principles. 

The first attempt in this direction seems to have 
been made by Menelaus; brother of Jason, the high 
priest (170 n. C.), Who, in order that he might ingra- 
tiate himself with the king Antiochus Epiphanes. 

established а gymnasium, modeled on 

A Gym- the Greck plan, close to the Temple at 

nasium at Jerusalem. where men and boys might 
Jerusalem. practise wrestling. boxing. ball-play- 

ing. throwing, slinging. archery, Jump- 
ing, riding, swimming, diving, ete., under the supcr- 
vision of a gymnasiarch. | | | 

The opposition of the conservative element among 
the Jews to the gymnasium became, however, SO 
strenuous that devout Jews began to look upon the 
exercises with horror, especially because most of 
them were practised “iu puris natnralibns,” and the 


teth me upon my high places. | He teacheth my hands | Covenant of Abraham had become an object of deri- 
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sion, Nevertheless, for a time at Jeast, the rage for 
Athletics spread even to the priests, who, Hamburger 
says (TR. B. 7.“ ii. 436, 13201, neglected spiritual du- 
ties to take part in gymnastics. Indeed, so far did 
the contestants go that it is said they wore the broad- 
brinmed petasus of Termes. the pasan god of gym- 
astie science, as an emblem of their prowess, 

Much of the strength of the Hasmonean rebellion 
has been attributed to the bitter opposition which 
the introduction of the gvmmasiun in Jernsalem 
brought abont, 7 Pugi sm," says Hanbnrrer (J..). 
“has perhaps never exercised a greater influence in 
Te development ef spiritual life than it did at Jeru- 
stlem. 7 

The Hasmoncan rising wiped out every vestire of 
Hellenism, hut scarcely à century passed before the 
influence of the Romans was felt: instead, however, 
ef the gymnasium, the cireus was introduced. and 
With it the glidiaterial contests, which no doubt of- 
fended the religious feelings of the Jews, for the Rab. 
his prohibited attendance at both Circus and theater 
(Tare. Yer, Deut. xxviii. 19: Pesik., ed. Buber. 1195; 
Lane 1,267: * Ab, Zarah 182). Indeed, a rabbi of the 
first century decreed that any one who attended а 
cireus was u innrderer (Yer. “Ab, Zarah 40-2), 

Hered the Great was responsible for the reintro- 
duction of Athletics to Jewish life; * for, iu the first 
pher. he appointed. solemn games to he celebrated 
every fifth усаг in honor of Cesar, and built a 
ister at Jerusalem, ах also a very great. amphi- 
s ater in the plain” (Josephus, „ Ant.“ xv. 8. E T) 
These were both cost ly works, erected by Herod for 
thie purpose. of securing the good-will of Emperor 
ALIS (7 Bac: but even though Herod strove to 
nuzzle the Jews by the magnificence of the sports, 
979 though he appointed every fifth year for the 
стапот of Olympie games, vet these were * looked 
eh Ps the sober Jews as heathenish sports, and tend- 

ing not only to corrupt the manners of 


Herod the Jewish nation, and to bring them 
Reintro- in love with paganish idolatry and 
duces baganish conduct of life, but to the 
Olympic dissolution of the law of Moses; and 
Games. accordingly were greatly and justly 
condemned by them” (Josephus, i5, 

notek But this was not the universal. opinion. 


Мапе rabhis, who considered Athletics as a part of 
“Greek wisdom.” learned to appreciate the value 
of irvinnastie exercises for the physical development 
of Jewish youth: and among them was Gamaliel II.. 
the patriarch, who favored the introduction of the 
SAHA as a means of preparing the Jews for 
their intercourse with the Roman rulers (Sotah 495; 
V. K. Sta). Notwithstanding the fact that some 
looked on Athletics with favor. and that wnphithea- 
ters had been built at Jericho, Tiberias. and Tari- 
chew, short ly after the Roman wars the sports be- 
tame repugnant to the Jews, and ultimately they 
Were no longer followed, Resh Lakish was noted 
however for his gladiatorial skill and strength; and 
mstances of Jews hiring themselves to the ишете 
of the games for exhibition were not rare (see Jas- 
trow, * Dict.” а „оруу, 

The lifting of heavy Weights was ‘practised at 
an carly date by the Jews, as is attested by Jerome 
(cited by Fase] Abrahams, “Jewish Life in the Mid- 
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Me Ages,” p. 375), who relaies that when Visiting 
Judean towns in the fourth century he saw * large, 
heavy stones which Jewish boys and youths handled 
and held aloft in the air to train their muscular 
strength.” 

That archery was practised is seen from the record 
of Herod's achievements cited by Josephus (B. J. 
CSI IS) * They saw him throw the Javelin directly 
forward, and shoot the arrow upon the mark." Abra- 
hams (Le.) Sys: »The Palestinian Jews were wont to 
practise archery, probity asa form of recreation "3 
and he cites in a note W. Dacher's article; “Une 
Viciile Controverse an Sujet de NHD dann. iii. 125." 
in “Revue Etudes. Juives;" Xvi. 63-65. Jere 
Bacher challenges the interpretation of NM. which 
he claims should be translated as “arrow 7 and not 
as “javelin.” which view js maintained in the An- 
thorized Version ("апа set me as a mark for the 
arrow "), and does not admit the correctness of 
Levy sq" Nenhebr, Würterb,? j. 1505) interpretation, 
“Twas set there asa buckler to be pierced by the 
javelin.” 

Inggling also was known among the Jews aud 
practised by the Rabbis: for of Simon ben Gamaliel, 
who perished at the destruction of the Temple by 
Titus in 70. it is said that on the occasion of one of 
the Tabernacle feasts he astonished those present by 
juggling with eight burning torches, Rabbi Judah I. 
Witnessed a similar feat with eight knives, which was 
performed by Levi b, Sisih Samuel, the phy sictan- 
astronomer, exhibited his dexterity in this direc- 
tion before. Sapor with eight goblets: and Abaye | 
Was able to juggle with four eges (Tosef. Suk. iv. 3. 
Yer. Suk. v. 55e; Tosef., Suk. iv. 4; Bab. Suk. 
980). 

That the Jews were Strong swinimners is proved by. 
Josephus, who relates that in his twenty-sixth year 
he “came to Rome. though it were through a great. 
number of hazards by sea: for. as our ship was 
drowned in the Adriatie sea, we that were in it. he- 
ing about six hundred in number, swan for our lives 
all the night," aud “I and some others, eighty in 
all,” were taken aboard a ship of Cyrene (Josephus, 
Vita.“ § 3). According to some tannaim, it is the 
duty of every father to teach his son to swim (Kid. 
394); the amora Simeon ben Lakish was a noted 
swimmer (B. M. 840), 

Although permitted to bear armis and to hold im- 
portant military offices during the fourth century, 
the Jews were prohibited from doing so, and. in 
fact, were excluded from all military service in 418. 
Under the Assize of Arms issued in England by 
Henry II. in 181, by which every freeman was com- 
pelled to serve in defense-of the realm, Jews were 
prohibited from keeping with them mail or hauberk, 
and were ordered either to sell them or to give them 
away (Stubbs, “Select Charters,” pp. 155-157; see 
also Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin England," p.25). 

With the notable exceptions of the cities of Worms 
and Prague, where the Jews were cficient in the 
bearing of arms, these restrictions scem to have been 
put upon them wherever they dwelt; so that possi- 
bly such restrictions were chiefly responsible for the 
neglect of hunting. in which weapons were needed, 
Abrahams quotes Meïr of Rothenburg as opposed to 
hunting. Meir declared that "he who hunts game 
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with dogs... shall wet partake of the jey of the 
Leviathan " (Meir of Rothenburg, Resp.. ed. Mekize 
Nirdaminn р. 7. 320). A. Zarah (15%) foartdds hunt- 
ing: nevertheless, there were Jews who distegurded 
the prohibition and were reproved fer it (Or Zara’. 
Alfab. No. 47. Of their actions in this resar] 
Abrahams (//. p. 376) says: “Jews did at least occa- 
siomdly participate in hunting. Norare indications 
Wanting that this was the ease 2 2 . threnghout the 
Middle Aces. Zun cites an instance z. ЄТ p. 
173). Abrahams. citing Nowack (7 Lehrbuch der 
Hebridsehen Krechel ic.“ i. 367. as authority. хаух 
the ancient Jews were never noted riders: bnt. quo- 
ting Berliner (7 Aus dem Innern Leben.” p. 17. he 
adds that in Provence the Jews possessed trained 
falcons. dnd used them in hawking, themselves ri- 
dine on horseback.” 

Joseph Jacobs (7 Jewish Ideals. p. 226) etes from 
the Forest. Roll of the county of Essex for 122. a 
document in whieh reference ts niele te an impro- 
vised hunt near the city of Colchester in 1267, in 


for having thereby been guilty of a breach of the 
forest kaws. Abrahams (ey. eito. in a note on this 
event, refers the reader for other records of Jewish 
hunters to 7 Hatun Sofer.” resp. xiv., zz 52. 53: J. 
Reischer, "аери Yaakob." ii. 63. 

Among other exercises poprilar. with the Jews 
were ball-plaving, the tourney, and dueling. The 
first was chictly practised by the young women. and 
in some measure resembled tennis: but it breneht 
upon them the displeasure of certain rabbis, who 
condemned. its indulgence, especially on the Sab- 
bath. as one of the causes of the destruction ef the 
Temple (see Lam. R. ii. 40. and. probably because it 
distracted attention from the more serious duties of 
life (Yer. Taanit. iv. 5). 

The tournament was not altogether unknown to 
the Jews, especially to those of Spain and Italx. In 
those comtries it was the custom of the Jewish boys 
to attend mimic tourneys, at which they fought on 
foot. while the men, mounted on horses, rede to the 
tilt-vard and there displayed their skill in tilting 
with blunted wooden lances at suspended effigies. 
Sometimes at these sports the cavaliers were escorted 
by mounted buglers, and theirapproach was heralded 
by a fanfare of trumpets. It has been suggested 
that in the. fonrteenth century the Jews also took 
part in actnal tonrneys, the sngegestion being based 
on а fracas that occurred at Weissenfels in 1386; 
but according to Berliner (^ Ans dem Innern Leben.” 
p. 16) and. Zunz (Z. G.“ p. 184) the incident was a 
genuine case of attack by marauders аид the 
Jews, Who merely defended themselves (Abrahams, 
Ге. XXi. 378). 

That Athletics were not always unpopular with 
the Rabbis is shown by the various references found 
in rabbinical literature. In Gen. К. (IX Xii. 2) there 
isa comparison of “an athlete engaged in battle with 
the son of a king.“ and im Ex. R. (x xi. 10) is another: 
“as two athletes, one weak and one strong: one over- 
comes the other and places a wreath on his head.” 

The persecutions to which the Jews were subjected 
in almost every conntry during the Middle Ages re- 


stricted their movements and their liberty to sucha j 
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transaction of such business as the laws of the coun- 
tries in which they dwelt allowed, and to the pro. 
tection of their lives. Under such conditions ath. 
letie exercises and. sports did not. tlonrish among 
them: bnt. toward the close of the eighteenth cen, 
tury in tolerant England a small band of Jewish 
pngilisis stepped into the ring. and once more the 
Jew took an active part in the athletic life and exer. 
cises of the conntry in which he dwelt. Phe most 
notable of the English fizhters of this period were 
Jews, and among them were Daniel Mendoza. cham 
pion of нап freun 1792 to 1795: Solomon Sodje 
key, [saze Dittoon, and Simnel Elias, better knows 
as “Dutch Sam.” For nearly thirty years these 
men and their desecmdants (Sanne Evans, “Youno 
Datch) Sam.” Abraham and. roel Belasco. and 
others), steadily maintained the position of their rice 
in the prize-ring: and they were suceceded in ih 
nineteenth century by others equally skilful. 

But itis not ir ihe prize-ring alone that Jews hav 
become prominent. Musenlar Jndaism has asserted 
itself also in field and athletic Sports. Athletic celui. 
and 7 "Tüurnvereine? have been formed inmost of ilic 
large cities Where there are many Jews. A speci 
journal devoted to Jewish Athletics is published ts 

berlin, and nearly all Jewish papers devote space t 
the reporting of events in the fields of gvimastic~ 
sports, and games. The spirit of physical develop- 
ment has so permeated the Jew of modern times 
that there is now no branch of Athletics in whieh le 
does not take a part. On the roll of fame may bv 
noted the names of Jewish men who have defeat 1 
all comers in open competition when they met te 
Athletes of the nations of the world. as at the recent 
revival of the Olympie Games in Greece and at the 
Paris Ex position of 1900. 

A Jewish athletic association has been formei 
recently in. London, England, which embraces ан 
sports. The membership rolls of the principal yachi- 
clubs bear many Jewish names. In the bouting-clubs 
are to be found many expert Jewish oarsmen. Thi 
Jew is an enthnsiastie eyelist, and has shown his 
dexterity at tennis. baseball, and cricket. There are 
few cricket-clubs in England that have not one or 
two Jewish members. In the United States one of 
the prominent baseball teams has a Jewish president, 
while a number of Jews play the game thronghout 
the country. On the football field. the Jew has 
shown his strength and nimbleness, and on the run- 
ning-track his fleetness. Recently a Jewish student 
at Cambridge University. Raphael, was selected to 
play football for England in the International games 
and cricket in the inter-nniversity sports, Аха 
jumper few competitors can excel the Jew: in fact, 
the world championship at the rimning jnmp was 
held by Meyer Prinstein. а Jew. The holder of the 
world's amateur record. for heavy-weight lifting is 
E. Lawrence Levy. There have been, and probably 
there are still. Jewish jockeys. David Adler, who 
died in 190021 Bulnwaxo, South Africa, proved eon- 
clusively that the Jewish jockey is а capable horse- 
nan. 

Аха swimmer the Jew's power and endurance are 
probably not so marked as his quickness in ccverinz 
short distances; nevertheless, there are many strong 


degree that most of their time was given up to the | swimmers among the Jews. and there is little 
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dont that in this number are to be found men whe 
vould hold. their own in competition with non- 


Jews. 

Valentine, 
(n the Midte 17K. 
© Newark, Lelurtlaeh 
cip Il, jn ⁰ n .: ierliner, Ld ues dem diurn 
lalan; Zuuz. Zur Gesvlichti > R. К. Fen, Sporting Ane 
ине? Мена uel, Londen, IS; Je rich Chronich, Lon- 
deu. pent; Jewish . London, lap: Jüdische Turn- 
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ATHRIBIS: A city. during the Ptolemaic pe 
red. in Lower Egypt on the Damietta ann of the 
Nile near the present. Bench: (Benba al А хі), хойт: 
wrot of Zagazees.— On the hill near Benha there аге 
КЕ ES АЙ old city of Athribis, A Jewish col- 
ony must have dwelt here; asis proven by two Greek 
inscriptions Which were discovered. on the hill in 
Isr, Fhe first reads. In honor of Kins Ptolemy 
iil Ө Queen Cleopatra; Prolemy, son of Epicydus, 
chief of the guards, together with the Jews resident 
in Лх [consecrate] this. place of prayer to God 
the Most Hish.“ The second inscription reads, »In 
henerer Ring Ptolemy aud of Queen Cleopatra and 
vt ihedrchildren, Hermias and his wife Philotera and 
er children [eonsecrate] thisexedra and this place 

prayer” It seems probable that all the persons 
mentioned here were Jews. The expression “Gad 
the Most High “is the equivalent of the Hebrew = El 
lim (compare Eusebius,“ Prep. Evan." i. 10. Ey, 


i 
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crn), "The word used for"a place of praver ^ 
~ ds) occurs in this same sense in other Jewish 
ii tons, in the New Testament, Josephus, Philo, 
бз The exedra mentioned in the second inscription 
yos probably a hall or ап arcade used for religious 


5 Hosaphieal discussions ( NN. LNN. to Ezek. 
: 4: “the hall of the schoolhouse,” now, B. B. 
Esos Jastrow, “Diet. xe, NOJN). Itis impos- 
eto tell the exaet date of these inscriptians, as 
em V., VI., and VIII. had cach a wife whose 
Ure was Cleopatra, S. Reinach thinks it probable 
1 . 1 - n WV is 11114221 - C1. W I. Wed in 181 n.. 
1. 1% eit: Bulletin de Currespondanes Hellénique, 
ISNT VES (d sequ S, Reinach, Hor. Et. Juives, хуй. ZÛ, 
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ATHRONGES: Leader of the Jews during the 
Insurrection under A rehelaus (4 n. 0.6 CE) A shep- 
herd and bold adventurer, withont апу ather claim 
power but that of кипи Strength and stature. 
lu inured, in common with his four brothers of 
and vigor. to rally large bodies of men 
around him. and. after assuming the raval title, to 
Мше war boith on the Romans and on the forees of 
After à protracted and brave strogele, 
he and bis hrathers were defeated. Rapoport has 
eXplained the name = Athronges 7 by the Hebraized 
Persian word &. NaN. “orange.” or” melon FT 
( Fleischer in Levy, * Nenhebr, Warterb.” i. 77). 
amd identified it with Den Batiah, “Son of- the Cu- 
шег "hat is, likea cucumber), the popular hero, 
the size Of whose fist [ANIN] has become proverbial 
m ancient rihbinieal literature (Kelim xvii, 1°: 
Toser., Kelim, B. M. vii. 2); the form of his hand hav- 
mz, us Rapoport thinks. given rise to both terms, 
Ala Inter time, legend identified him with the leader 
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۰۰ ۰ then — < ctas tro ae оо о. 


Athletes 
Atlas 


of the insurrection. 
Johanan ben Zakkai. 


nBLloGrarngy: 
Мет, 5, хед 


Аина МАККАКА, the nephew of 


. 10, $ 1: . J. ii. i. $3; 
upopert, ‘Erek M illin, s.v, 
G: K. 


ATLANTA: Since 1868 capital of the State of 
Georgia in the United States. The city was Cap- 
nired and burned by the United States troops in 
1561. and all ot the civic and congzreetional records 
were dest roves, 

From the best tradition ebtainable, it appears that 
the first Jewish resident of Atlanta was Jacoh Haas, 
who, with his family. settled there abont 1546, to 
be followed seen after by Moses Мегиреге, The 
daughter of Jacob Haas was the first. Jewish child 
born in the place. She married. her cousin... alse 
named Jacob Haas, 

The Hebrew Benevolent Congregation was formed 
during the war, and held services on holidays in the 
Masonic Temple. located on Decatur street. It is 
now the leading Jewish congregation in the place, 
Other religious orgsnizations are the Ahawat Achim 
and Gemilath Chesed. In 867 a social organization, 
the Concordia, was founded, in 1870 the Hebrew 
Ladies” Benevolent Association. and later the Hebrew 
Relief Association, 

In 1559 there was established here, by District 
Grand. Lodge No, 5 of the Independent Order of 
Bani B'rith. the Hebrew Orphans” Home, of which 
the Hon. Simon Wolf of Washington is president. 
In 1900 it cured for sity eight inmates, 

The rabbis of the comminity have been the Reys, 
Borcheim,. Henry Gersoni, E p. M. Brown, J. S. 
Jacobson, Leo Reich. and David Marx, 

Manta has furnished two Jewish members to the 
Georgia levishatire : паше, Col; Sammel Weil and 
Adolph Brandt. David Mayer. one of the earlier 
settlers; was instrumental in the organization of the 
public-school system ef Atlanta. and was commonly 


known as “the father of the publie schools.” 
II 22 11221 1. I Ia T F. 2 cof {мэ OG ther d an csti- 


mated Jewish population of 1,500 to 2.000. Jews 
are engaged on a karve seale in the manufacture of 
paper boxes and other goods made from paper, also 
furniture, machinery, and cotton goods, — A cotton- 
mill owned by a Jewish family has the unique dis. 
tinction of making bags from cloth woven in the 
same building, in which the cotton was alse spun. 
Jewsare also engaged inthe manufact nre of harness, 
candy, crackers; paints, mattresses, spring beds, iron 
bedsteads, clothing. stationery. and leather, 


Josephus. Arnt. xvii. 
1. 318 


| | A. 
ATLAS, ELAZAR (LAZAR): Literary critic; 


sm of David Atlas: born March 5. 1851, in Beise- 
Zola, in the goverment of Kowno. Russia. His 
early Years were spent at Novo Zhagory in the study 
of the Talmud. In 188 he arrived at Warsaw and 
became one of the chief contributors to the ur- book 
7 Ha-Asif.^ whieh N. Sokolow then published. In 
IS88 he edited the year-book 7 Ha-Kerem,? of which 
only one number appeared. Next, he collected a 
number of literary essays, which he had published. 
from time to time in 7 Ha-Zcetirib;" and issued them 
under the title nx nm 7D mm (" What Is Pro- 
gressive and What Retrovressive,” Warsaw, 1595). 


Atlas 
Atonement 


In 1900 he again contributed to Sokolow s 7 Sefer ha- 
Shanalhi ? ` Я 

Atlas ecenpation is that of а book keeper. In 1595 
he settled at Byelostoh imn tlie government of Grodno, 
When praetieally unknown in the Her. 
criticisin ef 


Hus. 
агу World. Не мих entrusted with Vie 
such парома works их Ilerzberz's 7 Hanmdeleze- 
шеше der Juden des Alterthum“ aue the third 
volume of J. II. Weiss vemm v om History ef 


Jewish Tradition), besides Six olher works of minor - 


Bupertance (€ Ha Asif i. 2-37. 334-2501, — "This 
work bronght Ийи into premincace, 

The review of Herzberzs 3 book js prictically a 
sketch of the progress of trade among the ancient 


Hebrews, following in the main the outline of Herz- 
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bere. but Sewing. nevertheless, independent reasons i 


ing and fearless criticism, and proving that the critic 
was as much at home in the subject as the anther, 
Mis eriticim of Weiss showed that he was in bis 
element when dealing with Talmudic literature. 
Atlas’ ecitieal studies in the second year of the 
“Tae Asif’ range over works widely divergent. in 
character, The 7 Bet Talmud” of Weiss; a Hebrew 
periodical devoted to rabbinic lore; the * Ha-shahar 7 


of Smolenskin, a periodical of a general character: : 


two Russian ment lies (® Voskhod ande Evreiski 
Obozrenie "), and Giitz’s Monatsschrift.“ all pass 
his review. The wide learning, the critical acumen. 
the lucid: style; and the sound reasoning displayed in 
these studies at once place him among the foremost 
living erities in Hebrew literature. 

He next. ventured on editorial ground, nd his 
“На Kerem” showed that he had a following. for 


we find among his coworkers such men as Epstein. 


Mandelkern, and Reifmann., Of his own conmribu- 

tions to that volume we may say that they all atnest 

te his originality and erudition, Whether recon- 

strneting the order of [aae ben Shesheth^s Re- 

sponsas (7 Ha- Kerem.” рр. 6-9), or treating of the 
OT 4) 


Masoretie work дому NIIN (/. pp. 27-32). heo shows 


that he bas the whole rabbinie literature at his com- 


110 2411.1 Ilis .- i. f om 
first comprehensive biographical dictionary in Heb- 
rew. is worth the study of all editors of similar Werks 
ch, pp. 258,259). His criticism of Radner’s transla- 
Hien of Cassel s" History of the Jews" proves how s- 
vere one may be in criticism withont being offensive, 
He hoped te continue the publication of the 7 Ha- 
Kerem” (//. p. 2. but his hopes were not fulfilled. 

Inthe writhers thus far discussed, as well as in his 
criticism of Ha Levy's pagnia mm (0:77 AED. 


~~ 
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who Wen! fashion the law after their own heart. 
There reformersare the people theniselves. When 
a certain Liw has been hopelessly infrinzed by the 
people. iis time then for the rabbi to find a legal 
Hei ien as an excuse forthe infringement. 
the origin ef many reforms; which are now accepted 
by Orla Judaism, ey.. lending money on imer- 
em amd the like (0 Essays.” pp. 22-26). | 

12111 ll: NIIV: Sokolow, Sefer Zid baron, p.63 Lippe. Bibic- 


Such was 


«рери hee Ja adcon, 3A series, pp. 15, IU: Goldin, Jfa- 
Zonta yp ISB, IS, Warsaw, 10. 

1 G. L р. 
ATOMISM (fram Greek e = indivisibles: 


The theory concerning atoms, Two opinions of the 
nature of matter were professed in the Greek phile- 
sophbical schools. The Eleatic school asserted that 
mater ds infinitely divisible, Democritus, Leucip- 
pus, aud Epicurus maintained, on the contrary, that 
in the repeated divisim and subdivision of anything 
a peint is reached when, by no conceivable means, 
can it be divided in (wo; the molecule being a real 
unity. not componnded of separable parts; in other 
Ou this idea of indivisibility 
of matter, Democritus founded his cosmelogical sys- 
tem. In his opinion, nothing exists but atoms ef 
diflerent shapes and forms, and a vacuum in which 
the atoms move. The atom possesses, besides. the 
property of solidity, that of movement, The vac- 
uum is nothing by itself: it is only the absence of 
any Bupediment to the movement of the atoms, Gen- 
esis and destruction proceed from the aggregation 
and disieeresation of atoms that existed fron all 
eternity @avanpare Lueretins, * De Remm Natura,” 
i. GOL af xe J.Y. ; | 

This theory which in ascribing the existence of 
the whole uyiverse to a fortuitous combination of 


words, it IS an etum. 


> atoms was Intended to exclude all intelligent princi- 


- 


— 
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pp. 102-124), Warsaw, 1900, Atlas appears only u, 


the student of history. It is in his article on the 
veshibah of Wolozyn (7 Ma Kerem,” pp. 37-92). and 
especially in his collected essays, that he shows him- 
self the man of the world. His views on current 
questions are stamped with the same originality as bis 
discussions in history. ‘The study of Jewish history 
ix to him not an end in itself; but a means of getting 
at the proper system of education (7 Essays,” pp. 
142-6. Hence he advocates the establishment of a 
premium by some representative Jewish hody for the 
encouragement of histarie work done with this end 
in view (7 Essays,” p. 74). Zionism is an cconomic 
question with him (7Ha-Asif," j. 245). Religious 
reform should not be the pradnet of a few scholars, 


ND TOTO! mw — — 


ple froin the world-formation—was later adopted, 
With many amendments, by the Mote- 


The Mote- kallamin as the basis of their dogma 
kallamin. of creation crc blo, The universe, 


they asserted, is composed. of atoms 
(—U a ог = E 
their smallness, аге indivisible. An atom has по 
mazuitisde; but when several atoms combine the sum 
basa magnitude, and this formsa body. Atoms were 
created, and are hot—as Was supposed by the Greek 
iomists—always numerically the same in the order 
ef things; but are created anew whenever it so 
pleases the Creator; their annihilation being harpos- 
able. According to Maimonides, the Motekallamin 
extended the theory of atoms even to space and 
time. Having seen that Aristotle had proved that 
space, Hime. amd mation could he divided into parts 
standing in snech relations to one another that if one 
be divisible the others must be correspondingly di- 
visible. they maintained that space conid not be cou- 
tinuous. but that it was composed of indivisible ele- 
ments: and that time likewise was reducible 10 
corresponding indivisible time-elements. 

Although the Kalam exercised a great influence 
on the earlier Jewish philosophy, At- 
omism found nothing but adversaries 
among the Jewish philosophers. Saa- 
dia rejects the theory of atoms onthe ground that 
it 15 impossible to imagine that atoms, having no 


Vin, eon гас: аала «of 


Saadia. 
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maenitude, eould become dimensional bodies (7 AI 
панар weal-Dtikadat.” ed. Landauer, p. 43; He- 
brew tert. ed. АМАК, p. 23. 

Мао сх devoted a whale chapter in his “Guide 
of the Perplexed” tocombating the theory of atoms 
as that theory had been elaborated by the Motekal- 


unin. If every motion, he хаух. is to be resolved 
| into a series of successive motions of 
Maimon- «sinzleatoinsof substance, rhrongh ore 
ides. atom of space. aud these atoms are 


supposed to be egual, the velocity of 


all moving badies must be the same, which is absurd. 
In the revohnition of a змове, for example, each 
point in the extreme ciremnfereuee of the stone de- 
«анха arge есе in the very same time in whieh a 
point nearer the center deseribesa smaller circle: the 
velocity of the omer circle is therefore greater than 
that of the inner circle (* Moreh. J. Ixiii). 

“Among the Karate philosophers Atomism found 
neanercadherents thanamonithe Rabbinites. Aaron 
hen Elijah of Nicomedia fully explains the views of 
the atomists (ADAYA 99м): and, except Levi ben 
Jefet who may possibly have been anatomist. all 
other Naraite philosophers quoted by Aaron ben Eli- 
jab were against Atomism (7 Ez Маууйип,” ed. De- 
име. iv.). ° 
Eundgednarnyc Lafuist (Lafayey, Philosophie Atomistique, 

pis 20 „ oso quu Pais, 1540; Munk, T. I s de. Philosaphie 

J, ef arabi, p. T; Morey I. . eh. Ixxiii. 

K. I. Br. 

ATONEMENT: The scttiigat one, or reconcili- 
rien of two estranged parties—trmslation used in 
the Authorized Version for “kRapparah.” " kippu- 
The root 323 (7 kipper“, to make atonement, 
ies pliiued by W. Robertson Smith (* Oll Testament 
tao the Jewish Church.“ i. 430, after the Syriae, as 
пейиши “to wipe ont." This isalso the view taken 
by Zimmern (7 Beiträge zur Kenntniss der Dabylo- 
nischen Religion,” 1898, p. 92). who claims Babylo- 
nian origin for both the tern and the rite. Well 
bausen (7 Composition. des Hestateuchis;? p. 335) 
lites 7 kapparah as if derived from * kapper? 
ilu Covert, The verb, however, seems to be a deriv- 
ative from the nonn “kofer” (ransom) and to have 
meant originally “to atone.” 

Just as by old. Tentonie custom the owner of a 
nian er beast that had been killed was to be расса 
by the covering up of the corpse with grain or sold 
Mergel“) by the offender (Grimm, " Deutsche 
, Rechts: Alterthüimer," p. 240), so Abimelech gives 
to Азгана thousaud pieces of silver 


HL 


Original саза "covering of the eves,” in order 
Meaning. that his wrongdoing may be over- 


| looked (Gen. xx. 16. R. V.. A. V. in. 
correctly “he” for "i "J. 7 Of whose hand have ] 
received any [kofer] bribe [AL V.. " taker a ransom] 
to blind my eyes therewith?” says Samuel (I Sun. 
Ail. 2). 

"Refer? was the legal term for the propitiatory 
sift or ransom in case a man was killed by a woring 
ox: “TE there be laid on him a [kofer] ransom ФА. 
Va inaccurately, “a sum of money "| (Ex. xxi. 30); 
but this " kofer nefesh ? (ransom for the life) was 
Het accepted in the case of murder (Nom, xxxv. 31. 
„ The dishonored husband will not reward any 
тамна” (7 kofer”; Prov. vi. 33). No man can wives 
Refer for his brother to ransom him from impending 
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Atlas | 
Atonement 


death (Ps. Mis. S. Hebr; A. V. ). At the takine 
ef the census “they shall vive every man a ran- 
som for his soul unto the Lord... halfashekel” 
Ех. XXX. 12, Hebr). минату, Jacob, in order to 
make his peace with his brother Esm, says, “E will 
appease [^akapperabh "| his fanery| face with the 
present “(Gen XXXIili. 21. Hebr. [A V. 20: that is; "I 
will ofera kofer.” Whenthe blood of the murdered 
Gibeonites cries to heaven for vengeance, David SUVS: 
“Wherewith shall I make atonement [7 bammah 
akapper?7]?? that is; With what kind of kofer shall 
l make atonement?” (II Sam. xxi. 3). ° The wrath 
of a king is ax messengers of death: but a wise man 
will [by some propitiatory offering or kofer] pacify 
HC (Prov, Xvi. Id). Every sacrifices may be consid- 
cred thos as a kofer, in the original sense a propitia- 
tory gift; and jts purpose is to “make atonement 
[le kapper "| for the people" (Lev. ix. 7. x. 17). 
In the priestly laws, the priest who offers the 
sacrifice as kofer is, as a rule, the one who makes 
the Atonement (Lev, i.-v., xvi, ete); only occasion- 
ally is it the blood of the saciitiee (Lev. xvii. 11), or 
the money offering (7 kesef kippurin,” 
Connection Ex. XXX. 15. 16; Nun. xxxi. 50), that 


with makes Atonement for the soul; while 
Sacrifice. the act of Atonement is intended to 
Cleanse the person from his guilt (* me- 

hatato," Lev, iv. 26. v. 6-10). 


In the prophetic language. however, the original 
idea of the kofer offering had become lost; and, in- 
stead of the offended person (God), the offense or 
guilt became the object of the Atonement (Compare 
Isa. vi. 7. Hebr, :* Thy sin [7 tekuppar " ]izatoned for 
lA. V.. purged 7]? : Isa. xxvii. 9, Hebr.: " Dv tliis, 
therefore, shall the iniquity of Jacob. be atoned for 
[| A. V." purged 7] "; I Sam. iii. 14: * The iniquity of 
Eli's house shall not beatoned for A. V., purged “] 
With sacrifice nor offering for ever”: Prov. Xvi. 6: 
* By merey and truth iniquity is atoned for N. V., 
“pursed |); and, consequently, instead of the 
priest as the offerer of the ransom, Gol Himself De- 
eame the one who atened (Deut. xxi. 8, „ Kapper 
leunnka Israel” 7 Atone thon for thy people Israel” 
Driver. Commentary, “Clear thou thy people”: 
А. Va “Бе merciful, O Lord "]: compare Deut. 
ХХі, 42, “And he will atone for the land of his 
people 7 [ Driver, Commentary, * Clear from guilt “; 
А. V., “will be merciful unto his land, and to his 
people |: See also Jer. x vili. э: Ezek. xvi. 03; Ps. 
Ixv. J. Ixx viii, 38. Ixxix. 8; II Chron. xxx. 18). 

Thus there is in Scripture a successive spirituali- 
zation of the idea of Atonement. Following tlie 

common view, David says (J Sam. 

Atonement xxvi. 19): „If the Lord have stirred 
Idea thee пр against me, let him accept 
Spiritual- an offering [to appease the anger of 
ized. God]. But while this cruder view of 
sacrifice underlies the form of worship 

among all Scinites (see Robertson Smith, * Religion 
of the Semites;? pp. 328-2588), the idea of Atonement 
in the priestly Torah is based upona realizing sense 
of sin as a breaking-away from God, and of the need 
of reconciliation with Him of the soul that has sinned. 
Every sin whether it be “het.” a straying away 
from the path of right. or “‘avon,” crookedness of 
conduct, or “ pesha‘, "—rebellious transgression—is a 


Atonement 


€ us 


еуен of the bid of fife whieh nnites the sonl 
with its Maker. ~The soul that simeth. it shall 
dic." says Ezek. XVIII. 20 (com pare Denr. XXX. 15-19; 
Ps i: Jer ji. Eb, Ii is the feeling of estringe- 
ment from God that prompts the sinner to offer eN- 
piatory Sceritices—-net only te appease Gol s auger 
bv a propitiatory sift but also to place his son} in a 
diferent relatien to Hin. Fer this reasen the blood, 
which to the ancients was the life power or sonl. 
forms the essential part of the scerificid Atonement 
Lev. xvii. Ib. This is the inte прет: tion viven 
by all the Jewish commentators, апе ient and mod- 
сеги, on the compu alho Yoma 2v; Zeb. 
fi, C123 NA NEZ “x =” Phere Atonement ex- 
TET d with н with die identical words in Heb. 
22, RS V.: т Apart Prem shedding of blood there 

is no remission fof Aus.“ The life of the victim 
Was offered, not, as has been said, as i penalty in a 
juridical sense toavert Heaven's punishment, not to 
have man's sins laid upon it as upon the seapeoat 
of the Day of Atencement, iid. thus to have the ani- 
nal die in his place. as Ewald thinks С Alterthi- 
ner," р. 6. bnt as a typical ransom of "life by 
life ^; the bleed sprinkled by the. priest. проп the 
altar serving as the means of a renewal of man's 
covenant of life with God (sce Trumbull. »The Blood 
Covenant.“ р. 242. In Mosaic rinalisin the ato- 
ning blood this actually meant the bringing about of 
a reunion with God. the restoration of peace between 
the soul aud its Maker. Therefore, the ex piatory 
каем се Was accompanied by a conicssien of the 
sins for which it was designed to make Atonement 
(See Lev. v. 5. Xvi. 21: Nun, v. 7; compare Mai- 
monides, Vl.“ Teshulmh. i. 1) “no atonement 
without confession of sin as the act of repentance,” 
or us Philo (7 De Victinis;? xi) says, "not withont 
the sincerity of his repentance, not by words merely, 
hut by works, the conviction of his som) which healed 
him from disease und restores him te good health.” 
The sacrificial Atonement, based as it was on the 
symbolic offering of life for life. assumed a more 
awful or somber character when a 

Atonement whole community was concerned in 
for the blood-cuiltiness to be atened for. 

the Whole While. in the time of David. people in 
People. their terror had recourse to the pagan 
rite of human sacrifice (II Sam. xxi. 

1-9). the Denteronomic daw prescribed in sneha case 
a mild and vet rather imceommon form of expintion 
of the murder; namely, the breaking of the neck of 
a heifer as a substitute for the unknown nnirderer 


ЫЫ 


расам Pt 


IS no 


(Dent. хм. 1-9) Toth same elass belongs the voat 
in the аппа Atonement ritual (Lev. x vi. 2-23). 


Which was to carry away all the sins of the children 
of Israel into an uninhabited Тап апа was sent ont 
to AZAZEL in the wilderness, while another soat was 
killed: as usual and Hs blood sprinkled to make 
Atonement for the simetiary, cleansing it of the un- 
cleanness of all the transgressions of the children of 
Israel. In the case of the one goat, the doom ema- 
nating from unknown and therefore unes pinted sins 
of the people was to be averted; in the other case 
the wrath of God at the defilbement of His sanctuary 
—which often implied the penalty of death (Num. 
i 53)— was to be pacified. The very iden of God's 

holiness, which made either the approach to Mt. 
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Sinai. the seat of God (EN. xix. 12). the Ark (II Sam, 
vi 2. or even the mere sisht-of God (Isi. vi. 5: 
Judie ~ Aiii, 22). bring death. rendered the ritual of 
the Day of Atonement the necessary eulinination of 

the whole priestly system of ex piation of sin. 
Yet, и the sacrificial rites were the only means 
of impressing upon the people Gods holiness and 
the dreadful consequence of man’s 


Repent-  sinfuluess, the idea of the Atonement 
ance and assinned а far deeper and more spiri- 
Atone-  inalaspect in the lives and teachings of 
ment. the Prophets. Neither Hosea. Amos, 


and Micah, nor Isaiah recoznizes the 
need of апу menus of reconciliation with еи after 
estrangement by sin, other than repentance, ™ Take 
with yon words, and tim to the Lord: say unto him, 
Take away all iniquity and receive us graciously : 
so will we render as bullocks the offerings of our 


e (Hosea Му. 2, Hebr: compare Amos v. 22-224: 
Isa. i. 12-17, ап the well-known passage, Micah vi. 
i - Shall Peome before him with burnt offerings, 


with calvesof а year old? ... Shall E give my first- 
horn for my transgression, the frnit of my body for 
the sin of my sonl? He hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord. reqnire- of 
thee but todo justly. and to love merey, and to walk 
humbly with thy God? ”) 

But the prophet gd ]—a priest. and therefore 
more deeply penetrated with the sense of sin and 
purity than other prophets—is not satisfied with tlie 
mere negation of ritualism. Repndiating, like Jere- 
miah. the idea held by his contempo- 
raries that men undergo punishment 
on ассони of their fathers’ sins, he 
lays the greater stress on the fact that. the fruit of 
sin is death, and exhorts the people to cast away 
their sin and, returning to God, to live (Ezek. xviii. 
432). For him Atonement is wrought by acquir- 
ing “a new heart and a new spirit? (/. 31). In 


Ezekiel. 


T 
striking contrast with the other. prophets, Ezekiel 
combines the belief in a complicated atoning ritual 
(as Mapped out in Ezek. Xl.-xlvi.) with the pro- 
phetie hope in the redeeming power of God's spirit 
which shall clennse the peaple from their impurities 
and endow them with “anew heart and anew spirit“ 
(XXxvi. 26). 

In no one, however, does the most elaborate ritual- 
ism of dhe Atonement sacrifice appear so closely in- 
tertwined with the profoundest spiritual conception 
of God's atoning powers as in Moses 
the laweiver himself. When the 
worship of the Golden Calf had pro- 
voked God's wrath to such a degree that He said to 
Moses, “Let me alone.. . that I may consume 
them; aad will make of thee a great nation? (EX. 
XXXIi. 10), the latter, desirous of making an Atone- 
ment for their transgression, asked the Lord to for- 
give the people's sin. or else to blot Moses’ own 
name ont of Ilis book (the book of life): and be 
persisted in imploring God's pardon even after He 
hid said, * Whosoever hath sinned against me, him 
will I blot out of my book," until finally, in an- 
wer to. Moses! entreaty, the full glory of God, His 
compassionate mercy, His long-suffering and for- 
giving love, were revealed and Moses’ prayer for 
the people's. pardon was semte (Ex. xxxiv. 1-9; 


Moses. 
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Num. Му. 12-20). There Moses? own self араса: 
ting love, which willingly offered up his life for his 
peuple, disclosed the very qualities of God as Гат ах 
they touch beth the mystery of sin md the divine 
hasiveress, and this became the key to the compre- 
hension of the Biblical idea of Atonement. Fhe ex- 
менее of ма Wold beiucoimpatible with a good and 
holy Gol, but: for Tis long sntTeriniz, which waits 
for the sinner's return, and His condoning Jove, 
Which turus man's faitiuzss iuto cudeavors toward 
a better life. Each atone saceritiec; therefore, must 
be understood both asan appeal to God's forgiving 
merev, and as a monition te the sinner to repentimee, 
“Let the wicked forsake his way amd the unriglu— 
ous man his thoughts: and let him return unto the 
lord. and he will have metey upon him: and to onr 
God, for he will abnidantly pardon 7 (Isa. Iv. Fa, 

h мах quite natural that, daring the Exile, when 
he sacritiee cold be offered, other means of obtain- 
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ing forgiveness and peace should be» 


Substitutes reserted to. First of all. river rose 
for in value and prominence, 
Sacrifice.  interceded for his people, praying and 
fasting for forty days and forty nights 

in orderto obtain God's pardon (EX. xxxii. 20: Deut, 
iN. I. 25). so did every prophet possess the power 
T obtaining God's pardon by his praver, A bralnim. 
us d prophet, prayed for the life of Abimelech (Gen. 
X. zi: Pharaoh, after a confession of his sin. asked 
Moses and Aaron to pray to God for the withdrawal 
of the plague of hail (Ex. ix. 27, 28): acknowledging 


~i, 


As Moses © 


.س — —- 


their din. the people ask Samuel to intercede for | 


them Sam. Xii. 19); and Jeremiah is expressly 
warned: "Pray not thon for this people, neither 
li up a crx or prayer for them” (Jer. Xi. 14: eom- 
pare eh, XV. I). See PRAYER, 

The great dedication prayer of King Solomon re- 
quires ou the part of the sinner only a turning of 
the face in prayer in the direction of the Temple in 
order to meet with a response from heaven and with 
forgiveness of his sin (I Kings viii. 30. 38, 35. 48-230). 
The very idea of sacritice is spurned by the Pxilinist 
(Ps. I. 8-14. li. 12-20 [K. V. 11-19]: "Sacrifice and 
offering thon dost not desire" (xl. 7 fA. V. 6D: “The 
sieritiees of God area broken spirit" (Hi. 18 [A. V. 
leb. Thronghout the Psalms sincere repentance and 
prayer form the essentials to Atonement. Prayer is 
“as Incense "and “the evening sacrifice " (Ps; exhi. 
ùi With the Lord is forgiveness, * He shall redcem 
lyrae? frou all hisiniquities " (Ps еххх. 4-8, Fast- 

Ing especially appears to have taken 


Fasting, the place of sacrifice (Isi. Iviii 1-3: 
Alms- Zach. vii. 5) Another meansof Atone- 
giving, meni in place of sacrifice is offered 
Suffering. to King Nebuchadnezzar by Danicl: 


“Break off thy sins. by almsziving 
* £odakah? (A. V.. righteonsness ")]. and. thine 
ДЕШЕ hy showing mercy to the poor? (Dan. iv. 
. Hebr, [A. V. 27). Most eflieacions seemed to be 
the atoning power of suffering experienced by the 
righteous during the Exile. This is the idea nnder- 
Iving the description of the Tering servant of God 
in Tu liii, 4. 12. Hebr.: Mi 
"The man Of sorrows and acquainted with grief... he hath 
me cur gains [ 4. Va “griefs “h and carried onr sorrows. 


› TENE : а : 
. But he was wanded for our transgressions, bruised for 
«Иги ек HE 
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The cheistiseroent: for A. V. “of “lenr 
lein: and with bis stripes were we A. V. we are") healed.” 

TAH we like sheep had HA. V.. Shave’) vore asray; we had 
.. V.. 7 have 7] priest every one to his own way." 

Abd the Lend teeth laid en line tle iniquiy of us all." 

"He Was col olf out of rhe land of the living: for the 
gression ef 1 pecqde was he stricken." 

“He tare Hee sin е any aud tote int. Titel! forthe trans- 
gresss.” | 

Whoever may have formed the subject of this 
tragic Zerubbabel or some other 
martyr of the Babyloniin Exile—the seer. in en. 
alvin it in his message of comfort to his people, 
desired to assure them that of greater atoning power 
than all the Temple: sacrifices was the suffering: of 
the elect ones who were to be servants and Wilnesses 
of the Lord (isa. Ahi, 1-4. xlix. 1—;. L ©. This 
idea of the atoning powerof the Suffering aud death 
of the rightecars finds expression aise in IV Macc. 
vi. 27. xvii. 21-23: М. K. зч: Pesik. XXVii. 1347; 
Lev. R. XX.: and formed the basis of Paul's doctrine 
of the atoning bleod of Christ (Rem. iii. 25), It was 
the inspiration of the heroie martyrdom of the Hasi- 
dim or Essenes (Ps, xxix. 2, eyvi 15; Philo, "Quod 
Omnis Probus Liber," $ xiii; The principle of 
Atouement. by sacrificial blood was, on the whole, 
adhered to during the second Temple. Job's inter- 
cession on behalf of his friends is accompanied by 
their burnt offering, which is io atone for their sins 
(Job xlii; 8: compare i. 5). In the Book of Jnbilees 
Noah aud Abraham make Atonement for the carth 
and for man by means of sacriticial blood (V1 9. УП, 
. xvi. 22). In Sibvllines iii; 626 J., the heathen 
are told to ofer hecatombs of bulls and rams to ob- 
lain God's pardon for their sins (compare Ps. Ixxvi. 
12; Isa. Ivi. 7): but in Sibyllines iv. 29, 161. the Es- 
хепе view, deprecating sacrifice. seems to be ex- 


peace Was npon 


trans- 


sone— whether 


pressed. Nevertheless, the conception of Atonement 
underwent a great change. The men 

Post- of the Great Synagoguc-disciples of 
Biblical the Prophets and imbued with the 
Atone-  cspiritof the Psaulms—had made prüyer 
ment. iu essential element. of the Temple 


service: and whereas the Hasidcan Ht- 

urg. accentuating divine forgiveness and human 
repentance, took Не notice of sacrifice, the Levites’ 
song and the prayers introduced as parts of the wor- 
ship lent to the whole sacrificial service a more 
symbole character, Accordingly, each of the two 
lambs (7 Kebasim") offered every morning and eve- 
ning as a hurnt-otTering (Num, xxviii. 3. 4) was de- 
clared. by the school of Shammai to be “kobesh.” 
intended “to subdue“ the sins of Israel (see Micah 
vii. 19: » Yikbosh "avonotemi" = “Je will subdue 
our iniquities.” A. V.) during the year until the 
Day of Atonement should do its atoning work, By 
the school of Hillel the amb was to be “kobes.” “to 
Wash Isracl} clean” from sin; sec Isa. i. 18; Jer, ii. 
22; Pesik. vi. 61%; Рох. R. 16 (ed. Friedmann, p. 
SA) and 81. p. 195: and more especially the notes hy 
Buber and. Friedmann, ad lor, Compare also the 
expression * Behold the Lamb of God, whieh taketh 
away thesinof the world? (Jim i. 29). “The morn- 
ing sacrifice atoned for the sins committed during 
the previous night. the afternoon sacrifice for the 
sins committed in the daytime” (Tan., Pinhas, 12). 
The whole idea of sin was, in fact. deepened. It 
Was regarded rather as а breaking-away from the 


Atonement 


original sinless state of man as the child of God— 
Which state mist be resteredothian as a wrong com- 
mitted against God needing covering up. The ex- 
pressions 7 temimim," “spotless.” and " ben Surah.” 
“of the irsi year 


(Num. xxviii. 3). suggested the | 
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thought that sin-kulen man sheild become “spotless: с 


like a child. ef ene year” Al ik. R. J..: compare 
Shab, S), Of eanrse. as a svimbedie rite, this mode 
of cleansing oneself fran sin cull he, and actually 
Was. replaced by daily baptism апа fasting such as 
were practised by the Hasidim-these heroes of 
prayer who in time of national distress made inter- 
cession for the people far more etfectively thin did 
the priests in the Temple Closeplins; Ant.“ xiv. 2. 
SI: xvii, S. FH: compare Тилан P944 32025; 2354). 
sull the words of Simon the Јам, “The world 
rests on the Law, wership. самі works of benevo- 


ee ee 


lenee " (Ab. i. 0, retained their validity likewise for ' 


the Паха, who felt the need of an atoning sacri- 
fice (Ned, 187; Ker. vi 3. It was especially owing 
to the assistance. fered by the “ameamadet.” the 
Chosen represeimatives of the people, with their fasts 
and prayers, that the daily sacrifice assmmned a more 


spiritual character, so that to it was applied the pas- 


gase (Jer, NS viii; 25: If mx covenant be not main- 
tained day and night [by the service] I would not 


~e — 


have made the ordinances of heaven and carth” 


(Mes, BU: Tu'unit 27%). 
The cessation of sacrifice in consequence of the 


destruction of the Temple, came therefore; asa shock: 


to the peoples UM seemed te deprive them of the 
divine Atonement, Hence many turned asceties, 


abstaining from ment and wine (Tosef., Sotal, Xv. .! 


11: Ab. R. J. iv.): and Joshua ben 

After the  lananiah, whe cried out in despair, 
Fall of the “Wo nmo us What shall atone for 
Temple. us:“ only expressed the sentiment of 


all his contemporaries 11V. Esd. ix. 36: 
* We are lost oi account ef eursims 7). It was then 
that Johanam b. Zakkai, pointing to Hosea vi. 6 (R. 
V.). "1 desire mercey and net saerifice" to Prov. 
xvi. 6. "Dy inerey and. truth iniquity is purged 
fatoned for]. and to Ps. Iss six. 3 (A. V. 2). “The 
world is built upon mere. declared works of benev- 
olence to have atoning: powers as great as those of 
sacrifice. 

This view, however, did not solve satisfactorily for 
all the problem of sin—the evil rooted in man from 
the very beginning. from the fall of. Adam (IV Esd. 

ii. 20, viii. 118. Hence a large num- 


Christian ber of Jews accepted the Christian 
Idea faith in the Atonement by the blood 
of Atone- “shed for many for the remission of 
ment. Sins“ (Matt; xxvi 28; Heb. x. 12: Col. 


i. 20) or m Jesus as “the Lamb of 
God " (Jolm i. 29; Xpoc. of John vii. 14. and. else- 
Where). It was perhaps m opposition to this move. 
ment that the Jewish teachers, after the hope for the 


rebuilding of the Temple in the second century had. 


ended in failure and wo, strove to developand deepen | 


the Atonement idea, R. AKibasin direct opposition 
to the Christian Atonement by the blood of Jesus. 
addressed his brethren thus: 7 Happy are ve, Isracl- 
ites. Before whom do you Cleanse yourselves, and 
whocleanses you’ Your Father in heaven: forit is 


- 


-- 


Said: *1 will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ve | 
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shall be clean: from all your filthiness . .. will I 
cleanse vou. A new heart also will E give you, and 
a new spirit will I put within you ' ? (Ezek. xxxvi. 
26); and asain itis said that the Lord, “the hope of 
Israel” (Jer. xiv. SY ds also a * fountain of water“ (a 
play on the Hebrew word "mikwelh?). ^ As the 
fountain of water purities the unclean. so does God 
purify Ismael 7 iYoma viii. 9). This doctrine, which 
docs away withall mediatorsliip of either siint, high 
priest, or savior. became the lending idea of the Jew- 
ish Atonement. 
Accordingly, Atonement in Jewish theology as de- 
veloped by the Rabbis of the Talmud. 
Elements has for its constituent. elements: (r) 
of Atone- onthe part of God, fatherly love and 
ment. forgiving mercy; (2) on the part of 
man, терешапсе and reparation of 
wrong, The following exposition will serve to 
enlighten the reader on these elements: ў 
(% While Gats quality of justice (C^ middat ha- 
din“). which punishes the wrong doing, would leave 
no hope for man. since “there is not i righteous man 
проп earth that doeth good and. sinneth not ? (Eccl. 
vii, 20. R. V.» Ges quality of merey (7 middat lin- 
ralianiin 7) has from the very beginning provided 
repentance as the means of salvation (Gen, R. i.. xii; 
Pesik. xxv. 1584; Pesik. R. 44: Pes. 546.) Thon 
hast mercy upon all; thon. condonest the sins. of 
men in order that they should amend ? (Wisdom 
xi. 23). 7 Wherever there are sins and righteous 
decds set against each other in the scale of justice, 
God inclines it toward merey "^. (Pesik. xxvi. 
1670), | 
Far from being merely judicial compensation for 
an outward act; as Weber (7 System der Alt-Syna- 
gogalen Theologie.” pp. 252. 300-204) asserts, the 
divine mercy is expressly represented. by Hillel as 
working in favor of pardoning those who have no 


uerit: THe who is plenteous in merey turns the 


seale of ја тием toward. merey ". (Tosef., Sanh. 
xii. 3: R. II. 12^. This quality of mercy is sure to 
prevail as soon asit. is appealed to by 
the mention of the thirteen attributes 
with which the Lord appeured to Moses 
in response to his prayer for forgive- 
ness After the Sin of the Golden Calf (R. II. 177). No 
matter how vile the. sinner—be he as wicked as 
Menasseh or as Mhab—the gate of repentance is open 
10 him (Pek. xxv. 1605, 16200). 


“Homan Wisdom, when asked, ° What shall be dene with the 
sinner? гері. Evil pursuerth sinners” (Prov. xiii. 2D. 
Prophecy. when asked ° What «ball be dene wilh the sinner + 
replieth, "The soul that siuneth; ù shall die? (Ezek. xviii. 4). 
The Law. when asked. ^ What хан be done with the sinner?’ 
гері. * bet hiu bring a xniltadfering and the priest shall 
aleme for hin: Fav. i. 4[Hebr.].. God himself, when asked, 
" What shall be dene whl the sinner?’ тере, ^ Let him re- 
pent, and. he vill Бешене [ег was it net said: "Good and 
upright is the orl: therefore will he teach Sinners in the way 
ef repentance 7 (Psalms xxv. №. For, my ehildren, what do I 
require af you? "Seek me and live" "" (Pesik. xxv. 159; 
Yer. Mak. ii. 31. ` 


Divine 
Mercy. 


Upon these ideas, which can be traced through 
the entire. Apocryphal literature. was based. the 
liturgy of the fast-days, and that of the Day of Atone- 
ment in particular: they are probably best expressed 
in the NEMAN priver of the latter, which, going 
much further back than the second century. (see 
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Yoma 874, where Rab of Babylonia and R. Johanan 
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of Palestine refer 1% some portions of it). contains | 


such sentences as the following: 

“Tho offerest Шу Did to transgressors, and Thy right hand 
Is sipetehed out to rececive the терета (Pes; III. 7 Not in 
reliance npon enr merits do we ly our supplications before 
‘Thee. O Lert of all the world. but trusting in Thy great шегеу, 
Thou deest net find. delight in the perdition of the world, but 
Then hist pleasure in the return of the wicked that they may 


T 

The saving of the Rabbis. “higher is the station 
af the sinner whe тереме than that of him whe 
has neversinned " (Der. 545: see Pes; 11925: Luke xv, 
1% emanates from the same principle of God's re- 
deeming grace: 

"(Qual sayas C Open. for me a gate no wider tin a needle’s 
eve, aid КОШ өреп for yon a gate Тот) which camps and 
feruteations eub puss’ ° “mik. XXV. I. When the angels 
Wanted to shut the windows of heaven ах the prayer of 
Менден. saving. “Сап a пап Who set ап idol in the Temple 
repent? God said. ! If I receive hint net in his repentance. ] 
shut the door upon all penitents ^5 and He bored a hole under His 
throne of Glory to hear his supplication  (Pesik. ib. 16277). 

da On the part of man Atonement is obtained in 
ile first. place by repentance, which consists of an 
outward CONFESSION OF BINS (7 widdui,” Lev; v. 5: 
xvi. 21) prescribed. for the high priest 
on the Day of Atonement (Yoma 364), 
and for the criminal before his execu- 
lion, to expkue his sins (Sanh. vi. 2): 
hd recited on penitential and fast days and by prose- 
утех at the time of their admission into the Jewish 
iid (see " Prayers of Asenath,” xiii-xiv.) also by 
ihe Jing (7 Ebel Zutturti.“ in Ве х - Jahrb.” i. 11). 
nis is to be the expression of self-reproach, shame, 
wel contrition. " They must feel shame throughont 
their wholesoul and change their ways: reproaching 
themselves for their errors and openly confessing all 
their sins with purified souls and minds, so as to ex- 
hibit sincerity of conscience, and having also their 
tongues purified soas to produce improvement in their 
hearers” (Philo, * De Exceratione.” viii The verse. 
“He who sacrifices thank-otferings [A. V.. 7 praise 7] 
glories me 7 (Ps; I. 223, is taken by the Rabbis assig- 
пуши, 7 He who saeritices his evil desire while offer- 
ing his confession of sin l todah "| honors 
Ged more than if he were praising Him in the world 
that now is and in the world to come” (Sanh, 43%). 


Re- 
pentance. 


“He who feels hitter shame and compnnction over his 


sins is sure of obtaining pardon “ (Ber. 125; Hag. Ser), 
But the main stress is laid upon the undoing of the 
Wrong done. “No sin that still cleaves to the hand 
of the sinner ean beatoned for: it is as 
Reparation if a man wonld cleanse himself in the 
of Wrong. water while holding the contaminating 
object in his hand; therefore it is said. 
He that covereth his sins shall not prosper, but 
Whose eonfesseth and forsaketh them shall have 
ere“ (Prov, xxviii; 18: Ta'anit 16). If a man 
Steal a eum and use it in building, пе must tear 
down the building in order to return the stolen thing 
to nts owner: thus of the men of Nineveh it is said, 
“Let them torn every one from his evil way, and 
from the vialence that isin [cleaves to] their hands " 
(Jonah iii. 8; Yer. Ta'anit ii. 635; Bab. B.K. 667). 
Further, repentance consists. in abandoning the 
old Ways, and in a change of heart; for it is said 
“Rend your heart and not your garments, and turn 


| 
| 
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unto the Lord your God (Joel ii. 13); that is 1% Six, 
If yon tear your heart, you need not tear your gar- 
ments over a loss of sonsand daughters " (Pesik. XXV. 
1615: Yer. Tatanit, I..). " They. poured out their 
hearts like water before God ^ (Yer. Талли ii. 61). 
“He who says, ^] will sin and repent: D will sin 
asain and repent again," will never be alowed time 
to repent” (Yoma viii. fh. Repentance rests on self- 
unmiliation. “Adam was too proud. to. humiliate 
himself. ind. was therefore driven from Paradise" 
(Num. R. xiii. 33. „Cain who hulled himself was 
pardoned " (Pesik. XXV. 16055; Gen. R. xi, XXII.). 
“Great is the power of repentance: forit reaches up 
to the throne of God: it brings healing (Hosea xiv. 
o [X. V. 4]: it turns sins resulting from ill-will into 
mere errors (according to Hosea xiv. 2 [A. V. 1]: 
nay. into incentives to meritorious conduct 7 (Yoina 
864) “He who sincerely repents is doing as much 
as he who builds temple and altar and brings all the 
sacrifices ” (Lev. R. vii; Sanh, 432). 

Hand in hand with repentance goes prayer. “It 
takes the place of sacrifice” (Pesik. xxv. 1625, accorl- 
ing to Hosea xiv. З [A. V. 2]. When 


Prayer, God appeared to Moses after the sin 
Fasting, of the Golden Calf. He taught him how 

and to offer prayer on behalf of the sin- 
Charity. Jaden community (R. II. 177). That 


prayer is the true service (А воран) is . 
learned from Dan, iv. 24. there having been no other 
service in Babylonia (Pirke R. El. xvi. ; Ab. R. X. iv.). 
As the gates of repentance are always open like the 
sea, 80 are [holds R. Anan] the gates of prayer” 
(Pesik. xxv. 157%. 

But repentance and prayer are asi rule combined 
with fasting as a token of contrition, as is learned 
from the action of King Ahab recounted in I Kings 
ххі, 22, of the men of Nineveh referred to in Jonah 
ili. 7. and of Adam in Vita Ade ct Ex. 6; Pirke 
R. El. xx ; Er. 18. Fasting was regarded. like 
"offering up the blood and fat of the animal life 
upon the altar of God 7 (Ber. 17a: campare Pesik.. 
ed. Buber, p. 165%. note). With these is; as a rule, 
comiected charity, which is “more acceptable to the 
Lord than sacrifice” (Prov. xxi. 3). On every fast- 
day charity was given to the poor (Sanh, 350; Ber, 
Gh). “Prayer, charity, and repentance, these three 
together, avert the impending doom ? (Yer. Ta'anit 
ii. 655) ~ Repentance and works of benevolence 
are together the paracletes [pleaders] for man be- 
fore God's throne (Shab. 320), and a shield against 
punishment ” (Abot iv. 11). 

Another thing considered by the Rabbis as a means 
of Atonementissnifering. Suffering is more apt than 
sacrifice to win God's favor and to 
atone for man (Mek., Yitro, 10; Sifre, 
Poverty also, in 


Suffering 
as Means of Deut. 32: Der. 5%). 


Atone- 50 far as it reduces man's physical 
ment. strength. has. atoning power (Pesik. 


xxv. 1654). Similar power was as- 
cribed to exile (Sanh. 32/5); also te the destruction of 
the Temple, which was held asasecurity—a play on 
the word ber- for Israel's life (Gen, R. xlii.; Ex. R. 
xxxi; Lev. R. Xi); Above all, death atones for sin 
(Sifre, Num.112; Mek., Vitro. 7). ^ Let my death make 
atonement for all my sins.” хау men when dying or 
in peril (Ber. 600; Sanh, vi. 2). Particularly the death 
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af the rigbhteans atones for the sins of the people: 
- Like the sanctuary, he is taken as secnrity [7 mash- 
kon ^| for the life of the camnmniity ^7 

Suffering Chm.. Wayaklid 9; Ex. R. XXXV. 
or Death of Lev. К. ii. That the death of the 
the ria hs atomes ds. learned. from lI 
Righteous. Sam. ХМ. 11. whieh says that after 
the burial of Saul and Jonathan 7 God 

„uuns entreatisd for the knal” (Рем. axvit. 134%). 
“Where there are no righteous men in a generition 


ti atone for the people; innocent sehoobchiidren are | 


taken away” (Shab. aao. No also docs the suffering 


of the righteaus atone: as in the case af Ezckicl 
(Ranh. Hn and Joh (E F. R. хм. R. Judah ha- 
Nasis suffering saved his contemporaries from 
calamities (Gen, R. 96) God. is the King whose 
Wrath ds, in Prov, xvi. 14. referre] to “as mes- 


sengers of death.” and the wise 
Atonement fur it is Moses; who pacities Him by 
prayer (Es. R. xliii... The death of Israel at the 
hands of his persecutors is an atoning sacritice 


(мите. Dent, 333). 


Atoning powers are ascribed also to the study off 


the Law, which is more effective than sacrifice, espe- 
cially when combined with good works (R. II. 18a: 


Yeb. 1052; Lev. R. XXX.). The table from which 
| the poor received their shareatones for 
Study of man's sins in place of the altar (see 
the Torah. Kieran); the wife being the priestess 
who makes Atonement for the house 

(Ber. Soe: Tan.. Way ishlah. vi.). The meritorious 
lives of the. Patriarelis especially possess a great 


atoning power (Ex. R. Mix.) The Holy Land itself 
has atoning qualities for those who inhabit it or are 
hurbal in its soil, as is learned from Dent. xxxii. 43. 
which verse is interpreted “He will make His land 
an Atonement for His people? (see Sifre, Deut. 333; 
Gen. R. sevi; Wet. 111% Yer. Kil. ix. 327). On the 
wher hand. the descent of the wicked (heathen) into 
Gehenna for eternal doom is, according to Isa. xliii. 
(X. V.), an atoning sacrifice for the people of Israel 
(compare Prov. xxi. 18). "I gave Egypt for thy 
гапхот [kofer], Ethiopia and Seba for thee " (Sifre, 
Dent. 333; Ex. R. Ki.). 
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This is the eise niso with the change of name or lo- 
cality when combined with change of heart (Pesik. 
ххх. 1914: R. II. 164). The following classical pas- 
sage Chicidates the rabbinic al view as taught hy R. 
Ishmael (of the second century; Yoma Мб): 


“There are four diferent modes of Ab mement. If aonan 
fails 1» fultil the duty inenmbem прор him in case of a sin of 


omission. fer hin repentanee Sets. os Jeremiah (iii. n says, 


— > 


ote s odesecratiepn of the 


man who makes i 


ы — moo — — 


— +: 


! dintegzration of ian. 


: the Lord God of Hosts” 


‘Relorp. ye backsliding children, and. 1 wi} heal your hack- 
Минин” If he has tenesre-ed a prolibitory HW a sin ef 
comnissen tbe Day ef Alenement. atones: of hiw the Law 
says. ^O This ta He sbali atope fiar vonr sins to cleanse? yon? 
(ех. xvi b. If be de епі of erimes sneh as entail the 
death penalty and the dike. repentance and the Day of Atone- 
mem can nor expiate then: miles sper: works as pnr ify- 
ing faclorz le this hé Palmist refers when he sovs, Iwill visit 
heir tranemrePiens wih the red and heir inignities with 
stripes ОРА. INANIS OPAL V2. And if the erine анши 
name of God and the doing of great 
harm to dhe people af large. nedhipg Dnt death ean be the 
penally 2 as Isaiab (xxii, Ho sass, ‘Surely this iniqnity shal pot 
be stoned for son [AL V. purged from yon 7] till ve die. хайп 
compare Mishnah ре. i. ] 45. 


Whether the Day of Mtanement atoned only for 
sins committed in errer and ignorance or involmita- 
rily (Heb. ix. 7). or also for those committed wilfully 
with a high hand (Nnm. xv. 26, ЗӨ), whether only 
after dne re eet or without it, is discussed by 
the Rabbis (Sbebiu. : Yoma 85%); and the resnit- 
ing opinion is that ju as The к apieroat atoned forall 
the sins of the nation, ae eonnnitted. involun- 
ату or wilfitlly (Shebi i. 6). 80 also does the Day 
of Atonement, true repe To mee having the power of 
turning all sins iuto mere errors, such as are forgiven 
to the whole conzrezation according to Num. ху. 
26. AM the greater emphasis is laid on sincere re- 
pentanee, witht which the Day of Atonement is 
ineficient (Maimonides.~ Yad.” Teshubah, i. 3). 

AN the varions elements effecting Atonement are 
in a marked degree combined in the Day of Atone- 
ment, to make it the occasion of the great annual re- 
It is called “Shabbat Shab- 


' baton.” the holiest of rest-days as’ the Shabbath of 


The whole idea underlying Atonement, according , 


to the rabbinical view, is regencration—restoration 
of the orbrinal state of man in his relation to God. 
called 7 tekanah " (R. II. 120: Kr. 1%. » As vessels 
of gold or of glass. when broken, can be restored 
by undergoing the process of melting, thus does 
the disciple of the law, after having 

Atonement sinned, find the way of recovering his 
Is state of purity by repentance” (R. Ak- 
Regenera- ibain IIng. 154). Therefore he who as- 


tion. sinnessthigh publie office after the con- 
fession of his sins in the past is“ made 

a new ereatire, fre C from sin likeachild " (Sanh. 11/4; 
ben ire Midr, Sam, xvii, "Saul was as one усаг 
old ^: I Sam. xiii. 1, A. V. “reigned one year” R. 


V. was thirty years old“). In fact. the Rabbis de- 
clare that the scholar, the bridegroom, and the Nast. 
as Well as the prosely te, on entering their new station 
in life, are freed from all their sins, because, having 
by confession of sins, fasting. and. prayer prepared 
themselves for the new state, they are, as it were, 
born anew (Yer. Bik. iii. бле, d: Midr. Sam. l. e.). 


—— — — 


the Sabbatical month (Lev. xxiii. 32), 


Annual  hecatse it was to prepare the people 
Redinte- for the festival of harvest. joy, the 
gration of Snecoth feast at the close of the agri- 

Man. caltnral season (Ex. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 


22. 


+ wwe 


Uv. xxii. 84, xxv. 9, 10: Ezek. xl. 

1) Whereas Ezekiel (xlv. 18-20) intended to have 
the first and the seventh day of the first month rèn- 
dered days of Atonement for the year, the Mosaic 
law ordained that the new moon of the seventh 
month shonld bea Sabbath (Lev. xxiii. 24), heralding 
forth with the trimpet in more solemn sounds than 
on other new noon days (Nimm. X. 10) the holy month; 

and this was to be followed by the day which was 
to conseerate both the nation and the sanctuary by 
imposing atoning rites, These rites were of a two- 
fold character, Atonement forthe people was made 
ina form withont any parallel in the entire sacrificial 


system, Lev. xvi. 1-32. or Dent, xxi. 4. perhaps ex- 
cepted. A scapegoat, upon which the 

Day `: high priest laid the sins of the people, 

of Atone- was sent forth into the wilderness to 
ment. Azazel (a demon, according to Ibn Ezra 


on Lev. xvi. 10, related to the goat- 
like demons, or saf yrs, referred to in Lev. xvii. 7: com- 
pare Yoma 67/5): and its arrival at the rock of Hadudo, 


— 
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where it was cast down tlie precipice, was sienalized 
as the moment of the eranting of pardon to the peo- 
ple by the Waving of a wisp of snow-white wool in 
place of one of scarlet, over the Temple gute. crowds 
af voung people waiting on the hillsof Jerusalem to 
celebrate the event by dancing (Yoma vi. 1-8; Tira- 
nit vi. 8). 

Obviously this primitive rite was not of late origin, 
as is alieged by modern critics, but was a concession 
rather to ancient Senitie practise, and its great pop- 
arity dis shown by the men of rank accompanying 
il. hy the cries With which the crowd followed it, 


anad by tales of a miraculous character related in 


the Mishnah and the Gomara (Yoma 6669, 670, 682). 
On the other hand, the sprinkling by the high priest 
of the blood of the bullock, the ram. and the second 
мейт, consecrated to the Lord; was in full keepin 
with the usnal Temple ritual, and distinguished itself 
trom the sacrificial worship of other days only by the 
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ministrations of the high priest, who, clad in his tine | 


linen warb, offered. the incense and sprinkled blood 


ofeach sin-otfering upon the Holy of Holiesand the 
veil of the Holy Place for the puritication of the 


Whole sanetuary as well as of his own household 
and. the nation, The impressiveness of these fune. 
Hens, minutely described in Mishnah (Yoma ii.-vii. i 


has been vividly pictured hy Ben Sira. whose words ` 


in Eeclus. (Sirach) I. were embodied in the Symi— 
vogue ljturg at the close of the ‘Ahodah. But 
While, according to Seripture, the high priest made 
Atonement (Lev. Xvi. 30 tradition transferred the 
atoning power to God, as was ex pressed in the high 
priests prayer cammencing, “Kapper na” (0 Lord. 
atone Thon for the iniqnities, the sins, and the trans- 
zressions," Yoma iii. S. iv. 2. vi. 2): interpreting the 
Verse (Lev, xvi. 80): n" Through that day He. the 
Lord. shall atone for you” (Yoma iii, х; Sifra, Араго 
Mot, viii. ). 

Great Stress was laid on the cloud of incense in 
Which the high priest was enveloped when entering 
the Holy of Holies; and many mystic or divinatory 
powers were aseriied to him as he stood there alone 
ін tlie darkness, as also to the prayer he offered. to 
the Foundation Stone (7 Eben Shetiyahli"). on which 
he placed the censer, and to the smoke of the sacri- 
Пее (Yoma, 0936, P et xe q.: Tan., Араго 3; Lev, R. xx. 
ХХ compare Book of Jubilees xii. 16), The prayer 
offered hy the high priest (according to Yer. Yoma 
V. 2: Tan, ‘Apare 4; Lev. R. хх) was that the year 
wight be blessed with rain. heat, and dew, and might 
Meld plenty, prosperity, Independence, and comfort 


To the inhabitants of the land. 


In the conrse of time the whole Temple ritual was 
taken svinholically, and more stress was laid on the 
fasting, the prayers, and the supplications, to which 
the people devoted the whole day, entreating pardon 
for their sins, and imploring God's merev. This at 
least is the view ex pressed by Philo(* De Septenario,” 
73) even. if it was not yet shared by the people in 
general, when the Epistle to the Helirews (ix.) and 
that of Barnahas (vii) were written. It was after 
the destruction of the Temple, and through the syn- 
agogue. that the Day of Atonement assumed its 
high spiritual character as the reat. annual regen- 
erator of Jewish life in connection with New: Year's 


Day, 


Atonement 
Down tothe first century. in Nn ptical as weil 
us in New Testament Writings, the idea ef the divine 
пшнен! was mainly eschatological 
Day in character. as deciding the destiny of 
of Sealing the soul after death rather than of men 
God's on earth, But under the iniluencc of 
Decree. Babylonian mythology, which spoke 
of the beginning of the vear—* zag- 
muk -m the first day of Nism. as the thine when 
the sods decided the destiny of life (Jensen, 7 Kos 
mologie pp. 84-86, 238), the idea developed also in 
Jewish circles that on the first of Tishri, the: sacred 
New-Year's Day and the anniversary of Creation, 
man’s doings were judged and his destiny was de- 
cided: and that on the tenth of Tishri the decree of 
heaven was sealed (Гохе R. II. i. 13; R. II. Wa, 
164). n view still unknown to Philo ( De SNeptenario, 7 
22) and disputed by some rabhis (R. II. 1. ). Thus, 
the first ten days of Tishri grew to be the Tres 
PENITENTIAL Days of the year, intended to bring 
about a perfect change of heart, and to make Israel 
like new-born creatures (Pesik.. xxiii.. xxiv.: Lev, 
R. xxix.) the culmination being reached on the Day 
of. Atonement, when religion's greatest gift. God's 
condoning mercey. was to be offered to man. It was 
on this day that Moses came down from Mount Sinai 
with the Tables of the Law received in token of 
God's. pardon of the sin of the golden calf. while 
the whole congregation fasted and prayed. The 
Day of Atonement was thenceforth made the annual 
day of divine forgiveness of sin, when Satan. the 
acenser, failed to find blame in the people of Israel, 
Who on that day appeared pure from sin like the 
angels (see Seder Olim. R. vi.: Tan, Ki Tissa, 4: 
Pirke R. EL Муй), According to Pirke R. El. XNIX., 
the circumcision of Abraham took place on the Day 
of Atonement, апа the blood which dropped down 
on the very spot where the altar afterward stood in 
the temple on Moriah is still before the eyes of God 
to serve as means of Atonement. | 
Far from being the means of * pacifvin;ran angry 
God.” assuggested by Cheyne (7 Eneye. Bibl.” r.). 
or from leaving a fecling of uncertainty and dread 
of suspense Concerning God's pardoning love in the 
heart, as Weber (7 Altsynagogale Theologie,” p. 321) 
maintains. these ten days are the days of special grace 
When the Shekinah is nigh. and God longs to grant 
pardon te Jis people (Pesik. xxiv.) The Day of 
Atonement is the “one day“ prepared from the be- 
sinning to unite the world divided between the light 
of goodness and. the darkness of sin 


A Day of (Gen. R. ii., iii), “a day of great joy to 
Confiding God" (Tanna debe Elixahn R. i.). Not 
Joy. depressedand in somber garmientsasthie 


suppliant appears before the earthly 
judge and ruler should Israel on New-Year's Day 
and on the Day of Atonement stand before the Ruler 
and the Judge on high, but with joy and in white 
garments betokening a cheerful and contiding spirit " 
(Yer. R. II. i. 5%. Only later generations regarded 
these white garments, the SARGENES which 
also the dead were dressed in order to appear be- 
fore the Judge of all flesh full of gladsome hope 
—as shrouds, and considered them as reminders of 
death (Yer. R. II. J..: Eccl. R. ix. 7; Gen. R. Le; 
Brueck.7 Pharisiische Volkssitten.” 1368). 7 The first 
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day of Succoth is called the first day [Lev. xxiii. ЗА] 
because on it a new record. begins. the sins of the 
year having been wiped off on Atonement Day” 
(Tan.. Emor., 22). The sins of the preceding year 
therefore, unless they have been repeated, should 
not. be confessed anew (ох. Yoma, v. 15: Yoma 
м^: EN. R. Hii.). 


“He Wha says, Iwill sin. and the Day of Atonement shall 
make atonement for ine; for him the bay of Atonement іх of 
ue avail, Only aneh sins as concern ш; ans releioen to God will 
be pardoned. Sins committed: by шан ам his fellow шап 
ape pardoned only after hiis fellow Mans pardon has heen ob- 
tained: for it is said: ^ From all veur sins before. the Lord уе 
shall be lensed" (Lev. xvi. mi thus exeluding sius before 
man" (Yoma viii, 9). 


The Day of Atonement has thus a double charac- 
ter; it is beth a fast-day and a festal day. It eom- 
prises the elements of the «телі fast-day of the vear, 
on which are prohibited all those things from which 
the people abstained ou any other public fast-day, 
such as cating and drinking, bathing and anointing, 

‘the wearing of sindals or shoes, ete. 

Both Fast- (Yoma 76% und 224). Any other mode 
Day and of atliction or penitence, however, 
Festal Day. is prohibited (Yoma 74%; Sifra, A hare, 
vii.) There were likewise embodied 

in the liturgy of the Day of Atonement all those 


-forms of supplie ations and portions of the отеу 


used on publie fast-days Саани iv. 1), includiug 
the most characteristic portion recited. at sunset, 
II. II n (the closing of the gates of the sun“). 
Of these the confession of sins forms the oldest and 
most. prominent part of cach portion of the day's 
liturgy. thealphabetical order in the catalogne of sins 


having originated in Hasidic circies (Rom. i. 29% seg. ; . 


Didache v.: Shab. 540) rather than in the Temple 
liturgy (Sifra i.: Vom iii. 8) This is to be followed 
by the 7 Selibon" the appeals to God's forgiveness 
as ex pressed in the thirteen Attributes of God as He 
appeared. to Moses on Sinai; promising " Salalti.“ 
"] have forgiven” (Num. xiv. 18-20). The reading 
from the Law of the chapter on the Atonement 
sacrifice in Lev. xvi, in the morning portion, js 
followed by the reading from the prophet Isaiah (lvii. 
15-Iviji. 14) as Haftarah, which has been signifi- 
cantly chosen to impress the worshipers with the 
lesson that the external rite of fasting is valueless 
without the works of righteousness and beneficence, 
Differing in this respect. from any other fast-day, 
and resembling all Sabbath and festival days, the 
celebration of the Day of Atonement begins in the 
synagogue on the preceding evening, in conformity 
with Lev. xxiii. 32 (Yoma SI. It probably did so 
during the time of the Temple (Yoma 194), but not 
in the Temple itself (Yomai.2). Thisevening serv- 
ice—called. Kor Мик from its opening formula. 
which canceled rash vows—with its strongly marked 
melodies and songs, assumed in the course of time a 
very impressive character, On the Day of Atone- 
ment itself, the noon or^ musif“ (additional) service 
presenting as jts chief feature the “АнорАН. a 
graphie description of the whole Atonement service 
of the Temple—is followed by the afternoon. or 
" Minhah? service, which begins with the reading 
from the Law of the chapter on inch uni marriages, 
With a side-reference. as it were, to Azazel, the 
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seducer to lewdness (Mez. 312; Tos. ad lor; Yoma 
GT. and as Haftarah. the Book of Jonah, containing 
the great lesson of God's forgiving Jove extended to 
Gentiles as well as to Jews. This is followed by the 
NE LAH service, in which the main ideas of the day 
are especially cniphasized—repentance conditioning 
foreiveness, and Gods scaling the decree of man for 
the ensuing vear. The service ends with a solemn 
invocation of God's name, the Shema °, and the seven- 
fold excknnation, ® The Lord, He is God” (compare Т 
Kings avii. st. fonning the climax of the continu- 
ons devotions of the day. Asa signal of the close | 
of the sacred day, so that the people may know that 
they can work or eat (Tos, to Shab, 1144), or for other 
reasons (see Kol Bo, IX X.: Shilan ‘Arak, Orah Hay- 
vim, 623. 6; Tur Orah Hayyin, 624). the trumpet 
is blown ence, or, as in Palestine, four. thnes— 
~ Tekitah, Shelmrim, Tern‘ah, Tektah” (see Malizor 
Vitry, pp. 245. 356: Abudrahim, “Seder Tef. Yon 
Kippurim ^). Either in the Kol-Nidre service, as in 
Jerusalem, before the main prayers (Schwartz, ” Das 
Heilige Land,” p. 336), or after the morning service 
(Mabzor Vitry, ©. 553; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orth Hav- 
vim, 621, 6), the dead are commemorated, and gifts 
are offered for their salvation (see Tan., IInazinn. i. 
ed, Vienna, 1853, p. 28; Pesik. xxvii. 1745, and Ro- 
keah, qnoted in Beth Joseph to Tur Orah Hayyim, 
Le)—acnstom which in the Reform liturgy has been 
made a more prominent part of the service. In 
preparation for the Day of Atonement it is usnal 
10 offer gifts of charity, according to Prov. x. 2. 
» Righteousness [charity]. delivereth from death.“ 
and to go to the cemetery to visit the graves of the 


„ dead, a practise taken over-from the fast- days кыр 


‘anit 107; Yer. Ta'anit ii. 65%. 

The custom of bringing candles to burn in the 
synagogne the whole day, in memory of the dead, 
тау have originated in the desire to light up the 
otherwise dark synagogue for the recital of prayers 
and psalms by the pions during the entire night. 
This is the one view expressed in Kol Bo Ixvii.: but 
other reasons of a mystic nature are given for it 
there as well as in Mahzor Vitry. p. 340; Abudrahim, 
Lew; and Shnlhan ‘Атк, Orah Hayyim, 610. 

Very significant, as showing a deep-reoted desire 
for some form of atoning sacrifice, is the custom 
known already in the time of the Geonim, and found 
in Asia and Africa (sce Benjamin H., * Acht Үайһге 
in Asien und Africa," 1858, p. 273), as well as in 
Europe (Asheri Yoma viii; 23; Malizor Vitry, p. 339; 
Kol Bo Ix viii. : Shulhan “Arak, Orah Hayyim, 605), 
though disapproved by Nalnnanides, Solomon: ben 
Adret, and Joseph Caro (Tur Orah Hayyim, J. c.) — 
of swinging over one's head, on or before the eve of 
Atonement Dav, a-fowl, nsnally a rooster or hen; 
solemnly pronouncing the same to bea vicarious sac- 
rifice to be killed in place of the Jew or Jewess who 
might be guilty of death by his or her sin. Fishes 
and plants, also (see Rashi, Shab. 815), perhaps orig- 
inally only these, were used in the gaonic time. The 
slaughtered animal or its equivalent was then given 
to the poor (see К APPAROT). Another custom of 
similar characteris the receiving on the eve of Atone- 
ment Day, cither in the synagogue or at home—the 
lat ter is usually the place in Jerusalem (хее Schwartz, 
J. e. Hof thirty-nine stripes at the hand of a neighbor 
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The Samaritans, also, adopted the cnstom of pre- 
paring for the day by a puriticative bath and of 
spending the night and the day in the synagogue 
with prayerand fasting, singing hymns, and reading 
from the Law (scc SAMARTPANS). 

-papy 2 БАА Г? йш 
Шу vu ыы а x: . yii $6 Nl: Sachs, Die 


Iii, Poesie der Juden in Spanien, 18545. ph. Tes €f seq. 
Erueck, Pharisdische Volbssitte tt. 18, pp. 135-149. 
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ATONEMENT, DAY OF (9530 CY. Yom 
ha- Kippurinm). —In Bible, Talmud, and Liturgy : 
The tenn DD OY, 7 Yom Kippur,” is late rabbinic. 


The Biblical laws relating to it are 
Biblical found in Lev. xvi. (ceremonies): êh. 
Data. xxiii. 26-22 (list of holidays): 75. NNV. 
f (ushering in the јаюпсе) 5 Num. 


xxix. 7-11 (sacrifices). 

The Day of Atonement, according to Biblical tra- 
dition, is one in the eyele of holidays instituted by 
Moses, It occurs on. the tenth day of the seventh 
month, and is distinguished by abstaining thereon 
from food (7 afllieting one’s Son“: compare Isa. lviii. 
3. 5) and. by an elaborate ceremonial, The details 
of the ritual, in accordance with rabbinical interpre- 
tation (Sifra and Rashi on Lev. xvi; Mishnah and 
Gemara Yoma; * Yad ? Hil. *Abodat Yom ha-Kippu- 
rim: Asheri), proceed about as follows: In the early 
morning the high priest, in his robes 
of oflice (described Ex. xxviii., ХХХіх.), 
offered. the daily morning sacrifice 
(Num. ххїх. 11; Ex. xxix. 98 ef. seq.) 
and performed the ordinary morning 
rite of dressing the amps, which was 
accompanied by an offering of incense (Ex. XXX. 7). 
Next in order was the festival sacritice of a bullock 
and seven lambs (Num, xxix. 7 et seq.) Then 
began the peculiar ceremonies of atonement, for 
which the high priest put on special vestments of 
linen (Lev. Xvi.4). With his hands placed on the head 
of a bullock (contributed from his own means), he 
made confession of his own sins and of those of his 
nearer household (verse 6, see Rashi). The two goats 
contributed by the people (verse 5) were placed be- 
fore him, being designated by lot, the one for a sin- 
offering “for the Lord,” and the other to be sent away 
into the wilderness “ for Azazel” (verses 7-10). Once 
more the high priest made confession over his own 
bullock, for himself and. his wider honsehold—his 
` brother priests (verse 117). After killing the animal 
(verse 115) and receiving its blood into a vessel, he 
took a censer full of live coals from the altar of 
burnt offering (Ex. xxvii. 1-8) and two handfuls of 
fine incense into the sacred recess behind the cur- 
tain, the Holy of Hohes; there he placed the incense 
on the coals, the cloud of incense enveloping the so- 
called. “ mercy-seat " (verse 12 ef & /.). and. offered a 
short prayer (Yoma v. 1). He returned for the ves- 
sel containing the blood of the bullock and reentered, 
sprinkling some of it with his finger eight times be- 
tween the staves of the Ark (verse 14; Ex. xxv. 13- 
15) He then left the sacred compartment to kill the 
people's goat (marked for the Lord”); with its 
blood he reentered the Holy of Holies, there to per- 
form the same number of sprinklings in the sume 
place (verse 15). 


Ceremonies 
According 
to Bibleand 
Mishnah. 
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zy these rites the most holy place was rendered 
free from all impurities attaching to it through the 
| intentional or unintentional entrance 
Process of melem persons into the sanctuary 
of Purifica- {verse 16. see Rashi; Num. хіх, 13, 
tion. sce Rashi). By sprinkling the bul- 


lock's blood and similarly that of the 
voat сі times against the curtain, the entrance to 
the Holy of Holes was purified (verse 164, see Rashi). 


` No one was permitted to remain in the sanctuary 


while the high priest ofliciated in the Holy of Holes 
(verse 121. The high priest then mixed the blood of 
the bullock and goat. and put some of it on the four 
corners of the altar of incense (Ex. XXX. 1-10): he 
furthermore sprinkled some of it with his finger 
seven times on the surface of the altar, cleaned of 


dtc «uil zarre? -I (Verse 1S e? жуу, while the re- 


mainder Was ponred out at the base of the altar out- 
side (Lev. iv. 7). The live goat was now brought 
forward, The hizh priest laid his hand up to nis 
head and confessed 7 all the iniquities of the Israelites, 
and, all their trmsyzressions, even all their sins,” 
which were thus placed upon the goat's head. Laden 
with the peoples sins, the animal was sent away into 
the wilderness (verses 20-22). The high priest. then 
took those portions that belonged on the altar out of 
the bodies of the bullock and the goat, and placed 
them temporarily ina vessel; the carcasses of the ani- 
mals were sent away “to the plate where the ashes 
are thrown out ? (Lev. iv. 12) and burned there (verse 
27; Yoma vi. 7). Clothed in his ordinary robes, the 
high priest offered another goat for a sin-offering 
(Num. xxix. 1), and two rams for a burnt offering, 
one of which was contributed by himself (verse 24). 
The altar portions of the bullock and goat were now 
burned on the altar (verse 25; Yoma T. c.; see Berti- 
пого), and the daily evening sacrifice was offered 
(Num. xxix. 11; Ex. xxix. 41). Once more the linen 
garments were put on, for the high priest again re- 
paired to the Holy of Holes in order to remove 
thence the censer: the sacred vestments were then 
deposited in the sanctuary. In his ordinary robes, 
the high priest closed the service with the evening 
rite of lighting the lamps, which was accompanied 
by an offering of incense (Ex. xxx. 8; Yoma vil. 4). 
In the Mishnah the ceremonial is further enriched 
by elements having no Scriptural basis. Thus, be- 
fore removing his linen garments for the first time, 
the high priest read to the people portions from the 
Pentateuch relating tothe Day of Atonement (Yoma 
vii. 1). The Mishnah reproduces the exact wording 
of the three confessions (iii. 8. iv. 2, vi. 2): it states 
| also that as often as the high priest 
Talmudical uttered the divine name (TETRAGRAM- 


Amplifi- Matron), theassembled multitndes out- 
cations. side, while prostrating themselves, re- 


sponded: 7 Blessed be the name of the 
glory of His kingdom for ever and ever” (vi. 2). 
Munch is also said about the preparations which the 
high priest was to undergo during the week prece- 
ding the fast-day. and the night previous to the great 
day in particular: especially how he was to guard 
against pollution (i. 17). So great, according to the 
Mishnah (vii. 4), was the dread that some mishap 
might befall the high priest while officiating in the 
Holy of Holies, that.at the conclusion of the service 
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Atonement, Day of 


he was escorted home and congratulated by his 
friends, whom in turn the priest was wont to enter- 
tain in the evening at a feast. Mirth was indulged 
in by the people in general; the young men and 
maidens enjoyed themselves by dancing in the vine- 
vards (Ta'anit iv. 8). | 
The Day of Atonement is the Keystone of the sac- 
rificial system of post-exilie Judaism. In the be- 
lief that the great national misfortunes of the past 
were due to the peoples sins, the Jews of post-exilic 
times strove to bring on the Messianic period of re- 
demption by strictly and minutely guarding against 
all manner af sin. The land being detiled by the sin 
of the people, the pollution must be removed lest 
the Divine Presence withdraw: from among them. 
Hence the sacrificial system with its 
Place in  sin- and guilt-offerings. While pro- 
Post-Exilic vision was made for the expiation of 
Judaism. the wrong-doings of individuals by 
private offerings, the public sacrifices 
atoned for the sins of the community. Especially 
dangerous seemed the errors unwittingly committed 
(Ps. xix. 13). On the Day of Atonement such sins 
as may not have been covered by the various private 
and public expiatory sacrifices were to be disposed 
of by à general ceremony of expiation. In this 
elaborate ceremonial, as deseribed, the ordinary rites 
of the sim offering are to be discerned in an intensi- 
fied form. In every sacrifice there is the idea of sub- 
stitution; the victim takes the place of the human 
Sinner. The laying of hands upon the victim's head 
is un ordinary rite by which the substitution and the 
transfer of sins are effected; on the Day of Atone- 
ment the animal Jaden with the people's sins was 
sent abroad (compare the similar rite on the recovery 
of a leper, Lev. xiv. 7: see AZAZEL). The sprin- 
kling of the blood is essential to all sin-offerings, By 


dipping his finger in the victim's blood and apply- . 


ing it to a sacred object like the altar, the priest re- 
establishes the union between the people that he rep- 
resents and the Deity. 
In rabbinic Judaism the Day of Atonement com- 
pletes the penitential period of ten days (° mey 
МУМУ) that begins with New-Year's 
Place in Jay, the season of repentance and 
Rabbinic prayer; for though prayerful humilia- 
Judaism. tion be acceptable at all times, itis pe- 
culiarly potent at that time (R. II. 18,/: 
Maimonides,* Yad,” Teshubah, ii. 6). It is enstomary 
to rise eurly (commencing a few days before New- 
Year); the morning service is pree eded by litaniesand 
petitions of forgiveness (mno, "хро ") which, 
on the Day of Atonement, are woven into the liturgy 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Пауућһа, 581; Zunz, S. P.” 
76 ct ,... New-Year's and Atonement days are 
days of serious meditation (Sys DY, “awful 
days,” Zunz, S. P.“ 82, note). The former is the 
annual day of judgment (72 DY), when all creatures 
pass in review before the searching eye of Omnis- 
cience (R. II. i. 2). According to the ‘Targum, the 
day of the heavenly session in Job i. 6 et seq. was no 
other than the first of the усаг (Nnw wh, resh 
shatta; see also Zohar Ex. 325, ed. Wilna, 1882). 
Accordingly, the Divine Judge receives on that day 
the report tof Satan, arch- fiend: and accuser in heaven; 
the other angels, it is presumed, are friendly to the 
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neeused, and plead their cause before the august 
tribunal. The sounds of the “shofar” are intended 
to confuse Satan (R. II. 16%. There is. indeed, in 
heaven a book wherein the deeds of every human 
being are minutely entered (Abot ii. 1, iii. 16; a 
book of record, “book of remembrance,” is alluded 
to, Mal. iii. 16). Three books are opened on the first 
day of the усаг, says the Talmud (R. II. 165); one 
for the thoroughly wicked, another for the thor- 
oughly pious, and the third for the large intermedi- 
ate class. The fate of the thoroughly wicked and 
the thoroughly pions is determined on the spot; the 
destiny of the intermediate class is suspended until 
the Pay of Atonement, when the fate of every man 
is sealed (R. Н. 16v). In the liturgical piece ~Une- 
tanneh Tokef.” ascribed to R. AMNON OF MAYENCE 
(Zunz, * Literaturgesch.” p. 107), a still weirder scene. 
is unfolded: | 

“God, seated on His throne to judge the world, at the same 
time Jndge, Pleader. Expert. and Witness, openeth the Book of 
Records ; it is read, every man’s signature being found therein, 
The great trumpet is sounded ; a still, Small voice is heard; the 
angels shudder, saying, this is the day of judgment: for His very 
ministers are not pure before God. Asashepberd mustereth his 
flock, cavsing them to pass under his rod, so doth God cause 
every living soul to pass before Him to fix the limit of every 
ereature's life and to foreordain its destiny. On New-Year's 
Day the decree is written: on the Day of Atonement it is sealed 
Who shah live and who are fo die, ete. But penitence, prayer, 
and charity may avert the evil decree." 

All depends on whether a man’s merits outw eigh 
the demerits put to his account (Maimonides. ~ Yad,” 
Teshubah, iii. 3). It is therefore desirable to multi- 


ply good deeds before the final account on the Day 


of Atonement (th. iii. 4). Those that are found 
worthy are entered in the Book of Life 9 xxxii. 
32; Isa. iv. 2; Ps. Ixix. 29 [A. V. 28]; Dan. xii. 1; 
sve Chafles, * Book of Enoch,” pp. 131-133). Hence 
the prayer: “Enter us in the Book of Life? (33353, 
“inscribe us“; but YONN. “seal us,” that js, “seal 
our fate ”—in the closing prayer on the Day of 
Atonement). Hence also. the formula of salutation 
on New-Year’s Eve: “May you be inscribed [in 
the Book of Life] for a happy year.” In letters 
written between New-Year and the Day of Atone- 
ment, the writer usually concludes by wishing the 
recipient that God may seal his fate for happiness 
(n non n 53) Thus, in late Judaism, features 
that were originally peculiar to New-Year's Day 
were transferred to the Day of Atonement. The be- 
lief that on the first day of the year the destiny of 
all human beings was fixed was also that of the As- 
syrians. Marduk is said to come at the beginning 
of the year (^rish shatti") and decide the fate of 
one's life (Schrader, K. B." iii., second div., 14 et 
Ke q.). 
The Day of Atonement survived the cessation of 
the sacrificial cult (in the year 70). * Though no sac- 
rifices be offered, the day in itself ef- 
Rabbinic fects atonement” (Sifra, Emor, xiv.). 
Aspects of Yet both Sifra and the Mishnah teach 
Atone- that the day avails nething unless 
ment. repentance be coupled with it (Yoma 
viii. 8. Repentance was the indis- 
pensable condition for all the various means of atone- 
ment. Repentance must unquestionably accompany 
a guilt- or sin-offering (Lev. v. 5: Maimonides, Lad.“ 
Teshubah, i. 1). Penitent confession was а requisite 
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for ex piation through capital or corporal punishment 
(Sanh, vi. 2; Maimonides, т). The Day of Atone- 
ment absolves from sins against God, but not. from 
sins against a fellow man unless the pardon of the 
offended person be secured ? (Yoma viii. 9). Hence 
the custom of terminating on the eve of the fast- 
day all feuds and disputes (Yoma Ste: Maimonides. 
Il. ii. etseq.). Even the souls of the dead are included 
in the community of tbose pardoned on the Day of 
Atonement, It is customary for children to have 
public mention made in the synagogue of their de- 
parted parents, and to make charitable gifts on be- 
half of their souls (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 
G21, 6). But no amount of charity will avail the 
soul of a wicked man (Ture Zahab to Кааап Aruk, 
Yoreh De'ah, 249, note 5). 
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| hatred. ill fecling, and all ignoble thoughts, seeks to 
be occupied exclusively with things spiritual. How- 
ever rigorously the rabbinical law may insist on the 
outward manifestation of contrition, the corrective 
is provided forin the lessons from the Prophets (Isa. 
lviii: Jonah; see Таа H. 1), which teach that the 
true fast-day in which God delights is a spirit of de- 
votion, kindliness, and penitence. The serions char- 
“acter impressed upon the day from the time of its 
institution has been preserved to the present day. 
No matter how much else has fallen into desuctude, 
so strong is its hold upon the Jewish conscience that 
no Jew, unless he have ent himself entirely loose 
from the synagogue, will fail to observe the Day of 
Atonement by resting from his daily pursnits and 
attending service in the synagogue, With a few 
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JEWS CONFESSING THEIR SINS IN THE PRAYER " ASDAMNU" IN А NEW YORK (East SIDE) SYNAGOGUE. 
Я : (From a photograph by Mandelkern.) 


The service in the synagogue opens in the evening 
with the Ko._-Nipre. The devotions during the 
day are continuous from morning until 


The evening. Much prominence is given 
Liturgy. to the liturgical pieces in which the 


Temple ceremonial is recounted ( Ano- 


DAH service; Zunz, * Literaturgesch.” pp. 27 et seg., 


64 et seg.) Ibn Gabirol's "1999 ans (“Crown of 
Royalty ") skilfully deals with the problem of sin: it 
is appended to the Sephardic liturgy for the evening 
service, aud is also read by the more devout in the 
Ashkenazic synagogues. In the center of the older 
lidurgy is the confession of sins. For we are not so 
bold of face and stiff-necked as to say to Thee, We 
are righteous and have not sinned; but, of a truth, 
we are sinners. . . . May it be Thy will that I sin 
no more; be pleased to purge away my past sins, ac- 
cording to Thy great mercy, only not through severe 
chastisements.” The traditional melodies with their 
plaintive tones endeavor to give expression alike to 
the individual’s awe before the uncertainties of fate 
and to a people's moan for itsdeparted glories. On 
the Day of Atonement the pious Jew becomes for- 
getful of the flesh und its wants, and, banishing 


exceptions, the service even of the Reformed syna- 
gogue is continuous through the day. 
Critical View: The Pentateuchal references to 
the Day of Atonement cited in the preceding belong 
to the Priestly Code, but by no means to oneand the 
same stratum. Lev. xvi., which is entirely devoted 
to the subject of the fast-day, isapparently composite 
in origin, as is shown by the incongruity at the he- 
ginning: “Aaron shall not enter the Holy of Tlolies 
at all times? (verse 2); he may, how- 
Analysis of ever, it may beinferred, goin at stated 
Sources. intervals. But the immediate sequel 
(verses 3 ct seq.) rather says: With such 
| 


and such ceremonies Anron may go in; only toward 
the end (verses 29-34) reference is made to the annual 
celebration of a Day of Atonement. The rabbinical 
interpretation is obviously harmonistie (see Rashi on 
verses 2 et &eg.); yet there are dissenting voices (see 
Lev. R., 821; Ex. R., 833) which maintain that. 
while entering the Holy of Holies is obligatory on 
the Day of Atonement, the high priest may go in at 
all times provided he carry ont the ceremonies pre- 
seribed. Observe also the repetitions in verses 6 and 
Ha: hence the duplicated confession in the Mishnah, 
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verses 294 and 34%. According to the analysis of EU assumed in the times subsequent to Ezra. See also 
Benzinger (in Stade’s * Zeitschrift,” 1889, pp. 65-89), | LITURGY, Six. 
| aM a a BrnpreGRAPH z: Yoma: Mishnah, Talmud, and Asheri; Mal- 
Analysis of tinct strata: (1) verses 1-4, G, 19, 13, 4b | ponda anan ma ЧҮ as SS: rand Sh 
Lev. xvi. (omitting several glosses), dealing with — ologie, 184, ii. 183-1 ; Driver, Leviticus, English transla- 
the manner (mo matter what the occa- | TS n Т; Jastrow. in А м er rican Journal 
sion) of Aaron's entering the Holy of Holies; (2 der Versolinungsfeier, in Geiger's Jld. Zeit. 1863, pp. 113- 
verses 290-340, a law very much like that of Lev. | 125; S. Adler, in Stades Zeitschrift; И. 178 et seq., 273. 
xxiii. 26 ef seq.. prescribing the annual observance J. JR. M. L. M. 
of a day of fasting and rest, on which the sanctuary АТТАН HORE'TA (ns An) (Deut. iv. 35): 
and the people are to be purified, presumably by such | The first of а series of versicles, seventeen in num- 
simple rites of atonement as those carried out on the | ber, chanted on the Rejoicing of the Law in the 
occasion of the dedication of the tabernacle (Lev. ix. ; | "Northern ritual, before the scrolls are taken from the 
the Day of Atonement is thus an annual occasion of | Ark for the *hakkafot" or осе оа сае 
rededication); G) verses 5, 7-10, 14-28, of later date | The chant resemblesa Gregorian psalin-tone in struc- 
than (2), ordaining a more elaborate ceremonial. | ture, and falls in the first ecclesiastical mode (D to 
With (3) gocs Ex, xxx. 10. Lev. xxv. 9bis probably | Don the natural notes). But the intonation, medita- 
a gloss (the surrounding text mainly belongs to Н). | tion, and ending of the Hebrew chant diverge from 
No mention is made of the Day of Atonement in the | the rules of the plain-song, and show that it is sim- 
older codes, J, E, and D (Ex. xxiii, 14-17; xxiv. 18, | ply another utilization of that antique and peculiarly 
Net seg. 5 Deut. xvi. 1-17). Oriental cadence around the fifth degree of the minor 


ATTAH HORE’TA 


At - tah horetala - da - ‘at Ki Adonai hu ha-elo- him, en od mil-Yba. do. 


The beginnings of the institution may in the crit- | scale which is closely associated with the Feast of 

iral view be sought forin Ezekiel. In addition tothe | Tabernacles; and it appears also in the melody sung 

festivals of Passover and Tabernacles, | by the cantor while waving the palm-branch (LULAB) 

History of the prophet ordains two days in the | during the Harie on the first days (sce Music, 

the In- = year on which the sanctuary may be | SYNAGOGAI), and in the melody for the Rain-Prayer 

stitution. cleansed, by the sprinkling of a bul- | (GESHEM) introducing the Musar of the cighth day 

_ lock’s blood, from all impurities ocea- | (SHEMINI 'AZERET). By some Polish cantors this 

sioned through inadvertence: the first day of the | characteristic cadence is further frecly employed in 
first month, and the first day of the seventh (so read | the services of the Days of Penitence. 


with LXX; Ezek. xlv. 18-20); that is, with the be- А. F. L. C. 
ginning of both the civil (in the spring) and the ec- ATTAI: 1. Sonof the Egyptian Jarha, to whom 


Clesiastical year (in autumn), It appears (from Lev. 
xxv. 9; Ezek. xl. 1) that the new-year was then 
made to begin with the tenth day of the month. In 
the Pentateuchal legislation the second alone of Eze- 
kicl’s Days of Atonement is kept; it is at the same 
time transferred to the tenth day of the month, while A ; 
the first day is made into New-Year's Day, the two ter of Absalom (II Chron. xi. 20). G. B. L. 
days changing places. From the simple rites pre- ia | | Т7 
scribed by the prophet of the Exile to the elaborate ATTAR, IBN: A family name among the Seph- 
ceremonial of the latest strata in P, there is, how- | ardic Jews. In Arabic the word “attar” means 
ever, a lengthy process. Stated days of fasting, | “apothecary” or “spice-dealer”; but it is found 
mentioned for the first time by Zechariah (vii. 1-5), | Hebraized, and applied in its original sense as an 
clearly refer to the anniversaries of national calami- epithet, as early as 1150 (Harkavy. * Meassef Nidda- 
hes (the murder of Gedaliah took placeintheseventh | him," p. 83; compare also Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 521; 
month; Jer. xli. 1). Noother regular day of fasting | wayyy apy occurs in Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
Was known tothe prophet; otherwise he would have Mss.” No. 2142, 32, “Raba Attare“). From the 
mentioned it when he reiterated the indifference of | fourteenth century (see No. 11, below) the prefix 
the old prophets to outward ceremonial. Even when | “ibn” is employed with “ Attar,” although “Attar” 
Ezra comes to Palestine in the year 444, a day of | alone coexists as the name of a possibly different 
fasting is observed, not on the tenth but on the family The Attars were especially numerous in 
twenty-fourth of the seventh month, and by no | northern Africa; and among the Sephardim in 
means according to the ceremonial of Lev. xvi. (Neh. | Amsterdam, Italy, and Palestine to-day the name is 
1х. 1). The law of Ezra may have contained the represented by such forms as “ Abenatar,” “ Abea- 
simpler prescription of Lev. xxiii. 26 et K)., and the | tar," and “ Benattar.” In Hebrew the name usually 
Corresponding stratum in chapter xvi.; the day was | takes the form “py e. also ANH IN (IIalber- 
im considered then of the importance that | stamm, “Cat. Hebr.. Handschriften," p. 80, line 2), 
I.— 19 


Sheshan the Jerahnieclite gave his daughter to wife 
(I Chron. ii. 35, 36). | 

2. A Gadite chieftain who joined the forces of 
David at Ziklag (I Chron. xii. 11). 

3. А son of Rehoboam, and Maachah, the daugh- 


Attar, Ibn 
Attestation 


which latter is not a-clerical error, as Stcinschneider 
thinks, but a form of the name borne by many indi- 
viduals, as is evident from the spelling ч Abcatar " 
in De Castro's epitaphs (see his“ Keur van Graf- 
steenen,” pp. 25, 26). The Amsterdam branch of the 
family has frequently intermarricd with that of 
Melo, although the exact relationship of these fam- 
ilies is by no means clear. The connection of the 
various individual bearers of this name is also at 
times obscure, although the majority of them prob- 
ably belong to the same family. The following 
list enumerates twenty-two Attars distinguished in 
literature from the fourteenth to the eighteenth 
century: | 

1. Abraham Abenatar Melo: Student at the 
rabbinical academy Keter Shein-Tob, in Amsterdam, 
toward the end of the seventeenth century; proba- 
bly a nephew or a son of Emanuel Abenatar (Kay- 
serling, * Sephardim,? p. 115). | 

2. Abraham b. Jacob ibn Attar: Cabalist 
and Talmudist; flourished in Morocco in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. He was the grand- 
father of Judah b. Jacob ibn Attar I. (Nacht, 
* Mekor Hayyim,” p. 34). 

3. Amram Meshullam b. Jacob Attar: Al- 
gerian payyetan. Luzzato (“Ozar Tob,” 1880, p. 
64) calls him “Amar,” for which Steinschneider 
reads * Attar,” in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” xi. 342. 

4, David Abenatar: Lived in Amsterdam at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century (De Castro, 
lc. p. 24). (A David Benattar was rabbi in Tunis 
about the middle of the nineteenth century.—Cazes, 
„Notes Bibliographiques,” p. 195.) 

5. David Abenatar Melo. See MELO, DAVID 
ABENATAR. 

6. Emanuel Abenatar Melo. 
EMANUEL АВЕХАТАК. 

7. Hayyim ibn Attar: Moroccan rabbi, fa- 
mous for his learning, philanthropy, and piety. He 
flourished in Salé toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, but left that town, on the occasion of a 
rising against the Jews, and settled in Miguenez, 
where a college was established for him by the 
learned and wealthy Moses b. Isaac de Avila, from 
which institution many learned rabbis were gradu- 
ated. One of his grandsons was Hayyim b. Moses ibn 
Attar (No. 8); compare Nacht, Mekor Hayyim,” 
pp. 2,3. (A payyetan, Hayyim Abeatar, is men- 
tioned in Halberstamm, l.c. p. 88, line 2.) 


See MELO, 


о. L. G. 
8. Hayyim ben Moses ibn Attar: Talmud- 
ist and cabalist; born at Salé, Morocco, in 1696: 
died at Jerusalem July 6, 1743. He was one of 
the most prominent rabbis in Morocco. Ten years 
before his death he left his native city for Eu- 
rope, to publish his voluminous manuscripts and, in 
accordance with rabbinical usages, to submit them 


for approbation (“ haskamah ”) to the leading author- 


ities. Не was everywhere received with great honor, 
due to his wide learning, keen intellect, and unusual 
piety. In the middle of 1742 he arrived at Jerusa- 
lem, where he presided at the bet ha-midrash Kene- 
set Yisrael. Oneof his disciples there was Hayyim 
Joseph David Azul. AI, who seems to have been com- 
pletely overwhelmed by the excellencies of his mus- 
ter. In a truly Oriental strain he wrote of him: 
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+ Attar's heart pulsated with Talmud; he uprooted 
mountains like a resistless torrent; his holiness was 
that of an angel of the Lord.... having severed all 
connection with the affairs of this world.? 

He published: (1) Hefez Adonai ? (God's Desire), 


Amsterdam, 1732—dissertations on the four Tal- 


mudic treatises Derakot, Shabbat, Horayot, and 
Hullin. (2) “Or ha-Hayyim" (The Light of Life), 
Venice, 1742—a commentary on the Pentateuch after 
the four methods known collectively as PARDEs; it 
was reprinted several times. His renown is based 
chiefly on this work, which became popular also 
with the Hasidim. (3) * Peri Tour“ (Beautiful Fruit), 
novelle on the Shulhan ‘Aruh, Lorch De‘ah, dealing 
especially with Hiskiah de Silva's commentary 
“Peri Hadash,” Amsterdam, 1742; Vienna and Lein- 
berg, 1810. (4) “Rishon le-Zion,” Constantinople. 
1750—consisting of novell to several Talmudic 
treatises, on certain portions of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
on the terminology of Maimonides, on the five Me- 
gillot, on the Prophets and on Proverbs. (5) Under 
the same title were published at Polna, 1804, his 
notes on Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Isaiah, etc. See 
KUTTOWER, ABRAHAM GERSHON. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 891; Benjacob, 

Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 541; Lunez, in Jerusalem, 1. 122 (epi- 

taphs); Nacht, Mekor Hayyim, Hebrew biography of 'Attar, 

Drobobycz, 1898; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim; Franco, His- 

toire des Israelites i Orient. 

L. G. M. B. 

9, Isaac Attar: Talmudist of the eighteenth 
century, mentioned by Abraham Ankava in his 
“Kerem Hemed," Nos. 155, 167. 

10. Jacob Abenatar: Member of the governing 
body of the Spanish-Portuguese congregation in 
Amsterdam in the year 1749 (De Castro, b. e. p. 39). : 

11. Jacob b. Abraham ibn Attar: Earliest 
known member of this family. Не wrote a supcr- 
commentary upon Rashi to the Pentateuch, com- 
pleting it in 1486. The manuscript is preserved in 
the Leuwarden Library, Holland (sce Neubauer, in 
Roest's “ Letterbode,” ii. 83). 

12. Jacob ibn Attar: Died March 24, 1583. 
Saadia Longo composed a poetical epitaph on J acob 
which was published by Edelman in his "Dibre 
Hefez," p. 14, and which described Jacob as a great 
scholar and influential man. He is perhaps identi- 
cal with Jacob, the father of Abraham b. Jacob ibn 
Attar (Nacht, l.e. p. 84). 

13. Joseph ibn Attar: Leader in the Jewish 
community of Lisbon shortly before the expulsion 
of the Jews from Portugal (Samuel b. Moses de 
Medina, Responsa, No. 371). L. G. 

14. Judah ben Jacob I. ibn Attar: Rabbi and 
author; lived at Fez in Moroeco toward the end 
of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. His name is found attesting а 
pamphlet in the year 1700. He was chief rabbi of 
Fez and enjoyed the reputation of a profound Tal- 
mudist and saintly man. Popularly he was sup- 
posed to have wielded miraculous powers; his biog- 
rapher, Azulai, narrates that, being thrown once 
into a cage of lions, he remained there for twenty- 
four hours and then left it unharmed. He wrote in 
1715 a work entitled “Minhat Yehudah” (Judah's 
Offering), containing Midrashic explanations to va- 
rious passages in the Pentateuch, portions only of 
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which have been published by Judah Koriyyat in 
his Ma'or we-Shemesh," 1838. 
PRIV ERES? dteinscbneider, Cat. Bodl. ХО. 58%: the same; 

Hebr. Bill. xvi. 60; Nacht, Mekor Hayyim, рр. 34-10 

M. K.—G. 

15. Judah b. Jacob II: Equally renowned asa 
Talmudist and secular scholar; flourished, probably 
at the end of the fourteenth century, in Spain. The 
Greek Joseph Kilti (or Kelti) dedicated to him a 
philosophical work, * Minhat Yehudah ” (Zotenberg, 
"Cat. des Manuscrits Hebr. de la Bibliothèque Im- 
periale,” No. 707. 2). Carmoly (in Jost's ^ Annalen," 
1839, p. 163) designates him as a Spanish exile, but 
without reason, for Kilti, in his dedication, speaks 
of him simply as “the Sephardi” (compare * Litera- 
turblatt des Orients,” x. 708). 

16. Mordecai b. Reuben ibn Attar: Ar- 
ranged with the printer Proops of Amsterdam to 
print the “ Azharot? of Solomon ibn Gabirol and of 
Isaac b. Reuben; they were aecordingly published 
in 1721 (Steinschneider, “Jüdische Typographie,” 
р. 72). He is probably distinct from the Mordecai 
ibn Attar mentioned in the Responsa, “ Mishpatim 
Yesharim,” of Raphael Birdugu, p. 102. 

17. Mosesb. Hayyim: Talmudist of Miguenez, 
about 1700. Son of Hayyim (No. 7) and father of 
the celebrated Talmudist and cabalist Hay yim (No. 
8. Hisdaughter married Samuel b. Moses de Avila. 

18. Moses b. Shem-Tob ibn Attar: Talmud- 
ist and philanthropist; died in Fez 1725. Moses, 
a man of great wealth and learning, distinguished 
himself by his philanthropy in founding schools for 
poor children, which he maintained. He was the 
father-in-law of Hayyim b. Moses ibn Attar and the 
son of Shem-Tob, who was the brother of Hayyim. 

19. Obed b. Judah ibn Attar: Flourished in 
the seventeenth century; son of Judah (No. 14). 
He wrote a preface to his father's work, *Shir Mik- 
tam," and narrates many details of the latter's life. 

20. Samuel ibn Attar: Published in 1605 the 
well-known little book, * Hibbur Ma‘asiyot ” (Collec- 
tion of Stories). He is erroneously considered the 
author of the work "Zarzir Matnayyim ? (Stein- 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl." col. 2408). 

21. Shem-Tob ibn Attar: Talmudist, men- 
tioned by Ankava, le. No. 235. Perhaps identical 
with Shem-Tob ibn Attar, the brother of Hay- 
yim ibn Attar, equally renowned as Talmudist and 
philanthropist. When he died ( 1700) the community 
of Fez sent a letter of condolence to his brother 
Hay yim, which is still existing in the Berlin Library 
(Nacht, J. c. p. 8). 

22. Solomon ibn Attar: Distinguished and 
learned Tunisian: lived at the end of the eighteenth 
century, He is mentioned in Jacob Fetussi’s work, 
“ Berit Ya‘akob,” Leghorn, 1800 (Cazes, I. c. p. 183). 


- BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nacht, Mekor Hamim, pp. 2, 34; Stein- 
schneider, Introduction to the Arabic Literature of the 
Jews, in Jew. Quart. Rev. xi. 241-343. | 


в. L. G. 


ATTESTATION OF DOCUMENTS (Hati- 
mah): The general rule of evidence is that a fact 
can be established only by the testimony of two wit- 
nesses, With the introduction of writing and the 
custom of making written records of the transcc- 
tions, the strictness of the rule requiring the actual 
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presence of the witnesses to deiiver their testimony 
orally was relaxed, and a written instrument setting 
forth the fact and subscribed by two witnesses was 
considered evidence of equal validity. In Jewish 
law a written instrument by which a person bound 
himself to do or pay something was usually pre- 
pared by the witnesses or under their direction, and 
not by the person charged thereby; nor did the 
debtor or obligor, as a rule, sign the instrument. 
The distinction, therefore, between the attestation of 
witnesses in Jewish law and in modern law lies in 
the fact that in the latter the subscribing witnesses 
attest the genuineness of the signature of the debtor, 


Whereas in Jewish law they attest the fact that the 


transaction purported in the instrument to have ос- 
curred actually did occur. It is the substance of the 
instrument, and not the signature of the obligor, that 
is proved by the attestation of the subscribing wit- 
nesses. The formula of attestation varies. An ap- 
proved formula is the following: 

“We [the witnesses] have taken symbolic possession [ Kin- 


yan sudar "] from........... „ the son of............ ‚ according 
to all which із written and expressed above. with an article that 
may be used for taking symbolic possession, this. . . day 
Of essees : and all i fixed and established. 

ee » the son of............ ; à witness, 

ucc rS „the son of............ ‚ а Witness." 


Ап older formula reads simply: 

We have written and signed our names here on this [date] ; 
and ail is fixed and established.” 

[Names of witnesses] | 

Inasmuch as the testimony of the subscribing wit- 
nesses gocs to the substance of the instrument, the 
formalities required are numerous; and great strict- 
ness is observed in enforcing them, although such 
Strictness is relaxed in the cases of bills of divorce 
and bills of manumission of slaves. 

The witnesses must read the document word for 
word before they sign it. It is notsuflicient if some 
one else reads it to them, though some authorities 
are of the opinion that it may be read to them by two 
other persons. If the document is prepared in a lan- 
guagc unknown to one of the witnesses, and has 
been translated for him, the document is valid (Shul- 

han 'Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 45, 2). 


Mode of The witnesses must know both parties 
At- and their names, or ha ve them properly 
testation. identified by others, for the obvious 


reason that in the absence of the sig- 
nature of the party bound, fraud in the preparation 
of the instrument would be more possible, In the 
case of a bill of sale or an instrument of indebted- 
ness, the later law somewhat relaxed the rule, and 
provided that the witnesses need know only the 
seller or the debtor, these being the persons to be 


bound respectively by these instruments (ib. 49, 2). 


According to Maimonides, however, the strict rule 


requiring the witnesses to know both parties can 


not be relaxed (^ Yad,” Maiweh, xxiv. 8). The wit- 
nesses must sign theirown names; and illiterate wit- 
nesses, unable to write, are incompetent; thus, even 
if some one have traced the signature for the wit- 
ness and the latter have written the letters over the 
tracing, it is invalid; although some authorities are 
of the opinion that in such cases the witness is con- 
sidered competent, especially so ip cases of bills of 
divorce. | 


Attestation 
Attorney 


An attestation in the form “A. B. has authorized 
me to sign for him" is invalid, because of the gen- 
eral reason. that the subscription of the witness is 
equivalent to testimony delivered in open court, and 
hence must be direct, and not hearsay. In some 
communities it became customary for public scribes 
to prepare all documents; in such cases the. wit- 
nesses appeared before the scribe and, if illiterate, 
directed and authorized the scribe to sign for them. 
The formula in such cases was: * A. B. bas author- 
ized me to sign this document for him”; and where 
such custom prevailed, such attestation was consid- 
© ered valid (Shullian ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 49, 5). 

A peculiar rule of the Jewish Jaw was that the 
signatures of the witnesses must be affixed at a dis- 
tance of less than two lines from the body of the in- 
strument. The history of this rule is interesting. 
The older Talmudic law, which had no special for- 
mula for documents whereby the end of the body of 

the document could be fixed beyond 
Connection the danger of any addition thereto 
with Body after the witnesses had subscribed, at- 
of Deed. tempted to prevent the addition of such 
matter by the rule quoted by Rab 
Amram, “The last line proves nothing" (B. B. 
1624); meaning that if any matter of importance was 
brought into the last line of the document, it signi- 
fied nothing, because it was presumed that this last 
line had been interpolated, as the witnesses rarely 
signed their names so closely to the body of the doc- 
ument as not to leave a space wide enough for an 
interpolation. | | 

Another rule is cited in the name of Rabbi Jo- 
hanan: “Some of the substance of the document is 
repeated in the last line” (B. В. 161%). Thus, by 
summing up what had already appeared in the body 
of the document, the last line becomes of no impor- 
tance whatever except as an indication of the end of 
the instrument. If, therefore, the signature of the 
witness is at а distance of a line or a little more than 
a line from the body of the instrument, no interpola- 
tion could take place. Butif thesignatures are two 
lines distant, then interpolation could take place, be- 
cause in the first of these two lines some matter of 
importance could be added, and in the second the 
formula of repetition could be written. Hence the 
necessity for the rule that, in order to prevent any 
interpolation of this sort, the witnesses must sign 
within the distance of two lines from the body of 
the instrument, or the instrument is absolutely void 
(Hoshen Mishpat, Lc. 6). The formula Everything 
is fixed and established“ (DP UU бут) is univer- 
sally recognized as the end of the instrument, and, 
as anything appearing thereafter would be imme- 
diately recognized as an interpolation, the strictuess 
of the above rule seems to be unnecessary; yet the 
rule was nevertheless not relaxed, upon the ground 
that that which is not done according to the ordi- 
nance of the sages is not valid (* Be’er ha-Golah” on 
IHoshen Mishpat. J. c.). 

An instrument of indebtedness duly attested by 
two witnesses is in some respects equivalent in its 
effect to an instrument which has been made a mat- 
ter of public record at modern law. The debt thus 
secured becomes a lien on the property of the debtor; 
und the creditor may follow such property for the 
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E 
purpose of collecting his claim, even though the 
property has been transferred.to third persons bona 
fide, because all persons are presumed 


Deeds of to take such property subject to the 
Indebted- lien of the debt, since the instrument 
ness. of indebtedness attested by two wit- 


nesses is deemed to be such publi- 
cation of the debt as to be legal notice to all the 
world (B. B. x. 8). 

The rule of law providing iat at least two wit- 
nesses must subscribe does not imply that the docu- 
ment has greater validity if morethan two subscribe. 
It is simply a rule providing for à proper form of 
attestation; and two witnesses are sufficient. An in- 
strument attested by only one witness is equivalent 
to the oral testimony of опе witness; and if the obli- 
gation is repudiated by the person bound by the in- 
strument, he is obliged to take the oath of purgation 
(B. B. x. 1; Hoshen Mishpat, 51, 2). For although 
the instrument docs not crcate a perfect obligation 
by reason of the fact that there 1s but one witness, it 
nevertheless raises the presuinption of indebtedness, 
which the debtor is obliged: to meet by taking the 
oath that he does not owe anything. 

If a duly signed instrument is delivered in the- 
presence of two witnesses, even though they are 
not the signers of the document, ihe creditor 
may follow the property of the debtor (ib. 7); al- 
though some authorities do not concede the same 
validity to the document that is delivered in the 
presence of two as to tlie one that is subscribed by 
two (Beer Heteb” on Hoshen Mishpat, Lc). If a 
document is signed by a number of witnesses, some 
of whom are incompetent, some authorities require 
evidence that the witnesses last subscribing are com- 
petent (ib. 45, 12, gloss); but the general rule seems to 
be that if there are among the signers two witnesses 
who are competent, the instrument is valid, no mat- 
ter in what order they have signed, unless it can be 
proved that all the signers have been simultaneously 
called to sign the document (ib. text). If there are 
only two witnesses, and one of them is incompetent, 
the instrument is invalid, even if it has been deliv- 
ered in the presence of two qualified witnesses (Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” ‘Edut, xiv. 6; see Shulhan 'Aruk, 
Eben ha-‘Ezer, 130, 17). 

According to the Talmudic principle, where Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish laws differ, and the Jew is sub- 
rogated to the rights of the non-Jew, the case is de- 
cided according to the non-Jewish law; hence, if a 
non-Jew has sold an instrument of indebtedness toa 
Jew, it is the prevailing opinion of the jurists that 
the rights of the Jew are determined according to 
the non-Jewish law (Hoshen Mishpat, 66, 25). If 
‘such instrument of indebtedness is signed by the 
witnesses at a distance of more than two lines from 
the body of the instrument, this does not invalidate 
such instrument, if the same is valid according to 
non-Jewish law (25. 45, 17). 

As stated above, the strictness of the rules con- 
cerning attestation of instruments is somewhat re- 
laxed in the cases of bills of divorce and bills of man- 
umission of slaves, since these instruments were 
always construed liberally in favor of the slave to 
be freed from bondage or the woman to be freed 
from matrimony. The subscription of the witnesses 
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to the GET was ordaincd by Rabban Gamoalicl as а 
matter of public policy, in order to facilitate the 
proof of legal documents (Git. iv. 3); 
Bills but after this ordinance it was still for a 
of Divorce long time maintained by theauthorities 
and Manu- that where there were no subscribing 
mission. witnesses, but the get had been prop- 
erly delivered to the wife їп the 
presence of witnesses, it was valid, and could be 
proved by the witnesses of the delivery (ib. ix. 4). 
Although tlie general rule required that the witnesses 
should be personally acquainted with the parties, 
yet in cases where the exigencies of the situation 
made it impossible to follow the usual formalities, a 
bill of divorce was permitted to be delivered to the 
wife, even though the witnesses did not personally 
know the parties (Git. 66a). If the witnesses did 
not sign their full names, or omitted the words “a 
witness,” following their names, it was nevertheless 
presumed that they wrote their names with the in- 
tention of being witnesses to the document, and 
hence the attestation was deemed valid (i5. ix. 8). 
There was one exception to the general rule that 
two witnesses are suflicient toattest any instrument: 
this was a curious form of a bill of divorce known 
as "the folded get." It was prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: A line was written, the parchment 
was then folded and fastened, and a witness signed 
on the back of the fold; then another line was writ- 
ten, and the parchment again folded and fastened, 
and this fold likewise attested by another witness: 
and as there were not less than three folds, there 
could not be less than three witnesses (B. B. x. 1, 2), 
because of the rule that the folded get must have as 
many witnesses as it has folds; and if one fold was 
blank, the get was called “a bald get,” and was void 
(Git. viii. 9, 10). This form, however, was no longer 
used in Talmudic times, Such instruments are 
declared absolutely void by the later law (Hoshen 


Mishpat, 42, 1, gloss). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Der Gerichtliche Beweiz, pp. 399 et 


segs Bloch, Die Civi-Process-Ordnung, pp. 53 et c.: 
Klein, Das Gesetz er das Gerichtliche Be ice ire fahren, 
pp. 17 et eq; Amram, Jewish Law of Divorce, pp. 171 ct 
‘sey. See also the articles DIVORCE, DEEDS, DOCUMENTS, 


EVIDENCE. 
J. SR. D. W. A. 


ATTIA, ISAAC B. ISAIAH: Talmudic schol- 
ar; lived in Aleppo in the nineteenth century. He 
Was the author of the following works, published in 
Leghorn, 1821-81: (1) “Eshet Hayil” (A Virtuous 
Woman), explaining Prov. xxxi; (2) ч Wayikra 
Yizhak” (And Isaac Called), annotations on the 
Pentateuch, divided into three parts, the last two of 
Which are entitled“ Doresh Tob " (He Who Preaches 
Well) and “‘Ekeb ‘Anawah ” (For Modesty’s Sake); 
(8) “ Mesharet Mosheh ” (The Servant of Moses), con- 
taining novelle on Maimonides’? Yad ha-Hazakah 
and itscommentaries; (4) “Rob Da gan“ (Abundance 
of Corn), with an appendix, “Ot leTobah” (A Sign of 
Good), on different halakic subjects, divided into two 
parts and arranged in alphabetical order: (5) * Tannia 
we-Shayar” (He Taught and Left Unexplained), 
and (6) “ Pene ha-Mayim” (The Surface of the Water); 
two volumes of annotations on the Pentateuch. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. р. 62; 
Bibliotheca FricdUtnderiana, р. 126, 
L. G. I. Br. 
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ATTORNEY: A legal representative, empow- 
егей to plead on behalf of the person represented. 
Attorneys at law are unknown in Jewish law. The 
examination and cross-examination of the witnesses 
were conducted by the judges; and in criminal cases 
the law imposed upon the judges the duty of care- 
fully guarding the prisoner's rights. Attorneys in 
fact were permitted to appear for their principalsand 
conduct litigation, subject to certàin restrictions. 

Attorney for Plaintiff: The Talmudie Jaw on 
the subject is found in the treatise Baba Катта (70a). 
According to this passage, an Attorney was author- 
ized to represent his principal only for the purpose 
of receiving property from a bailce or trustce, when 


there was no dispute concerning its ownership. If 


there was a contest as to the title to the property, 
the Talmudic law did not authorize an Attorney to 
appear. 

At the law academy in Nehardea it was taught 
that an Attorney could appear only for the purpose 
of taking possession of real estate, but not to re- 
cover movable property. The Geonim, however, 
moditicd this Talmudic principle, and permitted at- 
torneys to appear in contested cases also. Rabbi 
Hanancel of Kairwan, who lived during the elev- 
enth century, reports that in his time it was lawful 
to appoint attorneys in all cases, whether the con- 
troversy was concerning movable or immovable 
property, and whether there was a contest or not 
(Tosafot, B. K. 702, үм); and this opinion 
was generally accepted in the later law (Shulban - 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 123, 1). 

The power of Attorney had to be in writing, and 
to contain the words “ proceed, litigate, acquire, and 
possess for thyself and compel the adversary to give 
up what is due,” or words to that effect; and if such 
words were not used, the defendant was not obliged 
to answer the Attorney, and could plead in bar of the 
Attorney's right (B. K. Lc.; Maimonides, “Yad,” 
Sheluhin, iii. 1; Hoshen Mishpat, 122, 4). 

It was at first thought that the relation of Attorney 
and client was like that of partners, and that the At- 
torney could retain one-half of what he collected; 

but the final decision was that their 


Relation of relation is like that of principal and 


Attorney 
and 
Client. 


Agent, and that the Attorney was 
‘obliged to account to his principal for 
all that he had done or received (B. 
K. Le). The principal was obliged 
to pay all the expenses of the Attorney and to in- 
demnify him for all outlays; and all powers of At- 
torney were customarily drawn with a provision to 
that effect (Hoshen Mishpat, 122, 6). | 
Any person could act as Attorney for another. 
Even women and slaves could be empowered. The 
| principal's own slaves, however, were 
Persons not permitted to represent him (25. 
Qualified to 123, 13); and, subject to certain regu- 
Act. lations, even non-Jews were author- 
ized to act as attorneys for Jewish 
claimants (čb. 14). | 
Unless specially authorized to do so, the Attorney 
could not appoint another Attorney in his place; and 
the principal could revoke the power of Attorney at 
his will (16. 123,-4; 123, 3). 
In case the principal appointed another Attorney, 


Attorne 
Attributes 


this was an implied revocation of the power granted 
to the first one, unless the second appointment was 
simply intended as a precautionary measure whereby 
the second Attorney was substituted only in case the 
first could not act (/».). 

If the subject of contention was a debt, the death 
of the principal revoked the power of Attorney ; but 
if it was real estate, or if the Attorney had been 
given authority through the ceremony of symbolical 
. seizure (K IN AN), the death of the principal was not 
а revocation of the power (#. 1). 

A husband could act as Attorney for his wife with- 
out any special power given to him, in controversies 
concerning those portions of his wit: сету in 
which he had usufructuary rights; is nad no 
such implied power in matters conceruing those por- 
tions of her estate the fruits of which she enjoyed 
(Git. 495; IIoshen Mishpat, l.e. 8). 

Members of a partnership or heirs of an estate of 
which no partition had been made could appear as 
attorneys for their copartners or coheirs without any 
special power given to them, because, their interest 
being joint, each is authorized to act for the oth- 
ers, If, however, one of the cohcirs or copartners 
was absent in another city, and unable therefore to 
intervene. personally in the case, if he so chose to 
do, he was not bound by the action of his coheir or 
copartner; and it was a rule, therefore, that in cases 
where a cohcir or copartner appeared to represent 
the estate, the defendant might demand a produc- 
tion of the power of Attorney from absent parties 
interested (Ket. 94a; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Shelu- 
hin, iii. 8; Hoshen Mishpat, le. 9). 

Attorney for Defendant: The defendant was 
not entitled to be represented at court by an Attor- 
ney (Hoshen Mishpat, 124, 1). The only case, it 
appears, known to the Talmudists, in which it was 
assumed that an Attorney (os. évrodetc) might 
eventually be permitted to appear for the defendant, 
was one in which the high priest was sued (Yer. 
Sanh. ii., beginning 19d). 

'The principal reason for conipelling the defendant 
to appear in person seems to have been the fecling 
that if he were obliged to face the plaintiff in open 


court, there would be a slighter probability of false - 


plea or concealment of the truth on his part (Hoshen 
Mishpat, I. e.; Deer ha-Golah, #0.). 

Women of standing and scholars were respected 
to this extent, that they were permitted to make 
their statements in their own homes in. the presence 
of the plaintiff; and the record of their statements 
was taken by the oflicial recorder and presented to 
the court (Asheri Sheb. iv. 2; Hoshen Misbpat, 
J. c.). See AGENCY, and ATTORNEY, POWER OF. 

J. sR. D. W. A. 


ATTORNEY, POWER OF (Harshaah): Ап 
instrument empowering an agent to act on behalf of 
a principal. The following formula of a Power of 
Attorney із taken from “ Nahalat Shib' ah,“ chap. 
xliv.: 

* A memorial of testimony taken before us witnesses whose 
names are subseribed below. On the...... day of the month 
Of...... , in the year...... of the creation, there came before us 
A. the son of B, and he said unto us. Be ye witnesses and ac- 


quire from me by symbolic seizure I“ kinyan-"] and sign this and 
give It Into tne hands of C, the son of D, that it may be unto hin 
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for a testimony and as proof that I do this voluntarily and of 
my own free will. I have given to the said C, the son of D, four 
ells of ground, and through them and through the aforesaid 
‘symbolic seizure, I empower and authorize the said C, the son of 
D, to be my attorney und representative Il“ murshah " —empow- 
ered, and “entelar —6rroAevs, mandatory], that he may have 
power and authority to demand and collect the amount whieh E, 
the son of F, owes me on a certain instrument of indebtedness 
whieh J bave transferred to him [my attorney]: "and now ac- 
quire it for thyself and all rights under it; and thy band shall 
bc as my hand; and thy mouth as my mouth; and thy act as 
my act; and thy release as my release; and everything that 
thou shalt do concerning the aforesaid debt shall be done as 
though I bad done it myself ?'; and thus the aforesaid A. son 
of B. suid to the aforesaid C, son of D, Go litigate and acquire 
and lay out whatever is necessary for thy expense, and what- 
ever shall be decided for thee in court I shall accept Whether in 
my favor or against me, nor shall I have the right to say to 
thee I have sent thee to benefit me, and not to harm my cause’; 
and be shall also have power and authority to summon the debtor 
to court or to compromise with him or to extend the time of pay- 
ment and to give acquittance. To all the above, the sald A, son 
of B, bound himself by symbolic seiznre and by the four ells of 
ground as aforesaid, und by a hand-clasp, and by an audible 
statement, and by a lawful oath, and under the sanction of the 
heavy ban to approve and ratify everything that the attorney 
may do. This letter of attorney shall not be invalidated nor 
shall its power be minimized by anything wrongful or detri- 
mental forever; but it shall have perinanent force and effeet . 
necording to the effect of all letters of attorney that are custom- 
arily made among Israelites, according to the regulation of our 
sages of blessed memory, not as a mere asmakta nor us a шеге 
form. And we have taken symbolic possession from A, son of B, 
on behalf of C, son of D, according to everything that is written 
and expressed above by an object through which symbolic pos- 
session may lawfully be taken; and all is firmly fixed and estab- 
lished." (Signed by two witnesses.) 


The Power of Attorney is, like most documents in 
Jewish law, prepared and signed by the witnesses 
and not by the parties. By the ceremony of sym- 
bolic seizure and by the conveyance of four ells of 
ground to the attorney, the latter became invested 
with all the powers specifically defined in the instru- 
ment. 

The foregoing formula contains all the necessary 
and formal words required by the law. It enables. 
the attorney to expend money on behalf of his prin- 
cipal in the prosecution of his claim, and whether 
well ur iil spent, he is entitled to be repaid; and it 
furthermore authorizes the attorney to bring suit, to 
compromise, to grant an extension of time of pay- 
ment, and to give a receipt or acquittance to the 
debtor. 07 

For further explanation of the terms and phrases 
used in this formula, see articles SnmE TAROT, As- 
МАКТА, ATTORNEY. 


J. SR. D. W. A. 


ATTRIBUTES: The fundamental and perma- 
nent properties of substance, so-called by logicians 
in contradistinction to accidents, which are modi- 
fications representing circumstantial properties only. 
Aristotle makes the distinction between “ fundamen- 
tal being" (5а ¿v тӯ ovoíg бута) and its fundamental 
properties (rà o let; “Metaphysics,” iv. 80, 
1025a, 30; and De Animalium Partibus," i. 8, 643a. · 
21). Similarly the Arabian-Jewish philosophers dis- 
criminate between ^w, "attribute," and MPD, 
“accident”; and the typical defenders of the Attri- 
butes, the Sifatiya, are called by these philosophers 
DNN буд. “accepters of attributes.“ The theory 
of Attributes was always an important problem of 
scholasticism, because of its intimate connection 
with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. It came 
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into prominence with Saadia’s work, “Emunot we- 
Deot” (ii. ö, 53), in which the doctrine of Attributes 
isemployed directly against the dogma of the Trinity. 
Saadia. who denies the positive attributes of God, 

with the exception of existence, unity, power, and 
wisdom. places the following alternative before Chris- 
tian Trinitarianism: * God is either corporeal or in- 
corporeal. If He be considered corporeal, positive 
attributes would indeed be possible, but then the 
idca of God would be open to the grossest anthropo- 
morphism of the ignorant masses. If, on the other 
hand, God be considered incorporeal, He can possess 
no attributes (positive properties), for with the pos- 
session of attributes differences in God must be ad- 
mitted, and differences can be predicated of that 
alone which is corporcal, not of that which is incor- 
portal.“ From this comparatively clear statement 
of the problem of Attributes it is apparent that it 
touches the very core of scholasticism. It is inter- 
esting, therefore, to inquire what attitude is assumed 
toward it by Judaism, with its fundamental and con- 
stant insistence on the unity of God, who possesses 
manifold spheres of work; with its many-sided 
forms of revelation; with its all-wise, all-good, all- 
powerful, all-animating God. Antithetically ex- 
pressed, what is the relation of unity to multiplicity ? 
Logically formulated, what is the relation of the 
individual to its species, of tlie species to its genus? 
Sociologically stated, what is the relation of human 
personality to the communiiy, and of the commu- 
nity, on its part, to the state? 

It is evident from the preceding that the question 
of the Attributes of substance—be this substance 
God, Nature, Atom, Monad (êv каї rûv), Idea, Will, 
the Unknowable—concerns the very highest prob- 
Jems of human intellect: the question being inti- 
mately entwined with the fundamental problems, 
not only of. scholastic, but of all philosophy, with 
the problem, indeed, of universals. It is therefore 
not surprising that in the Arabian-Jewish philoso- 
phy there should be a division between the defend- 
ers and the opponents of the doctrine of Attributes; 
or that within the field of attribute-conception the 
most minutiose attempts at adjustment are evolved, 
aS was so ably shown in the pioneer literary produc- 
tion of David Kaufmann, * Attributenlehre in der 
Jüdischen Religionsphilosopiie," Gotha, 1877. 

Though the problem of Attributes merited the 
most earnest consideration of the loftiest minds, 
the treatment it actually received was barren and 
unsatisfactory in the extreme. ilow great was the 
need for a scholarly consideration of the problem of 
Attributes is shown by the fact that as late as the 
seventeenth century much of the thought of a Des- 
cartes, a Locke, and a Spinoza was devoted to it, 
and that even in the nineteenth century there could 
occur such a vigorous discussion concerning the 
proper interpretation of Attributes as that which 
took place between J. E. ‚ Erdmann and Kuno 
Fischer. Descartes (in his “ Principia Philosophie,” 
і. 53, 1644) had drawn the distinction between “attri 
butum ” and “modus ”; but Spinoza was the first to 
set the doctrine of Attributes in the very center of 
a System. “By attribute I understand whatever 
the mind conceives as constituting the essence of 
Substance" ( Ethics," i., def. J). 


of natural forces. 


conceived as containing infinite Attributes, each one 
of which expresses His eternal essence (26. prop. 
Xi.) Of all of the divine Attributes, however, the 
human mind conceives but two, thought and exten- 
sion (“ Ethics,” ii., prop. 1 and 2). While Erdmann 
explained these Attributes of Spinoza as being 
merely the modes of cognition in the mind consider- 
ing them, Fischer maintained that they were real 
and separate forms of the substancé's existence, 

This modern example will serve to show that spec- 
ulative metaphysics still has its attribute-problem. 
Indeed, even the natural sciences of to-day have, on 
their metaphysical side, attributive implications, 
Witness, for example, Hickel’s naturalistic monism 
(sce Ludwig Stein, in “Archiv für Geschichte der 
Philosophie," ii, 319, 1898; idem. “Sociale Fragen 
im Lichte der Philosophie," p. 516, 1897; tdem, ^An 
der Wende des Jahrhunderts," p. 894, 1899). The 
historical continuity of philosophy is evidenced by 
the fact that old problems are continually being re- 
vived and modified through the influence of new 
ideas. Each succeeding age presents for itsown con- 
sideration the problem cf Attributes—thou gh clad in 
its own scientific phrascology. With scholasticism 
the problem of -Attributes was a theological one; 
with Spinoza it was a mathematical one (the relation 
of the One to the Many); with Hickel it is a biolog- 
ical problem (the relation of the Organic to the Inor- 
ganic). Hickel’s monistie conception of the uni- 
verse (calling it “the conception of coming ages”) is 
in substance that the forms of organic, as well as 
those of inorganic, matter are the necessary products 
It is readily seen, however, that 
his “natural forces” of the underlying substance are 
in truth just as attributive as any of the fundamental 
qualities of a Spinoza or of any section of scholas- 
ticism. 

Certain basic problems of metaphysics recur at. 
intervals throughout the ages, clothed always in the 
scientific dress of the period, and receive more or 
less adequate formulation according to some one or 
the other of the dominant scientific tendencies of the 
day. г | | 

K. | L. 8. 


It is difficult to determine whether it was the in- 
fluence of the Motazilites or the desire to convince 
his Knraite adversaries of the danger of always ta- 
king Biblical words literally, that actuated Saadia in 
raising the question of the divine Attributes, He 
was, however, the first among Jewish writers to do 
so; and the question having been propounded, it 
was thereafter considered by all the philosophers, 
each making an effort at its solution according to 
his respective school. 

Saadia, like the Motazilites, denies all Attributes 
save those of existence, unity, power, and wisdom, 
inasmuch as these four, expressing as they do the 
very essence of God, involve neither 
multiplicity nor variety in Him; and 
furthermore because cach of these four 
essential Attributes being necessitated by, or imply- 
ing, the other, they can be reduced to one attribüte. 
No other divine attribute found in the Bible can be 
taken literally without surrender to coarse anthro- 


Seadia. 


God therefore is | pomorphism (* Kitab al-Imanat Wal-I‘tikadat,” ed. 


Attributes 
Auer, Leopold 
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Landauer, pp. 80-90). But Saadia, in admitting 
` these four Attributes, did not foresee the objection 
of Maimonides, that these Attributes either add to 
the essence of God—and in that case they ascribe to 
Him accidents, which ascription is inadmissible—or 
‘ure useless repetitions. · Indeed these Attributes are 
in such predicament that if the question be asked, 
“What is God?” it should be answered, “ God is God ” 
(compare “Moreh,” i. 52). This objection did not 
escape Buhya, whose theory of Attributes is accord- 
ingly more precise. The author of * Duties of the 
Heart” divides Attributes into two 
classes, those that indicate God's es- 
sence (“dhatiyat ") and those that ex- 
press His actions (“fa iliyat“). The essential Attri- 
butes are those of existence, unity, and eternity, 
which, being every one of them necessitated by the 
others, are in fact but one. However, in describing 
God by these Attributes, it must be borne in mind 
that they do not prescnt Him as an existing, eternal, 
and unique being, inasmuch as the sense generally 
attached to these expressions can not be applied to 
God, who is beyond our conception; they simply 
negative the possibility of His having the opposite 
Attributes (^ Duties of the Heart," x.). 

With Judah ha-Levi the question changes, While 
Saadia admits without reserve four essential Attri- 
butes, and while Bahya does not object to three, 
provided they be taken negatively, and 
while both refuse to admit any other 
Attributes than these, Judah ha-Levi 
sees no harm in Attributes other than 
essential, provided they be used negatively. Ac- 
cordingly he divides all Attributes found in the 
Bible into three classes, namely: into active (* taziri- 
yah”), such as rich-making ("уо = he maketh 
rich), poor-making (W™ = he maketh poor), etc.; 
into relative (“idafiyat”), such as blessed (4123). 
merciful (117), etc.; and into negative (“salbiyah “), 
which comprise all essential Attributes, inasmuch as 
all essential Attributes must be taken negatively. 
The names of God found in the Bible are all, except 
the Tetragrammaton, Attributes belonging to one or 
another of the three classes mentioned (“ Cuzari,“ 
pp. 73 et seg., ed. Hirschfeld). 

Abraham ibn Daud, like Judah ha-Levi, admits all 
relative Attributes, As for the essential ones, there 
are eight by which God can be described, for the 
simple investigation of their mutual relations shows 
that they have not the same significations as аге gen- 
erally attached to them. These eight are unity, ex- 
istence, immutability, truth, life, knowledge, power, 
and will (^ Emunah Ramah,” pp. 54 et seq.). 

Maimonides, on this question, adopts the theory 
of Aristotle. He divides the positive Attributes into 
four classes: (1) Those that include all the essential 
properties of an object. Such Attri- 
butes, however, can not be applied to 
God, because, as all philosophers agree, 
God can not be defined—definition 
being established only by giving the genus and ше 
specific differentia. (2) Those that include only a 
part of the essential properties. Neither can these 
Attributes beapplied to God, who, being incorporeal, 
, has no parts. (3) Those that indicate a quality. 
These latter also are inapplicable to God, who, hav- 


Bahya. 


Judah . 
ha-Levi. 


Maimon- 
ides. 


ing no soul, is not subjected to psychical affections, 
that indicate the relation of one object to another. 
(4) Those that express actions or effects. At first 
sight the two last-mentioned Attributes can be ap- 
plied to God, because, having no connection with His 
essence, they do not imply any multiplicity or vari- 
ety in Him; but on closer examination it will be seen 
that even these present many difficulties. "There is 
only one kind of Attributes by which God can be 
described, and those are negative Attributes. 

Spinoza follows Maimonides to a certain degree. 
Like him he says that the essential Attributes of 
power and will do not exist in reference to God; for 
He can not have power or will as regards Himself 
(compare * Cogitata Metaphysica,” part ii., ch. viii. 
§ 2). He agrecs with him likewise in declaring that 
God's essence is not complex but simple (ù. v., vi.). 
But while Maimonides concludes from this concep- 
tion that all positive Attributes must be banished 
from God, Spinoza makes a distinction between 
proprieties and Attributes, and maintains that God 
is conceived by an infinite variety of Attributes, 
every one of which expresses His eternal essence 
(^ Ethics,” part i., prop. x.). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: D. Kaufmann, Attributenlehre in der Ju- 

dischen Religionsphilosophie. 

к. I. BR. 


AUB, HIRSCH: Rabbi and Talmudist; born, 
1807, in Baiersdorf. a small town near Erlangen, 
the birthplace of a number of prominent Jews: 
died at Munich, 1876. He studied in Prague and 
became known as a Talmudist. In 1827 he was 
elected chief rabbi of Munich, which position he 
ſilled for forty-nine years. His congregation was 
composed both of Orthodox and of Reform Jews, 
but he held its various elements together by his love 
of peace, gaining through this strongly marked trait 
the name of "^ ba'al sholom” (peacemaker). In 1848 
he was one of the principal workers for the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews and the abolition of the law under 
which only a limited number of married Jews were 
allowed to live in each town. Aub was held in 
high esteem and favor by three kings of Bavaria, 
Ludwig L, Maximilian, and Ludwig IT. The last- 
named decorated him, on his seventieth birthday, 
with the Cross of St, Michael 8. 


AUB, JOSEPH: Oculist; born in 1846; died 
May 13, 1888, at Cincinnati, O. He attended the 
Talmud Yelodim Institute and the public schools, 
and later entered the Ohio Medical College, from 
which institution he was graduated in 1866. He 
then went to Erlangen, Bavaria, where he received 
the degree of M.D. After serving for a short time 
in the Austro-Prussian war, he studied at Paris and 
Berlin under the eminent oculists Liebreich and 
Albrecht von Grüfe, and then became assistant to 
Dr. Knapp in Vienna. On the latter's removal to 
New York, Aub settled permanently in Cincinnati, 
where his remarkable success as an operator soon 
insured him a large practise. Aub was one of the 
first to use the electromagnet for removing foreign 
bodies from the eye. He was oculist to the Cincin- 
nati Hospital, and for five years professor of oph- 
thalmology at the Cincinnsti College of Medicine 
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and Surgery. He was a frequent contributor on 
this subject to medical periodicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jewish Chronicles, June 1, 1888. p. 7. 


E B. B. 


AUB, JOSEPH: Germán rabbi; cousin of 
Hirsch Aub; born at Beiersdorf, in Bavaria, 1805; died 
May 22, 1880. ) 
fifty years, first in Baireuth (1830-50), then in Ma- 
yence (1820-65), and, finally, in Berlin from 1865 until 
his death. Joseph Aub was distinguished as one of 
the first Bavarian rabbis who delivered their sermons 
in German and published them later in pamphlet 
form. He was a partizan of the Reform movement, 
but without losing the historic ground of Judaism. 
He founded à weekly entitled *Sinai" in 1816, but 
this independent organ met with mediocre success 
only. Among his writings on theological questions 
may be mentioned: “ Betrachtungen und Widerle- 
gungen,” in two parts, 1839; “ Biblisches Sprachbuch 
für den Vorbereitenden Unterricht in der Mosüischen 
Religion,” 1868; "Grundlage zu einem Wissen- 
schaftlichen Unterrichte in der Mositischen Religion.” 
BIP OCRARHY Allyemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, 1880, 

р. 559. 


8 А. S. C. 


AUB, LUDWIG: Author and poct; born Aug. 
4, 1862. in Munich, Germany. He is a grandson 
.of the rabbi Hirsch Aub, of Munich. When his 
father, Max Aub, a lawyer, was recalled to Munich 
from the little town of Uffenheim, Franconia, where 
he held an office under the government, Ludwig en- 
tered the gymnasium of his native city. 

From early boyhood he gave evidence of that all- 
absorbing love for books which afterward led him 
to seck employment with different firms of book- 
sellers in Vienna and Leipsic, until he himself be- 
came a dealerin rare books. "This occupation gave 
him a comprehensive knowled ge of modern German 
literature and, at the same time, put him in touch 
with men calculated to stimulate his literary tastes. 
Unfortunately a serious affection of his eyes not only 
forced him to give up his business, but has seriously 
interfered with his literary career. Aub has occa- 
sionally championed Jewish interests against anti- 
Semitic attacks. 


His first attempt as author was with “Abriss 


der Deutschen Literaturgeschichte,” Leipsic, 1888. 
The“ Münchner G'stanzl n," а book of poems in the 
North-Bavarian dialect, which appeared in 1889, 
met with pronounced success. In the same year 


Aub, in collaboration with Thom, published a col-. 


lection of aphorisms and epigrams under the title of 
“Gnomen und Kobolde.” 

Aub is president of the Orion Literary Association 
in Munich, which he founded, and is a regular con- 
tributor to German periodicals and newspapers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eckardt, Die Didaktische Literatur; Hin- 
Jensen. Das Literarische Deutzchland (index): Brünner, 
Schrif Istellerlerikon, s.v. 


8. А. S. С. 


AUBRIOT, HUGUES: А provost of Paris, 
France; born at Dijon; died in Burgundy in 1382. 
Не was in office at the accession of Charles VI. 
(1380), when the populace, irritated beyond endur- 
ance by the taxes levied upon them, demanded of 
the king that “Jews and usurers be expelled from 
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He held various rabbinical posts for . 
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Paris” (J. des Ursins, “Histoire de Charles VI.). 
Without waiting for the king's action, “some of the 
lower classes . . . ran about the city, . . . entered 
about forty of the Jewish houses, robbing them of 
plate, jewels, clothes, and bonds" (tbid.). For four 
days the dwellings of the Jews were attacked and 
thus pillaged. The mob rushed upon the terrified 
Hebrews, cut their throats and tore from the arms of 
mothers infants whom they hurried to the churches so 
that they might be baptized (Halphen, “ Legislation 
Concernant les Israélites,” Introduction) Aubriot 
earnestly pleaded the cause of the Jews before the 
king, and through his influence succeeded in obtain- 
ing a royal decree, ordering the restoration of the 
children to their mothers and the restitution of all 
property taken from the Jews. 

For thus championing the cause of the Jews, Au- 
briot incurred the hostility of the Church, which de- 
nounced him as being secretly a Jew, and accused 
him of various crimes, including that of immorality 
with Jewesses (J. des Ursins, Lec.; compare Sauval, 
"Antiquités de Paris,” ii, book x.)  Aubriot was 
finally compelled to do penance and was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment on bread and water. 

He was confined in the Bastile, but about a year 
later (1882) was released by the mob, durin g the riots 
of the“ Maillotins.” Unfortunately for the Jews, the 
rioters, unrestrained in their fury (Félibien, “His- 
toire de la Ville de Paris"), fell upon them, massa- 
cring great numbers, and pillaging their homes (“ Or- 
donnances des Rois de France," vi.). 

Of the survivors of this massacre some fled, while 
others were baptized; the moneys and other valuable 
property being given to the Chapel of Vincennes 
(Léon Kahn, “Les Juifs à Paris,” p. 31). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, viii. 89; Bédarrides, 


Les Juifs en France, p. 218; Depping, Les Juifs dans le 
Moyen Age, p. 184. 


G. S. K. 


AUER, LEOPOLD: IIungarian violinist; son 
of а poor house-painter; born in Veszprim, Hun- 
gary, June 7, 1845. His musical talent manifested _ 
itself early. When only four years old he marched 
in front of the revolutionary troops, beating the 
drum, and exciting patriotic enthusiasm among the 
spectators. He received his first musical education 
from Ridley Kolene at the Conservatory at Buda- 
pest; then went to the Vienna Conservatory, where 
he studied under Dont (1857-58); and completed his 
studies with Joachim at Berlin. He was musical con- 
ductor at Düsseldorf from 1863 to 1865, and at Ham- 
burg from 1866 to 1868. On the invitation of the St. 
Petersburg Musical Society he succeeded Wieniaw- 
ski as professor of the violin at the conservatory 
there. Appointed soloist of the imperial theaters 
(1873), with the title “court-soloist to the Czar,” he 
eonducted the concerts of the imperial court-singers 
(1880-81), and later Jed the concerts of the Russian 
Imperial Musical Society (1887-92). Auer still oc- 
cupies this last position (1902). From 1881 to 1888 
he made a number of tours through Europe as a soio 
violinist, апа participated in the musical festivals at 
Carlsruhe (1885) and Düsseldorf (1888). 

His eminence as a talented musical instructor is 
attested by the many renowned violin-players that 
have been among his more than forty pupils; of 
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them Kolakovski, soloist of the Imperial Theater at 
Moscow; Krasnokutski, Pusternakov, Galkin, Mly- 
narski, Korguyev, and Krüger, the last four soloists 
of the Imperial Musical Society of St. Petersburg, 
and many more celebrated artists of the imperial 
theaters of St. Petersburg. Some of his composi- 
tions, among them “Tarantelle de Concert" and 
“Rhapsodie Hongroise” for violin and piano, and 
transpositions for the violin, have been published by 
` Bote and Back in Berlin, and by Fr. Kistner in 
Leipsic. 
‘BIBLIOGRAPHY : Entziklopedicheeki Slovar, ii. St. Peters- 
burg, 1893; Ehrlich-Leege, Celebrated Violinista, 1897. s.t.; 


Riemann, Musiklerikon, 1900, xv.; Baker. Biographical 
Dict. of Muxicians, New York, 1900. 


8 H. R. 


AUERBACH: A family of scholars,the progen- 
itor of which was Moses Auerbach, court Jew to 
the bishop of Regensburg, about 1497. One of his 
daughters, who went after her marriage to Cracow, 
is the reputed ancestress of the celebrated R. Moses 
Isserles (RD). 

Another branch of the family settled at Vienna. 
A near relative, Meshullam Solomon Fischhof- 
Auerbach, occupied such an eminent position in 
the community of Vienna that he married Miriam, 
the daughter of a well-known rabbi and physician 
Leo Lucerna (Judah Lób Ma'or-katon) She died 
July 29, 1654 (Frankl, “Inschriften,” No. 202). In 
his old age it was his misfortune to be driven from 
Vienna and exiled (1670) with his coreligionists. Be- 
fore his death (1677) he had the satisfaction of seeing 
his sons occupy honorable positions. Nearly twenty 
years before, his son Menahem Mendel Auerbach 
was called as rabbi to Reussnitz, Moravia, after hav- 
ing officiated as assessor to the rabbinate at Cracow. 
The pupil of such men as Lipmann Heller, Joel 
Sürkes, Joshua b. Joseph, at the Talmud school in 
Cracow, Menahem Mendel attained such a reputation 
as a Talmudic authority that the rabbis of large for- 
eign communities submitted difficult questions to 
him for decision. (For detailed account of his career 
«ee separate article.) | 

The best known among Mendel's brothers is Si- 
mon, who at the age of 23 wrote a penitential poem, 
on the occasion of an epidemic that broke out among 
children in Vienna, in 1634. This poem passed 
through several editions, under the title “Mish‘on 
(xic) la-Yeladim " (Support to Children), Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1711. The author died March 11, 1638, 
at Eibensehütz, The poem was printed by the 
grandson of the author, Meshullam Solomon Fisch- 
hof, who added a commentary, “Rab Shalom” 
(Much Peace). He also published several prayers 
and hymns of Israel Nagara, with additions of his 
own (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1712). > 

Hayyim, а second brother of Menahem Mendel, 
settled at Cracow, but later returned to Vienna as 
assessor Of the rabbinate, dying there Oct. 7, 1665. 
A third brother, Benjamin Wolf, settled at Nikols- 
burg, and was held iu high esteem as elder of the com- 
munity, even otiiciating temporarily as chairman of 
the college of the rabbinate. His testament, printed 
together with the work * Mekor Hokmah” (Source 
of Wisdom), which contains an abundance of 
worldly wisdom and pious reflection, was published 
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rabbinate at Nikolsburg, who published an ethical 
work at the same time. Menahem Mendels succes- 
sor as rabbi of Krotoschin was his grandson who 
bore the same name (the son of Moses Auerbach 
died May 9, 1739), and was president of the congre- 
gation of Krotoschin and of the Synod of the Four 
Lands. Ile was the son-in-law of Rabbi Saul of 
Cracow. A son of the Simon Wolf mentioned above 
was David Tebele, surnamed "IHa-Radosh" (the 
Holy), who died as rabbi of Prague. His name was 
commemorated by his son Samet, the author of 
* Hesed Shemuel? (Samuel's Charity), Amsterdam. 
A member of the same family was PHINEAS AUER- 
BACH, president of the Jewish court at Cracow 
(1695), and author of *Halakah Berurah” (Lucid 
Law), а commentary on Orah Hayyim. l 
Hirsch Auerbach belongs to another branch of 
the family. He was first assessor of the rabbinate 
at Brody, fleeing thence to Germany with a part of 
the community to escape exorbitant taxation and the 
machinations of informers. After wandering from 
one place to another he settled at Worms, whither 
he had been called in 1733 to R. Löb Sinzheim’s col- 
lege, and was appointed rabbi in the same commu- 
nity in 1763. He died at Worms May 3, 1778, in the 
88th year of his life, his pious wife Dobresch (daugh- 
ter of the president Isaac at Brody) dying a few 
weeksbefore him. His son, bornat Brody, Abiezri 
Selig, was at first rabbi at Edenkoben, then at Bux- 
weiler, where he died 1767; his wife was the daughter 
of Isaac Sinzheim, rabbi at Trier and Niederehnheim. 
D. í* ; i L. L. 


AUERBACH, ABRAHAM BEN ABIEZRI 
SELIG: German rabbi; bornat Buxweiler, Alsace, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century; died at 
Bonn Nov. 8, 1846. Being a descendant of an old 
rabbinical family, he was destined from his child- 
hood for the rabbinate, and was educated first by his 
grandfather at Worms, and later by his uncle, David 
Sinzheim, subsequertly president of the central con- 
sistory at Paris. Under the laiter's direction, Auer- 
bach acquired not only extensive Talmudic knowl- 
edge, but a secular education aswell. When, owing 
to the efforts of Cerfberr of Medelsheim, a Jewish 
community had been formed at Strasburg, Auerbach 
was charged with its administration. At the out- 
break of the Reign of Terror in France, Auerbach,on 
account of lis connection with Cerfberr (who as 
former contractor to the royal army was suspected 
by the revolutionists), was thrown into prison 
where he remained a whole year. On leaving Stras- 
burg he was appointed rabbi at Forbach, then at 
Neuwied, and in 1809 at Bonn. In 1837 he resigned 
the latter position, ostensibly ou account of his great 
age, but really to have his son succeed him in his 
place. 

Auerbach was the author of several liturgical 
poems and prayers, and of а poem on theabolition of 
the poll-tax, entitled“ Dibre һа-МеКез we-Betuloh ” 
(History of the Tax and its Abolition), still extant 
in manuscript. The poem was dedicated to Cerf- 
berr, who by his intervention brought about the 
abolition. A specimen of the poem was given by 
Fuenn, who was the possessor of the manuscript. 


by his son, LÍoshullam Solomon, assessor of the | Auerbach left seven sons. among whom the best 
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known was Benjamin Hirsch Aucrbach, rabbi at 
Darmstadt and Halberstadt, who died in the latter 
city Sept. 90, 1873. | 
;RAPHY : Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael. p. 277: Allgemeine 
ЭЙ ир des Judenthums. 1859, No. 98, p. 593. rn 

: R. 


L. G. 

AUERBACH, BARUCH: Educator and phi- 
Janthropist; born in Inoworazlaw, in the province of 
Posen, Prussia, Aug. 14, 1793; died at Berlin, Jan. 
22 1864. IIe was the founder and life-long director 
of the Jewish Orphan Asylum, Berlin. Being the 
son of a poor rabbi, the days of his boyhood were 
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spent in the study of the Talmud and other Jewish 
literature. In 1817 he went to Berlin, following his 
‘elder brother, Dr. I. L. Auerbach, who at that time 
enjoyed some reputation in the Jewish community 
as a minister and preacher. After pursuing his 
studies at the university, where he paid special at- 
tention to the classical languages, he became, in 
1829, principal of a school for Jewish boys in Berlin. 
In 1838 he took under hiscare, into his own house, 
four orphan children, for whom no special provision 
had been made; and from this small beginning grew 
the noble institution now connected with his name. 
In 1843, when 15 boys were under Auerbach's 
care, he took also some Jewish girls left without par- 
ents into his house, and ten years later the institu- 
tion had grown so much that 50 boys and 26 girls 
were housed in a special building in the Oranien- 
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Durgerstrasse, Berlin. The institution has since 
been moved to the Schónhüuserallee, Berlin. Nearly 
800 children were cared for during his lifetime; 
and on the day of his death there were 70 orphans in 
the asylum, while the total amount of funds collected 
by Auerbach's indefatigable efforts reached the sum 
of 600,000 thalers (about $450,000), in addition to the 
beautiful and valuable grounds of the asylum. 

Nothing gives a clearer insight into both the spirit 
of the institution and the character of its founder 
than his own oft-repeated words: “Orphans are not 
merely poor children, but children without parents; 
to raise and bring them up, an orphan asylum should 
give those children not merely bread and a shelter, 
but parental love also, and practical training." 

8. Н. Ba. 


AUERBACH, BENJAMIN HIRSCH: One 
of the most prominent leaders of modern German 
orthodoxy; born at Neuwied in 1808; died at Hal- 
berstadt Sept. 30, 1872. His father, Abraham 
Auerbach—a descendant of an old rabbinical family 
which traced its origin back to Menahem Auerbach, 
one cf the exiles of Vienna—was on the maternal 
side a nephew of Joseph David Sinzheim, the first 
president of the French Sanhedrin, and after having 
held various rabbinical positions became rabbi ої tne 
consistory of Bonn. Benjamin received his first in- 
struction from his father, subsequently studying at 
the yeshibot of Krefeld and Worms. Well equipped 
with Talmudic learning he entered the University 
of Marburg, where he studied from 1831 to 1834. 
Immediately afterward he was called to the rabbinate 
of Hanau, but declined, preferring the call to Darm- 
stadt, as chief rabbi (Landesrabbiner) of the grand- 
duchy of Hesse, for which office no less a personage 
than Zunz was his competitor. His position was, 
however, very difficult, as he was strict!) Orthodox, 
while the majority of the congregation ‘vere Liberal. 
He remained for twenty-three years, buv was forced 
to resign in 1857. He went to Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, where he busied himself with literary work 
until, in 1863, he was called as rabbi to Halberstadt, 
in which post he served until his death. 

Аз а scholar and author, Auerbach ranks among 
the first in his party. He was among the first Or- 
thodox rabbis that preached in pure German; and 
his text-book for religious instruction enjoys de- 
served popularity. In the controversy aroused by 
the publication of Zacharias Frankel’s “Darke ha- 
Mishnah,” he naturally sided with Frankel’s oppo- 
nents, defending the view of the divine origin of the 
rabbinicallaw. Besides numerous sermons, he pub- 
lished: (1) “Lehrbuch der Israelitischen Religion,” 
1839, 8d ed., by his son Selig Auerbach, Giessen, 
1893; (2) “Berit Abraham, oder die Beschneidupg 
feier und die Dabei Stattfindenden Gebete und Ge- 
sünge, In's Deutsche Uebersetzt und mit einer Aus- 
führlichen Literarhistorischen Einleitung Versehen,” 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1869, 2d ed., 1880; (8) * Ha- 
Zofeh ‘al Darke ha-Mishnah,” a criticism of Fran- 
kel’s “Introduction to the Mishnah,” Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1861; (4) “Mishnat R. Nathan,” notes 
on the Mishnah, written by Nathan Adler of Frank- 
fort, who had been Abraham Auerbach’s teacher. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1862; (5) ^ Sefer ha-Eshkol," 
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an edition of the ritual code of Abraham of Nar- 
bonne, Halberstadt, 1862: and (6) "Geschichte der 
Israelitischen Gemeinde Halberstadt," Halberstadt, 
1860. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
Zeit. d. Jud, 1857. pp. 269. 1 
Lebeusbild, in Meyer's Kalender for 5645, Halberstadt, 1884 5 
various reports in the newspapers of his time; also private 
communications from his grandson, Dr. Isaac Auerbach, at 
Leipzig. Fürst. Bill. Ic hr. 1. 12: Jost, Annalen, 1839, Nos. 
33, . 43; Jost, Neuere Geschichte der Іхгає еп. von 1515 
bis 1855, 1. 17, fii. 160; Fuenn, Kenesct Y'isracl, p. 279: Zeitlin, 
Kiryat Sefer, 8. 
8 D. 


AUERBACH, BERTHOLD (BARUCH): 
German author; born in the Black Forest village 
of Nordstetten, Germany. Feb. 28, 1812; died at 
Cannes, France, Feb. 8, 1882. He was one of eleven 


Geiger's Jud. Zeit. 1. 127. 195, 253; Allg. 
22; Dr. B. H. Auerbach, ein 


Berthold Auerbach. 


children, and received his earliest training from a 
well-equipped German teacher named Frankfurter 
and from the local Protestant minister. Intended by 
his father for the rabbinical profession, Auerbach 
was early initiated into Jewish studies, and in his 
twelfth year wassent to the Talmud school at Hech- 
ingen, and afterward to Carlsruhe, to complete his 
rabbinical training. In thelatter town, however, he 
soon gave up his Talmudical studies entirely, and 
devoted himself to secular branches. He attended 
the Stuttgart Obergymnasium to prepare for the 
university, and at Tübingen (1832) studied law. 
Coming, however, under the influence of David 
Friedrich Strauss, author of “Das Leben Jesu” 
(whom he ever held in reverence), he exchanged the 
study of law for that of history and philosophy, to 

which subjects he continued to devote himself 
(1609-55) at Munich under Schelling, and at Heidel- 
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berg under Daub and Schlosser. Spinoza now be- 
came Auerbach's ideal philosopher and guide, and 
remained so throughout the whole period of his 
literary activity. Like others among the student- 
corps, Auerbach manifested something of the demo- 
cratic spirit; and, as the result of a governmental 
investigation, he was imprisoned for three mouths at 
Hohenasperg (1837). 

The period was one of petty despotism in Ger- 
many, and Auerbach suffered the rigors of university 
discipline to such an extent as to compel him to aban- 
don his university career and to turn to literature 
for a livelihood. In 1836, in reply to Wolfgang 
Menzel's attack on the “Junge Deutschland,” for 
all of whose literary and political sins he held the 
Jews responsible, Auerbach had published his first 
pamphlet, “Das Judenthum und die Neueste Lite- 
ratur" (Stuttgart), wherein he pleaded for a fuller 
recognition of Jewish ideals; but the age was hardly 
ripe for such progress: the days of '43 had not yet 
dawned. He also wrote, under the pseudonym of 

“Theobald Chauber” (an anagram of 
His his name), а biography of Frederick 
Early the Great, Stuttgart, 1834-36, and nu- 
Writings. merous articles for periodicals. His 
early works were romances illustrating 
various types of Jewish thought and activity. Thus, 
in 1838, together with N. Frankfurter, he continued 
the “Gallerie der Ausgezeichneten Israeliten Aller 
Jahrhunderte; Ihre Portraits und Biographien“ (3d 
and 4th instalments), begun by Spazier. Along this 
same line was his other book, “Spinoza, ein Histo- 
rischer Roman in Zwei Theilen ? (Stuttgart, 1837, 
newest edition, with supplement, “Ein Denkerle- 
ben," 1880); half story, half philosophical disserta- 
tion, in which his admiration for the Jewish thinker 
attained the point of glorification. It was followed 
by “Dichter und Kaufmann” (Stuttgart, 1839; 4th 
reviscd ed., 1860; 7th ed., 1871), based on episodes 
in the life of Moses Ephraim Kuh, a luckless Breslau 
poet, and wherein he drew a lively picture of the ^ 
Jews in the time of Moses Mendelssohn. 

Auerbaeh's idealism, however, was not to limit it- 
self to heroes of the Ghetto: he was to enter a broader 
field and do his share in arousing the German people. 
to а sense of national unity long before the battle of 
Sedan. To familiarize the German of the North with 
the character and temperament of the German of the 
South (after having published, in 1841, a German 
translation of Spinoza’s works, with biography, in 
five volumes, and, in 1842, a popular treatise, “ Рег 
Gebildete Bürger, ein Buch für den Denkenden 
Menschenverstand“), he published his incompara- 
ble “Schwarzwalder Dorfgeschichten," Mannheim, 
1848, which at once gave their author international 
fame. It was an epoch-making work in the history 
of German literature, and was translated into almost 
all Europeanlanguages. What is particularly note- 
worthy therein is the success of Auerbach, a Jew, in 
describing all the depth of the religious life of the 
Christian peasant. That an atmosphere of “Spino- 
zism” breathed through these most artless tales did 
not materially detract from their charm. In his sec- 
ond collection of “Dorfgeschichten” (Mannheim, 
1848, 1853), stronger characters and more complex 
plots were substituted for the idyllic backgrounds 
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of his former literary attempts. In the interval be- 
tween these two works, Auerbach published a trea- 
tise descriptive of his literary methods, “Schrift und 
Volk, Grundzüge der Volksthümliehen Literatur,” 
and from 1845 to 1848 issued а very popular calen- 
dar. called“ Gevattersmarn.” 

In Breslau, in 1847, he married Augusta Schrei- 
ber, who died the following year in childbirth. This 
bereavement prevented him from taking any very 
active part in the Revolution of 1848. He never- 
theless went to Vienna, where he witnessed the Oc- 
tober days, and described his impressions of those 
stormy scenes in his “Tagebuch aus Wien; von 
Latour bis Windischgrätz,” Breslau, 1849. He mar- 
Tied again in Vienna soon after, espousing Nina 
Landesmann, a sister of the poet Hieronymus Lorm, 
and in 1849 settled in Dresden, whence, ten years 
later, he removed to Derlin, which then became his 
permanent abode. There he came into contact with 
the foremost writers and artists of the Prussian capi- 
tal, and was received at court; but.spent every 
summerin his native village in the Black Forest, 
secking there recuperation and new inspiration for 
his literary labors. 

A couple of plays produced by him, a tragedy, 
Andreas Hofer,” and а drama, “Der Wahrspruch,” 
Leipsic, 1860, were not at all successful; nor did 
he have better fortune with his next novel, a tale of 
modern life. entitled “Neues Leben,” Mannheim, 
1851. He therefore reverted to his village tales; 
publishing Barfüssele " in 1856 (30th ed., 1896; il- 
lustrated by Vautier. 1872), “Joseph im Schnee” in 
1861 (illustrated by Kindler, 1867), and“ Edelweiss“ 
in the same year. From 1858 to 1869 he edited a 
~ Volkskalender," which numbered among its collab- 
orators the most famous writers. He then again 
essayed a romance of modern life, this time most 
successfully ; and to-day his * Auf der Höhe,” Stutt- 
gart, 1875, and ^Das Landhaus am Rhein," Stutt- 
gart, 1868, are numbered among the best works of 
German prose fiction. 

Auerbach was a fervent German patriot, and took 
the deepest interest in the unification of Germany. 
During the Franco-Prussian war (1870—71) he was 

attached to the headquarters of the 
As grand duke of Baden (a great admi- 

Patriot. rer of the poct), and gave vent to his 
; patriotic enthusiasm first in his “ Wie- 
der Unser! Gedenkblüttor," Stuttgart, 1871, and 
again in his novel, * Waldfried; eine Familien- 
geschichte“ (1874). He again resumed his “Dorf- 
geschichten“ in “ Nach Dreissig Jahren” (1876). 

The productions of the last four years of Auer- 
bach’s life show some traces of increasing age. "To 
this period belong “Landolin von Reutershofen,” 
Berlin, 1878; “Der Forstmeister,” 1879; “Brigitta,” 
Stuttgart, 1880. To complete the list of his wri- 
lings, the following may be added: “Deutsche 
Abende.“ a number of speeches and lectures, Stutt- 
gart, 1866; “Zur Guten Stunde,” illustrated by Men- 
zel, Kaulbach, L. Richter, and Meyerheim, Berlin, 
1075 and " Tausend Gedanken eines Collaborators," 

16. 

Auerbach's. attitude toward Judaism receives am- 
ple illustration from many a character and passage 
in his stories, He strove to diffuse the kindliest 


sentiments among those of all creeds. His world- 
philosophy was a species of exalted patriotism, con- 
joined with a pure idealism; but it was destined to 
suffer a severe shock when anti-Semitism arose in 
Germany, and, despite the triumph of the German 

national idea, a wave of pessimism fol- 


Attitude lowed closely on the nation’s victories. 
Toward Private troubles may have contributed 
Judaism. their share to his unrest: his second 


marriage had not brought him happi- 
ness. He found philosophy and life in ominous 
opposition, which, to one of his gentle mold, was a 
deep disappointment. For many years Auerbach, 
at least publicly, held somewhat aloof from Judaism, 
though always a Jew in heart and soul. But 
aroused in his last years, by Theodor Billroth's anti- 
Semitic work, “ Warum Studiren Unsere Juden Medi- 
zin?" he openly took up the defense of his core- 
ligionists. : 

When the blood-accusation was revived in Russia, 
Auerbach issued an appeal, ^An Alle Münner der 
Wahrheit und Sittlichkeit“ (^ To All Men of Truth 
and Morality ”), and he also addressed an open letter 
of thanks to Dr. von Döllinger, president of the 
Academy of Sciences in. Munich, for his courageous 
speech in behalf of the Jews. In 1880 (July 14) he 
had the satisfaction of attending the unveiling of 
the Spinoza monument at The Hague. Auerbach, 
who had devoted his entire life to the glorification 
and realization of German ideals, lived to hear him- 
self stigmatized by the Judæophobes as a foreigner, . 
without share or interest in anything German. The 
anti-Semitic agitation, then centered in. Berlin, and 
family cares broke down the health of the poet. 
In the fall of 1881 he went for his health to Cann- 
stadt, but, becoming worse there, he removed to the 
milder climate of Cannes. There he died, just as 
extensive preparations were being made to celebrate 
his seventieth birthday. oe 

The inner life of Berthold Auerbach is abundantly 
illustrated by his works; but it receives its fullest 
light and interpretation in his “ Briefe an Seinen Vet- 
ter, Jacob. Auerbach,“ issued by the 
latter (in accordance with the author's 
request) in 1884, with a preface by 
Spielhagen. These letters extend 
over a period of 52 years (1830-82), and contain in 
Auerbach’s own words “all that was most important 
in the development of his general and individual 
life." They form a mirror, in which his every mood 
is reflected, and wherein his genuine nature is de- 
picted with an artlessness and naturalness typical of 
the man. They form the best commentary upon his 
philosophy, politics, and religion; and throughout 
them all, two points are constantly expressed; viz., 
love for the Black Forest and enthusiasm for Israel. 

Auerbach always possessed a love for dramatie 
art, and at his death there was found among his pa- 
pers a series of studies relating to the stage. These 
were published under the title“ Dramatische Ein 
drücke," Stuttgart, 1892. | | 

A complete edition of Auerbach's works in 22 vol- 
umes was published at Stuttgart in 1863-64; the most 
recent edition is that of 1892-95 in 18 volumes, His 
posthumous works were acquired in 1897 by the 
Schwäbische. Schillerverein, aud deposited in the 
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. archives of Marbach. A biography of Berthold 


Auerbach is now (1902) being prepared by Arnold. 


Bettelheim, of Vienna. | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. xivi. 120, 157; Friedrich 


Theodor Vischer, Berthold Aucrbach, cin Nachruf, 1582; 
Wilhelm Goldbaum, in Westermann’s Monatsheften, No. 


BG pp. 006 ct seq; Zabel, Berthold. Auerbach, I; Lud- 


wig Solumon, Berthold Auerbach, cine Biographie, 1882; 
Liiwig stein, Berthold Auerbach und das Judenthum, 
12: Ed. Lasker, Berthold Auerbach, eine Gedenkrede, 
Berlin, 1552; D. Frischmann, Berthold. Auerbach, in Ha- 
Yahudi, НЕ-А кі, 1584 1. 159-171; Rudolf Krauss, Schid- 
bische Literaturgeschichte, 1599, if. 288, 299, and passim. 
s. a A. S. I. 
AUERBACH, ELIEZER BEN HAN TIM. 
See AUERBACH, Isaac BEN HAYYIM. ` 
AUERBACH, FELIX: German physicist; born 
Nov. 12, 1856, in Berlin. He was only twenty 
years old when he graduated from the university of 
his native city, and received the degree of Ph.D. 
upon the presentation of an excellent thesis,“ Unter- 
suchungen über die Natur des Vokalklanges," which 
appeared in Poggendorff’s ^ Annalen der Physik und 
Chemie? for 1876. Continuing his studies at the 
University of Berlin until 1879, he was in that year 
appointed assistant in the Physical Institute of the 
University of Dreslau. In 1890 Auerbach was ap- 
pointed assistant professor of physics in Jena Uni- 
versity, which position he continues to occupy. 
Among Auerbach's scientific contributions is a 
treatise on hydrodynamics, “Die Theoretische Hy- 
dnxivnamik, Nach dem Gange der Entwickelun- 
gen in der Neuesten Zeit in Kürze Dargestellt,” 
Brunswick, 1881, which received the prize of the 
Reale Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, 
and was subsequently translated into Italian (Milan, 
1882). 
pers of a more technical nature in the * Archiv für 
Physiologie," in Poggendorff’s “ Annalen der Physik 


und Chemie,” in the * Nachrichten der Königlichen 


Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften und der Georg- 
August Universitit zu Göttingen,” etc. Short no- 
tices of his scientific contributions may be found in 
the annual “Die Fortschritte der Physik,” G. Rei- 
mer, Berlin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: -Poggendorff, Biographisch - Literarisches 
Hándiwórterbuch, Leipsie, 1898: Deutscher Universitüts- 


Kalender, ed. Ascherson, Berlin. 


R. A. S. C. 


AUERBACH, HAT ZII B. ISAAC: Rabbi 
at Lencziza, Russia, and author; of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. He was the contemporary and 
friend of R. Akiba Eger of Posen and of R. Solomon 
Posner of Warsaw. He wrote “Dibre Mishpat” 
(Words of Judgment), published at Krotoschin, 1835 
—a halakic work, with additions by his sons Mena- 
dem and Isaac. Compare AUERBACH, ISAAC В. 
Havyrx. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, і. letter N. 

L. G. P. B. 

AULEBACH, ISAAC B. HAT ZIM: Polish 
rabbi; lived in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; was first rabbi at Dobria, near Kelisz, then at 
Plock, later he succeeded his father, Hayyim Auer- 
bach, zs rabbi of Lencziza, government of Warsaw, 
Pond. He wrote “Dibre Hayyim" (Words of 
Life), Breslau, 1852, a pilpulistic disquisition on the 
Shuan ‘Aruk, and on other rabbinical codes (“ pos- 
kim"). His work includes a pilpulistic treatise, 


Auerbach is also the author of numerous pa- 


“Mayim Hayyim? (Living Waters), by his father, 
IHayyim Auerbach, and additions and notes by the 


` author's brother Eliezer. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Нет. Books Brit. Mus. s. v.: 
preface to the author's Dibre Hayyim. 
A. R. 


L. G. 


AUERBACH, ISAAC (pry) B. ISAIAH (also 
known as Reis): Grummarinn, and exponent of 
Rashi; flourished toward the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century at Fürth, Amsterdam, and Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. 'The works of Auerbach, which are 
enumerated below, are particularly interesting be- 
cause of the history of their origin, which curiously 
illuminates the cducational condition of the German 
Jews of the period. Auerbach, who, likeall Jewish 
scholars of bis time, devoted himself exclusively to 
the study of the Talmud, relates that, as regards 
certain passages, Rashi's commentary on the Bible 
was to him a closed book, because even the simplest. 
elements of Hebrew grammar were unknown to him. 

The scholars of Fürth, however, were not only 
incapable of expounding the difficult passages in 
Rashi, but ridiculed Auerbach's peculiar taste for 
Hebrew philology. He thereupon left Fürth and 
went to Amsterdam, where for ten years he studicd 
Hebrew grammar with Samuel Posen. As the fruit. 
of his labors he published (Wilmersdorf, 1718)“ Girsa 
de-Yanuka” (The Boy's Study) an elementary 
grammar with paradigms in Hebrew and Judæo- 
German. This—one of the first elementary Hebrew 
grammars written by a Jew—met with such success. 
particularly in Frankfort, where Auerbach bad 
meanwhile settled, that the author soon afterward 


published his second Judæo-German grammar 


(Fürth, 1728), entitled ^Shuta de-Yanuka? (The 
Boy's Talk) The Hebrew and German elementary 
book of Baruch (Bendet) b. Michael Moses Meseritz 
(Altona, 1808; Breslau, 1814), entitled“ Girsa de- 
Yanukta" (The Study of Childhood), is based on 
excerpts from these two works, 

Auerbach had not forgotten that he had been first 
stimulated to thestudy of grammar by the works of 
Rashi; and he now published his comments and ex- 
planations on Rashi's commentary on the Penta- 
teuch (Sulzbach, 1730; Fürth, 1762), under the title 
“Beer Rehobot” (Well of Enlargement); also re- 
issued, after the death of the author, by his son 
Aaron and extended by him to the Five Rolls. This 
book may be ranked among the best supercommen- 
taries that have been written on Rashi's Bible com- 
mentary, and has proved of great benefit both to 
teachers and to pupils. Auerbach also translated 
into Judrwo-German the“ Behinat ‘Olam” of Jedi- 
diah b. Abraham Bedersi, which, under the title 
"Zaphnath-paaneah" (Gen. xli. 45, “revealer of se- 
crets”; LX X, “savior of the world *). was first pub- 
lished at Sulzbach in 1743, and has since been fre- 
quently reprinted. Appended to this work is Auer- 
bach's Judæo-German translation of Bedersi's 
“ Bakkashat ha-Memin.” 

Aucrbach’s father was a martyr; but the occasion 
on which he met death is.not known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fürst, Bibliotheca Judatea, 4. 72,73; Fuenn. 


Kenesct Yisrael, p. 589; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 908; 
idem, Biblicgraphisches Handbuch, No. 143, 
L. G. 
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AUERBACH, ISAAC LEVIN: A German 
preacher, educator, and author; born at Inowra- 
claw, Prussia, March 21, 1791; died at Dessau July 
5. 1853. He was the son of Levin Isaac Auerbach, 
rabbi of Inowraclaw, and brother of Baruch Auer- 
bach, the well-known founder of the Jewish Orphan 
Asylum in Berlin. Isaac belonged to that small 
band of Jewish young men in Berlin who, in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, paved the 
way for reforms in Judaism. After receiving an 
education in Bible and Talmud from his father and 
at Lissa, he went to Berlin, where he devoted him- 
self to the study of languages and science. His at- 


-tainments and abilities must have been considerable, 


for he was appointed preacher at the Jacobsen tem- 


ple, in which also Kley, Ginsburg, and Zunz deliv- 


ered their German sermons. His next position wus 
on the teaching staff of the Jewish girls’ school of 
Berlin, and finally he was called to the temple of 
Leipsic, where he officiated for more than twenty- 
five years. 
Auerbach's activities were chiefly directed toward 
a reform of the divine service. He considered it first 
an exigency of changed conditions; secondly, the 
most potent factor in the improvement of the whole 
religious and ethical life. Likewise he pointed out 
the necessity of establishing schools, and pleaded for 
a spirit of toleration in all religious and political 
matters. These ideas pervade his works and ser- 
mons, of which the following were published: (1) 
" Sind dieIsraeliten Verptlichtet Ihre Gcbete Durch- 
aus in Hebrüischer Sprache zu Verrichten?” Ber- 
lin, 1818—arguing on rabbinical grounds for the 
introduction of the German language into the serv- 
ice; (2) "Die Wichtigste Angelegenheiten Israels," 
Leipsic, 1828—containing nine sermons; (8) “Die 
Aufnahme Israels in die Grosse Gemeinschaft der 


Nationen," Leipsic, 1833; (4) “Israels Jün gste Heim- 


suchung,” Leipsic, 1840—on the Damascus affair; 
(5) Das Verständniss der Zeit," Leipsic, 1845—on 
the reform tendencies in Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibliothek Judischer Kanzel- 
redner, i. 19-20. 


8. M. B. 

AUERBACH, JACOB: Educator and author; 
born at Emmendingen, Baden, Nov. 14, 1810; died 
Oct. 31, 1887. IIe received his early education in 


. Carlsruhe, where, in the autumn of 1827, he mot his 


cousin and, later, brother-in-law, Berthold Auer- 
bach, the famous novelist, with whom he formed ties 
of close and lasting friendship. When, on account 
of straitened circumstances, Jacob was compelled to 
abandon his studies at the University of Heidelberg, 
Berthold came to his assistance. In Wiesbaden, 
where the young scholar was called to occupy the 
position of a religious teacher after his graduation 
from the university, he became one of the most inti- 
mate friends and enthusiastic followers of Abraham 
Geiger. Called to Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1842, 
his time was occupied for nearly forty years with 
his duties as religious teacher in the Jewish commu- 
nity and (after 1848) at the gymnasium, and with 
occasional sermons at the Andachtssaal.” He was 
pensioned by the government in 1879; and, in recog- 
nition of his services at the Frankfort Gymnasium, 
he was decorated with the Order of the Red Eagle. 


тт 


Among Auerbach's contributions to Jewish his- 
tory and literature are his essay on "Lessing and 
Mendelssohn,” 1867, and a “History of the Jewish 
Community of Vienna from 1784.” His most valu- 
able work, however, was the publication of the 
letters received by him from Berthold Auerbach, 
covering the period from the time of the separation 
of the two friends at Carlsruhe in April, 1830, to 
the death of the novelist, Feb. 8, 1883. 'These let- 
ters, which appeared iu two volumes under the title 
“Berthold Auerbach: Briefe an Seinen Freund Jacob 
Auerbach," Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1884, and in 
which the whole character and individuality of Der- 
thold Auerbach were unconsciously revealed, form 
an excellent autobiography of the writer. 

Jacob was also the author of several educational 
works and of the “Schul- und Hausbibel,” 1858, 
which had a wide circulation in Jewish communities 
in Germany. 

8, А. 8. C. 

AUERBACH, JOSEPH DANZIGEB: Au- 
thor of “Darke Yesharim ” (Paths of the Righteous), 
a treatise on ethics and morals in the Yiddish dia- 
lect, published in Amsterdam in 1758, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr..Books British Museum, 
p. 63; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 120. 


D. А. В. 


AUERBACH, LEOPOLD: German physician 
and biologist; born at Breslau April 27, 1828: died 
there Sept. 30, 1897. He studied in Breslau, Leip- 
sic, and Berlin, receiving his doctorate in 1849. The 
following year he began the practise of medicine in 
Breslau, and at the same time devoted himself, un- 
der the direction of Purkinje, to the study of histol- 
ogy and neuropathology. In 1863 he became docent 
at Breslau University, and remained in that position 
nine years, when he was promoted to the rank of 
assistant professor of general biology and histology, 
which he held for a quarter of a century. 

His chief contribution to science is in the domain 
of cellular biology and histology, in which he at- 
-tained considerable eminence. The results of his 
weighty studies on the cell are embodied in the “ Or- 
ganologische Studien” (parts 1. and ii, Breslau, 
1874), which treats of the structure, chemical consti- 
tution, and life-history of the cell-nucleus,and of the 
early stages of development of. the fertilized ovum. 
Auerbach belongs to the class of modern biologists 
whose investigations not only paved the way to- 
ward the elucidation of important problems in biol- 
ogy, but raised wholly new questions regarding the 
mechanism of the development and róle of the cell 
in hereditary transmission. His researches have 
materially advanced the knowledge of cell-life and 
cell-structure. According to Oscar Hertwig, Auer- 
bach established satisfactorily that during cell-divi- 
sion the nucleus does not become dissolved, but be- 
comes metamorphosed. Auerbach also made the im- 
portant discovery that during conjugation the nuclei 
of oval eggs rotate so that the axis of the spin- 
dle coincides with the longest diameter of Ше egg. 
To his cytological researches must be added his 
investigations on the lymphatics of the intestines 
as well as his discovery of the cellular structure 
of the capillaries and his work on the physiology of 
muscle. Besides his “Organologische Studien,” 


Auerbach, Loeb 
Auerbach, Simon 


which he published separately, Auerbach contribu- 

ted a number of papers to medical and biological 

journals and to the transactions of several scientific 
societies. During half a century of active scientific 
work he published: “De Irritamentis Nervorum, 

Studia Critica," Derolini, 1849; * Ueber Psychische 

Thitigkeiten des Rückenmarks,“ in Günsberg's 

Zeitschrift für Medicin,“ 1853, iv.; Ueber die 

Erscheinung bei Oertlicher Muskelreizung,” in * Ab- 

handlungen der Schlesischen Gesellschaft für Vater- 

liindische Cultur,“ 1861, pp. 291, 326; “Ueber Per- 
kussion des Muskels,“ in Zeitschrift für Rationelle 

Medicin,” 1862; “Bau der Blut- und Lymph-Capil- 

laren,” in “Centralblatt für die Mcdicinische Wis- 

senschaft,“ 1865; *Lymphgefüsse des Darmes,” in 

Virchow's “ Archiv,” 1865, xxxiii.; “Ueber einen 

Plexus Mesentericus,“ Breslau, 1869; “De Ventri- 

culo Carnoso Avium," 31 pp., Breslau, 1863; 

“Wahre Muskelhypertrophie,” in Virchow's “ Ar- 

chiv," 1871; “Ueber den Einfluss Erhóhter Tempe- 

ratur auf die Nervósen Central Organe," 28 pp., 

Heidelberg, 1880. 
Auerbach is the author also of several scientific 

monographs which appeared in the “ Zeitschrift für 

Wissenschaftliche Zoologie," in Reichert-Du Bois’ 

“Archiv”; in the "Verhandlungen der Berliner 

Medicinischen Gesellschaft“; in the“ Verhandlungen 

der Preussischen Akadeniie der Wissenschaften zu 

Berlin”; and in Ferdinand Cohn’s Beiträge zur 

Biologie der Pflanzen.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Anton Bettelheim, Biugraphisches Jahrbuch 
und Deutscher Nekrolog, 1898, ii. : J. Pagel. Bioyra- 
phisches Lexicon der Hervorragenden Aerzte des Isten 
Jahrhunderts, p. 59: A. Wernich and A. Hirsch, Biogra- 
ve ixchics Lericon Hc rvorragende r Aerzte Aller Zeiten und 

ülker, 1. 22; Jos. Tyson, The Cell Doctrine; 2d ed., Phil- 

adelphia, 1876; Ed. B. Wilson, The Cell in Development and 

Inheritance, 2d ed., pp. 5. 106, 127, 132, New York, 1900: 

Quarterly Journal Microscopical Science, 1876, xvi. 131; 

Hertwig-Campbell, The Cell, pp. 199, 218, 219. 

В. W. б. 
AUERBACH (JUDAH), LOEB B. ISRAEL: 
Galician Talmudist of the second half of the eight 
eenth century. He is the author of “Mehokek Ye- 
hudah ” (The Lawgiver of Judah), Lemberg, 1792, 
à commentary on those sections of the Orah Hayyim 
of Joseph Caro’s Shulhan ‘Aruk which treat of 
the regulations for Passover. The work consists of 
two distinct parts, entitled respectively (1) *Hukke 
‘Olam " (Eternal Laws), which gives the halakic de- 
cisions briefly, and (2) “Hukke Da‘at” (Laws of 
Knowledge), which gives discussions of the prece- 
ding. 

BisLroGRAPHY : Fürst, Bibl. Hebr. i. 73: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 
Books Brit. Mus. p. 337. 

L. G. 


AUERBACH, MEIR B. ISAAC: Talmudist 
and chief rabbi of the Ashkenazim in Jerusalem; 
born Feb. 10, 1815, at Dobria near Kalish, Russian 
Poland; died May 8, 1878, at Jerusalem. He was 
rabbi at Ralish when, in 1860, actuated by his love 
for the Holy Land, he removed to Jerusalem, wliere 
he organized the congregation and yeshibah Ohel 
Jacob, and subsequently became chief rabbi of the 
Ashkenazim. He also organized an independent 
board of Shehitah for the Ashkenazim. This action 
was opposed by the “hakam bashi,” David Hazan, 
and his Sephardic congregation, who controlled the 
Shehitah. They were upheld by the Mussulmans, 
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who favored the Jewish mode of killing animals, . 
which corresponded with their religious belief and 
custom, and who would not eat meat slaughtered by 
Christians or by Ashkenazic Jews, the Jatter not 
being recognized by themassonsof Abraham. This 
greatly hampered the undertaking of the Ashke- 
nazim, as none but Christians would buy the surplus 
of the Shehitah, and, being excluded from the Mus- 
sulmans’ trade, the Ashkenazim found the Shehitah 
quite expensive. Auerbach appealed to the hakam 
bashi to intercede on behalf of the Ashkenazim, and 
requested him to obtain from the Turkish govern- 
ment the recognition of the Ashkenazic Jewsas sons 
of Abraham. The hakam bashi hesitated, and Auer- 
bach threatened him with excommunication for re- 
fusing to perform his plain duty and to do justice. 
to tne Ashkenazim. At last in 1864 the hakam bashi 
was not only obliged to remove his objection, but 
actually compelled to establish the fact before the 
Ottoman authorities that as regards their religion 
there was no difference between the Sephardim and 
Ashkenazim. í 

Auerbach and Rabbi Samuel Salant in 1866 organ- 
ized the Central Committee known as the “ Waʻad 
ha-Kelali" in Jerusalem, as an agency for the dis- 
tribution of funds from the charity-boxes all over 
the world for the Ashkenazic poor in Palestine, the 
income from which from the United States alone 
amounts to about $20,000 per annum. In 1875, on 
the occasion of the visit of Sir: Moses Montefiore to 
the Holy Land, Auerbach protested in an open let- 
ter addressed to Montefiore (in Hebrew and English. 
London, 1875) against the charges of unfair manip- 
ulation of the gifts sent to the poor in Palestine. 

Auerbach is the author of “Imre Binah " (Words 
of Understanding), novelle on Orah Hayyim and 
Yoreh De'ah, and responsa on Hoshen Mishpat, Jeru- 
salem, 1871-76; of annotations to his father's ^ Dibre 
Hayyim,” and to Loeb Guenzburg's “Ture Eben.” 
He left many manuscripts on 'Talmudical subjects, 
which are still unpublished. Auerbach was known 
as а great pilpulist. 

A “bet ha-midrash" has been founded in Jerusa- 
lem to perpetuate Auerbach's memory. ` | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : J. Schwartz, Tebuot ha-Arez, ed. Luncz, pp. 
500, 501; A. Amshewitz, Moshe we-Yerushalayim, pp. 81-96, 
Warsaw, 1879; M. N. Auerbach, Zekut Abot, Jerusalem, 
1895, Introduction; Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthuma, 


1878, p. 363. 

ng. ^ J. D. E. 

AUERBACH, МЕМАНЕМ MENDEL BEN 
IIESHULLATI SOLOEION: Austrian rabbi, 
banker, and commentator; born in Vienna at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century; died at Kroto- 
schin, Posen, July 8, 1689. He was descended from 
the well-known Auerbach-Fischhof family, both his 
father, Meshullam Solomon, and his maternal grand- 
father, Rabbi Judah Loeb Rofe, being members of 
the Vienna Ghetto. 

Auerbach received a Talmudic education, and was 
a pupil of Joel Sitrkes (H, of Joshua ben Joseph 
of Cracow, and of Menahem Mendel Krochmal of 
Nikolsburg. He married the daughter of Judah 
Loeb Cohn of Cracow (died 1045), and then settled in 
Cracow with his brother Hayyim. For many years 
Auerbach held the position of dayyan of the Cracow 
community, being at the same time engaged in the 
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banking business with his brother. Later, both re- | the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
turned to Vienna, where Menahem remained after tury. He was chief of the court of justice at Cracow 
his brother’s death in 1666, up to the expulsion of | (“bet din"), but on account of the persecutions of the 
the Jews from Vienna by the emperor Leopold I. in | Jews in Poland he was forced to leave his native 
1670. Benjamin Leb (Wolf) Fischhof, probably the country (1714), settling later at Frankfort-on-the- 
youngest of the brothers, was also expelled at the | Main, where he married the daughter of the rabbi, 
same time, and became rabbi in N ikolshurg. Joseph Samuel. Heis theauthorof * Halakah Beru- 
After the expulsion Auerbach became rabbi at | rah” (The Clear Law), acommentary onthe Shulhan 
Rausnitz, Moravia, and in 1673 of Krotoschin, where | 'Aruk, Orah Hayyim (Wilmersdorf, 1717). "This 
for sixteen years and until his death he occupied the | work contains, mainly, solutions of questions on 
double position of rabbi and parnass of the district Which the Аплкохім had widely divergent opinions. 
of Posen, In Krotoschin he established a yeshibah, BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stelnsehneider, Cat. Bodl. Nos. 6750, 7190; 
which soon became known throu ghout Poland, aug АЕ аЬ 15 PS E 
to which he devoted much of his time and energy Gemeinde Halberstadt, p. 53. 
(Eliakim ben Meir, “Responsa,” § 61). Ilis son 
Moses was parnas of the district of Posen, one of 


L. G. A. R. 
the leaders of the Synod of Great Poland, and presi- AUERBACH, SAMUEL B. D AVID 
dent of the Assembly of Kobylin in 1733. The fol. 


TEBELE: A cabalistic commentatoron the Bible; 
lowing pedigree exhibits the relationship of this | flour ished in the seventeenth century. His father, 
branch of the Auerbach family: David, died as a martyr during the persecution of 
the Jewsin Poland, and he himself narrow] y escaped 

ш 99 e a similar fate, first at Lublin. Oct. 16, 1655, and then 

at Reisen, near Lissa, Auerbach was the author or 


Judah Loeb Daughter m. Meshullam 


1 a work entitled * Hesed Shemo El” (Mercy, Its Name 

ы ты A UERURER Is God, the letters of *Shemo El" corresponding 
* with those of “Samuel,” the author's name)  'This 

Daughter m. Menahem Mendel Benjamin Leb | work, published at Amsterdam in 1699, contains 
pasa. DUSSRR (Wolf) Midrashic and cabalistic explanations of Genesis, of 

Sanl ben (d. 1606) no value whatever. However, of considerable value 


Ezekiel to the historian, as records of an eye-witness, are the 
numerous scattered references to the persecution of 
the Jews of Poland during the years 1648 and 1055. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gurland, Le-Korot ha-Gezerot, v. 75: Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodl, col. 2109; Zunz, Lite raturgesch. 439. 


K. ` L.G. 


AUERBACH, SIMEON. See AUERBACH 
FAMILY. | 

AUERBACH, SIMON (ZE'EB) WOLF В. 
DAVID TEBELE: Talmudist and rabbi of sev- 
eral large communities; born at Posen about 1550; 
died Nov. 12, 1681, at Prague. His father was either 
rabbi or, at least, an eminent ‘Talmudic authority 
in Posen; and his father-in-law was Solomon b. Jehiel 
Luria, whom he succeeded, after the latter's death, 
Hon un E кш! in the rabbinate of Lublin (1578-84). Before this, 

Tat Kap» passim, Cracow, 1883; I. Elsenstadt-S. Wiener, however, he had officiated as rabbi of the communi- 
a ТИЕШ ee ela с. H. R. ties of Turbin and Lubomil, Poland. At Lublin he 


had a bitter quarrel with the celebrated Talmudist 
AUERBACH, MESHULLAM SOLOMON. of that town, Meir b. Gedaliah (Maharam). The 
See AUERBACH, MENAHEM MENDEL, and AUERBACH 


latter apparently had at this time no ofticial appoint- 
Fairy. 


ment at Lublin, but was the leader of one of the 

AUERBACH, PEREZ B. MENAHEM NA- largest yeshibot; and by virtue of his great Tal- 

HUE: Polish Talmudist; flourished in the first half тийс nuthority, he had it in his power to make it 
of the cighteenth century. He was the author of 


5 very unpleasant for the rabbi of his community. 
N , Petr Halakah ” (Ornament of the Hala- Although the two men had been friends before 
kal), Zolkiev, 1788, which contains novelle to the 


Auerbach entered upon his office (compare MaHa- 
Talmud, to the commentaries on the Talmud, and 


: : Кат, Responsum No. 27), this relation was dis- 
to Maimonides’ Yad ha-Hazakah. The section in 


А : { turbed when Auerbach, as rabbi of the community, 
the treatise Pesahim (14а, 21a), known as the “section became the superior of MaHaRam. In addition 
of R. Hanina, the chief priest,” is treated in a par- there was an ancient feud between Luria and Maha- 
ticularly exhaustive manner, 


ram's father, which passed over to their sons, 
BIBLIOGRAPRY : азу Т ha-Sefarim, p. 455; Zedner, 
. p. 


| | | 
Daughter m. Moses Miriam ni. Moses Isaac ha-Levi, 
rabbi of Zlotow 


Menahem Mendel, | 
rabbi of Krotoschin (1732). 


Auerbach was the author of “*Ateret Zckenim ” 
(The Crown of Old Men; compare Prov. xvii. 6), a 
commentary on Orah Hayyim, a division of the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, printed at Dyhernfurth, 1720, and repub- 
lished in most editions of that work. IIe also left in 
manuscript "*Akeret ha-Bayit " (The Barren One of 
the House; compare Ps. cxiii. 9), a commentary on 
another division of the Shulhan 'Aruk; namely, 
Hoshen Mishpat. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kanfmann, Die Letzte Vertreibung der Juden 
aux Wien, pp. 172 et seq., Vienna, 1889: H. N. Dembitzer, 


; Auerbach left Lublin, in order to accept the rab- 
ru чоннын L. G binate of Przemysl, retiring after a few years to 


Posen, as he had private means. In 1691 he was 
AUERBACH, PHINEAS BEN SIMON 


appointed chief rabbi of his native place. 
WOLF: Rabbi and Talmudist; lived at the end of Auerbach's great reputation is.evident from the 
II.—20 ! | 
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fact that the community of Posen set aside in his 
favor the statutory law under which no native of the 
city could beappointed chief rabbi. In Posen, also, 
Auerbach's position was not entirely pleasant; for, 
while he was chief rabbi, Benjamin of Morawezyk 
was the “rosh yeshibah ” (head of the college), and 
difficulties frequently arose between the two. Hence 
Auerbach, who had refused a call to Vienna us rabbi 
in 1628, accepted that position in the following year. 
He did not stay there long, however, being appointed 
chief rabbi of Prague, and district rabbi of Bohemia. 
While in office at Prague he had a quarrel with his 
predecessor, Lippmann Heller, who had been re- 
moved from office by the government. | 

Auerbach wrote several works, none of which 
has been preserved, nor are any of the names of his 
many pupils known. According to the testimony 
of his cóntemporaries, Aucrbach was not only a 
renowned Talmudist, as is evidenced by the posi- 
tions he held in the largest community of Poland 
and of Austria, but a man of inflexible and fearless 
character, as his controversies with many of his col- 
leagues have demonstrated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bloch, Simon Wolf Aucrbach, Qherrabhiner 
von Grosxspolen, in Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an David 
Kaufmann, Breslau, 1900; Lewinstein, in Ha-Goren, і. 41-43 
(many of whose statements are inaccurate: e. ,., there was in 
Amsterdam no Solomon Aboab, who is alleged to have been 
the umpire in a controversy between Auerbach and Maharam); 
Lieben, Gal-Ed, pp. 75,16 (epitaph), German part, р. 62; Nis- 
senbaum, Le-Korot ha-Yehudim he Lublin, pp. 23, 24, Lub- 
Ип, 1899 (see also the remarks therein of Harkavy, Buber, and 
Lewinstein ; it is doubtful whether the period given by Nissen- 
baum for Auerbach's activity at Lublin is correct), 


K L. G. 


AUERBACH, SOLOMON HEYMANN: He- 
brew scholar; born at Posen at the end of the eight- 
eenth century; died there in 1836. He translated 
Habakkuk into German with explanatory notes 
(Breslau, 1821). He also collaborated in the trans- 
lation of the Bible undertaken by Zunz, for which he 
furnished the translation of Ecclesiastes, on which 
book he wrote also a Hebrew commentary (Breslau, 
1837). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Stelnschnelder, Cat. Bodl. col. 763; Winter 
and Wünsche, Jüdische Literatur, ill. 745. 
І BR. 
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is one of the oldest 
Jewish communities in 
Germany. Tlie first doc- 
umentary mention of tlie 
city is in 1259; but indi- 
vidual Jews of Augsburg 
are spoken of earlier. 
Of the six houses belong- 
ing to the church-chap- 
ter, and mortgaged in 
1209 by Bishop Hart- 
maun of Augsburg, one 
is described as “a Jew- 
ish house.” 

In 1276 the congregation possessed a synagogue 
and a cemetery. The chief occupation of the Jews 
of Augsburg was money-lending; trade in meat and 
wine was also permitted with certain limitations. 
In 1816 the Jews of Augsburg must have been afflu- 
ent, for the city of Munich mortgaged its revenues 


AUGSBURG: Capital of the districts of Swabia 
UU Neuburg, Bavaria. According to tradition, it 


Seal of the Jews of Augsburg, 1298. 
(From °“ Literaturblatt des Orlenta,?") 


to them for six years. Thirteen years later the Jews 
(that is, the revenues from them) were pledged by 
the emperor to the counts of Oct- 


Affluence (ingen, and by the latter to the family 
of Jews. of Hoheneck. In 1361 the council of 


Augsburg acquired possession of them. 

The city owed large sums to the Jews, and to liqui- 
date them instituted, in 1341, forced loans from the 
citizens. "The bishop's debts to the Jews were can- 
celed in part by Charles IV. When the Black Death 
raged in 1348, and the Jews in Augsburg were mas- 
sacred, the emperor pardoned the burghers for the 
crime. In 1319 the bishop again received Jews into 
the city, but six years later transferred to the city 
council both the duty of protecting them and the priv- 
ilege of taxing them. The emperor demanded 10,000 
gulden (1 gulden = 414 cents) from the Jews of Augs- 
burg in 1373; and the council vainly sought to pro- 
tect them from this amercement. In 1384 they had 
to pay to the council 22,000 gulden; and in 1385 King 
Wenzel canceled all debts owing tothe Jews. King 
Sigismund, in 1429, pledged them to Count von Pap- 
penheim, to whom they had to pay 200 gulden yearly. 
The council bought back this right from Pappen- 
heim in 1439. A year later 300 Jews were expelled 
from the city, and the gravestones in their cemetery 
were used in the construction of a city hall. In 1456 
Frederick IIT. demanded that the city deliver to him 
"all his privileges”; he was appeased by the pay- 
ment of 13,000 gulden, for which the city retained 
the right toadmit orto expel Jews. From that time 
no Jews were permitted to dwell in Augsburg. In 
1540 the council decided that Jews might stay no 
Jonger than a day anda night in the town; and they 
had to pay the officer who accompanied them during 
their stay one “sechser” for the service. In 1601 it 
was forbidden to borrow money of Jews. 

During the Thirty Years’ war some Jews came 
to Augsburg. These were officially plundered, from 
time to time under threat of being expelled; in 1649 
they were again driven out; and in 1680 the former 
edicts of expulsion were revived and intensified. 
While the War of the Spanish Succession raged, a 

few Jewsagain ventured into the city; 


The Jews and in 1704 there were 62 families res- 


Persecuted. ident there. In 1718 even their tem- 
porary sojourn was again forbidden. 
From 1741 to1745, Jews were again permitted to 
dwell in Augsburg on account of the War of the 
Austrian Succession. In 1742 they were 36 fam- 
ilies; but they were driven out again in 1745. The 
council made an agreement with the Jews of the | 
surrounding villages in 1751 to the effect that for the 
yearly payment of 1,100 gulden they might have 
free admission to the city for trading-purposes. In 
the years following, the council endeavored to re- 
strict their commercial undertakings; but in 1791 . 
edicts were issued, protecting the Jews against ill- 
treatment and pillage. They were again in the city 
during the French war of 1796, 
Of interest is the medieval seal of the congregation, 
With its inscription, partly in Latin and partly in 
Hebrew, surrounding a two-headed eagle, and with 


ents,” 1842, col. 78). In “Monatsschrift,” 1861, (p. 
280) mention is made of a “Jewish congregational 


а conical hat above all (“Literaturblatt des .Qri——7 


- merene e- 
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dance-house? in Augsburg (1290). Numerous He- 
brew books, distinguished for their beautiful. 
typography, were printed there be- 


Ancient tween the years 1514 and 1543. 
Congrega- Of the various rabbis of the congre- 
tional gation of Augsburg mention must be 
Dance- made of the venerable Senior, who in 
Eouse, 1348, an elghty-four-year-old sage, was 


assassinated while poring over his 
books. Elijah of Augsburg wrote a commentary 
upon Moses of Coucy's “Sefer Mizwot Gadal” 
(Semag), Which exists in manuscript in the Vatican 
library; Jacob Weil, son ef Judah, one of the most 
distinguished rabbis in German yin the fifteenth cen- 
turv, was alsoof Au gsburg. The cemetery adjacent. 
to the town served as the burial-place for five com- 
munities of Swabia. The new congregation has been 
in existence since 1861. In 1862 Dr. Hirschfeld was 
appointed rabbi; and he was succeeded by Hein- 
rich Gross. The congregation now (1900) numbers 
1,156 members. 

Hebrew typography is соста! with the study of 
the Hebrew language in Germany. In 1514 Erhard 
Ocglin printed the Decalogue and several parts of 

the New Testament in Boeschenstein's 

Early FElementale Introductorium in He- 
Hebrew bras Literas," which is embellished 
Printing. with an elaborate border, falsely as- 


cribed to Hans Holbein. Actual print- 
ing in Hebrew was practised by the traveling printer 
Hayyim Schwarz, who in 1533 completed the Me- 
gillot and Rashi's Commentary on the Pentateuch as 


the first printed production in Augsburg. On Jan. 


19, 1524, the Passover Haggadah was completed ; 
and in the same year there was published at Augs- 
burg hy an anonymous author a guide to correspond- 
ence which became very popular during the seven- 
teenth century. Previous to 1536 there successively 
appeared a daily prayer-book (4 tefillah”), a festival 
prayer-book (“mahzor”), and a penitential prayer. 
book (7 selibot “), all accordin g to the German ritual, 

With his son Isaac and his son-in-law Josef b. 

Yakar, Schwarz in 1510 published the “Turim” of 

Jacob b. Asher, and Abkat Rokel v (The Merchant's 

Spicebox), a work ascribed to one Makir. These 

wcre followed by the Book of Kings (1543), and the 

Book of Samuel (1544), both in Judwo-German rime. 

Allof these typographical productions are exceed- 

ingly beautiful, and may beclassed amon g the rarest 

Specimens of the printer'sart. In 1544 l'auius Emil- 

jus, later professor at In golstadt, edited at Au gsburg 

a Judwo-German Pentateuch. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Stobbe, Die J uden in Deutschland Während 
des Mittelalters, Brunswick, 1860; idem, Gesch. der Juden 
iV der Rcichsstadt Angsburg, Augsburg, 188: Salfeld, 
Martyrologium. dex N lirnberger Memorbuches p. 244: 
Dic Augsburger Juden ín Mittelalter, in Ixraeli ‚ 1873, 
Nos. &12; and the literature collected by Burkhardt and 
"or. in Zeit. für Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, iit, 
109, 110; Stelnschneider, Zeitschrift für die Gesch. der Ju- 


den in Deutschland, pp. 282-28; : idem, Cat. Bodl. col. 1395; 
Ersch and Gruber, Encykloyldie| 8 2, xxviii, 49, 
А. F. 


8.—7. 

AUGURY: Originally, prophesying by the flight 
of birds; but later the term was applied to all forms 
of foretelling (augur = aci-gur, o, ao ral, 6te.), 

Augury was first systematized by the Chaldeans. 
The Greeks were addicted to it; and among the 


Auerbach 
Augury 


— — — 


Romans no important action of State was under- 
taken without the advice of the augurs. In fact, the 
belief in angury has existed at all times, among the 
uncivilized as well as the must civilized nations, to 
the present day, the wish to know the future con- 
tinually giving rise to some art of pecring into it. 
The various species of Au gury, however, depend 
on the conditions of external nature, race peculiari- 
tics, and historical influences, The future was fore- 
told by the aspect of the heavens (ASTROLOGY); by 
dreams, lots, oracles, and such things; 
orspirits were invoked (N ECROMANCY), 
and the TERAPHIM and URIM ayn 
THUMMIM were questioned. As these 
forms of prognostication, as well as the pagan 
method, Divination, are treated under their several 
headings, this article will be devoted to Augury in 
the strict sense of the word, including, however, all 
predictions dependent on chance happenings. All 
signs and intimations coming under the concepts 
" nihush " (whisper) and “siman” (omen) belong to 
Jewish Augury, the history of which may be divided 
into Biblical, Talmudic, and medieval periods. 
In Bible Times: The observation of the flight 
of birds for the purpose of prophesying, or as a 
prognostication, is not expressly mentioned in Ше. 
Bible. That it was not unknown, however, is shown 


in Eccl. x. 20, “fora bird of the air shall carry the 
voicc, and that which hath wings shall 


Flight of tell tue matter. This knowledge may 
Birds. also be assumed in view of the fact 
that among the Arabs the raven was a 

bird of omen. The Greek version several ti mes trans- 
lates “nahash” by olo»óg; but this word, like the 
Latin *augurium," means any kind of prognostica- 
tion, and not merely that by the Hight or the cry of 
birds. It isneverthcless a curious fact that tradition 
also originally applied the prognostication designated 
by nahush to the omens derived from animals. Jo- 
seph practised hydromancy. He divined (nahash) the 
future by pouring water into a cup, throwing little 
pieces of gold or jewels into the fluid, observing the 
figures that were formed, and predictin g accordingly 
(Gen. xliv. 5, according to Dillman's commentary). 
Laban found out in a similar way (nahash) that God 
blessed him on account of Jacob (Gen. xxx. 97). 
King Manasseh also practised this species of divina- 
tion (II Kings xxi. 6; II Chron. xxxiii. 6). Another 
method consisted in observing the signs from staves 
planted upright or flung on the ground (* Cyril of 
Alex." in Winer, *B. R." ii. 678), a 


Kinds of 
Augury. 


Hydro- method that is not identical with the 
mancy; arrow oracle (Hosea iv. 12; perhaps 
Rhabdo- Ezek. viii, 17; compare Num. xvii. 
mancy, 16 ef sg.) Ezekiel (xxi. 26 [A. V. 
and Bel- 21]) speaks of the arrow oracle of the 
omancy. king of Babylon; but the prophet 


Elisha also directs the. Israelite king 
Joash to shoot two arrows through the window in 
order to find out whether Joash will vanquish the 
Aramaic king (II Kings xiii. 14-19). : 

Accidental occurrences (4yvya) are of great impor- 

tance in divination, and may be taken as omens (o7- 
He = “siman ”). Eliezer, Abraham's servant, said: 
"I stand at the well. . . and the damsel to whom 
I shall say, Let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, that I 


‚ Augury 
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may drink; and she shall say, Drink, and I will give 
thy camels drink also, let the same be the wife ap- 
pointed by God for Isaac ” (Gen. xxiv. 
Omens, 12-19). Jonathan, when he is about to 
Accidental attack the Philistines, says: “Behold, 
and Others. we will pass over unto these men, aud 
we will discover ourselves unto them. 
If they say thus unto us, Tarry until we come to 
you; then we will stand still in our place, and will 
not go up unto them. But if they say thus, Come 
up unto us; then we will go up: for the Lord hath 
delivered them into our hand; and this shall be a 
sign unto us” (I Sam. xiv. 8-11). The prophet 
Isaiah even gives to the pious king Hezekiah a sign, 
as an indication that he will get well (II Kings xx. 
9) The Lord commands Gideon to choose those 
warriors who lap the water with their-tongues like 
a dog. but to reject those who get down on their 
knees to drink (Judges vii. 5). The diviners adviscd 
the Philistines to send back the Ark of the Lord in 
order that the deaths among them might cease: 

* Now therefore make a new cart, and take two milcn kine, 
on which there hath come no yoke, and tie the kine to the cart, 
and bring their calves home from them. And take the ark of 
the Lord, and lay it upon the cart ; and put the jewels of gold, 
which ye return him for а trespass offering. in a coffer by the 
side thereof; and send it away, that it may 50. Апо see, 27 


it goeth up by the way of his own coast to Beth-shemesh, then 


he hath done us this great evil: but if not, then we shall know 
that it is net his hand that smote us; It was a chance that hap- 
pened to us And the kine took the straight way to the way 


of Beth-shemesh, and Went along the highway, lowing as they 
went, and turned not aside to the right hand or to the left“ 
(1 Sam. vi. 7-12). | 

King David listens to a sound in the tops of the 
trees when heasks God whether he shall goagainst the 
Philistines (II Sam. v. 24), a fact that reminds us of 
ov2ouavceía and “sihat dekalin ” (compare below: also 
“elon me‘onenim,” Judges ix. 87; and Baudissin, 
“ Studien zur Vergleichenden Semitischen Religions- 
gesch.” ii. 194, note 4). The incident of Balaam, who 
attempted prognostication on a hill, refers perhaps 
to some divination of this kind, since he too uses 
the characteristic word “nahash” (Num. xxiii. 28). 
It is highly improbable that the Hebrews prognos- 
ticated from the drifting of the clouds, as has been 
assumed from {J (derived from үзу, cloud); nor 
was any attention paid to the lightning flash, which 
belonged to Augury among the Romans. 

The Law strictly and repeatedly forbade all Au- 
gury (Lev. xix. 26; Deut. xviii. 10, etc.). The inter- 
pretation of signs, however, as in the case of Eliezer 
and Jonathan, wheie nothing was done in the way 
of conjuration, was not considered to be Augury. 
he Talmudic Period: Augury is more fre- 
quently referred to in post-Biblical times, but it 
would be rash to assume therefore that it was more 
widely practised? As among the classical peoples 
of antiquity and among the Germans to-day, the arts 
of Augury proved effective only with the person 
who believed in them, and only such a person was 
injured by them (Yer. Shab. 8d; Bab. Ned. 32a; L. 
Blau, * Das Altjüdische Zauberwesen," p. 77, note 4). 
The prohibition in Lev. xix. 26 (“ТЛ Nb, “neither 
shall ye use enchantment”) is referred by Sifra on 
that passage (ed. Weiss, p. 90) todivination by means 
of weasels, fowls, and stars, meaning the omens found 
in the flight and cries of birds and in similar signs; 


while Sifre, Deut. 171 takes it in a still more general 
sense, saying: ^ Who is a menahesh [enchanter]? He, 
for instance, who says: * Му bread fell out of my 
mouth’; or * My staff out of my hand’; or “A snake 
crept to my right'; “А fox ran to my left and his 
tail crossed my path’; furthermore, he who says: 
‘Do not begin anything to-day, because it is the new 
moon’; or ‘It is Friday’; or It is the Sabbath eve- 
ning.“ Inthe parallel passage, Sanh. 655, other evil 
omens are added; namely, if a man’s son calls after 
him; if a raven croaks at him, or a deer gets in his 
way; and more explicitly, if one avoids being the 
first to pay the tax. 

The belief in animal omens was widely spread 
among the Babylonians, who also divined by the 
behavior of fish, as was well known (Lenormant, 
“Die Magie und Wahrsagerei der Chaldier,” p. 473; 
Blau, Le. рр. 45 et sg. ; Pauly-Wissowa, * Real-En- 
cy klopüdie der Classischen Alterthuniswissenschaft," 
iv. 1897, ix8vouavréi). Snake and cloud omens were 
also known (Levy, “Chal. Wörterb.“ ii. 1025). 

Augury proper was known among ihe Jews, but 
was considered as a foreign Roman or Arabic art. 
Josephus narrates (^ Ant." xviii. 6, $ 7; xix. 8, & 2) 
thata bird (an owl) alighted on the tree against which 

Agrippa was leaning while a prisoner 
Flightand at Home; whereupon a fellow pris- 
Cries oner, à German, prophesied that he 


of Birds. would become king, but that if the 
bird appeared a second time, it would 


mean he would die. The third of the Siby Hine Books 
(line 224) says about the Jews: “They do not con- 
sider the omens of flight as observed by the augur- 
ers.” In the account of the martyrdom of Isaiah 
(^ Ascensio Jesaiw,” ii, 5) it is stated that in the time 
of King Manasseh not only magic and other crimes 
increased, but also Augury by the flight of birds, 
which is denoted by “we-nihesh ” (II Kings xxi. 6). 
According to the Aristeas Letter ($8 165 et seq.), the 
weasel is the symbol of the informer. This appar- 
ently has some connection with the auspicium. 
Augury and astrology are “the wisdom of the 
East," mentioned in I Kings v. 10 (Pesik. 335, DYTT 
"03 аша ы)! nim. By the “bird of the air” 
(Eccl. x. 20) is meant the raven, in Augury, says a 
Palestinian teacher of the Talmud of the third cen- 
tury (Lev. R. xxxii. 2; compare ‘Aruk, s.v. i] WD 
p n nona anya; Blau, l.c. p. 48, note 2). The 
Arabic expression itself, as well as the mention of 
the raven, the bird of omen of the Arabs, proves 
that Arabic Augury is here referred to. When Rab 
‘Tlish was in prison a man who understood the lan- 
guage of the birds interpreted to him the cry ofa 
raven as meaning “‘Ilish” (flee!) “‘Hish” (flee !). 
Rab paying no attention—the raven being prover- 
bially а liar—a dove addressed him, and when her 
cry was interpreted in the same way, he obeyed the 
warning and escaped, since the dove means Israel; 
that is, the dove is Israel's bird of omen (Git. 45a, 
bottom). The place where the flight of birds was 
observed is also mentioned (Nd ; Targ. Yer. to 
Num. xxxi. 10; compare Sifre on the passage, and 
Levy, Lc. ii. 157a). With one exception the doves 
of Herod cried Kip, Kipze (lord, lord); and when 
this one was taken to task by the others, she cried 
xeipie; that is, “Herod was a slave "—whereupon she 
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-was killed by the followers of Herod. R. Kahana 
understood this conversation (Hul. 1395; ‘Aruk, s.v. 
зр: Levy. Le. ji. 824). 

The Romans also understood the language of the 
birds (Pauly-Wissowa, L. c. i., Ixxvii. 51; Ixxxvi. 29). 
Judah does not dare, even in a whisper, to advise 
the emperor Antoninus to proceed against the nobles 

of Rome; for the birds carry the voice onward (Ab. 
Zarah 105; compare Lenormant, Le. p. 451). God 


the first three hours; thatis the time when the comb 


of the cock turns white, or when not a single red 


stripe is to be found in his comb, and he stands on 
one leg. R. Jeshua ben Levi, who wanted to seize 
this moment to curse a heretic who had offended 
‘him, tied a cock and watched him intently, and in 
doing so he involuntarily fell asleep (Ber. Ta; ‘Ab. 
Zarah 45; Sanh, 1053). 

The Babylonians divined also by flies (Lenormant, 
Lc. p. 442). In this connection arose perhaps the 
saving that no flv alighted on the table of the prophet 
Elisha (see BEELZEnUR). The language of trees, 
which the ancient peoples, especially the Babylo- 
nians, are said to have understood, was probably 
known to the Babylonian Jews as early as the eighth 
century (Biau, бе. p. 47; Knistern des Lorbeers 
Glückbringend," in P :ly-Wissowa, le. i. 66, note 
24. "Thus Abraham learned from the sighing of the 
tamarisk-tree that his end was nigh (sce ABRAHAM, 
TESTAMENT OF). Lev. xix. 26, WYN Nb is trans- 
lated by the Septuagint xzdoviZrofat ; f. e., to divine 
by sounds and noises (compare Grünbaum, in *Z. D. 
M. G.” xxxi. 253 et Kg.). 

To interrogute Chaldeans: (Pes.1135, etc.) or to 
practise divination in general is not permitted. Не 
who abstains from so doing is admitted into a section 
of the heavens which even the ministering angels 
may not enter (Ned. 324). But since desire often out- 
balances precept,a fundamental difference was made 
hy setting up the rule: “There is no such thing as 
divination, but there are prognostications v (МУ 
‘DYN, MD d tn). Yer. Shab. 8с; Bacher, “Ag. 
Pal. Amor.” ii, 25, note 5). The Romans also distin- 
guished between greater and lesser divinations, call- 
ing the latter signs (eyucia, “signa,” 12D ; see Deren- 
bourg-Saglio, “ Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques 
et Romaines," ii. 2935, bottom). Such. for instance, 
are {һе signs of Eliezer (Gen. xxiv.), of Jonathan 
(I Sam. xiv.), and also Gen. xxxviii. 11, and xlii. 36: 
the last-named also leading to the conclusion that 
every sign had to be repeated three 
times. In consequence of this distine- 
tion even the most eminent amoraim 
made use of certain signs. Rab looked 
upon it asa favorable omen if the ship that ferried 
him came to meet him, but as a bad omen if it was 
not ready. Samuel opened his Bible for a chance 
intimation, Johanan made a boy recite a Bible verse 
with the same purpose. When in passing a school 
he heard a boy say “Samuel has died” (I Sam. xxv. 
1), he took it as an omen and did not visit the amora 
of that name as he had intended to do. The expres- 
sion “a house, a wife, and a child give signs” must 
mean that signs may be taken from them, Rashi to 
the contrary notwithstandin g (Yer. Shab. Sc, bottom; 
Hul. 955; Gen. R. Ixxxv. 5, commentaries). 


 Prognosti- 
cations. 


Boys were often used by diviners to peer into the 
future, being for that purpose bewitched by magie 
formulas (Pauly-Wissowa, Lc. iv. 1399). The Tal- 
mud says, curiously enough (D. B. 195, where two 
cases are cited): “Since the destruction of the Tem- 
ple, prophecy has been given into the hands of the 
insane and of children." The Jewish view is not 
far removed from the Greco-Roman one; namely, 
that the insane were possessed by demons, Bewitch- 
ment was strictly forbidden, as was generally the 
interrogation of demons, except by means of oil or 
eggs, to find a lost article; but “the princes of oil and 
of eggs lie? (Sanh. 101a; compare DEMONOLOGY and 
DIVINATION). This view of R. Johanan (died 279) 
explains that he often sought advice from boys with 
the formula, Tell me thy verse!” meaning the verse 
which the boy had just learned, or which came into 
his mind at that moment (Hag. 150; Meg. 285; Git. 
574, 68, etc. ; Horowitz, "Sammlung Kleiner Mid- 
rashim," p. 69, “mah pasukekem"). The same 
teacher of the Talmud says that if any one happens 
to remember a verse of the Bible early in the morn- 
ing, it is a prophecy in miniature (Ber. 575), Ше pro- 
phetic element being in such cases the accidental. 
He looked upon a voice which he heard accidentally 
behind him as being a divination, and followed it; 
for it is written (Isa. xxx. 21), “Thine ears shall 
hear a word behind thee, saying, This is the way, 
walk ye in it." But, says the Talmud, the voice 
must be an unusual one, such as a man’s voice in 
a city, or a woman's voice in a descrt (Yer. Shab. 
8c; Bab. Meg. 324). Other teachers of the Talmud 
also paid attention to this kind of voice, which was 
called Bar Kor. Two persons intending to visit a 
sick teacher said, “We will be guided by the Bat 
Kol,” whereupon they heard one woman say to an- 
other, “The light has gone out.” .Then they said, 
“It shall not go out, and may the light of Israel 
never be extinguished ” (b.). As among other peo- 
ples, the Jews also considered the last words of the 
dying as divinations. Thus Eliezer ben Hyrkanus 
and Samucl ha-Katan prophesied the martyrdom 
of several scholars (Sanh. 68a and 11a; Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, l.c. i. 92, note 11). | . 

Some other omens must be mentioned, called 
“siman,” although nor àll strictly belonging to the 
subject in hand. It is a bad sign for any person to 
make a mistake in his prayers, but a good sign to 
know them fluently (Mishnah Ber. v., 
end; compare Talmud 345, bottom, 
and 245, top). It is a bad sign for the 
remuinder of the year if it rains after 
Nisan or at the Sukkot festival; or if. the wine does 
not turn out well; orif the Feast of Weeks fall on 
the fifth of the month. Tf there is fine weather on 
the day of that feast it is a good степ for the world 
Olishnah Ta'anit 12a, 2a; Ab. R. N-i. 4; Tosef., 
‘Ar. i. 9; see Ab. R. N. ii. 33 and Sifre i. 112, and in 
general Levy, " Neuhebr. Worterb.” and Krauss, 
„Griechische und Lateinische Lehnwörter.“ under 
the word рхо). It is a good sign for sick people to 
sneeze (Blau, фе. p. 168; Tylor, Le. i. 98-100, Ger- 
man ed.). Generally much attention was paid to 
omens ($ NNSD Жур, an omen із а thing to be 
considered). In order to find out if one will live the 
year through, one must take a candle during the ten 
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days between New-year and the Day of Atonement, 
and light it ina house where there is no draft; if the 
candle burn to the socket, that one will live the year 
through. In order to know if some matter of busi- 
ness will succeed, one must feed a hen; if she grow 
fat and plump, the matter in hand will succeed. In 
order to know if one will return home from a jour- 
nev, one must go into a dark room, and if one sce 
there the “shadow of the shadow,” one will return. 
The Talmud discourages, however, recourse to these 
oracles given by R. Ami, as à. person becomes low- 
spirited if they are unfavorable (Ker. 55, bottom: 
‘Hor. 120). The first form of Augury reminds of 
pyromancy; the second, of the feeding of chickens 
(the “tripudium ” of the Romans). 

rn the Middle Ages: It may be said in general 
that the philosophers were averse to Augury, as 
well as to any other form of superstition. "This is 
true especially of Maimonides, who, although bound 
by the Talmudic tradition, was not inclined to make 
any concessions on this point (НІК. ‘Ab. Zarah xi. 
4, 5). The Talnudists, again, for whom the Tal- 
mud was the decisive authority, could not accept 
all the utterances and stories found therein. IIence 
a curious diserepancy between theory and practise 
arose, as indeed is found in the "Tahusuditself. While, 
on the one hand, everything that atall suggests idol- 
atry is strictly forbidden, much, on the other haud, 
is permitted, or practised in spite of the interdiction, 
probably in consequence of overwhelning popular 
opinion (sce Tur and Shulhan ‘Arik, Yoreh De'ah. 
178-179, together with the commentaries). Expressly 
heathenish practises, however, were mercilessly con- 
demned. The mystics readily accepted all such be- 
liefs, since all superstitious practises coincided with 
their views of the world. Moreover, a part of the 
people could never wean itself from these views. 

As Güdemanmn has shown in his“ Gesch. der Cul- 
tur der Juden in Frankreich und Deutschland,” the 
Jewsof Europe were greatly influenced by the super- 
stitions of the peoples iu the midst of whom they 
were living. A few examples only may here be 
given. Judah the Pious (died 1216 at Regensburg). 
who was highly venerated by his contemporaries, 
and especially during the thirteenth century, gives 
in his “Book of the Pious” a mass of superstitions. 
He condemns on the whole the "interpretation of 
signs, which to-day is so much practised in Israel," 

and declares that the choosing of a day 

Germany  (forinstance, starting children in their 
and France. schooling only on the new moon) is 

idolatry. He admits, however, that 
there are certain reliable signs, of which he would 
rather not speak in order not to lead others into 
superstition. Thus the itching of the foot indicates 
that one will go to ап unknown place; of the ears, 
that one will hear something new; of the eye, that 
one will see or read something new; of the hand, 
that one will receive money (Güdemann, l.c. i. 200 et 
seq., $$ 59 and 162). This superstition is ‘so firmly 
rooted as to be given credence to-day. Any one who, 
during the night or the day, sees his own shadow or 
form with closed mouth and eyes will die soon (Le. 
& 547). 
R. Moses of Coucy (about 1250) explains DDP 


D'DDp (Deut. xviii. 10) to be a form ot divination 
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still practised in Slavonia at his time. Slivers of 
wood, from which the bark had been removed on 
one side, were thrown into the air, and according as 
they fell on the pécled or on the barked side. the 
omen was favorable or unfavorable. Flames leaping 
upon the hearth indicated that a guest was coming. 
Cup and nail divination was practised. Children 
were made to look into glasses filled with water, into 
crystals, ete., while invoking a demon, the pictures 
they saw being then interpreted. For nail divina- 
tion the children looked upon the finger-nail (Güde- 
mann, l.e. $$ 82 and 208, note 1). Asher ben Jchiel 
thought it permissible to find out a thief by means 
of divination (Yorch De‘ah, 179), a proceeding that 
elsewhere is described in detail (Grdemann, Le. 
¢ 208, note 1). In France and Germany in the thir- 
teenth century the future was foretold by means of 
the “name of interpretation“ (“shem ha-meforash 7), 
a species of the name of God, to the astonishment of 
the Spaniard Nahmanides (/.¢. S 222). 

The book “Nishmat Hayyim,” by Manassch ben 
Isracl, a celebrated Dutch rabbi, is a mine of infor- 
mation respecting all kinds of superstition. Al- 
though a highly educated :man, well versed in the 


negotiations with Cromwell reganding 
„ Nishmat the return of the Jews to England, the 
Hayyim." author believed. in every superstition. 
In the nineteenth chapter of the third 
treatise of his book he rejects theopinion of Maimon- 
ides, who declared all the black arts to be lies and 
deceptions, and refers for ‘the veracity of rhabdo- 
mancy even to the Chinese and the wild Africans. 
He knows the kinds of divination mentioned above, 
and speaks also of chiromancy and others. . 
The cabalistic works, to which Manassch's book be- 
longs, include of course also other directions for fore- 
telling the future, a practise that obtains even to-day 
among the uneducated and among persons given to 
mysticism. In Baden, Germany, coins and beans are 
used, the diviner prognosticating according to their 
position and the stamp on the coins. An earlier form 
of divination, for finding a drowned person, was to 
let a wooden bowl float on the water. Wherever it 
stopped, the corpse lay on ihe bottom (Grünwald, 
«^ Mitteilungen," i. 111). On pagan methods of prog- 
nostication (car ££oxZv), see DIVINATION. 
۶ 
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K. ; L. B. 


AUGUSTA: The capital of Richmond county, 
Georgia, received its first Jewish settlers about 1825, 
when а Mr. Florence arrived with his wife. About 
a year later, Isaac and Jacob Moise and Isaac Hen- 
dricks and bis wife came there from Charleston; their 
number was added to by others from the same place, 
and subsequent to 1844 Jews from Germany began 
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to find their way to Augusta (Markens, * The He- 
brews in America." p. 113). It has a congregation, 
Children of Israel, organized in 1850. The relig- 
jous services were originally held in a hall, where 
the Sunday-school children also received their in- 
struction. 
who held that position from 1860 to 1865. During 
the Civil war many Israclites from Charleston came 
to Augusta, thus considerably increasing the mem- 
bers of the congregation. During that time a ceme- 
tery was acquired and a benevolent society formed. 
Henry 8. Jacobs was called to New Orleans, and 
was succeeded by Rev, Fisher-Fux, 1869. Rev. A, 


` Blum was called to the pulpit, and he succeeded in 
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Synagogue at Augusta, Ga. 
(From 3 photozraph.) 


getting a permanent building. Until then the serv- 
ices were strictly orthodox, a mixture of the Por- 
tugucse and Ashkenazic rites. In the fall of 1870 the 
Synagogue was completed and dedicated by its min- 
Ister. Family pews were introduced, an organ and 
mixed choir took the place of the old chanting, the 
Jastrow prayer-book was adopted, and the Sun- 
day-school placed on a modern footing. Rev. Lev- 
11500 was minister, 1871-76; E. S. Levy, 1876-86; 
Lco Reich, 1886-87. In 1887 A. Blum was recalled, 
but remained only one year. J. H. M. Chumaceiro 
Was minister from 1888-04; the present rabbi is J. 
Feuerlicht. | 

The congregation has, besides the benevolent so- 
ciety, a ladies’ aid society, and a Sunday-school with 
five teachers, attended (1900) by fifty pupils. There 
is also a Russian Polish congregation in Augusta, 


The first rabbi was Rev. II. S. Jacobs, . 


Augury 
Augusti 


called Adas Jeschurun; this synagogue is on Tenth 
and Greene streets. | 

Prominent Israclites of Augusta have been: Sam- 
ucl Levy, who was judge-of the probate court from 
1866 to 1877; Isaac Levy, who held the position of 
sheriff for many years; Hon. Adolph Brand, who 
was a member of the Georgia legislature. 

The Jewish population of Augusta numbers about 
600 in a total of 47.000. The Israelites are mostly 
merchants, but there are some cotton brokers and 
lawyers, 

A. A. Bu. 

AUGUSTI, FRIEDRICH ALBRECHT (orig- 
inally Joshua ben Abraham Herschel): German 
author; born at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1691; died 
at Eschberge May 13, 1782. He received the usual. 
Jewish education of that time. According to a 
biography, printed anonymously during his life- 
time and probably inspired by him, he left home 
very young in the company of a meshullah, or col- 
lector of alms for the poor of Palestine of the name 
of Yekuticl, intending to accompany him to the 
Holy Land. While on the way Augusti was taken 
captive by Tatar robbers and sold as a slave in Tur- 
key. He was ransomed and set free at Smyrna by 
а wealthy Jew from Podolia, and went to Poland, 
spending several years in Pintzov, which js now 
in the government of Kielce, in Russian Poland. 
Here the Jews and Socinians lived on terms of in— 
timate friendship, and through them young Au- 
gusti became acquainted with secular knowledge, 
especially Latin, an uncommon accomplishment for 
à Jew in Poland at that time, He visited Cracow 
and Prague, and, returning to Frankfort, started 
from there on a journey to Italy. While living 
in Sondershausen in 1720, he was maltreated by a 
gang of robbers that broke into the house in which 
he resided, and was found apparently lifeless on 
the following morning. He reccvered, however, 
and during his convalescence became acquainted: 
with à clergyman of that place, who succeeded in 
converting him to Christianity. With much pomp 
and ceremony Augusti was baptized on Christmas 
day, 1723, in the presence of the duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha and other notables, and soon after be- 
gan to study theology at the Seminary of Gotha, 
In 1727 he went to Jena and afterward to Leip- 
sic. He was appointed assistant professor at the 
Gymnasium of Gotha in 1729, and in 1734 became 
minister of the parish of Eschberge, in-which posi- 
tion he reinained until his death. "The famous theo- 
logian Johann Christian Wilhelm Augusti was his 
grandson. 

Augusti published several works in Latin and 
German, of which “Das Geheimniss des Samba- 
Пап” (The Mystery of the Sainbathian), the fab- 
ulous river mentioned in Talmudic literature, 
which casts stones during six days of the week 
and rests on Saturday, is probably the most curious. 
His work on the Karaites, mentioned by Fürst in 
his “Geschichte des Kariierthums,” vol. iii. 66, 67, 
of which the full title is " Gründliche Nachrichten 
von den Karaiten, Ihre Glaubens-Lehren, Sitten 
und Kirchen-Gebriuche ? (Erfurt, 1752), is full of 
inaccuracies and extravagant statements. Baum- 
garten, in his “Nachrichten von Merkwürdigen 


Augustine 


Büchern," vol. i. 841-851, exposes many of these, 
and justly refuses to believe Augusti's claim that his 
sources were rare manuscripts which, after he had 
used them, were partly burned and partly stolen, 
and of which no duplicates remained. The best 
proof of his negligence or ignorance of the subject 
is that he wholly ignores the ‘399% u (Dod. Mor- 
decai), the full description of the Karaites and Kara- 
ism which was written by the Karaite Mordecai 
ben Nissim, at the end of the seventeenth century 
for Prof. Jacob Trigland of Leyden, and published 
with a Latin translation with Trigland’s “De Ka- 
reis" by Johann Christian Wolf in 1714. Augusti 
also confuses Judah ben Tabbai, who lived at least 
a century before the common era, with Judah ha- 
Aasi, who flourished about three hundred years later. 

The " Life of Augusti,” by an anonymous author, 
published in 1751 by Weber, is also reviewed and 
severely criticized by Baumgarten jn the volume 
cited above (pp. 337-340). The Christian critic dis- 
plays suflicient familiarity with Jewish affairs and 
customs to disprove the biographer's claim that Au- 
gusti, before his conversion, was a rabbi at Sonders- 
hausen, and proves that in reality he was a school- 
master and possibly a slaughterer of eximals or 
Siihet.“ Several other biographies of Augusti 
were written, mostly for missionary purposes, one 
translated into English by Macintosh, London, 1867. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delitzsch, in Saat auf Hoffnung, 1868; Me- 
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G. P. WI. 
AUGUSTINE: The greatest ard most important 
of the Latin church fathers; born Nov. 13, 354, at 
Tagaste, a town of Numidia; died at Hippo Aug. 
28. 430. After a riotous youth as a heathen, he be- 
came first a devotee of the Manichean confession, 
and then after nine years was converted to Christian- 
ity by Ambrosius, in 386. He bo- 


His came presbyter in 392 and bishop in 
Complex 395, and eventually the greatest pil- 
Character. lar of tbe Catholic Church. This re- 


markable round of religious experience 
indicates very well the complexity of Augustine's 
character; forin it were combined qualities the most 
opposite, such as overexuberance of fancy and 
sharpest critical acumen; vehement prejudice and 
delicate consideration; romanticism and scholasti- 
cism; glowing sentimentalism апа hair-splitting 
casuistry. As a result, Augustine's writings are 
sometimes introspective in the extreme, frequently 
soaring into the heights of religious adoration of the 
Divine Being; at other times he concentrates atten- 
tion upon the Christian dogma, and attacks with 
pitiless logie, sometimes indeed with subtle casu- 
istry, all deviations from the strict and rigid faith of 
the Church. Of introspective writings are his“ Con- 
fessions," a work translated into nearly all the lan- 
guages of civilization; of quite another kind are his 
letters and sermons, his dogmatic and exegetical 
treatises, and his polemics. These curious psycho- 
logical contrasts in Augustine—who was too sensu- 
ous for a philosopher and too precise for a poet— 
make it impossible to discern any definite system in 
his writings, his doctrines having no common foun- 
dation, being, indeed, for the greater part mutually 
contradictory, On the one side he may be said to 
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have been a forerunner of Descartes and of the 
modern theory of perception and. psychology, and 
yet, on the other side, he leaned toward mysticism. 
One might just as easily find connecting-links be- 
tween Augustine and Luther as between the formcr 
and the fathers of the Inquisition. This conflict in 
Augustine’s principles is perhaps nowhere more 
strikingly revealed than in his attitude toward those 
two constituents of Christianity, Hellenism and Ju- 
daism. His conception of the Deity reveals through- 
out a strongly marked trace of Hellenism, derived 
by way of Neoplatonism; and yet, on the other hand, 
one can not help noticing his stringently legalistic 
Jewish views, which, curiously enough, are most ap- 
parent when he is endeavoring to eombat Judaism. 
The foundation of his doctrine concerning man 
was that he is a “massa peccati,” incapable of. rais- 
ing himself to virtue, and can find the means of ap- 
proaching God through the mediation 
His Theory of Jesus alone. This doctrine is so for- 
of Man.  cign to the essential spirit of Judaism 
that it may serve to indicate the ex- 
treme point in the divergence of Christianity from 
its origin in Judaism. Yet grace, according to Au- 
gustine, is the result of faith and love; and these, 
inconsistently enough, he interprets in true Jewish 
fashion—faith as involving adherence to the law and 
love as combined with fear. Quæ caritas tunc per- 
fecta, cum pœnalis timor omnis abscesserit," is his 
expression (“Perf. Just." x. 22), which recalls the 
terse saying of the Talmud. “ Where joy [the feeling 
of communion with God] is, there also must be fear” 
(Ber. 30%. Another specifically Jew- 


Ofthe ishconception, dominating Augustine 
Church. as none other of the church-fathers, is 


his doctrine concerning the Church; а 
conception which indeed has exerted signal and 
decisive influence upon the whole development of 
Christian theology. The system of Jewish theoc- 
racy, by which the welfare of theindividual was con- 
ditioned by his reception into the community through 
the sacrament of circumcision, was turned into a 
Christian form by Augustine in the conception of 
the holy institution of the Church, upon incorpora- 
tion with which the salvation of the individual is 
made dependent. Connected with his doctrine of the 
Church is also his well-known theory of predestina- 
tion. Since the Church is the only means of salva- 
tion, it results that all not belonging to it (*civitas 
diaboli,” as Augustine calls it, in contradistinc- 
tion to the "civitas dei”) are excluded from salva- 
tion. . The old particularism of Judaism, without 
which the Christian Church would never have spread - 
among the heathen, thus survives in somewhat mod- 
ified form in the teachings of the greatest Christian 
genius of all time. The fact that Augustine, in the 
presentation of his tenets, very frequently arrives at 

conclusions opposed to his principles, 

Of is partly owing to his very sweeping 
Scripture. theory of inspiration. Scripture, in- ` 
cluding the Greek translation—that | 

legacy from the Alexandrian Jews to the Church— 
has, for Augustine, divine dignity as well as author- 
ity. As a consequence he considers а thing true be- 
cause it is stated in the Bible, and it is stated in the 
Bible because it is true. In this tenet, moreover, he 
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makes no distinction between the Old Testament and 
the New Testament: “ Novum testamentum in veteri 
latet, vetus in novo patet”; that is, the Old Testa- 
ment is the.concealed. New, the New is the revealed 
OM. How little may be expected exegetically from 
such a standpoint can be easily understood, 

Not infrequently he gives rationalistic explana- 
tions of Biblical anthropomorphisms, which approx- 
imate closely to the teachings of both older and later 
Jewish scholars. Thus, for instance, 
the statement that Creation took place 
all at once, and not in six days 
that, in other. words, “before” and 
“after” can not be predicated of the Creator, but 
only of things created (“De Genesis a Lit.“ iv. 56, v. 
12)—is found in Jewish sources (Tan., ed. Buber, i. 
2) ascribed to R. Nehemiah, a tanna of the middle 
of the second Christian century. He explains God's 
speaking, as a voice “per aliquam imperio suo sub- 
ditam creaturam “ (l.e. ix. 3), and the same is said by 
Maimonides (^ Moreh,” ii. 33), and similarly before 
him by Saadia Gaon (*Emunot we-De'ot," iii., ed. 
Leipsic, p. 77; compare also Schmiedl, “Studien 
über Religionsphilosophie," pp. 253-256), who is 
followed by the majority of Jewish religious phi- 
losophers. Rationalism, however, constitutes the 
smallest portion of his exegesis, which is super- 
abundantly allegorical or typological. Having 
learned much of his allegorical conception from Am- 
brose, Origen, and Philo, while at the same time he 
is not disinclined to allegorize for himself, the curi- 
ous result is that he interprets the same image 
differently, even contradicterily, in divers passages. 
Thus the moon is indifferently explained as repre- 
senting cither carnal man, the Church, or mortalit у 
the clouds are prophets and. teachers, but also dark 

superstitions. He gives much room 
His to the typological interpretation of 
Typology. the Old Testament, which, as men- 
tioned, contains and conceals the New 
Testament. Biblical history, as well as the laws 
contained in it, is transformed by Augustine into a 
history of Christianity and its tenets. Thus, Abc], 
Seth, and Joseph represent different aspects of 
Jesus: as crucified, as risen from the dead, and as 
translated to heaven, Noah’s Ark isthe Church; in 
the two lower stories are Jews and heathens; in the 
third, faith, hope, and iove. 

Augustine's lack of critical conception of the Old 
Testament is shown by his opposition to Jerome's 
undertaking to make a Latin translation of the Scrip- 

tures from the Hebrew. To portray as 

Augustine vividly as possible the dangers of such 
Opposes ап innovation, he informed Jerome in 
Jerome. a letter of the fierce tumult which had 

; arisen in an African congregation, 
When the bishop adopted the Vulgate, rendering 
“ivy ” instead of the Septuagint * gourd” (in Jonah 
iv. 6); and what was even of deeper importance, as 
he narrates, the bishop bad had to declare Jerome's 
translation faulty upon appealing to the authority of 
a certain Jewish scholar (^ Epist, Au g.” 171). When, 
on the other hand, in another letter (82) to Jerome, 
Augustine suddenly declares himself convinced of 
the necessity for his undertaking, this must not be 
considered as a change of conviction on his part, for 


His Ra- 
tionalism. 
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in the same epistle he declares that the ruling 
Church translation, “gourd,” must be maintained 
in spite of its erroneousnuess. IIe foresaw that he 
would have to yield sooner or later in a struggle 
against a man of such upright character and learn- 
ing ns Jerome was acknowledged to be, 

On the other hand, Augustine did not despise as- 
sistance from African Jews—who however, were 
not among the most Jeamed of the race upon ob- 

scure passages in the Old Testament, 


Informa- Although the passages in which he 
tion from quotes directly from such Jewish 
Jews. sourees are few, much that is of hag- 


gadic and even halakic origin points 
to at least oral communication with Jews. His re- 
marks about the material of Jewish tradition are im- 
portant, "quas non scriptas habent, sed memoriter 
tenent, et alter in alterum loquendo transfundit, quas 
Deuteroses vocant " (c. Advers, leg. ii.?). This would 
indicate that the Jews of Africa in the beginning 
of the fifth century possessed only an unwritten 
Mishnah (Deuterosis), and Rabbi's Mishnah could 
not therefore have been written down. The only 
two Haggadot mentioned by Augustine as definitely 
of Jewish origin are a legend concernin g Adam's sec- 
ond wife (see Ginzberg, * Die Haggada bei den Kir- 
chenviitern,” p. 61) and the story of Abraham in the 
fiery furnace. The latter, however, he may possibly 
have drawn from Jerome (* Quiestio" in Gen. ix.). 
Of the many rabbinical traditions that he does not de- 
scribe as Jewisli, the following examples may serve: 
Light created by God on the first day of Creation is not 
the earthly light (De Gen. v.); the same view is given 
by the Baraita in Hag. 12 and Gen. R. iii. 6. The 
moon was created when full, because God created 
nothing imperfect (Gen. ii. 31); wherefore also Adam 
was created as a perfectly developed man (Le. vi. 
23), Which is identical with an old ITaggadah ascribed - 
in the Talmud (IIul. 804) to R. Joshua b. Levi, who 
flourished about 230. Augustine’s teaching that 
Adam was created by God Himself directly, and not 
by God's word as everything else was, is nlso of 
Jewish origin (see Ginzberg, 20. p. 21). 
His remarks on the Heptateuch contained much 


that is rabbinical, but he may have received it from 


the Roman deacon, Hilarius. His rationalistic ex. 
planation of the “sons of God” (Gen. vi. 2) by cirt 
Justi is that of R. Simeon b. Yohai (flourished 
150; see Gen. R. xxvi. 5). (For the rabbinical 
sources of his statements that Noah-was a hun- 
dred years in building the Ark; that he, Neah, pos- 
sessed such control over the animals therein that 
cven the lions lived on hay; that Rebecca before the 
birth of her sons inquired of Melchizedek concerning 
herself, see Ginzberg, tl. pp. 75, 77, 118.) Rabbinical 
influence is also recognizable in the statement that 
Rebecca, by means of her prophetic powers, discov- 
ered Esau’s plans of vengeance against Jacob (com- 
pare "Quiest." 81 with Gen. R. Ixvii. 9); and also 
in the interpretation in Gen. xxxvi. 81, of the word 
“king,” as meaning Moses (l. c. cxxi.), which coin- 
cides with the rabbinical interpretation of Deut. 
xxxiii, 9, where also the word “king” is applied to 
Moses. Augustine gives interpretations that can 
be described as halakic (Le. Ex. 162): in agree- 
теп with the Rabbis (Bab. Pes. 55), he interprets 
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Ex. xxiii. 18 asa prohibition against having leavened 
bread in one's possession when bringing the paschal 
lamb into the house. The offense committed by the 
sons of Aaron (Lev. x. 1) is understood by Augus- 
tine (Lev. x. 31) as being their use, in their sacri- 
fices, of fire from some outside source and not from 
the altar; following in this interpretation Akiba's 
teaching (Sifra, ad loc.) which is the accepted one 
among the Jews. In this sime passage Augustine 
has a rabbinical interpretation received from his Jew- 
ish teachers, which, as now evident. is obviously the 
result of a mistake cither in writing or in compre- 
hension. The Rabbis very ingeniously connect 
the passage Leviticus x. 3 with Ex. xxix. 43; but 
Augustine’s Jewish teacher confused the word Y 
(“and J will meet"), with which this verse begins, 
with the word елуп (7 Thou hast let me know ”), 
occurring in Ex. xxxiii. 12; and thus gave founda- 
tion for Augustine’s polemic. 

His dependence upon Jewish tradition did not, 
however, prevent him from reproaching the Jews 
for not understanding, or not Wishing to understand, 

the O. T. In his “Tractatus Adversus 


Polemic Judieos” he endeavors, as his main 
Against object, to prove from Scripture that 
Jews. the Law is fulfilled in Jesus, and that 


therefore Christians may rightfully 
have recourse to the О. T. even if they do not ob- 
serve the Law. His endeavor to prove the Messianic 
character of Jesus from Psalms xliv., xlviii., and Ixx. 
is very far-fetched; as well as his plea for the re- 
jection of the Jews, based on Isaiah ii. and Mal. i. 
10. 11. He says on this point, “If the Jews in the 
Isaiah passage [verse 5] understand ‘the house of 
Jacob’ to be equivalent to ‘Israel,’ because both 
names were borue by the patriarch, they only show 
how incapable they are of comprehending the true 
contents of the O. T.” “The house of Jacob” means 
the rejected Jews, while *Israel" designates the 
Christians. "The results of such polemics—which, 
however, belong to the weakest and least impor- 
tant productions of his pen—were, of course, quite 
inconsiderable. Jewish natural intelligence sufficed 
to warn them against such conceptions of Scrip- 
ture. 

In view of the almost exclusively Aristotelian 
character of the Jewish philosophy of the Middle 
Ages, Augustine's Neoplatonism remained entirely 

unknown to them. As Kaufmann 

Jewish ( Attributenlehre, “ p. 41) observes, it 
References is highly improbable that Saadia’s 

to polemic against the Christians, who 
Augustine. desired to prove the Trinity from the 
personification of the divine attributes 

(Being, Living, Knowing), was directed against the 
Augustinian doctrine of the Trinity, the memoria, 
intelligentia, and voluntas of God. The agreement 
of Sandia and Augustine concerning the creation of 
time (Kaufmann, l.e. 307) is based upon the fact 
that both depend upon the Platonic sentence, “Time 
came into being with the heavens” (“Timeus *). 
Judah Romano (born 1292) and Isaac Abravanel 
(died 1508) cite Augustine by name, as do likewise 
a number of anonymous writers about the same pe- 
riod. Forthe relation of the Keneset Yisrael (Jew- 
ish Church of the Cabalists) to Augustine's doc- 
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trine of the Church, see the articles CABALA, 


ZOHAR. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: In addition to Chevalier, Répertoire des 
Sources Historiques du Moyen-Age, pp. 191-114 and 212 
ZEH, Paris, 1857, the following may be of use: Epirioxs—The 
best critical edition is the Benedictine, Paris, 1579-1700, The 
critical edition in the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclexiastioniin 
Latinorvm by the. Vienna Academy із not yet COL plete, 
TRANSLATIONS In German, selected writings in the Hildi. 
othek der. Kirchenviiter, Kempten, 1839 (contains transia- 
tions of the more important works, upon Which see Beal. 
Encycl, für Protestantische T healogic, ЗА ed. ii. B. in 
English, Works of Angustine, by Marcus Dols, Edinburgh. 
1561-46, in 15 vols, (Hmm t complete: omits only exegetical 
Writings): P. Кена, Nierne and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
Buffalo. I (contains some of the exegetical Writings). 
BIOGRAPHIES AND MoNOGRAPBS—Poujoulat, Histoire de St. 
Augustin, ЗА ed. 2 vols, Paris, 182: Bindemann. Der 
Heilige Augustinus, 3 vols, 1344-1857-1569; Friedrich and 
Paul Bohringer, - // eli Augustinus, 2d (d., Leipsic. 13;;- 
185,5; Nourríson, Da Philosophie de St. Augustin, 2d ed. 
18935, 2 vols.: A. Dorner, 1 ugustinux, Sein Theoleyischex 

und Seine Religionsphilosophische Anschauung, 


System 
1573; Ө, Rothmanner, Der Augustinisinux, 18. 
| L. G. 


G. 
AUGUSTINUS RICIUS. See Ricivs. 


AUGUSTOW: District town in the government 
of Suvalk, Russian Poland, on the River Netta and 
the Lake Biale. In 1887 the Jewish population was 
nearly 5,500—about half the total population. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Entziklopedichexki Slocar, i., St. Petersburg, 
1891 ; Ha-Exhkol, Warsaw, 1887. H. R. 


AUGUSTUS (called later Caius Julius Cesar 
Octavianus): The first Roman emperor that bore 
the honorary title of “ Augustus”; born Sept. 23, 63 
B. C.; died at Nola, Campania, Aug. 19, 14 c. F. He 
was the son of Caius Octavius. Inhisattitude towanl 
the Jews he continued the friendly policy of his uncle, 
Julius Cesar, who had made him his sole heir. With 
а great anxiety to arouse and to further at Rome in- 
terest in the national religion, he combined a broad 
tolerance for other faiths. Though he sanctioned 
the course of his nephew Claudius, who, while tour- 
ing the Orient, had neglected to sacrifice at the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, he showed his sympathy clearly on 
other occasions, both by sending gifts to the Jewish 
sanctuary and by causing the daily sacrifice to be 
offered up in his name. 

Augustus renewed the edicts which Julius C:esar 

had promulgated in behalf of the Jews 
His Edicts. living nt Cyrene and in Asia Minor, 
granting them perfect freedom of wor- 
ship, sanctioning the collection of money for the 
Temple, and proclaiming as inviolable their sacred 
books and synagogues (Josephus, “Ant.” xvi. 6, 
$$ 1-7) Particular regard was paid to their Sab- 
bath; neither on that day, nor on its eve after the 
ninth hour, conld the Jews be required to appear in 
court; while in Rome, if a public distribution of 
corn occurred on a Sabbath, needy Jews were en- 
titled to claim their share on the day following. The 
contemporary Jewish population of Rome was quite 
considerable, as appears beyond question from the 
‘several synagogues the origin of which may be 
traced to the Augustan age. Toone synagogue the 
name "of the Augustesians" (cwvayüy Abyvorgaior) 
was given, in honor of the emperor. 

The friendship between Augustus and Herod the 
Grent began after the victory at Actium (Sept. 2. 
31 B. c.), which rendered the former sole ruler of the 
Roman domain. Herod lost no time in passing over 
to the side of the victor, to whom he proffered all 
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the homage and loyalty which thitherto he had 
vielded to Antony. Augustus, accepting the offer, 
confirmed the royal position of Herod 
Friendship and bestowed upon him, after the 

with suicide of Antony and Cleopatra all the 

Herod. provinces of which he had been bereft 

| through the influence of the latter (Jo- 
керик, “Ant.” xv. 6, х 1). He tried also to aid 
the harassed Jewish King in his domestic troubles, 
by effecting a temporary reconciliation between him 
und the two sons of Mariamne, Alexander and Aris- 
tohulus (/. xvi. 4. S 4). Herod showed his appreci- 
ation of his patron's favors by naming his new cap- 
ital, built up out of Samaria, “Зорак” (Greek for 
“Augustus,” which title the emperor had just then 
assumed), in honor of the emperor, and its magnifi- 
cent seaport, which oceupied twelve years in the 
building, " Ciesarca ? (db. xv. 8, $5; 9, S 6). 

Under Augustus, moreover, Judea forfeited the 
actual or nominal independence it had possessed for 
a century and a half, and was made a Reman prov- 
ince. After the death of Herod (З c. E.), an embassy 
ef fifty prominent men from Jerusalem betook itself 
to Rome to protest against the continuance of the 
tyrannical rule of the Herodian dynasty, and to plead 

with Augustus for the annexation of 
Judea Judea to Syria, and the appointment 
During His of a mild magistracy which would 
Reign. leave to Judea internal autonomy. 
About 8.000 Roman Jews joined the 
delegation, which was received by the emperor at 
the Temple of Apollo. The preliminary result of 
this movement was that Augustus divided Herod's 
realm between Archelaus—whom he appointed eth- 
narch, promising him the kingly title if good con- 
duct should warrant such reward—and Philip and 
Antipas; making liberal provisions, also, for Salome, 
Herod's sister, and for his two daughters (16. xvii. 
11. $ 5). At this juncture Augustus rendered an- 
other good service to Judea by unmasking and pun- 
ishing a pretender to Herod's throne, who, emerging 
from Sidon, had passed for Alexander, one of. Mari- 
amne's slain sons, and who, on his tri umphal journey 
from Puteoli to Rome, had gained many a follower 
among the eredulous Jews (7b. xvii. 19). 

The rule of Archelaus, however, was tyrannous; 
and about ten years after his accession another em- 

bassy of leading Jewsappeared before 


Augustus Augustus with an arraignment of his 
Banishes crue] despotism. "The emperor there- 


Archelaus. upon summoned him to Rome, and 

. banished him and his wife, Glaphyra, 
to Vienne, a city of Gaul, now in the Isère depart- 
ment, France. His wealth was ‘onfiscated, while 
Quirinius, а prominent senator, accompanied by Co- 
pontus, was delegated to Syria and Judea (6-7 C.F.) 
for the purpose of takin g a census of those provinces 
and of introducing the Roman System of poll and 
Property taxation, as well as of making the proper 
disposal.of the belongings of Archelaus. 

The census proved hi ghly unpopular, particularly 
among the Zealots, a band of resolute republicans 
led by Judas the Galilean, or the Gaulanite, and by 

“lok, who saw in this innovation a menace to na. 
tional and personal liberty, and opposed it accord- 
ingly, though without permanent success, In some 
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places open resistance even may have occurred 
(Josephus, Ant.“ xviii. 1, S81: xx. 5,8 2; idem, 
"B. J.“ ii. S. £1; 17. £ 8; Luke ii. 1-3; Acts v. 87). 
Judea thus became wholly a Roman province of the 
second ozder, not incorporated into Syria, as Josephus 
says, but having an imperial representative in the 
person of a procurator, who resided at Owsarea. 
New marks of loyalty were shown to Augustus 
by his Herodian protégés. Antipas fortified Sep- 
phoris, the chief city of Galilee, dedicating it to the 
emperor; while the new fortress at Betharamptha 
he named “Julias,” after the emperor's wife. Simi- 
larly, Philip built an important city at the head of 
the Jordan valley, styling it * Cæsarea Philippi,” in 
distinction from its namesake built by Herod the 
Great; while he enlarged and embellished Bethsaida, | 
near the Lake of Gennesaret, and called it also Ju- 
lias,” after the daughter of Augustus (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xviii. 2, § 1). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, 4th. ed., dii. 229 
et seq.: Vogelstein and Rieger. Gesch. der Juden in Rom, 
i. 1-14: Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, і. 21, E; 


Mommsen, Römische (Gesch. v. Au ct кєй. Schürer, Gesch. 
der Juden, i. index, S. v. Octavianus Augustus. 


G. H. G. E. 


AUGUSTUS II., THE STRONG: Elcctor of 
Saxony 1694-1733, and from 1697 king of Poland 
with the title Frederick Augustus I.; born at Dres- 
den May 12, 1670; died at Warsaw Feb. 1, 1733. 
He confirmed the privileges of the Jews, following 
the example of his predecessor, John Sobieski (1674- 
96); but while that monarch always manifested a 
friendly disposition toward them, Augustus II., with 
his lavish expenditures— which impoverished Poland 
and laid the foundations for her future misfortunes 
was quite indifferent to the condition of the Polish 
Jews, who had hitherto always been protected by 
the throne. This indifference was in face of the fact 
that the Jewish bankers—Oppenheimer of Vienna, 

Liebmann of Berlin, and Meyer and 

Assisted Lehmann of Dresden—furnished the 

in Election greater part of the 10,000,000 thalezz 
by Jews. used by Augustus to buy up the Po- 
lish nobles fer the purpose of securing 

the throne. Another Jew, Berend Lehmann (b. 1659 
at Halberstadt), furnished the money necessary for 
his coronation at Warsaw, and in order to do this he 
negotiated the sale of the hereditary estate of Qued- 


linburg to Brandenburg for 340,000 thalers (according 


to Vehse and Gretschel). But this indifference with 
regard to the protection of the Jews may be explained 
by the fact that Augustus was also indebted to the 
Jesuits of Vienna, who furnished a part of the funds 
for the purchase of the Polish throne, taking his jew- 
elry as security. With the aid of the Jesuits he at- 
tempted to corrupt the inconstant Polés with money, 
and by intrigues to keep them in dependency; for 
this purpose he even tried to change the electorate 
to a hereditary order. 

That he personally favored certain Jews is evident 
from his letter dated Sept. 23, 1707, in which he 
praises Berend Lehmann for his services, fidelity, 
and good character. The same friendly tone marks 
a letter of protection dated March 27, 1708, author- 
izing Berend Lehmann's family and servants, and 
also his brother-in-law, Jonas Meyer of Hamburg, 
to settle at. Dresden (see Berend LEHMANN). 


Augustus II. 
зи сие иниси TR 


During his reign the discipline in the Polish ar my 
became very lax, and the Jews suffered much from 
the violence and robbery of the soldiers. The Cath- 
ойс clergy ordered the enforcement of the decree of 
the Council of Basel instituting conversionist sermons 
in the synagogues. which decree had hitherto re- 
mained a dead letter. In vain did the Jews ask to 
be relieved from such sermons, pointing out their 
futility. Often this preaching could be maintained 
only with the aid of military force, as, for instance, 
at Lemberg in 1721. The land-owners, synods, and 
courts took energetic measures against the renting 
of inns by Jews. The poll-tax was collected from 
the Jews through their * kahals “ with more energy 
than ever before, even. after tlie long wars with 
Charles XIL of Sweden had ruined the Jews. At 
the Diet of 1717 in Warsaw, the Jew- 
ish poll-tax was still more increased. 
The gentry (shlyakhta), the merchants, 
and the gilds soon observed that the 
Jews no longer enjoyed the favor of 
the throne, and their attitude toward them became 
more and more hostile. The ordinances of the Cath- 
olic Church exceeded in hostility to the Jews those 

passed in the seventeenth century. Thé animosity 
ee cen the Jews and the Christians at this period 
was more of a religious than of an economico-social 

nature, as had been the case in the preceding period. 
The persecution of the adhereuts of non-Catholic 
creeds, of dissident Christians and Jews, was the 
predominating policy of Poland in the time of Augus- 
tus II. The Catholic synod of 1720, held at Lovich, 
passed an edict, “that the Jews shall not dare to 
build new synagogues or to. repair the old ones,” 
threatening them w vith the courts of the Church. 

At the end of his reign Augustus II. abandoned 
himsclf to a life of pleasure, and his last years, char- 
acterized as they were by boundless luxury and cor- 
ruption of morals, hastened the downfall of Poland. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: E. Vehse, Gesch. der Hife des Hauses Sach- 

sen, vi. 137-138, Hamburg, 14: Gretschel, Gesch; des Stich- 

xixchen Volkes und Stadtes, il. 25; Sidori, Gesch. der Juden 
in Sachsen, pp. 55, 563 Emil L ehmann, Der Polnische Resi- 
dent Berend Lehmann. p. 135 Alphonse Levy, Gesch. der 


Juden in Sachsen, pp. 50-63, Berlin, 1901 : S. Dubnow, Yev- 
rcixliaya Istoriya (Back and Brann), ii. 360-381. 
H. R. 


Measures 
Against 
the Jews. 


AUGUSTUS TII.: Flecker of Saxony, and as 
such Frederick Augustus IL, king of Poland; son 
of Augustus IL, “the Strong”; born at Dresden Oct. 
17, 1696; died there Oct. 5, 17 763. Like his father, 
he was brought up in the Protestant religion, but 
secretly embraced Catholicism in 1712 , although he 
did not formally announce his conversion until 1717. 
Without the abilities of his sire, he inherited his 
passions, and, following his example, distinguished 
himself by thesplendor of his feasts and the extrav- 
agance of his court. Like his predecessors, lie con- 
tinued the privileges of the Jews in Poland; but 
under him they became but a dead letter. Neither 
he nor his favorite, Count Brühl—wbho wes the actual 
ruler of both countries—did anything to protect the 
Jews from the attacks of the Catholicclergy and the 
Christian merchants. 

Soon after Augustus had ascended the throne 
(April 4, 1733), he issued an edict, levying, almost 
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(Leibzoll) on ever y pu MIL Mm" uu ба обр ЕКА к МЕЙ. passing through Dresden 
(Codex Augustus, ЇЙ. 10). Only on a petition of the 
Jews of Dresden, presented by their delegate, Elias 
Berend Lehmann, children under ten years of age 
were exempted by virtue of an edict issued Sept. 24, 
1733. In Poland, in the same year, the synod of 
Plotzk endorsed the medieval dictum, “that the Jews 
ought to be tolerated in Christian countries only to 
remind us of the torments of Christ, and with their 
wretched position of slaves to serve as an ex sample 
of God's just chastiscment of the unbelievers.” 

The reign of Augustus was very unfortunate for 
the Jewsof Poland. Blood accusations and destruc- 
tion of Jewish property, synagogues, and cemeteries 
were of frequent occurrence; and in the courts the 
cunning lawyers of the Catholic Church always suc- 
ceeded in convicting the innocent victims of the 
. Jesuits. In vain Baruch Yavan, agent of Count 
Brühl, appealed to that obdurate statesman for aid 
in behalf of the unfortunate Polish Jews. The min- 
ister made liberal promises, but referred Yavan to 
the nuncio of the pope. From 1758 to 1760 the pon- 
tiff repeatedly instructed his representatives in Po- 
land to prevent the spread of these accusations (the 
falsehood of similar ones had been stated as early 
as the thirteenth century by a bull of Innocent IV.); 
but it proved саѕісг to inculcate such prejudices in 
the masses than to root them out. 

During this reign the Frankists appeared in Po- 
land, and caused great disturbances among the Jews, 
enjoying the protection of the clerg ‚ апа even of 
the king himself. At the same time С Demos, 
archbishop of Lemberg, with the aid of the clergy, 
police, and the Frankists, began to confiscate copies 
of the Talmud and works of rabbinical literature, 
which were gathered in Kamenetz-Podolsk, and 
burned by the thousands, This hostility to the Tal- 
mud, which extended throughout the country as 
far as Lemberg, lasted till Dembovski's death (Nov. 
17, 1757). In Dresden an order was issued Aug. 16, 
1740, restricting their right to trade in that city and 
prohibi ting them from building synagogues and from 
meeting in any place for prayer. See FRANKISTS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Alphonse Levy, Gesch. der Juden in Sachsen, 
рр. 63-56, Berlin, 1901; Sidori, Gesch. der Juden in Sachsen, 
р. 73; E. Vehse, Gesch. der Höfe dea Hauser Sachsen. v1. 
Hamburg. ISH; S. M. Dubnow, Yerreiskaye Iatoriya (after 
Back and Вгапп) 11. 260 ct x eTa Odessa, 1897; Gratz, Gesch. 
der Juden, x. 3, MS. e, 1883, H. R. 


AURAN ITIS. See HAURAN. 


AURUM CORONANRXIULR: A tax paid to the 
emperor by all the Roman provinces. Originally it 
was a voluntary contribution toward the golden 
crown to be offered to those to whom a triumph“ 
was given, and to the emperors (compare Cicero, 
“In Pisonem,” xxxvii.); but later it became a statu- 
tory tax. The emperors w ho displayed moderation 
in it—Augustus (compare Dio Cassius, book 51, p. 
458, ed. Hanover, 1606), Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Pius—were much praised on that account by the 
Augustan historians. 

The Romans also applied the term „Aurum Coro- 
narium” to the yearly tribute paid by the Jews of 
Rome for the maintenance of the patriarchate. The 
name of the tribute was of itself objectionable tothe 


without distinction of age, sex, or state, a special tax , Roman emperors, as implying regal rights in the 
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patriarch, and they sought in every way to prevent 
its payment: even Julian the Apostate, otherwise 
friendly to the Jews, asked the patriarch Julus to 
absolve the Roman Jews from paying it. 

The Aurum Coronarium pressed heavily upon the 
Romans, and still more upon the Jews in Palestine, 
where the Roman functionaries could impose it arbi- 
гау. The Talmud relates that at the time of the 
patriarch Judah 1. all the inhabitants of Tiberias 
fled in order to avoid the payment of this tax (В. В. 
du, where it is called د‎ 1). See APOSTOLE. 
U ә Жого Motorin Eet LG pn. 409 cf 

Pauly-Wissowü, Atcal-Encuyklopüdie, s. v.: Gritz, Gesch. der 

Juden, iv. 224. 


G. I. Br. 


AUS OF KURAIZA: A poet belonging to 
the Jewish tribe of Kuraiza in Medina. When this 
tribe was besieged by Mohammed, the wife of Aus 
saved her life by embracing Islam and summoned 
her husband to do likewise. He refused to follow 
her example, improvising the following verses: 

“When next we met, she bade me turn 
My faith to hers, but I declined; 


Come back, then, false one, to the fold, 
To Israel's Jaw by God defined ! 


“By Moses and his code we live, 
In his commandments will we walk : 
Mohammed's faith is bad fn sooth; 
"Тіз nothing but insensate talk. 


“ Both we and he believe our own 
To be the truest, strafghtest road: 
That one fx right whose natal falth 
Doth guide him to the blest abode." 

The second verse now reads, “ How good is the re- 
ligion of Mohammed,” but such an alteration is com- 
mon in antagonistic poems handed down by Moslem 
litterateurs. To the same poet is attributed another 
pcem of similar character. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nöldeke. Beitrige zur Kenntniss der Poesie 
dir Alten Araber, p. 16; Hirschfeld, in Rev. Et. Juives, 
X. . | 


б. | I. Hin. 
AUSPITZ, HEINRICH: Austrian dermatolo- 


gist; born at Nikolsburg, Moravia, Sept. 2, 1835; 
died May 23, 1886, at 
Vienna, barely two 
years after succeeding 
Zeissl. Auspitz ac- 
quired his medical 


training at the Univer- 


ant. x 4 
1% „ id | ву of Vienna, where 
[anas 1 55 г he was a pupil of 
„„ Xd ^ Brücke, Skoda, Roki- 
Eu UU ͤ " tansky, Oppolzer, and 
. 4# Hebra; and upon being 
Ke}. received as privat-do- 
M o ty, cent at his alma mater, 
Bret rae, од in 1863, lectured on 


dermatology and sy ph- 
: iliss Hewas appointed 
director of the general clinic of Vienna in 1872, and, 
as 5000 аз a vacancy occurred in the faculty of the 
university, he was promoted to the position of as- 
Sociate professor in 1875, having still charge of the 
Courses in dermatology and syphilis. 

Among his most iin portant contributions to med- 


: Helnrich Auspitz. 


ical science are: “Anatomie des Blatternprocesses,” 
in Virchow's * Archiv,” 1363; “ Die Lehren vom Sy- 
philitischen Contagium,” Vienna, 1865; * Die Zellen- 
Infiltrationen der Lederhaut bei Lu pus, Syphilis, und 
Skrophulose," in *" Medicin. Jahrbücher, v Vienna, 
1866; “System der Hautkrankheiten,” Vienna, 1881, 
besides a great number of papers and articles which 
have appeared on the pages of the “Vierteljahres. . 
schrift für Dermatologie und Syphilis "—a journal 
founded (1869) and edited by him—and which had 
considerable influence on the pathology of skin- 


diseases. 
Ii; VIC WS. ren novel and striking, raised no lit- 


tle discussion and debate; but it is universally con- 
ceded that dermatology is indebted to him fora bene- 
ficial and fruitful impetus, and for many important 
and lasting contributions. Especially is this true 
in regard to his *System der Hautkrankheiten ? 
(translated into French by Doyon under the title 
" Traité de Pathologie et de Thérapeutique Générales 
des Maladies de la Peau." Paris, 1887. The same . 
excellence of treatment and originality of thought 
Characterize the chapter (on general pathology and 
therapeutics of skin-diseases) that Н. Auspitz pre- 
pared for Ziemssen's “Handbuch der Speciellen Pa- 
thologie und Therapie ” (vol. xiv.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. Hirsch, Biographisches Lextkon der Here 

vorragenden Aerzte. | 
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AUSPITZ, JACOB: Geographical writer; lived 
at Budapest, Hungary, in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. He was the author of “Beër ha- 
Luhot” (Explanation of the Tablets), consisting of 
five Biblical maps, copied from a Latin source, and of 
copious annotations of the same. "The maps repre- 
sent: (1) The spread of mankind after the Deluge; 
(2) the migrations of the Hebrew tribes in the desert; 
(3) their camps; (4) the Mediterranean and the pro- 
jected division of Palestine; (5) Palestine, according 
to Jewish and Gentile sources. The work was pub. 
lished at Vienna in 1818. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 64. 
8. M. B. 


AUS PITZ, RUDOLF: Austrian member of par- 
liament and leading manufacturer; born at Vienna 
July 7, 1837. He is a member of one of the oldest 
and most prominent Jewish families of Moravia, 
which settled in the city of Auspitz, whence it de- 
rived its name. Опе of his ancestors, Abraham Au- 
spitz, was chief rabbi of Moravia during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century ; his grandfather, La- 
zar Auspitz, was the founder of the well-known firm 
of L. Aüspitz (at present [1901] * Auspitz Enkel"), 
manufacturers of woolens, the leading members of 
which are Rudolf and his elder brother Karl Au- 
spitz, Elder von Artenegg. 

Auspitz received his early education in his native 
town, attending the Technische Hochschule. То 
complete his education he visited Berlin and Paris, 
being interested in the natural sciences, and returned 
to Austria in 1858. He has since taken an active part 
in the industrial and political life of his country. 

When, in the middle of the last century, the manu- 
facture of beet-sugar was being introduced into 
continental Europe, Auspitz was one of the first 


Auspitz 
Australia 


large landowners and leading capitalists to encour- 
age the industry. Combining business enterprise 
with capital and knowledge, he founded in 1863 a 
company for the production of sugar from beets. 
In this undertaking he was very successful; and in 
1862 his company absorbed the great sugar manu- 
facturing concern of Count Chorinsk y in Bisenz. 
By this trausaction his firm, under the style of * Dic 


Rohatetz-Bisenzer Zucker Fabriken Rudolf Auspitz ` 


und Co.,” became the only sugar nianufacturers in 
northern Moravia. His grandfather having made 
the name Auspitz prominent in the woolen trade, 


12 I lf has moi madle ir «заза prominent in the 


sugar trade. Not only in the business world was he 
conspicuous, but also in the political field which, he 
entered in 1371 as the successful candidate for the 


Moravian Landtag, representing the district com- 


prising the cities of Gaya, Butschowitz, and Wischau 
from 1871 to 1884, and from 1884 to 1900 the cham- 
ber of commerce of Brünn. In 1873 he was also 
elected a member of the Austrian Reichsrath for the 
district Auspitz-Wischau. He was also a member 
of the chamber of commerce for Lower Austria from 
1888 to 1892, and since 1900 hc has been trustce of 
the Jewish congregation of Vienna. 

Auspitz has alwz ays belonged. to the German Lib- 
eral party, in whose caucuses he has taken a prom- 
inent part, and whose platforms have been ably ad- 
vocated and successfully defended by him. He has 
been very active in the meetings of the houses of 
which he has been a member. 

Auspitz's wide knowledge of economics, his sagac- 
ity and enterprise as a merchant and manufacturer, 
and his manifold connections in the expert and im- 
port trade have made his advice much sought after in 
state and national legislation. During the contro- 
versy between Austria and Hungary in 1898 he was 
one of the mediators through whose untiring energy 
the seemingly irreparable breach between the two 
constituents of the dual monarchy, was finally and 
satisfactorily healed (1901). 

In 1899 Auspitz was a member of the house com- 
mittee of the Reichsrath for the investigation of the 
anti-Semitic movements in Holleschau and Wsetin, 
Moravia; and in 1900 he was chosen speaker of 
the comniittee of leading Jews of Vienna, which 
waited on the Austrian minister-president Freiherr 
von Körber, to protest against the anti-Semitic ex- 
cesses in Austria.. 

Auspitz, in spite of his political and other duties, 
has stil] found leisure for scientific researches, the 
fruits of which are embodied in his well-known work 
(edited jointly with R. Lieben), " Ueber die Theorie 
des Preises." 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kehut, Berühmte Israclitische Minner und 
Frauen, No. 17, р. 371; private sources. 
T. H. 


В. Е. 

AUSSEE: Town in Moravia, Austria. It had 
à Jewish community in the seventeenth ceutury. In 

622 Emperor Ferdinand II. presented the town to 
Prince Karl of Lichtenstein, on condition that none 
but Catholies should be permitted to reside there; 
and as late as 1834, out of a population of 4,534, only 
24 were Protestants. In 1688 the dean of Mtglitz 
gave orders for the erection of a synagogue at Aus- 


see, This building was destroyed in 1722 under the 
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following circumstances: During the services on 
the eveof Yon Kippur a Catholic priest entered the 
synagogue and began to preach a missionary sermon 
to the people assembled for worship. The officers 
of the congregation asked him to withdraw; but he 
persistently refused to do so, and they were com- 
peled io eject him. When the Jews brought charges 
against the priest for disturbauce of the peace, he 
claimed that they had assaulted him. After a pro- 
tracted lawsuit a decision was rendered to the effect 
that the synagogue be destroyed and that no other 


be built. Of those charged by the priest with as- 


sault three men were branded with a hot iron and 
exiled; While uie fourth, a man seventy-Tour years 


old, was sentenced to work upon a Catholic church 
then in course of construction. Thirty-two years 
elapsed before permission was granted the Jews to 
establish three places of worship; and none of these 
was allowed to bear the name or to have the appear- 
ance of a synagogue. It was not until 1783 that 
permission was given to build a regular synagogue 
(Abraham Broda, *МедїПаї Sedarim“); and when 
this was dedicated Abraham Prostiz was chosen 
rabbi. Otherrabbis were Israel, brother of R. Manli 
Fuchs, of Kromau; Loeb Pollak, and M. Duschak. 
David ben Jacob Szezebrszyn, author of notes on 
the Targumim, is said to have occupied the rab- 
binate in the seventeenth century. 

Under the law of March 21, 1890, relating to the 
legal conditions of the Jewish congregations in Aus- 
tria, the community of Aussee was amalgamated 
with the neighboring communities; and, through 
personal and local considerations, Mahrisch-Schon- 
berg became the seat of the Jewish communal 
district. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Wolny, Dic Markgrafschaft Mähren, vol. v. 
Brünn, 1839; Abr. Broda, Meygillat Sedarim, ed. E. Baum- 
garten, Berlin, 1895: N. Brüll, Zur Geschichte der Juden in 
Mähren, in Wiener Jahrbuch für Isracliten, 1807; and 
private sources, 

E. D. 


D. 

AUSTERLITZ: Town in Moravia, Austria. 
Its Jewish congregation is one of the oldest in.the 
province; according to some historians, dating from 
the beginning of the twelfth century. Recordsseem 
to point to a tribute paid by the Jews to King Wen- 
zel in 1288, which revenue he presumably turned 
over to the Teutonic Knights when they obtaired 

possession of the domain. The pay- 


Jewish ment of this tribute was continued to 
Com- the successors of the Knights, the 
munity in counts of Kaunitz. A record in the 
Twelfth archives of the prescnt congregation 
Century. of Austerlitz shows that the Jewish 


tribute for the year 1757 included pep- 
per, ginger, and other spices. The Jewish merchants 
visited all the Mediterranean ports, and dealt exten- 
sively in the natural and artificial products of the 
Orient; and it was for this reason that the tribute 
mentioned was exacted from them, not only by the 
local secular and ecclesiastical officials, but even by 
the papal court itself, 

The fact that as late as 1798 the Jewish commu- 
nity was ordered, under penalty of legal enforce- 
ment, to pay arrears amounting to 503 florins, 3 
kreutzers = $200, indicates that this tribute had been 
exacted from them for a considerable period. 
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The relations existing between Jews and Chris- 
tians were at all times friendly. During the Hussite 
movement, Which in 1550 had its headquarters at 
Austerlitz, no change in the friendly relations De- 
tween Jews and Christians had occurred: at least 
the movement was not provocative of any ill-fecling 
toward the Jews. A striking testimony of this 
friendly feeling even at a much later date is the fact 
that on the occasion of the closing of the monasteries 
by Joseph II. (1780-90), an abbot deposited his valu- 
ables with a poor Jew, who later, on finding with 
no little difficulty the dwelling of the depositor, re- 
turned to him intact all he had received from him. 
The main occupation of the Jews was trading, 
and the chief articles sold by them were starch and 


lime. In connection with tliis fact it^ 


Known as is interesting to note that in Jewish 
* the records still extant Austerlitz is called 
White Ir Laban” (the White City). The 
City." Jewish inhabitants numbered about 


445 individuals, occupying thirty-four 
houses, one of which bears the inscription * Moses 
Abraham in the year 1523.” 

When Maria Theresa issued the edict restricting 
the number of Jewish families in the province of 
Moravia to 5,100 (later to 5,400), Austerlitz was per- 
mitted to shelter 72 Jewish families, Charitable so- 
cieties for the sick and needy, and. schools, estab- 
lished about that time, are still in existence, 

According to manuscripts left by R. Josef Weisse, 
the following ministers oficiated at Austerlitz as 
rabbis: in 1560, R. Lob, a contemporary of R. Moses 
Isserles, with whom he was in correspondence for 
some time; in 1570, Jacob, son of Moses, a contem. 
porary of Rabbi Loewe ben Bezaleel; in 1594, Hay. 
yim Meling, son of Rabbi Isaac Meling, of Prague; 
in 1620, Baer Eilenburg; in 1643, Joel Glogau; in 
1659, Mordecai; in 1690, Abraham, son of the author 
of “Bet Ychudah “; in 1703. Nathan Feitel; in 177 à 
Simha Leipnik ; in 1780, Elijah Hirsch Istels; in 1790, 
Jacob Gleiwitz; in 1811, Gerson Buchheim, great. 
grandfather of Dr. Gustav Karpeles, editor of * Die 
Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums” at Berlin: and 
in 1845, Hirsch Duschak, who had received a thor- 
ough rabbinical training, and possessed wide secular 
knowledge, i 

In 1662 and in 1724 Jewish synods held their ses- 
sions at Austerlitz, passing the important resolutions 
now embodied in the npn NR (311 


Jewish regulations) (see INSTITUTIONS). A 
Synods noteworth y incident took place in 1805, 
Meet at when a French officer of high rank 


Austerlitz, asked the rabbi to summon ten Jews 
thet he might say “kaddish” for a de- 
ceased member of his family. ` | 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: N. Drill, Zur Gesch. der Juden in Mithren, in 
Wiener Jahrbuch uev Teracliten, 1867; David Gans, Zcmah 
David ; Depping, Die Juden im Mittelalter, Stuttgart, 1834; 
Joseph yon Hermann, Gesch. der Irrueliten in Böhmen. 
Vienna, 1818; Hieronymus von Scari, Systematixche Darxtel- 
tung der Gesetze für die Juden. Mithrens und Schlextena, 
Brünn. 1835; G, Wolf. Die Alten Statuten, 1880; Wolny, Die 
Marigraf. schaft Mühren, Brünn, 1836; private sources com- 
5 by R. Josef Weisse апа 8. Diamant, Austerlitz. 


E. B4. 
AUSTERLITZ : Name of a Jewish family. - As 


is the case with all names derived from places, the 
Surname “Austerlitz” does not necessarily signify 
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that all the persons so named belong to one family. 
It denotes that an ancestor of the person came from 
that place or was for some time a resident there. In 
the tombstone inscriptions of the old cemetery at 
Prague this name occurs after 1620. The name ig 
also found in Prague among those of Jews banished 
from Vienna in 1670, and in other localities in Aus- 
tria and Hungary: Of the members of this famil 
known in literature and communal life, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: 

Aaron b. Meir Austerlitz: Secretary to the 
rabbinate of Berlin, 1775. | 

Baruch b. Solomon Austerlitz: Rabbi in Co- 
logne and. preacher at Prague at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century; grandson of Baruch, an exile 
from Vienna. He was son-in-law of the “primator” 
(president of the congregation), Samuel Tausk, or 
Taussig, of Pragne, He wrote approbations (* has- 
kamot ”) toan edition of the Midrash Rabbat printed 
at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1705, and to the ‘Aruk 
ha-Kazer, Prague, 1707. One of his sermons wag 
published in Prague, 1713. His daughter became 
the second wife of R. Moses Harif (Brandeis). 

Hirschel Austerlitz: A communal lcader exiled 
from Vienna in 1670. In 1675 he, together with 
IIirz Coma, Max Schlesinger, Solomon Wolf, ‘and 
Solomon Auspitz, signed a petition to Emperor Leo- 
pold I., praying that the Jews might be allowed to 
resettle in Vienna, 

Mayer Austerlitz: Now rabbi in Eperies, Hun- 
БАГУ; was one of ITildesheimer's earliest pupils. 

Moses b. Joseph Austerlitz: A scholar and 
promoter of Jewish learning; lived in Vienna, but 
When the Jews were expelled from that city and 
from Lower Austria (1669), he removed to Nikols- 
burg, Moravia. Iis house was the resort of schol. 
ars, especially after the fire of Pragueiní689, Thus 
he helped to.support the cabalist Moses ben. Mena- 
hem Graf, author of * Wa-Yakhel Mosheh ? (And 
Moses Gathered); Judah b. Nisim, author of “Bet 
Yehudah ” (The House of Judah); and Isaac Zoref, 
author of “M’ozene Zedek” (Just Scales) all of 
whom speak highly of him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kaufmann, Die Letzte Vertrcibung der Ju- 
den aus Wien, Vienna, 1889; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. . 
772: Mock, Die Familien Prag's, ed. D, Kaufmann, Pres- 
burg, 1892. | 
р, M. Ba. 


AUSTRALIA: The island-continent between 
the Indian and Pacific oceans. In more senses than 
one it has been a land of sunshine to the Jews, 
Nurtured and reared on British traditions, Australia 
has inherited the national characteristics -of the 
mother-country. "The spirit of democracy, so strong 
in Australia, has always manifested itself as a unified 
current that absorbs in itself all the varied ele- 
ments of race and religion. Religious freedom ac- 
cordingly has always been granted in full measure 
as soon as the colonies received legislative independ- 
ence, Amidsuch conditions it wasonly natural that 
the Jews who settled there should find a cordial wel- 
come and a hospitable home. 

Australia offered its great undeveloped resources 
to all who were willing to develop them. Many 
Jews embraced the opportunity and prospered, 
Though the Jews of Australia have never aggre- 


Australia 
Austria 


gated much more than 15,000 out of a population 
of three and a half millions, they have appreciably 
assisted in the development of the 

Social Po- country, and many of them have 
sition, gained distinction. A few have de- 
voted themselves to agriculture; but 


the majority found here as elsewhere that manu- 


facturing and trade offered inducements well suited 
to their capabilities. Industry has been largely de- 
veloped by them; and in the raising of sheep and 
cattle they have been particularly prominent. In 
science, art, and literature Jews have been active 
participants; and in the government of the colonics 
they have had ап honorable share. 

As Australia itself has been developed in but little 
more than a hundred years, it is not surprising that 
the formation of the earliest Jewish community was 
not accomplished before the end of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Sydney, the capital of 
the mother-colony of New South Wales, contains the 
oldest Hebrew congregation. Its carly history is re- 

corded in “Sydney in 1848," which 


Earliest. states that there were about twenty 
Jewish Jews in the colony in 1817, and that 
Con- these were "little versed in the faith 
gregation. ofthcirancestors.” Nevertheless, they 


were sufficiently attached to their re- 


ligion to form themselves into a Jewish society for 


the purpose of attending to the interment of their 
dead. In 1820 the Jews obtained their own * bet hay- 
yim” or burial-ground by applying to the Rev. Dr. 
Cow per, who allotted to them the right-hand corner 
of the Christian cemetery. The death of one Joel 
Joseph prompted the application; and he was the 
first Jew buried there. During the next ten ycars 
there was no great increase in membership; and the 
services of the society were not called for more than 
once a year. The account continues: 


"In 1827 and 1828 the worldly condition of the Hebrews in 
the colony improved considerably, in consequence of the great 
iuflux of respectable merchants; and this, with other circum. 
stances, has raised the Hebrews in the estimation of their fellow- 
colonists. About this period Mr. P. J. Cohen having offered 
the use of his house for the purpose, divine worship was per- 
formed for the first time in the colony according to the Hebrew 
form, and was continued regularly every Sabbath and holiday. 
From some difference of opinion then existing among the 
members of this faith, divine service was also performed occa- 
sionally in a room hired by Messrs. A. Elias and James Sim- 
mons, In this cordition everything in connection with their 
religion remained until the arrival of Rev. Aaron Levi. in the 
year 1830. He had been a dayyan, and, duly accredited, һе 
succeeded in instilling into the minds of the congregation a 
taste for the religion of their fathers. A Sefer Torah [scroll of 
the Law) was purchased by subscription, divine service was 
more regularly conducted, and from this time may be dated 
the establishment of the Jewish religion in Sydney. In 182 
they formed themselves into a proper congregation, and ap- 
pointed Jacob Monteflore as the first president.” 


In the same year the first Jewish marriage was 
celebrated, the contracting parties being Moses Jo- 
seph and Miss Nathan. Three years later a Mr. Rose 
caine from England and acted as the hazan, shohet, 
and mohel. Пе was succeeded by Jacob Isaacs. 
The condition of the Jews improved to such an ex- 
tent that in 1844 they erected а handsome synagogue 
in York street, in which they continued to worship 
for more than thirty years. 

Following upon the formation of the Sydney com- 
munity, Jews began to assemble in Victoria, and 
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congregations sprang up in the towns of Melbourne, 
St. Kilda, Geelong, Bendigo, and Ballarat (1858). 
The congregations of Geclong and Bendigo are now 
(1902) extremely small, in fact all but non-existent. 
In South Australia, Jews settled considerably later 
than in Victoria; and it was not till 1871 that they 
were numerous enough to erect a synagogue in the 
capital city of Adelaide. Somewhat 
Con- later still, the Brisbane (Queensland) 
gregations, congregation took form. For more 
and Syna- than twenty years (1865-1886) they 
gogues. continued to hold services in the Ma- 
sonic Hall; and at the end of that 
perioc they were able to build a commodious syna- 
gogue in Margaret street, with a scating capacity of 
400. 

"lic youngest of the Australian communities is 
thet ci Perth, the capital of West Australia, the for- 
mation of which in 1892 was due to the great influx 
of people into the western colony after the discovery 
of gold in the nineties. The Jewish congregation 
grew rapidly; five years after the first “minyan” 
(the minimum of ten males over thirteen years of age 
necessary to form a congregation for divine service) 
gathered in the colony. a handsome synagogue was 
built and consecrated in Brisbane street. Each of the 
colonies, except South Australia, has witnessed the 
rise and decline of a congregation. In New South 
Wales there wasat one time a flourishing community 
in Maitland. A synagogue was built there in 1879; 
but owing to adverse cireumstances most of the 
Jews left for other parts, and now little more than 
sufficient to form a minyan remains. The same 
fate has befallen the congregation of Toowoomba in 
Queensland, where in 1879 the Jews built a beautiful 
house of worship on their own ground, and under 
such favorable conditions that within a few years the 
synagogue was entirely free from debt. It is now 
used only on the high holy days by the few living at 
Maitland. Rockhampton, also in Queensland, has 
suffered similarly. 

Perhaps the shortest carcer was that of the Cool- 
gardie community in western Australia. In 1896 

a number of Jews, attracted by the rich 
Decline of gold-fields, were in that city. They at 
Con- once obtained a grant of land from the 
gregations. government, collected subscriptions, ` 
and forthwith proceeded to build a 
synagogue. Within three years, however, such a 
thinning-out had taken place that the remaining 
members were unable to pay the debt on the syna- 
gogue; and the building was sold by the creditors 
to a Masonic body and converted into a Masonic 
hall. 

Jews have been mayors of nearly all the capital 

cities of Australia, as well as of many smaller towns. 


. The title of justice of the peace, which is only con- 


ferred upon men highly respected by their fellow- 
citizens, has been gained by an exceptionally large 
number of Jews, as many as thirteen receiving that 
distinetion at one time (1897) in New South Wales 
alone. 'The Hon. H. E. Cohen is on the bench. in 
Sydney; and the appointment of chief justice was 
offered to, but was refused by, Sir Julian Salo- 
mons. The agent-generalship of New South Wales, 
the premier colony, has been administered by two 
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Jews, Sir Saul Samuel, Bart., K.C.M.G., one of the 
most prominent and successful Jews in Australian 
politics, and Sir Julian Salomons. 


Jews A goodly number of Jews have sat 
in Public inthe various parliaments; and, in pro- 
Life. portion to the population, a large per- 


centage have held ministerial port- 
folios. Indeed, the highest office attainable was held 
by a Jew, when, for a short time in 1899, V. L. Sol- 
omon was premier of South Australia. Sir John 
Vogel, whose history, however, belongs to New Zea- 
land, was also premier for many years. 

The foremost among the Jews that have figured 
as pioneers in Australia is Jacob Montefiore, a cousin 
of Sir Moses Montefiore. South Australian history 
records him as one of the founders of the colony ; 
and he was selected. by the British government to 
act on the first board of commissioners, appointed 
in 1335 to conduct its affairs. His portrait hangs in 
its National Gallery, and his memory is perpetuated 
hy Montefiore Hill, one of the leading thoroughfares 
of Adelaide. Jacob Montefiore’s activity was not 
confined to South Australia. With his brother Jo- 
seph lie gave an impetus to, and left his impress 
upon, the progress of New South Wales. Jacob 
owned one of the largest sheep-runs in the colony, 
and founded and for many years acted as director of 
the Bank of Australia. The firm that the two broth- 

ers established in Sydney in its early 

Dis- days ranked among the first of the 

tinguished business houses of that city. The 

in Politics. close connection of these brothers with 

the colony is further evidenced by the 

township of Montefiore, which stands at the junction 

of the Bell and Macquarie rivers in the Wellington 

valley. Joseph Montefiore was the first president of 

the first Jewish congregation formed in Sydney in 
1832, | 

The Hon. Ү. L. Solomon of Adelaide is remem- 
bercd for the useful work he achieved in exploring 
the vast northern territory of his colony, the inter- 
ests of which he represented in Parliament. M. V. 
Lazarus of Bendigo, known as Bendigo Lazarus, 
also did much to open up new parts in the back 
country of Victoria. The conl industry of Victoria 
received a great impetus from the persistent advo- 
cacy of the Hon, Nathaniel Levi, who for many years 
urged the government of Victoria to developit. The 
cultivation of bect-root for the production of sugar 
and spirits likewise owes its existence as an industry 
to Levi's ceaseless efforts. In his labors on be- 
half of this industry he published in 1870 a work of 
250 pages on the value and adaptability of the 
sugar-beet. In western Australia the townships of 
Karridale and Boyanup owe their existence to the 
enterprise of C. M. Davies, а large lumber merchant. 

It is noteworthy that in the theatrical history of 
Australia a Jew, Darnett Levy, stands as the pio- 
Decr. A record of that fact is found in the following 
entry in * Sydney in 1848," a work published in that 
year: "In the late twenties. His Excellency Sir В. 
Bourke granted Barnett Levy a license for dra- 
matic performances, witha restriction that he should 
confine himself to the representation of such Pieces 
only as had been licensed in England by the Lord 

hamberlain. v Levy was at that time the owner 
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in Australia, four important 


Australia 
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of the original Royal Hotel in George street; and he 
fitted up the saloon of that establishment asa theater, 
where the first representations of the 


Jew Es- legitimate drama in the colony were 
tablishes given. The encouragement that this 
the First undertaking received induced the en- 
Theater. terprising proprietor to enlarge his 


sphere of action. Не built a theater 
called the Theater Royal, which was opened in 1833. 
In the course of the half-century of communal life’ 
Jewish journals ap- 
peared: “The Australian Israclite " was issued from 
1870 to 1882 in Melbourne, and was edited by S. Jo- 
seph,a practised journalist, who also conducted * The 
Tainororth News ”; "The Jewish Herald” of Mel- 
hourne has been published, first weekly and then 
fortnightly, from 1885 onward, under the joint edi- 
torship of Rev. E. Blaubaum and Maurice Benja- 
min; “The Australian Hebrew,” conducted by Jacob 
Goldstein, appeared for only eighteen months in 
1595-96; “The Hebrew Standard” was first pub- 
lished in 1897, under the directorship of Alfred 
Harris. 
In the domain of art two Jews, E. P. Fox and 
Abbey Alpon, have done good work. Paintings by 
both these artists have been hung in 
Journalism the Melbourne National Gallery. In 
and Art. the Adelaide Gallery hangs a tribute 
to the memory of H. Abrahams for the 
services he rendered to the progress of art in Aus- 
tralia. Two Jews of Australian birth have attained 
to some distinction as writers—S. Alexander and 
Joseph Jacobs. During the South African war Jews 
contributed their quota to the Australian contingents 
to the number of 15. The numbers of Jews in the 
Australian coloniesat the census of 1891 were as fol- 
lows: 


New South Wales........ 5,484 | Tasmania ............. , 
Werd teste 6,459 Western Australia.. 129 
South Australia .. . 810 New Zealand............ 1.163 


ueensland,,... eae os 
3 ' Total...... оъоооовооо о о 15,208 


The following estimate has recent) y been given of 
the Jewish population of Australasia for 1899: New 
South Wales, 8,140; Victoria, 5,820; South Austra- 
lia, 1,110; Queensland, 930: Tasmania, 550; Western 
Australia, 850; New Zealand, 2, 270. Total, 19,670. 

See ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY. 

J. D. I. F. 


AUSTRIA:* Empirein Europe now united with 
the kingdom of Hungary; its territorial extent has 
changed considerably during the past thousand 
rears. 
| From the Earliest Times to the Charter of 
Frederick II. (1238): The date of the first settle- 
ment of the Jews in Austria, like that of almost all 
other European countries, is enveloped in obscurity. 
Folk-lore speaks of a Jewish kingdom supposed to 
have been founded in Austria, 859 years after the 


Deluge, by a Jew or pagan called Abraham, who 
came from the wonderland “Terra Ammiracionis 


to Auratim (Stockerau) with his wife, Susanna, and 
— Ó————  — ³ð¹ ee) 

* In the present article no reference is made to Hungary or 
to the former Italian provinces of Austria or to the Austrian 
Netherlands; Bohemia, Galicia, and the other outlying prov- 
inces of contemporary Austria are only treated In so far as they 
are connected with the history of the monarchy as a whole. 


Lal 


Austria 


his two sons, Salim and Ataim. This country was 
ruled over by seventy-two princes down to 210 B.C. 
It is possible that the Jews themselves in Austria, as 
in other countries, invented such fables in order to 
free themselves from the accusation of having par- 
ticipated in the crucifixion of Jesus; but more likely 
the whole story is an. invention of the chroniclers, 
who wanted to present to their readers interesting 
tales (Pez, * Scriptores Rerum Austriacarum," i. 1046 
et seq., quoted by Scherer. Rechtsverhiiltnisse der 
Juden, 1901, i. 112). The first reliable report of the 
existence of the Jews in Austria is found in a law 
respecting tolls issued at Raffelstatten during the 
reign of Louis the Child, 899-911, article 9 of which 
reads: “Lawful merchants—c.e., Jews and other 
merchants—whencesoever they come, whether from 
this or any other country, shall pay a just toll on 
their slaves and on other merchandise, as has been 
the case under the former kings? (Pertz, * Monu- 
menta Germanie," Leges, iii. 480). From this state- 
ment it would appear probable that Jews lived in 
those days in Austria. The first documentary evi- 
dence comes, however, from the twelfth century. 
Duke Leopold V. (1177-94), who did a great deal for 
the development of commerce in Austria, had a 
"Jewish “mintfarmer” (master of the mint) called 
Shlom, who was engaged in а litigation with a 
'ienna monastery about the possession of a vine- 
yard. Shlom was assassinated by a mob of Cru- 
saders, because he had had arrested a servant of his 


who had stolen some money and had subsequently 


taken the cross (^Quellen zur Gesch. der Juden їп 
Deutschland,” ii. 99; “Emek Habaka,” ed. Wiener, 
р. 37). A synagogue in Vienna is first mentioned in 
1204; somewhat later appear Krems, Wiener Neu- 
stadt, Tulln, Klosterneuburg. As in all German 
cities, Jewish settlements (^Judendorf," “Vicus 
Judaeorum *) were found in Austria in those'days. 
Vienna must have been a considerable community ; 
for in the first half of the twelfth century one of the 
most prominent rabbis of the time, Isaac ben Moses, 
author of the compendium on ritual “Or Zarua',“ 
lived there, as well as Abigdor ben Elijah ha-Kohen 
andhisbrother Eliezer. Atthesame time Moses ben 
Hasdai pn (of Tachau?) was living 

Important in Wiener Neustadt. Others are men- 
Rabbis. tioned in Mordecai ben Hillel’s (died 
Aug. 1, 1298) glosses to Alfasi. Dur- 

ing the first half of the twelfth century the Jews of 
Vienna must have been a very influential factor in 
commercial and political life, because Duke Fred- 
erick IL the Belligerent (1230-16) prohibited on 
their advice the exportation of corn and wine from 
Austria during his war with Hungary (Pertz, le. ix. 
706); and, if the statement of this chronographer be 
exaggerated, it is certainly significant that in the 
charter which Emperor Frederick II. granted to the 
citizens of Vienna (1237) he should have agreed that 
no Jew should henceforth hold office. The emperor, 


who was at war with the duke and who naturally 
desired to have the good-will of the citizens of 


Vienna, must have made this concession upon the 
complaint of the citizens. That the sentiment with 
regard to the Jews was far from friendly appears 
from the fact that the emperor expressly states that 
the Jews, because of their crime—i.e., for having 
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killed Jesus— should be held in everlasting servi- 
tude (“cum imperialis auctoritas . . . Iudæis indix- 
erit perpetuam servitutem"). A year later the em- 
peror granted to the Jews of Vienna a charter in 

which the Jews are called, for the first 


“Servi time in Germany, the emperor's serfs 
Camere (“servi camere nostra“); and although 
Nostre." this expression is meant in the first 


sense to assert the emperor's right 
over the Jews, it is, with regard to the fact that the 
emperor considers them as condemned to eternal 
servitude, a matter of some importance. 

Charter of Emperor Frederick II. (1238): 
The jurisdiction. over the Jews, like many other 
fiscal rights, was a subject of controversy between 
the emperor and the feudal lords. While Emperor 
Frederick, when he had conquered Vienna, catered 
to the burghers by excluding the Jews. from pub- 
lic offices, he also wished to attach them to his 
cause, and therefore defined their rights in a charter 
which is, in its most important features, a repetition 
of the one granted to the Jews of Germany in 1296. 


"The charter contains ten séctions, and states first 


that the Jews shall be under the emperor's protec- 
tion (“servi eamerz nostri") They are exempt 
from the duty to furnish vehicles and horses for the 
royal retinue (“hospites”).: If stolen property is 
found in their possession, they have merely to swear 
how much they have paid for it in order to receive 
that sum from the lawful owner. The baptism of 
Jewish children without the consent of their parents 
is expressly prohibited: and а heavy fine is imposed 
on transgressors of this law, Baptism of the slaves 
of Jews is similarly prohibited. Converts.shall be 
given three days during which the sincerity of their 
desire to embrace Christianity shall be tested. In 
civil Jaw Jews and Christians are treated as equals; 
but a Jew can not be forced to the ordeal and can 
free himself by oath from any accusation. Jews 
can not be condemned on the testimony of Christians 
alone. Their'lives are under the protection of the 
law, and for killing or assaulting a Jew a fine is im- 
posed, which, according to the views of the time, Is 
the reparation for such a crime. In their internal 
affairs they have perfect autonomy and, shall be 
judged by their rabbis and communal officers 
( * coram eo qui preest eis"); only in important mat- 
ters jurisdiction is reserved to the emperor. In con- 
nection with the commercial activity of the Jews, 
dealing in wines, paints, and antidotes is especially 
mentioned: some ef them must, therefore, have been 
physicians. 

Charter of Duke Frederick II. of Austria 
(1244): After Frederick II. had regained posses- 
sion of his country he vigorously asserted his rights, 
although he made some concessions to the states 
(“Stände”). Thus, he confirmed to the citizens of 
Wiener Neustadt the privilege that the Jews should 
not be placed in office, just as Emperor Frederick 


had confirmed it to the citizens of Vienna: but, on 
the other hand, he regulated the position of the 


Jews, and evidently with a benevolent intention. . 
He says that he grants this charter in his desire to 

give to all those who are living within his dominion 
a share in his grace and benevolence. This law is а 
classic type of the legislation on the Jews during 
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the thirteenth and the two subscquent centuries. It 
remained in force until the expulsion of the Jews 
from Austria in 1420, and was more or less literally 
copied in the laws of the following rulers: Bela 
IV. of Hungary, 1251; Przemysl Ottocar II. of 
Bohemia, 1254; Boleslav of Kalisz, 1264: and Bolko 
of Silesia, 1295. The most important feature of this 
charter is the large space given to money -iending 
no fewer than ten of its thirty sections dealing with 
questions of interest, pledges, and the like, in addi- 
tion to the sections dealing with the jurisdiction 
over the Jews. Of greatest importance is the fact 
that the duke claims the Jews as his own subjects. 
which is the first instance in which they are claimed 
by the territorial ruler instead of by the emperor. 
It may also be noted that. the Jews are permitted to 
receive as interest ei ght denars a week on the talent, 
a rate of 173.33 per cent per annum. If any pledge 
prove to have been stolen, the Jew has merely to 
swear how much he loaned on it, and that he did 
not know that it was stolen, in order to receive its 
value from the owner. Everythin g may be accepted 
as pledges, with the exception of bloody or wet gar- 
ments; and in case of loss by fire or robbery the oath 
of the Jew is sufficient to prove his assertion, It is 
expressly stated that Jews may lend money on real 
estafe; but it is uncertain whether, in cases of fore. 
closure of their mortgages, they may possess them. 
For the nrurder of a Jew by a Christian the death 
penalty is inflicted; while for manslaughter and in. 
jury a fine is imposed, part of which is to be paid to 
the duke, part to the person wounded. Capital pun- 
ishment is also tho penalty for desecration of a Jew- 
ish cemetery; while for damage to a synagogue a 
fine of two talents is inflicted. Abduction of a Jew- 
ish child is punishable as theft. Their lawsuits are 
conducted in the duke's court, and he appoints a 
special judge for Jewish affairs (“judex Judæo- 
rum “). 
rabbi or overseer of the congregation, elected by the 
Jews and confirmed by the duke; he is their legal 
representative, and has authorit y to administer their 
internal affairs, Like the imperial law, thatof Duke 
Frederick also states that à Jew can not be con- 
demned unless there is a Jewish as well as a Chris- 
tian witness against him; but it differs from the im- 
perial law in that the duke permits Jews to challenge 
an evil-docr to the.ordeal. It is, however, most 
likely that in such a case the Jews hired a champion. 

The Interregnum (1254-1278): Duke Fred- 
erick fell in battle June 15, 1246; and as he left no 
children, his dominion became the bone of contention 
for various claimants, from whom King Przemysl 
Ottocar II. succeeded in 1251. The new ruler nat- 
urally sought to gain the good-will of the citizens 
in his newly acquired territory, and, therefore, soon 
after the occupation of Austria, he confirmed to the 
aties the privilege granted to them by Duke Fred- 
erick of the exclusion of Jews from public office, 
His political Plans required for their accomplish- 
ment a great deal of money, and this was evidently 
the reason that he ‘renewed (March 29, 1254) the 
privileges granted to the Jews by Duke Frederick; 
proclaiming, like his predecessor, his desire to show 
his good-will to all his subjects (* Wann wir wellen, 
das allerlay leut diein unser herrscheft wonund sind, 
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unser genad und gütwilligkait tailheftig werden‏ 
funden”). The only ditferenee between the charter‏ 
of Ottocar and that of Frederick is that Ottocar pro-‏ 
hibits taking sacred vestments as pledges. He, fur-‏ 
ther, exempts the Jews from returning pledges on‏ 
their holy days, docs not limit the rate of interest,‏ 
and protests against the BLOOD ACCUSATION, refer-‏ 
ring to the papal decrees on that subject. These in-‏ 
significant differences can scarcely have been due‏ 
to a change in policy: they were most likely caused‏ 
by emergencies of the intervening period. It seems‏ 
that these charters were not respected; for, on his‏ 
return from the crusade against the heathen Prus-‏ 
sians, Ottocar again renewed the grants to the Jews‏ 
(March 8, 1255). Further, he did not enforce the‏ 
ordinance excluding Jews from publie office; for, in‏ 
a document dated 1257, two Jews are mentioned as‏ 
the king’s financiers (“comites camera ).‏ 

The Church, then at the height of her power, had, 
since the Lateran Council of 1215, attempted to cir- 
cumscribe the position of the Jews: but her decrees 
were not carried into effect. Pope Clement IV., 
therefore, sent Cardinal Guido, а Cistercian monk, 
as his delegate to northern Europe to enforce eccle- 
siastical discipline. In this capacity Guido presided 
over various diocesan councils which discussed, 
among other matters, the enforcement of the law 
against the Jews. Such a council was held in 
Vienna May 10-12, 1967. The canons of this coun- 
cil enjoin the distinctive Jewish dress, and the pay- 
ment by the Jewish inhabitants to the priest in 
whose parish they dwell of an annual sum equa] to 
that which he would receive were Christians living 
in their places. Jews are prohibited from frequent- 
ing bathing-houses and taverns of Christians, from 
employing Christian domestics, from acting as tax- 
collectors, and from holding any other public office. 


A Jew cohabiting with a Christian woman shall be 


heavily fined; while the woman shall be whipped 
and expelled from the city. Social intercourse be- 
tween Jewsand Christians is strictly prohibited, and 
Christians shall not buy meat or other food from 
Jews, аз the latter are likely to poison it. If a 
Jew exacts exorbitant interest from Christians, he 
shall be excluded from all intercourse with Chris- 
tians. When the host iscarried through the streets, 
the Jews shall close the doors and shutters of their 
houses and shall remain within. A similar duty is 
enjoined for Good Friday. Jews shall not discuss 
matters of religion with the common people, shall 
not prevent the wives and children of converts from 
embracing Christianity, nor convert a Christian to 
Judaism. "They shall not attend Christian patients 
nor call upon them. They shall not build new syn- 
agogues, and when they repair an old synagogue 
they shall not enlarge it. On days of abstinence 
they shall not carry meat in the streets uncovered 
(Pertz, Lc, "Scriptores," ix. 699 ef seg.; H. Baer- 
wald.“ Die Beschlüsse des Wiener Conciliums über 
die Juden aus dem Jahre 1267 in Wertheimer's 
Jahrbuch," 1859-60, pp. 180-208)  Ottocar re- 
newed this charter of 1254 on Aug. 23, 1268. Com- 
plaints by the ecclesiastics, that the Jews kept 
Christian servants, show that the canons of the 
Vienna council remained to a great extent a dead 
letter. 


Austria 


Under the House of Hapsburg (1276-1420): 
Throush the treaty of Nov. 21, 1276 the Austrian 


wil, 


territories were ceded to Rudolph of Hapsburg as а” 


racanî уйине, whieh he later transferred, in his 
capacity as German emperor, to his sons Albrecht I. 
and Rudolph (Dee. 27. 1282). He at once asserted 
his rizhts by granting a new charter 10 the Jews, 
becanse in this respect, as in шану others, he was 
anxious to emphasize the fact that Ottecar's domin- 
jon was nota legitimate one. This charter, dated 
Матер 4. 1277. was also, in its principal points. а 
reproduction of that issued by Frederick II. in 1241. 
although Rudolph issued it not zs dnke of Austria, 
hut as German emperor, И was not until 1331 that 
the dukesof Austria received the risit to keep Jews. 


Another important diflerence Hes inthe fact that the | 


charter of Rudolph was limited to the Austrian pos- 
sessions, While in Bohemia the regulations of Otto- 
car remained in force, Rudolph, who naturally. 
like Ottocar, wished to attach the cities to his gov- 
ernment, also Confirmed toseveral of them the privi- 
lege of excluding Jews from public office; however, 
he refused to contirm forged privilezes of Wiener 
Neustadt dating from about 1270, and which were 
still more unfavorable to the Jews. Under his suc- 
cessor, Albrecht I. (luke of Austria from 1222; Ger 
man emperor from 1298; assassinated 1503), the Jews 
were protected in Germany: while, in his own 
dominions, Albrecht. connived at the outraes com- 
mitted upon them by mobs or by princes. The sen- 
timent of the populace with regard to the Jews шау 


he judged from the verses of the contemporary pott. 


Seyfried Helbling, who complains that there are too 
many Jews in the country, and that thirty Jews are 
enough to fill the largest city with “stench and un- 
belief.” 
burned, or sold at the rate of thirty for a penny 
(Напр. »Zeitschrift für Deutsche Alterthümer," 
iv.). In 1295 the Jews of. Krems were accused of 
having murdered a Christian; two were broken on 
the wheel, and the others had. to pay heavy ransom 
for their lives. 

The persecution started in Franconia by RIND- 
FLEC also showed its effects in Austria, and in 
Various cities the accusation was made 
that the Jews had desecrated the host; 
so that while Albrecht fined the cities 
in Franconia heavily foroutrazes com- 
mitted against the Jews, the Jewish inhabitants of 
Korneuburg were killed or expelled (1306). There 
is no report Of any punishment of the participants 
in the massacre, although it had been proved by the 
bishop that the miracle of the host was a fraud per- 
petrated by a priest who, after dipping a host in 
blood, claimed thas it bled because the Jews had 
pierced it. Only from St. Poclten is it reported that 
Albrecht threatened the city with destruction for an 
outrage committed against the Jews, and that the 
city had to pay a ransom of 3,500 talents. Under 
Albrecht’s successor, Frederick (1308-30), the onlv, 


Per- 
secutions. 


event of importance is his assignment of the Jewish 


taxes to the archbishop of Salzburg for services ren- 
dered in the war against his rival, Ludwig of Ba- 
varia. Frederick levied taxes on the Jews in Aus- 
tria ou the basis of his rights as German emperor: 
he also canceled the debt of Albert von Bauhenstein 
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to a Jewish money lender, the first Instance of a 
usage that became frequent in later times (see TOT- 


BRIEF). Frederick’s order, that no 
The First Jew should engage in tailoring or in 
Tötbrief. selling cloth (7 Gewand-Schneiden 7) 


in the city of Wiener Neustadt, is a 
further evidence of the growing hostility of the 
municipalities toward the Jews and of the disposi- 
tion of the rulers to vield to them. 

Under Albrecht II. (1330-58) and Otto (1330-385, 
brothers und successors of Frederick, the risht to 
keep Jews was expressly granted by the emperor to 
the dukes of Austria by the treaty of Munich, Мау 
J. 1221 (7 Darzu sollen sie die Juden, die hinter in нє 
sessen seindt, in allen den Rechten und Gewohnheiten 
haben und niessen, als Sic oder ir Vordern herbrach: 
haben?) It became the custom in those days for 
the emperor, in order to obtain the good-will of his 
powerful vassals, to transfer among other royal priv- 
ile ges the right to keep Jews; that is, to tax them. 
In spite of the greater interest which the territoria! 
rulers took in their Jews, when they became their 
taxable property, the persecutions, begun under 
ARMLEDER in Alsace in 1338. had their counter: 
parts in Austria, In Retz. Znaim, Horn, Eggen 
burg, Neuburg, und Zwetl the Jews were mu- 
sacred, and in the first-mamed city, Where a de~ 


erated host had performed. the usual miracles, п 


church of the 7 Holy. Blood? was erected in coni 
memoration of it. Evidently because of their fear 
of similar massacres, the Jews of Vienna voluntarily 
reduced the rate of interest from 122.33 per cent, to 
which they were entitled under the charter of 1244 
to 65 per cent on large. and to 86 per cent on smail 
loans. This document, written both in Hebrew ang 
in German, is preserved in the municipal archives of 
Vienna (Wolf, “Studien zur Jubelfeier der Wiener 
Universitit,” Vienna, 1565, p. 120). The desire ef 
Duke Albrecht IL. to protect the Jews against ni b 
violence, for which the desecrated host furnished 
pretexts, is evident from the fact that he wrote to. 
Pope Benedict XII. asking him to order an inves- 
ligation of alleged miracles in connection with a 
desecrated host in Pnika, which, according to the 
opinion of. some, were merely a pretext to pillage 
the Jews. 

The pope, in an ambiguous reply dated Aug. 20. 
1338, directs that an investigation be made; but of 
the result nothing is known. 

New sufferings came upon the Jews of Austria 
with the appearance of the Black Death (1349). 
though not to so great an extent as elsewhere in 
Germany. In various cities the accusation Was 
spread that the Jews had caused the plague by poi- 
soning the wells; пий in Krems, Stein, Mautern, and 
other places the Jewish communities were massacred. 
For this infringement of the public peace and fer 
ihe destruction of the duke’s property the cities were 
fined, three of the mob leaders were executed, while 
others had to pay ransom for their lives. Contenr- 
porary chronogruphers call the duke for this act of 
justice a partizan of the Jews (* fautor Judworum `- 
A report, first found in an old manuscript, “ Wiener 
Geserah” (Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl?" col 5387: 
Gritz, Gesch. der Juden," 3d ed; vii. 344. wrongly 
based on Pez, Le. i. 541), according to which the 
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Jews of Vicina killed themselves in their zviugo;zne 
upon the advice of their rabbi Jonah, is unfounded 
(ee Scherer. Le. р. ЭТ. Albrechts | successor, 
Rudolph IV. (335-60. forged the so-called 7 Privi- 
legium mains.“ according to which Emperor Fred- 
erick I. had. in 1156 given to the dukes of Austria 
unusual privileges. among Which was the right to 
keep Jews and 7 public usurers." Emperor Karl IV. 
confirmed the right of the Anstrian dikes to keep 
Jews in all places in their dominion, and made а 
treaty With the dukes of Austria. in his capacity as 
king of Bohemia, that ueither party would allow 
Jews who had left their country to settle in that of 
the other (Dee. 1371360. This measure was adopted 
in order to prevent Jews who misht endeavor to 
escape from extortions from seeking another home, 
If 4 dew found another home, his bonds were inval 
dated. Such " Potbriefe ? issued by Rudolph are 
extant froin the vear 1362. The sune conditions 
prevailed under Rudolph's brothers and successors, 
Albrecht III. (1365-95) and. Leopold HI. (1365-86). 
When Jews had left the country, those who re- 
mained had to indemnify the duke for the loss which 
he had suffered. In 1867 several Jews, probably the 
representatives of their coreligionists, made a treaty 
with the dukes. promising to pay 20,000 florins for 
twa Jews, Musch and Chadgim (Hayxim), who had 
left the Austrian territory: in consideration of which 
payment the dukes allowed them to take all of the 
fugitives’ property. In 1366 the dukes issued an 
order that no Jew should engrave a seal; and two 
years later they prohibited dealing in gold and silver 
and monev-changing by Jews, restricting them to 
lending money on pledges. About 
Restric- 1370 all the Jews in the Austrian terri- 
tions on Oc- tories were jinprisoned by seeret order, 
eupations. and their property was confiscated, 
One report has it that the object of 
this outrage was to convert the Jews to Christianity. 
However this may have been, the attempt failed; 
only two, a man of forty and a young girl, were bap- 
tized. the former of whom returned to Judaism and 
was burned at the stake. Ata subsequent period, 
probably in 1228, a new charter was granted to the 
Jews. The deed is not now extant; but. from quo- 
tutions in later documents it is learned that the Jews 
Were given a renewed assurance of the ducal protec. 
tion: the right of residence in all the ducal lands 
was accorded to them: they were to be assisted in 
collecting their debts; and the dukes undertook to 
issue no letters of invalidation, The Jews were not 
to be blackmailed by loans and taxes beyond those 
stipulated by their charters, and accusations against 
them must. be proved by the testimony of honest 
(^ unversprechenen ") Christians and Jews. 
Notwithstanding the promise that they should not 
be troubled with demands for loans by the dukes, 
the Tatter in 1379-80 exacted another loan of 10,000 
pounds of Vienna pennies, assessed under the pen- 
alty of excommunication against all the Jews of 
Austria. Similarly, in spite of the promise granted 
In the charter, the dukes in 1382 remitted the inter- 
est which the citizens of Vienna owed to the Jews 
on loans. An order of 1371 prohibits the sale of 
wine and grain by the Jews of Styria; yet the Jews 
of Vienna are expressly exempted from the impost 
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laid by the mimicipality of Vienna on wine brought 
into the city. | 

How did the Jews, who in 1320 were robbed of all 
their property. levy ten years later the sum of 10,000 
pounds of pennies on the members of their com: 
munity This is casily answered, when the fact is 
considered that the confiscation did not include the 
bonds which they nad in their hands and which con- 
stituted the treater part of their possessions, Thus 


the condition of the Jews under rulers who were 


considered partial to them was rather precarious; 
but their situation Весе worse under the suceced- 
ing dukes. Of the Jews under Albrecht IV. (13095- 
HOD, son of Albrecht III., and Wilhelm, the son of 
Leopold HL. (1295-1406), who ruled over Austria in 
common, very little is known, The charter granted 
to the Jews of Carinthia and Styria Oct. 23, 1398, 
which states that the privile; es granted. them in 
1377 shall be confirmed, is merely a confirmation of 
the 7 Handfeste " (charter) described above. Restrie- 
tions, such as the prohibition of dealing in any mer- 
chandise in the city of Linz (1396), er cf holding real 

estate, even where it had been obtained 


Further usa foreclosed mortgage, are based on 
Restric- the principle that Jews should he re- 
tions. stricted to money lending. Of partic- 


War interest. is the fact. that a Jew, 
named Gunatzenhauser, had to sign promise that he 
would not practise medicine (1403). This was evi- 
dently done upon the demand of the university, 
whose professors frequently complain of the compe- 
tition of Jewish physicians. The invocation of the 
“erent Jew Czaphonas Pancach,” found in that dac- 
ument, is evidently not, as Scherer (Le. p. 403) and 
Wolf “Studien zur Jubelfeter der Wiener Univer- 
sitit," p. 16, Vienna, 1865) interpret it, a mystic for. 
mula: it refers to the Aramaic version of Gen. xli. 45, 
aud means, therefore, en oath in the name of Him 
who knoweth all secrets, 

The hostility of the general population to the Jews 
manifested itself in 1406, when a fire broke out in the 
synagogue of Vienna and the mob used the oppor- 
tunity to sick the Jewish quarter. The worst, how- 
ever, was to come under Albrecht V. (1404-39), who, 
when at fourteen he was declared of age, succeeded 
his father Albrecht IV., and the latter's cousin, Leo- 
pold IV. Albrecht was a religious fanatic; and the 
popular prejudice, which declared. the Jews respon- 
sible for every evil, had at that time accused the 
Jews of having caused the Hussite schism. This 
fanaticism found soon a pretense of justification in 
the circulation of the story that a rich Jew, Israel of 
Enns, had bought of а sexton's wife a consecrated 

host in order to profane it. Under the 

Host- order of the duke, all the Jews of Aus- 
Tragedy of tria were imprisoned (May 23, 1420); 
Enns. the poor among them were expelled 
from the country; and the well-to-do 

were kept in prison, and their property was confis- 
cated. Some, in order to save their lives, embraced 
Christianity, but of these the majority returned to 
Judaism and were burned at the stake. Others com- 
mitted suicide; and this probably gave rise to the 
legend that R. Jonah and the whole congregation of 
Vienna killed themselves in the synagogue. The 
only result of an appeal to the pope (Martin V.) by 
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the Jews of Ituiy was the bull of Dec. 23, 1420, de- 
crecing that Jewish children under the age of twelve 
should not be baptized. The fate of the Jews he 
cither could not or would not alter, although in his 
bull of Feb. 12, 1418, he had confirmed to them the 
whole of the privileges which they had possessed in 
Germany. All the Jews who had not professed 
Christianity were burned near Vienna, March 12. 
1421: the duke confiscated their property: their 
houses were either sold or donated to persons of dis- 
tinction: and the synagogue was destroyed, and the 
materials given to the university. The children of 
the Jews were placed in monasteries to be educated; 
and the duke made a treaty with his cousin Ernst of 
Styria that the Jews in the latter’s dominion should 
have no dealings with his subjects. 
dominion, however, he could not enforce his law, 
for in 1488 he issued a safe-conduct to а Jew, named 
Isserlein, basing this favor on the fact that the latter 
was innocent of the crime for which the Jews had 
been punished. His epitaph, however, praises him 
for the cremation of the Jews (“Jussi Judæos ante 
cremare meos ”). 

Culture: While the number of Jews in Austria 
must have been considerable, and some congrega- 
tions, as those of Vienna, Wierer Neustadt, and 
Krems, had contained Jewish settlements as early as 
the cities along the Rhine, and while Eliezer of 
Bohemia speaks with an expression of pity of the 
spiritual conditions among the Jews of Hungary 
and Poland (Buber, * Anshe Shem,” p. x, Cracow, 
1895), little is known of literary activity among the 
Jews of this country. Of the fourteenth century is 
Meïr ben Baruch ha-Levi in Vienna, who is reported 
to have introduced the title MonENU as license for 
the exercise of the rabbinical prerogative. Among 
his contemporaries were Abraham Klausner, Sha- 
lom of Neustadt, and Aaron of Neustadt. Their 
activity is chiefly in the field of the minutie of law, 
in which Shalom's disciple, Jacob ha-Levi (Maharil), 
became specially prominent. The latter has pre- 
served to us the fact that as early as the fourteenth 
century the Jews of Austria had theirown ritual and 
their peculiar melodies in public worship (* Minhag 
Bene Oesterreich“; see Maharil, in ^ Laws of Yom 
Kippur,” ed. Warsaw, 1874. p. 47). Religious prac- 
tises in Austria must have been so developed in the 
twelfth century that Isaac of Durbalo, a Frenchman, 
thought them worthy of his special attention, and 
he quotes what he has heard about them in Olmütz 
(Mahzor Vitry, p. 338, Berlin, 1896-97). There 
must, however, have been some participation in the 
spiritual life of their neighbors, as Jewish physt- 
cians are frequently mentioned, and their practise 
seems to have aroused the jealousy of their Christian 
competitors. It is further probable that G. Wolf is 
right when he thinks that the title * Morenu" was 
introduced by R. Meir ha-Levi in imitation of the 
conferring of degrees in the University of Vienna 
founded in 1365 (“Studien zur Jubelfeier der Wiener 
Universitit,” р. 15, Vienna, 1865). The only Tal- 
mudic scholar of great literary reputation was Israel 
IssERLEIN of Marburg, Styria, author of Terumat 
ha-Deshen," who lived in the first half of the fif- 
teenth century. The теа стапа father of Isserlein, 
Israel of Krems, was appointed by Emperor 
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chief rabbi of all the Jews in the German empire 
(May 3, 1407), which most likely meant that he 
should be responsible for the collection of taxes 
(Gritz, * Gesch. der Juden," 3d ed., viii. 102). The 
assumption that Isracl was from Kremsier (Frankel- 
Grün, * Gesch. der Juden von Kremsier," i. 15, Bres- 
lau, 1896) is improbable (see “Deborah,” 1902, p. 
132) The Jews refused to submit to him. 

From the Expulsion of 1420 {е that of 
1670: Albrecht/s posthumous son, Ladislaus (1440- 
51). who was declared of age in 1452, was а religious 
fanatic, and in the treatment of the Jews followed 
the example of his father. In charters granted to 
the municipality of Vienna (June 6. 1453, and Sept. 
27, 1455) he confirmed his father's Jaw, that no Jew 
should have the right to reside in that city. He 


' further declared that loans contracted by his sub- 


jects from Jews residing elsewhere should be in- 
valid, just as his father had in 1423 made an agree- 
ment with his cousin, Ernst of Styria, that the Jews 
living in the latter's dominion should not be per- 
mitted to lend money to the:subjects of Albrecht. 
The physicians of Vienna complained that а Jew 
who had a safe-conduct from; the German emperor 
Frederick HL, Ladislaus! cousin, practised medicine 
(1454). The young king's enmity toward the Hus- 
sites was even more bitter than that of his father; 
and under his protection the fanatic 
Per- monk CAPISTRANO preached against 
secutions: the heretics, arousing the population 
Capistrano. against the Jews: They were expelled 
from Olmütz, Brünn. Znaim, Neu- 
stadt, Breslau, Schweidnitz. and: other cities of Sile- 
sia (1451-55). 

Ladislaus died when only seventeen years old 
(Nov. 23, 1457), and his lands passed into the posses- 
sion of Frederick V. of Styria, who was also German 
emperor after 1440. Frederick was always in finan- 
cial difficulties, and therefore; needed. the Jews; 
but he was als} favorably inclined to them from 
humanitarian reasons, so that people gave him the 
nickname “King of the Jews." Probably because 
of the attacks on them by Capistrano, Frederick ob- 
tained from Pope Nicholas V. a. bull (issued Sept. 
20, 1451) granting him express permission to allow 
Jews to reside in all of his dominions, which in- 
cluded Avstria, Carinthia, Carniola, Styria, Tyrol, 
and Als{ce (Vorder-Oesterreich). This permission 
is explained by the fact that the Jews were tolerated 
for the benefit of the inhabitants needing money- 
lenders (Christians not being allowed to engage in 
this business), and, further, because tradition had 
from time immemorial sanctioned this toleration. A 
correct text is found in Scherer (Le. p. 436). When 
Frederick succeeded to the possessions of Austria, 
the states (“Stinde ”) petitioned (1453) that the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Upper and Lower Austria 
be enforced. The petition was renewed in 1460, 
and in his reply (March 23, 1460) in which he grants 
the petitioners’ request and states that Jews shall 
settle nowhere in his territories except where they 
have been permitted to reside before, he repudiates 
the rumor that he favored the Jews: ^ Wie man sein 
genad beschulldig, sein genad halt hye hewser vol 
Juden und thue den gnadig schub und fürderung. 


Rupert | etc., wolt sein kay. gn. gern solcher zicht vertragen 
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upon the advice of their ribbi Jonah. is unfounded 
(sce Scherer, Le. p- 341). Albrechts successor, 
Rudolph IV. (1358-60), forced the so-called 7 Privi- 
legium majus,” according to Which Emperor Fred- 
eriek I. had. in 1156 given te the dukes of Austria 
unusual privileges, among which was the right to 
keep Jews and 7 publie usurers.” Emperor Karl IV. 
confirmed the right of the Austrian dukes to Keep 
Jews in all places in their dominion. and made а 
treaty with the dukes of Austria, in his capacity ах 
king of Bohemia. that neither purty would allow 
Jews who had left their country to settle in that of 
the other (Dee. 13,1360. This measure wasadopted 
in order to prevent Jews who night endeavor to 
escape from extortions from seeking another home, 
Ifa Jew found another home, his bonds were inval 
idated, Such 7 Tótbriefe iss by Rudolph are 
extant from the vear 1362. The sune conditions 
prevailed under Rudolph s brothers and successors, 
Albrecht III. (1365-95) and Leopold HI. (1365-86). 
When Jews had left the conntry, those who re- 
mained had toindemnify the duke for the loss which 
he had suffered. In 1367 several Jews, probably the 
representatives of their corcligionists, made a treaty 
with the dukes, promising to pay 20,000 florins for 
two Jews, Museh and Спа (Iay yim), who had 
left the Austrian territory: in consideration of which 
payment the dukes allowed them to take all of the 
fugitives’ property. In 1966 the dukes issued an 
order that no Jew should engrave a seal; and two 
years later they prohibited dealing in gold and silver 
aud moneyv-changing by Jews, restricting them to 

lending money on pledges. About 


LI 
> 


Restric- 1370 all the Jews in the Austrian temi- 
tions on Oc- tories Were imprisoned by secret order, 
cupations. and their property was confiscated, 


One report. has it that. the object of 
this outrage was to convert the Jews to Christianity. 
However this may have been, the attempt failed; 
only two. a inan of forty and a young girl, were bap- 
tized, the former of whom returned to Judaism and 
was burned at the stake, At a subsequent period, 
probably in 1218, à new charter was granted to the 
Jews. The deed is not now extant; but. from quo- 
tations in later documents it is learned that the Jews 
Were given a renewed assurance of the ducal protec- 
tion; the right of residence in all the ducal lands 
was accorded to them; they were to be assisted in 
collecting their debts; and the dukes undertook to 
issue no letters of invalidation. The Jews were not 
to he blackmailed by loans and taxes beyond those 
stipulated by their charters, and acensations against 
them must. be proved by the testimony of honest 
(^unversprochenen ") Christians and Jews. 

Notwithstanding the promise that they should not 
be troubled with demands for loans by the dukes, 
the latter in 1379-80 exacted another loan of 10,000 
pounds of Vienna pennies, assessed under the pen- 
alty of excommunication against all the Jews of 
Austria. Similarly, in spite of the promise granted 
in the charter, the dukes in 1382 remitted the inter- 
¢st which the citizens of Vienna owed to the Jews 
on loans. An order of 1871 prohibits the sale of 
wine and grain by the Jews of Styria; yet the Jews 
of Vienna are expressly exempted from the impost 
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lil by the municipality of Vienna on wine brought 
into the city. 

How did the Jews. who in 1320 were robbed of all 
their property, levy ten years later the sum of 10,000 
pounds of peunies on the members of their com: 
munity? This is easily answered, when the fact is 
considered that the confiscation did not include the 
bonds which they had in their hands and which con- 
stituted the greater part of their possessions, Thus 
the Jews under rulers who were 
considered partial to them was rather. precarious; 
bat their situation became worse under the suceced- 
ing dukes, Of the Jews under Albrecht IV. (1395 
HoN, son of Albrecht III., and Wilhelm, the son of 
Leopold HI. (12925-14060), who ruled over Austria in 
coumion, very little is known. "The charter granted 
to the Jews of Carinthia and Styria Oct. 23, 1396, 
which states that the privile: es granted. them in 
1377 shall be confirmed, is merely a confirmation of 
the ~ Handfeste " (charter) described above. Restiic- 
tions, such as tlie prohibition of dealing in any mer- 
chandise in the city of Linz (1396), er of holding real 

estate, even where it had been obtained 


Further аха foreclosed mortgage, are based on 
Restric- the principle that Jews should be re- 
tions. stricted to money lending, Of partic: 


ular interest is the fact that a Jew, 
named Guntzenhauser, had to signa promise that he 
would not practise medicine (1403). This was evi- 
dently done проп the demand of the university, 
whose professors frequently complain of the compe- 
tition of Jewish physicians, The invocation of the 
“rreat Jew Czaphonas Pancach,” found in that doc- 
ument, is evidently not, as Scherer (Le. p. 403) and 
Wolf (Studien. zur Jnbelfeier der Wiener Univer- 
sitit," p. 16, Vienna, 1865) interpret it, a mystic for- 
mula: it refers to the Aramaic version of Gen. xli. 45, 
and means, therefore, en oath in the name of Him 
who knoweth all secrets. 

The hostility of the general population to the Jews 
manifested itself in 1406, when a tire broke out in the 
synagogue of Vienna and the mob used the oppor- 
tunity tosack the Jewish quarter. The worst, how- 
ever, was to come under Albrecht V. (1404-39), who, 
when at fourteen he was declared of age, succeeded 
his father Albrecht IV., and the latter's cousin, Leo- 
pold IV. Albrecht was a religious fanatic; and the 
popular prejudice, which declared. the Jews respon- 
sible for every evil, had at that time accused the 
Jews of having caused the Hussite schism. This 
fanaticism found soon a pretense of justification in 
the circulation of the story that a rich Jew, Israel of 
Enns, had bought of a sexton's wife a consecrated 

host in order to profane it. Under the 

Host- order of the duke, all the Jews of Aus- 
Tragedy of tria were imprisoned (May 23, 1420); 
Enns. the poor among them were expelled 
from the country; and the well-to-do 

were kept in prison, and their property was confis- 
cated. Some, in order to save their lives, embraced 


Christianity, but of these the majority returned to 


Judaisin and were burned at the stake. Others com- 
mitted suicide; and this probably gave rise to the 
legend that R. Jonah and the whole congregation of 
Vienna killed themselves in the synagogue. The 
only result of an appeal to the pope (Martin V.) by 


Austria 
the Jews of Italy was the bull of Dec. 23, 1420, de- 
erceing that Jewish children under the age of twelve 
should not be baptized. The fate of the Jews he 
either could not or would not alter, although in his 
bull of. Feb. 12, 1418, he had confirmed to them the 
whole of the privileges which they had possessed in 
Germany. All the Jews who had not professed 
Christianity were burned near Vienna, March 12. 
1421: the duke confiscated their property; their 
houses were either sold or donated to persons of dis- 
tinction; and the synagogue was destroyed, and the 
materials given to the university. The children of 
the Jews were placed in monasteries to be educated: 
and the duke made a treaty with his cousin Ernst of 
Styria that the Jews in the latter's dominion should 
have no dealings with his subjects. Even in his own 
dominion, however, he could not enforce his law, 
for in 1438 he issued a safe-conduct to a Jew. named 
Isscrlein, basing this favor on the fact that the latter 
was innocent of the crime for which the Jews had 
been punished. His epitaph, however, praises him 
for the cremation of the Jews (“Jussi Judæos ante 
cremare mcos *). 

Culture: While the number of Jews їп Austria 
must have been considerable. and some congrega- 
tions, as those of Vienna, Wiener Neustadt, and 
Krems, had contained Jewish settlements as early as 
the cities along the Rhine, and while Eliezer of 
Bohemia speaks with an expression of pity of the 
spiritual conditions among the Jews of Hungary 
and Poland (Buber, * Anslie Shem,” p. x, Cracow, 
1895). little is known of literary activity among the 
Jews of this country. Of the fourteenth century is 
Meir ben Baruch ha-Levi in Vienna, who is reported 
to have introduced the title MonENU as license for 
the exercise of the rabbinical prerogative. Among 
his contemporaries were Abraham Klausner, Sha- 
lom of Neustadt, and Aaron of Neustadt. Their 
activity is chiefly in the field of the minutie of law, 
in which Shalom's disciple, Jacob ha-Levi (Maharil), 
became specially prominent. "The latter has pre- 
served to us the fact that as early as the fourteenth 
century the Jews of Austria had their own ritual and 
their peculiar melodies in publie worship (* Minhag 
Bene Oesterreich“; see Maharil, in “Laws of Yom 
Kippur,” ed. Warsaw, 1874. p. 47). Religious prac- 
tises in Austria must have been so developed in the 
twelfth century that Isaac of Durbalo, a Frenchman, 
thought them worthy of his special attention, and 
he quotes what he has heard about them in Olmütz 
(Mahzor Vitry, p. 338, Berlin, 1896-97). There 
must, however, have been some participation in the 
spiritual life of their neighbors, as Jewish physi- 
cians nre frequently mentioned, and their practise 
seems to have aroused the jealousy of their Christian 
competitors, It is further probable that G. Wolf is 
right when he thinks that the title * Morenu" was 
introduced by R. Meir ha-Levi in imitation of the 
conferring of degrees in the University of Vienna 
founded in 1365 (^ Studien zur Jubelfeier der Wiener 
Universitat,” p. 15, Vienna, 1865). The only Tal- 
mudic scholar of great literary reputation was Isracl 
IssERLEIN of Marburg, Styria, author of Terumat 
ha-Deshen,” who lived in the first half of the fif- 
teenth century. Тһе great- grandfather of Isserlein, 
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chief rabbi of all the Jews in the German empire 
(May 8, 1407), which most likely meant that he 
should be responsible for the collection of taxes 
(Gritz, “Gesch. der Juden," 3d ed., viii. 102). The 
assumption that Isracl} was from Kremsier (Frankel- 
Grün, ~ Gesch. der Juden von Kremsier,” i. 15, Bres- 
lan, 1896) is improbable (see “Deborah.” 1902, p. 
132) The Jews refused to submit to him. 

From the Expulsion of 1420 to that of 
1670: Albrecht's posthumous son, Ladislaus (1440- 
57). who was declared of age in 1452, was a relizious 
fanatic. and in the treatment of the Jews followed 
the example of his father. In charters granted to 
the municipality of Vienna (June 6. 1453, and Sept. 
27. 1455) he confirmed his father's law, that no Jew 
should have the right to reside in that city. He 
further declared that loans contracted by his sub- 
jects from Jews residing elsewhere should be in- 
valid, just as his father had in 1423 made an agree- 
ment with his cousin, Ernst of Styria, that the Jews 
living in the latter’s dominion should not be per- 
mitted to lend money to the:subjects of Albrecht. 
The physicians of Vienna complained that a Jew 
who had a safe-conduct from: the German emperor 
Frederick HI., Ladislaus! cousin, practised medicine 
(1454). The young king’s cumity toward the Hus- 
sites Was even more bitter than that of his father; 

and under his protection the fanatic 

Per- monk CAPISTRANO preached against 

secutions: the herctics, arousing the population 

Capistrano. against the Jews: They were expelled 

| from Olmütz, Brünn. Znaim, Neu- 

stadt, Breslau, Schweidnitz, and other cities of Sile- 
sia (1454-55). . 

Ladislaus died when only seventeen years old 
( Nov. 23, 1457), and his lands passed into the posses- 
sion of Frederick V. of Styria, who was also German 
emperor after 1440. Frederick was always in finan- 
cial difficulties, and therefore, needed. the Jews; 
but he was als} favorably inclined to them from 
humanitarian reasons, so that people gave him the 
nickname “King of the Jews.“ Probably because 
of the attacks on them by Capistrano, Frederick ob- 
tained from Pope Nicholas V. a bull (issued Sept. 
20, 1451) granting him express permission to allow 
Jews to reside in all of his dominions, which in- 
eluded Avstria, Carinthia, Carniola, Styria, Tyrol, 
and Alsace (Vorder-Oesterreich). This permission 
is explained by the fact that the Jews were tolerated 
for the benefit of the inhabitants needing money- 
lenders (Christians not being allowed to engage in 
this business), and, further, because tradition had 
from time immemorial sanctioned this toleration. А 
correct text is found in Scherer (Le. p. 436). When 
Frederick succeeded to the possessions of Austria, 
the states (^ Stande *) petitioned (1458) that the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Upper and Lower Austria 
be enforced. The petition was renewed in 1460, 
and in his reply (March 23, 1460) in which he grants 
the petitioners’ request and states that Jews shali 
settle nowhere in his territories except where they 
have been permitted to reside before, he repudiates 
the rumor'that he favored the Jews: Wie man sein 
genad beschulldig, sein genad halt hye hewser vol 
Juden und thue den gnadig schub und fürderung, 
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sein von den die es erdencken, nachdem sein kay. 
gn. daran zumal un gütlich beschieht 7 (Scherer, l.c. 
р. 427). The complaints against the residence of 
Jews in Austria were frequently repeated in spite 
of the emperor’s assurance that they would not be 
allowed to settle there; so that in his reply, dated 
Dee. 13. 1463, he makes the remark that while he 
was Willing to carry out his promise not toallow any 
Jews to settle in Austria, he could not, in his capac- 
ity as king of the Romans, refuse them permission 

i {ө come to his court whenever they 


Petitions had business to transact there. For 
Against some years this seems to have sufliced ; 
Re- but in 1479 the complaint is repeated, 


settlement. and the emperor is petitioned to issue 
a decree that no debt shall be valid 
unless the bond is signed in the presence of a judge. 

The hostility to the Jews was constantly fomented 
by the clergy, who refused to give absolution or to 
admit to communion any judge or other official who 
in a litigation should render sentence in favor of the 
Jews. Inorder tostop this agitation, Frederick ob- 
tained from Pope Paul IL the bull “Sedis apostolic 
copiosi benignitas? (May 21, 1469), in which the 
pope declared that the Jews had a claim to be treated 
justly. The emperor also intervened in favor of 
the Jews of Endingen, who had been accused of the 
murder of a Christian child (sce BLOOD ACCUSATION 
and JosEL vox RosunEIM); and he took similar action 
when charges of a like nature were made in Trent 
(14:6) and Regensburg (1478). The animosity of 
the citizens remained unabated. When the Hun- 
garian king Matthias Corvinus captured Vienna in 
1435, the citizens petitioned him that “in considera- 
tion of their disgraceful action toward God Almighty, 
the Jews should be expelled." The king granted 
the petition. The hostility of the population is fur- 
ther manifested in various polemical works of the 
period (Scherer, L. e. p. 433). 

The death of Frederick (Aug. 19, 1493) at once 
changed the condition of the Jews. His successor, 
Maximilian (1493-1519), seems, as heir presumptive, 
to have tried to induce his father to change his atti- 
tude toward theJews, When Maximilian took pos- 
session of the throne, conditions chan ged to someex- 
tent in favor of the Jews, because his political ambi- 
Uons—especially his wars with Francis I. of France 
—forced him to protect the J ews, who furnished his 
only reliable source of income, As under his father, 
the states (^ Stände ”) of Austria constantly complain 


that, contrary to their privileges, Jews are tolerated. 


Maximilian always answers by referring to the tem- 
porary character of his grants to the latter. Still, 
аз can be scen from his attitude toward the charges 
made by the convert PFEFFERKORN, who demanded 
the confiscation of all rabbinical books, the emperor 
was not favorably inclined to the Jews. When, 
therefore, the states in Carinthia and in Styria de- 
clared their willingness to indemnify 
Ex- him for the taxes of the Jews, he de- 
pulsions * creed their expulsion from those prov- 
Carinthia inces (Carinthia, March 9, 1496: Styria, 
and Styria. March 12, 1498), which, partly under 
his father, partly under hisown reign, 
had been united with the Austrian possessions. The 
states of Styria paid for the privilege of the expul- 
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sion of the Jews 38.000 pounds of Vienna pennies: 
while those of Carinthia paid 4,000 Rhenish florins 
(the text of this decree was published in “ Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud.“ 1849, p. 23). The motives assigned for the 
expulsion are partly religious, arising from alleged 
insults to the sacrament, and partly economic, in 
view of the Jews’ usurious and fraudulent busi- 
ness practises. Carniola had only one Jewish set- 
tlement, in Laibach, and the citizens of that town 
also obtained а decree ordering the expulsion of the 
Jews (Jan. 1, 1515). In all of these territories Jews 
had existed since the thirteenth century, and proba- 
bly earlier, as is indicated by the names of. many 
places; e.g., Judenburg. Judendorf, etc. 

The decrees of expulsion, with very few excep- 
tions, remained in force until the new era following 
the year 1848. In Austria proper the petition of the 
states for the expulsion of the Jews, though often 
repeated, was never fully granted; and in 1518 the 
emperor, in replying toa petition forexpulsion, stated 
that, while he was willing to expel the Jews from 
Vienna and from the province of Austria, it was not 
his intention to expel them from the province at once. 
He. therefore, permitted them to reside in the cities 
on the border, Eisenstadt, Marchegg, etc., where they 
should have a chance to look for a place of definite. 
settlement. "This policy the emperor maintained to 
the last. Shortly before his death (Jan. 19, 1519), 
he, in reply to repeated complaints of the states, 
announced that Jews who had been expelled from 
his various dominions would be allowed to reside in 
the border towns; and he further exempted from 
the expulsion the Jew Hürschl, who had been per- 
mitted to reside in Vienna (May 24, 1518). This is 
the beginning of the era of the Court Jews. Max- 
imilian was succeeded by his grandson Charles V. 
(1519-56), who, in his capacity of German emperor, 
exercised a considerable influence upon the condition 
of the Jews in Austria. The frequent expulsions at 
the end of the fifteenth and at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century had made it imperative for the 
German emperor (who, in his illusionary capacity as 
Roman emperor, considered himself as the protector 
of all the Jews, and who, as such, derived an income 
from the Jewish taxes) to provide some remedy. 
Charles, therefore, at the commencement of his reign 
confirmed the privileges of the Jews (1520), among 
which was the important stipulation that they should 
not be expelled without his consent from places 
where they had been allowed tosettle. "This charter 
he confirmed after his coronation as Roman emperor 
(May 18, 1530), and again on April 3, 1544. In the 
latter document he also declared against the blood 
accusation. The policy of maintaining the Jews 
where they had once been tolerated and of prohibit- 
ing their settlement elsewhere remained in general 
the policy of the Austrian rulers after 
his time, although this rule was not 
without exceptions. When, in 1525, 
the states of Austria again demanded 
that Jews should not be permitted to reside in 
any part of Austria, Ferdinand (to whom, in 1522, 
Charles had assigned his Austrian possessions) em- 
phatically replied (Feb. 23, 1526) that he would al- 
low them to live in any part of his possessions where 
Jews had previously dwelt. On May 28, 1529, he 
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again confirmed the charter of the Jews in Austria. 
Individual Jews occasionally received special favors, 
as, for example, the physician Lazarus, whom the 
tutor of theemperor's children commends highly for 
services rendered to the imperial household (1534). 
and the Jew Moyse, who had distinguislied himself 
by services rendered to the mint (1542). The latter 
was granted, as a special favor, permission to deal 
iu all kinds of merchandise, though he was prohib- 
ited from lending money on interest. In spite of his 
promises to allow Jews to reside in places where they 
had been toierated, Ferdinand ordered an expulsion 
of the Jews from Austria (Jan. 31, 1544). The order 
was, however, never executed. An expulsion from 


Bohemia, decreed by Ferdinand in 1561, was repealed. 


owing to the efforts of Mordecai M&IsELS, who went 
to Rome and obtained from Pope Paul IV. the abso- 
. lution of the emperor from his vow. 

Under the successors of Ferdinand, Maximilian II. 
(1564-76), Rudolph IL (1576-1612), and Matthias 
(1612-19), the conditions remained the same. Expul- 
sions were threatened and revoked; taxes were im- 
posed onevery occasion ; and petty persecutions, espe- 
cially in regard to the distinctive Jewish costume or 
badge, were the key-note of the legislation. In 1567 
a charter granted to the Jews of Bohemia confirms 
the right of residence to the Jews of Bohemia * for 
all time”; while in the following year it is decreed 
that they shall not be permitted to reside in the mi- 
ning towns. From these latter they remained exclu- 
ded until the new constitution of 1848 abolished their 
disabilities. Another decree of expulsion followed, 
for the Jews of Lower Austria, in 1572, which was 


suspended in the following year, but scems to have 


been finally executed in 1575 or 1576. This expul- 
sion, like that decreed in 1561 in Bohemia, must 
either have been revoked or, more probably, became 
again a dcad letter owing to the exceptions in favor 
of the court Jews, who had the right to take other 
Jews into their employ; for in 1597 the states of 
Lower Austria again demand the expulsion of the 
Jews from the province, and, as if they knew that 
such а decree would not be carried out, they demand 
the enforcement of the decree compelling Jews to 
wear a badge. Rudolph II. took a great interest in 
the Jews from a scientific point of viewalso. Being 
an alchemist, he, like many others at that time, be- 
lieved that cabalistic literature contained informa- 
tion on the mysteries which he was studying, and 
therefore he called Rabbi Lówe ben Bezalel to his 
castle in Prague (1592) to give him the much-desired 
information (* Zemah David," ed. Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1692. p. 662). 

Ferdinand IL. (1619-37) wasa bigoted Catholic and 
a disciple of the Jesuits, who, in their desire to crush 
out all heresy, were naturally enemies of the Jews. 
As during the sixteenth century complaint was 
made that the Jews sympathized with the Turks and 
served them as spies, so after the battle at the White 
Mountain near Prague (1620), which restored Bohe- 
mia to the house of Hapsburg and to Catholicism, 
the charge was made that the Jews favored Protes- 
tantism. Thus, the dean of Teplitz complains in а 
report to the archbishop of Prague that the Jews 
receive Protestants into their houses, and that tlie 
noise of their synagogues (“rugitus et mugitus illo- 


rum ”) disturbs the church services (“ Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud.” 1887, p. 30). In spite of his religious preju- 
dices, however, Ferdinand treated.the Jews with 
comparative fairness. When the town council of 
Vienna ordered landlords having Jews as tenants to 
require them to vacate the premises, the emperor at 
once intervened, enjoined the council from disturb- 
ing the Jews, and also took measuresto protect them 
against further disturbances by allotting an area in 
one of tlie suburbs of Vienna to be set apart for the 
habitations of the Jews, in which they would be 
permitted to acquire real estate (1624). In a charter, 
dated Dec. 6, 1624, the Jews have assured to them 
undisturbed residence in Vienna; they are permitted 
to enter the city without the badge; the population 
is warned not to molest them; they are placed ex- 

clusively under the jurisdiction of the 
The Vienna imperial authorities; and their houses 

Ghetto. are exempted from the obligation to 

billet soldiers. On the other hand, 
Ferdinand, as a strict Catholic, ordered that both in 
Vienna and in Prague Jews should be forced to at- 
tend a mission service on every Sabbath, when а 
Jesuit would preach to them on the truth of the 
Catholic religion (1630). 

The policy of Ferdinand seems to have been to 
exempt individual Jews from the disabilities im- 
posed upon the Jews as a class, Thus, he gave to 
Jacob BAssEVI hereditary nobility, and to the court 
Jews of Vienna а privilege which exempted them 
from the. jurisdiction of the congregational authori- 
ties. This privilege and the immunity of the Jews 
from communal taxes and from the jurisdiction of 
the municipal authorities proved bones of conten- 
tion; and after the death of Ferdinand (1637) the 
Jews of Vienna compromised with the city authori- 
ties, offering to pay the sum of 6,000 florins into the 
city treasury. This offer had not, however, the de- 
sired effect. The municipal authorities of Vienna 
demanded of the new emperor, Ferdinand III. (1637- 
57), the expulsion of the Jews from Lower Austria; 
and the emperor acceded to the extent of ordering 
that Jews should not be permitted to keep stores in 
the city, and that their exemption from municipal 
jurisdiction should cease (1688). А year or two later 

this law was revoked. In 1641 the 

Immunity status quo of 1624 was restored, and in 
from recognition of the services rendered by 
City Taxes. the Jews to the imperial treasury dur- 
ing the severe crisis which the war 

with the Swedes had brought upon Austria, the 
former privileges were confirmed in 1645. Although 
the Jews had been accused of secret complicity with 
the enemy, they suffered terribly during the Thirty 
Years’ war. In various congregations of Moravia 
Jewish houses were pillaged, and in Kremsier seven- 
teen people were killed and a considerable number 
wounded (June 26, 1643) (Frankl-Grün, “Gesch. der 
Juden in Kremsier," pp. 96 ef geg.). The heavy taxes 
exacted from the Jews, in consequence of the deple- 
tion of thé imperial treasury during the protracted 
war, and the constant quarrels in the cverburdened 
Jewish communities, induced the emperor to give to 
the Jews of Vienna a new constitution (1646) which 
should enable the officers to enforce their authority 
(Meynert, in Wertheimer, “Jahrbuch für Israeliten," 
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v. 22). The enforcement of a decree of expulsion 
against the Jews of Lower Austria in 1652 could 
only be averted by the payment of a contribution of 
35,000 florins. 

Ferdinand's son and successor, Leopold I. (1657 
1705), had originally been destined for the priest- 
jiood, and only the death of his elder brother Ferdi- 
папа placed him on the throne. Of deeply religious 
character and a blind admirer of the Jesuits, he was 
only too eager to listen to the ever-renewed com- 
plaints of the citizens of Vienna. At the begin- 
ning of his reign he confirmed the privileges of 
the Jews (1658); and repeated his assurance of their 
protection, when the municipal council of Vienna 
ordered an appraisement of the houses and other 
property of the Jews, though they were not subject 
to municipal taxation (June 21, 1661). He also suc- 
cessfully checked the mob when, in 1665, the body 
of a murdered woman most found in the ghetto, 
and a rumor was spread that the Jews had com- 
mitted the crime. His attitude soon changed, how- 
ever. In 1660 he had married Margaret Theresa, а 
Spanish princess, and her influence was strongly 
brought to bear against the toleration of the Jews, 
for to this fact she ascribed the misfortune of the 
death of her first-born. То this was added the in- 
fluence of the patriotic but fanatic bishop of Wiener 
Neustadt, Count Kollonitsch; and at length the 
emperor yielded to the demands of the citizens of 
Vienna, and ordered the expulsion of the Jews from 
the city and from the provinces of Lowerand Upper 

Austria (Feb. 27, 1070). All Jews 
Expulsion were required to leave the capital by 
from July 25, 1670, and those living in the 

Vienna. country were expelled in the follow- 

ingspring. Thesynagogueof Vienna 
was converted into a church (Aug. 18, 1670), which, 
in honor of the emperor, was named after his patron 
saint, Leopold. The persecution of the Jews soon 
bore fruit. The city could not, as it had promised, 
pay the taxes of the Jewsin addition to those which 


they had paid before: and many citizens complained 


that the commerce of the city had suffered through 
the emigration of such a large number of consumers. 
Leopold then adopted a milder policy. He not only 
allowed the exiles to settle in his other provinces, 
notably in Moravia and Bohemia, but further per- 
mitted (1673) Jews to visit the fairs in the province 
of Lower Austria, whence they had been expelled. 
Moreover, when in 1680 the ghetto of Prague was 
destroyed by incendiaries, he refused to listen to the 
entreaties of the municipality cf Pra gue, who wanted 
to use the opportunity to expel the Jews altogether. 
Negotiations with the representatives of the Vienna 
exiles at Wischau, Moravia, for their resettlement in 
the capital did not lead to the desired result; never- 
theless, not long after tke expulsion Jews again ap- 
peared in Vienna. | 

Culture: Though the Jews of Austria were not 
very prominent in rabbinical literature and other 
spiritual &ctivities, the two con gregations of Vienna 
and Prague, and, later on, that of Nikolsburg, con- 
. tained quite a number of- important Talmudists. 
Many of them had come from Germany, like Yom- 
Tob Lipmann HELLER, rabbi in Nikolsburg, Vienna, 
and Prague, who in 1630 became the object of в 


treacherous calumny and had to leave the country. 
Before him R. Löwe ben Bezalel (d. 1609) occupied 
a very prominent position in Prague. The mas- 
sacres by the Cossacks in Poland (1648-56) also 
brought many learned fugitives to Austria, like 
Ephraim Coven, Shabbethai Conex, Samuel Kar- 
DANOWER, and others. Menahem Mendel Krocne- 
MAL Was rabbiof Nikolsburg, where he died in 1661, 
and was succeeded by his son-in-law, Gerson Asn- 
KENAZI, who was the last officiating rabbi of Vienna 
before the expulsion. Prague was the first town in 
Germany in which a printing-press was established 
(1518). Jewish physicians were always to be found 
in Vienna, successful rivals of their Christian col- 
leagues. In the sixteenth century occurs the name 
of Leo Lucerna, called“ Maor Katon "; in the seven- 
teenth century, those of Leo (Löw) Winkler, who 
graduated in Padua in 1629, and of his two sons, 
Jacob and Isaac, who were graduated there in 1669. 
Acquaintance with German seems to have been rare, 
for the documents signed by the Jews are signed in 
Hebrew. Still, the knowledge of spoken German 


was evidently very general, for the Jesuit priests 


who preached the mission sermons for the Jews were 
instructed to preach in German. Some Jews could 
write in German, as is scen from a letter addressed 
to WAGENSEIL by Enoch Fränkel, one of the exiles 
who settled in Fürth, This letter is also interesting 
from the broad-mindedness of the author, who pro- 
tests against the accusation that the Jews hate 
Christians, as he can not see any reason why the 
professors of different religions should not be toler- 
ant toward one another (Kaufmann, “Die Letzte 
Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien,” p. 197). 

From the Expulsion of 1670 to the Tolera- 
tion Edict of Joseph II. (1782): As has been 
stated above, the needs of commercial life made the 
expulsion from Vienna a dead letter. The Jews went 
to the city on business, and the only difference was 
that they were not permitted to reside there. Even 


this prohibition was soon disregarded in exceptional 
instances. The war with the Turks, who in 1692 


nearly captured Vienna, required large means; and 
among those who furnished Шо army with provisions 
and the treasury with money was Samuel OPPEN- 
HEIMER, 8 Jew from Heidelberg, who was given 
the right of residence and even that of acquiring 
property in Vienna. His right of residence dated 
from about 1685. 'Through him other members of 
his family were permitted to dwell iu the city, either 
as members of his household, or as his employees. 
Prominent among them was Samson WERTHEIMER 
(1658-1724). Others followed, such as Simon Mi- 
chael of Presburg, who had deserved well of the 
imperial treasury by furnishing gold and silver for 
the mint; so that in a comparatively short time the 
city had again a Jewish congregation, only with the 
difference that it possessed no corporate rights as 
such. The short reign of Leopold’s son and suc- 

cessor, Joseph I. (1705-11), brought 
Court Jews. no change in their condition. Under 

Charles VI. (1711-40), а brother of 
Leopold, the traditional policy was also maintained. 
About 1725 there came from London to Vienna as a 
court Jew Diego D’ AGUILAR, who farmed the to- 
bacco monopoly, and who, according to the testi- 
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mony of Maria Theresa. had a claim on her grati- 
tude because of his disinterested services. 

The malignant fanaticism of the clergy continued. 
Typical for their position is the case of the congre- 
gation of АсххкЕ, when its synagogue was destroyed 
and three members were exiled on the charge of the 
local priest, who asserted that they had assaulted 
him, When he (contrary to the law) had centered their 
synagogue on Yom Kippur and preached Christian- 
ity to them (1722). In Briinn, whence Jews had 
been expelled through the efforts of Capistrano in 
1454, one Solomon Deutsch in 1706 held services in 
aninn. When this became known the repetition of 
ис an act Was prohibited under afine of 100 rcichs- 
thaler, On the application of Deutsch permission 
was, however, given to read prayers, but not to use 
a scroll of the Law (“cum res sapiat synagogam,” 
“Tagesbote aus Mähren,“ Nov. 7, 1901). The taxes 
were very heavy. Charles demanded of the Jews of 
Vienna 148,000 florins to defray the expenses of 
his corenation (1711). In 1717 they had to lend 
1,237,000 florins, toward which Samson Wertheimer 
contributed 500,000 florins. On the other hand, 
these court Jews used their influence in the interest 


of their coreligionists elsewhere when the latter were | 
It was due to Samuel Oppenheimer's in- 


in trouble. 
fluence that the work Neu Entdecktes Judenthum," 
by J. A. Eisenmenger, was prohibited. They also 
tried, though in vain, to obtain a repeal of the cruel 
sentence against the Jews of Aussee mentioned 
above. The treatment of the Jews was still guided 
by the principle that they were a nuisance which 
required constant watching, lest it became perni- 
cious. "Thus Charles issued an order that of every 
Jewish family only one member should be considered 
“pro incola," which meant that only one should be 
permitted to marry (Sept. 93, 1720). Jews were 
expelled from Breslau in 1738 upon the demand of 
the merchants. 

Maria Theresa (1740-80), who: was very bigoted, 
was especially hostile to the Jews. During the war 


with Frederick the Great the rumor spread, as had 
bccn the casc during iie war with the Swedes and 


with the Turks, that the Jews had betrayed the 
country to the enemy. The empress imposed upon 
them a contribution of 50,000 florins, and in 1744 
issued an edict that all the Jews in the kingdom of 

Bohemia, including the provinces of 


Under Moravia and Silesia, should be ex- 
Maria pelled. Only after great efforts by 
Theresa. various philanthropists and foreign 


ambassadors did she consent to sus- 
pend the edict for ten years for an annual payment 
of 3,000,000 florins (Aug. 5, 1748). Later on the mat- 
ter was abandoned. During the seven yéars’ war 
with Prussia the empress permitted the statement to 
be published that the suspicion against the Jews was 
unfounded. In 1756 the district rabbi of Moravia, 
Moses Lemberger, upon the demand of the empress 
pronounced an excommunication against all traitors: 
In spite of her aversion to the Jews, the empress 
took a deep interest in all matters pertaining to the 
administration of Jewish congregations. Her statute 
for the Jewry of Moravia, “ General-Polizey- Process- 
und Kommerzialordnung für die Judenschaft im 


Marggrafthum Mähren " (1754), is a classic type of | 
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paternal legislation in the administration of Jewish 
affairs. The duties of the district rabbi, the mode 
of his election, and even the course of Talmudic 
studies were regulated in detail. She examined 
personally the bill of the delegates to the election of 
the Jewish representatives (1751), and. demanded 
that a Jesuit should be a member of the commission 
which should examine all Hebrew books. Her spe- 
cial confidence was enjoyed by the Jesuit Franz 
Ilasclbauer (1677-1756), who in 1726 brought the 
charge against a Jewish calendar, printed in Am- 
sterdam, that it contained blasphemies against the 
Catholic religion (* Zeit. für die Gesch. der Juden in 
Deutschland,” ii. 388). In 1760 she issued an order 
that all unbearded Jews should wear a yellow badge 
on their left arm. 

Of the restrictions placed on the Jews a specimen 
may be given from a petition of the community of 
Prague. They complain that they are not permitted 
te buy victuals on the market before a certain hour 
vegetables not before 9, and cattle not before 11 
o'clock; to buy fish is sometimes altogether prohib- 
ited; Jewish druggists are not permitted to buy 
herbs at the same time with Christians (^ Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud." 1887, pp. 676 ef sc.). The taxation was 
exorbitant, For instance, it was decreed in 1714 that 
the Jews should pay a special tax of 40,000 florins 
for the right to import their citrons for the Feast of 
Booths (see ETROG). Upon the petition of the Jews 
this tax was reduced to 4,000 florins. Only occa- 
sionally was the empress humane in her treatment 
of the Jews. "Thus, on Feb. 15, 1769, she ordered 
that no Jewish child should be baptized against the 
will of its parents; and in a special case she decided 
against the Church (Wolf, *Judentaufen in Oester- 
reich," pp. 55 et seg., Vienna, 1863). An evident 
intention to improve the material condition of the 
Jews is found in her orders (1) that the Jews may 
sell new garments made by themselves, against 
which the gild of tailors had protested (April 10, 
1772); (2) that Jews may engage in jewelers' work, 
although they must not keep an apprentice CAnril 
44, 11/2); and (3) that they may Keep tanneries 
under certain restrictions (Sept. 20, 1775). 

Culture: The mental activity among the Jewsdur 
ing this period is still almost exclusively restricted 
to Talmudic literature. Higher literary aims were 
pursued by David OPPENHEIM, nephew of the court 
Jew Samuel Oppenheimer, who was rabbi of Nikols- 
burg 1690-1705, and of Prague 1705-36. His rich 
and well-sclected library could not, however, be 
brought into Austria on account of the severe cen- 
sorship, then in the hands of the Jesuits. The move- 
ment of Shabbethai Zebi agitated the Jews of Aus- 
tria to no small degree; and some of the mystics 
who followed the pseudo-Messiah were Austrians, 
like Locbele Prossnitz; or they found a fertile soil 
in Austria in men like Nehemiah Hayy and Jo- 
seph FRANK. The controversy between Jacob EM- 
DEN and Jonathan EYBESCHÜTZ also caused а great 
commotion in Austria, where the latter had spent a 
great part of his early life and where, also, Emden 
had lived for some time in the house of his father- 
in-law, Mordecai ha-Kohen,rabbi in Un garisch Brod. 
Members of the AUERBACH family who had lived in 
Vienna and in Nikolsburg were called to important 
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rubbinical positions in Poland ; others, like Schmelke 
HonowiTZ, rabbi in Nikolsburg (d. 1773), and Eze- 
kiel Lanpav, chief rabbi of Prague (1754-93), were 
called to Austria from Poland. Prominent men from 
Austria filled positions in Germany; e.g., the TEO- 
MIM-FRANKEL family. the Bacuaracns, Jacob Por- 
rEnsin Frankfort-on-the-Main, and Jacob REISCHER 
in Metz, both the latter being natives of Prague. 
To Bohemia, as the ceuntry of their nativity, point 
the names of Horowitz and Lipschütz, the latter de- 
rived from Liebeschütz in Bohemia. Even secular 
knowledge began to spread in Austria, as can be 
seen from the physicians Abraham Куси, the 
teacher of Mendelssohn, and Jonas JEITTELES (1735- 
1806). who had studied medicine in Halle. 

From the Emancipation Edict of Joseph II. 
to the Revolution of 1848: Under Maria 
Theresa's son and successor, Joseph II. (1780-90). a 
new era began for the Austrian Jews. Joseph was 
an admirer of Voltaire and a disciple of the school 
of enlightenment, and he, therefore, adopted an at- 
titude toward the Jews differing from that of his 
mother and considered it his duty to improve their 
condition. One of the first acts of his government 
Was the abrogation of all the laws requiring the 
Jews to wear a distinctive dress (Oct. 21, 1781). 
The enlightenment (* Aufklärung”) of the Jews was 
one of Joseph's cherished plans. То this end he de- 
manded that the Jews should assimilate themselves 
to their surroundings, adopt the language of the 
country, and establish schools according to the plan 
of modern pedagogy (* Normalschulen ), that they 
should be allowed to enter all high schools and uni- 
versities (which, as he expressly states, had been at 
no time directly prohibited), to lease lands for agri- 
cultural purposes (if they worked it with Jewish 
hands), to engage in all mechanical trades, arts, and 
wholesale commerce (Oct. 19, 1781). He abolished 
the poll-tax (Dec. 19, 1781), directed the authorities 
to treat the Jews like fellow-men (* Nebenmen- 
schen“), and commanded that Jewish children in the 
publie schools should also receive proper considera- 
tion. Joseph's views are most clearly expressed in 
What is called the ToLERANZPATENT (Jun. 2, 1782). 
He introduces this law with the Statement that it is 
his aim to permit all his subjects, without distinction 
as to creed and nationality, to participate in the wel- 
fare and freedom of his government; and, although 
the restrictions on residence in the other provinces 
and the prohibition to reside in Lower Austria are 
expressly maintained, the law breathes the spirit of 
à new era. The specific ecclesiastic restrictions, 
dating from the time of the Vienna council, prohib- 
iting Jews from being abroad before noon on Sun- 

| daysand Catholic holy days, and from 
Beginning visiting placesof amusement, are abol- 
ofa ished. He also compelled the Jews 
New Era. to assume fixed family names (1787) 
and to serve in the army—in each 

case the first instance of the kind in Europe. 

The short reign of Leopold II. (1790-92), brother 
and successor of Joseph, was too uneventful to 
leave any traces in the history of the Austrian Jews; 
but it may be mentioned that upon his ascent to the 
throne the bishops presented a petition asking that 
the laws of Joseph 1I. rclating to the Jews be abro- 
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gated, and that the Jews be again declared crown 
vassals ("Kammerknechte?) whose position de- 
pended solely on the good.wil of the monarch. 
Leopold replied. evasively that the times were too 
troublous to allow him to take any decisive Steps 
in the matter. Francis II. (1792-1835), Leopold's 
son and successor, reigned during the most critical 
period of Austria's history. He was a man of nar- 
row views, a typical Philistine; and his conception 
of the political and economic situation of the Jews 
was in harmony with his general policy. When, in 


1793, Baron von Saurau, one of the highest officials, 


inade a motion to abolish a special department. of 
the police, the“ Judenaint,“ an invidious distinction 
against the Jews, the emperor agreed that the de- 
partinent should be called a commission. Economie 
and social restrictions were numerous, The princi- 
ple of improving the condition of the Jews by open- 
ing to them new ways of activity, as Joseph II. had 
intended, was given up. Agriculture, which Jo- 
seph II. endeavored to intrednce among them, was 
restricted. They were prohibited from farming rural 
property. Only in the case of the estates of noble- 
men (“ Landtáütliche Güter") was an exception made 


(March 29, 1793); and even then hereditary tenancy 


or acquisition was prohibited. Similarly, a Jew 
could foreclose a mortgage on real estate only un- 
der the condition that he should not buy it or take 
it under his administration (Oct. 23, 1816, and July 
20, 1827). The Jews of Vienna were especially re- 
stricted: The empéror wrote with great indignation 
to one of his ministers stating that he had heard that 
the Viennese Jews bought houses in the names of 
Christians, and that this scandal (Unfug ") would 
not be tolerated (May 27, 1814). A luw of 1804 
prohibited dealing in saltpeter; one of 1814, in salt 
and grain. Although Simon von LAMMEL, a favor- 
ite of the emperor, petitioned to have the last-men- 
tioned act repealed, the emperor refused (1819). A 
law of 1818 (repeated in 1329) prohibited Jews from 
establishing themselves as druggists; only one ex- 
ception being made; namely, in favor of Michael 
Perl, the son of Joseph Perr, whose father had 
done good service in the cause of education among 
the Jews of Galicia. In 1802 it was decreed that 
thenceforth no Jew should obtain a * Toleranz,” or 
grant, to reside in Vjenna, which law was later 
amended in favor of the wealthiest. The law that 
Jews should not keep Christian domestics, dating 
back to the Council of Vienna, 1267, was repeatedly 
renewed between 1808 and 1817. "Typical for the 
condition of the Jews and the policy of the authori- 
ties is the caseof Abraham Heimann and his family, 
natives of Bavaria, who during the French occupa- 
tion (1809) had settled in Laibach, whence the Jews 
had been expelled since 1515. As soon 

Case of as the Vienna congress (1815) restored 
Abraham the former conditions, Heimann re- 
Heimann. ccived anorder of expulsion, and until 
1848 he had to fight in the courts for 

the most natural rights of a human being. The 
highly interesting details of this struggle are de- 
scribed by a member of the family in Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud.” 1849, pp. 41 ef seg. Isaac Samuel Recaro, 
who during the French occupation had been pro- 
fessor at the Lycée in his native town, Gorice, was 
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discharged when Austria again took possession of 
Illyria. 

The ecclesiastical laws were also applied with re- 
gard to the internal affairs of the Jews. The latter 
were not permitted to have any music in Advent, 
which generally occurred during Hanukkah; and an 
order was issued that Christians should not be per- 
mitted to dance at the balls of the Jews on Purim 
(1806 and 1824). How little the Jews were under- 
stood can be scen from the fact that when the 
assembly of Jewish notables convened in Paris, an 
order was given to watch the correspondence of the 
Jews, so as to ascertain whether they were plotting 
against the government. The police soon reported 
that, aside from some insignificant letters, which 
sume Jews received from their relatives living in 
France, no interest was taken by them in the pro- 
ceedings of the assembly and of the subsequent 
Sanhedrin (1806). The only Austrian Jew who re- 
ceived an invitation to attend this meeting, Bernhard 
von EsKELES, loyally turned over his invitation to 
the police. Another ecclesiastical restriction against 
the Jews was the prohibition of the assumption of 
names of Christian saints as first names (Nov. 6, 
1834), which was evidently a reflex of the similar 
prohibition issued in Prussia Dec. 22, 1833. There 
was somewhat of the humorous in the report of 
a court councilor upon the synagogue which the 
Jews of Vienna desired to build: he expressed the 
fear that, if the Jews should have an attractive 
building and good sermons, the synagogue would 
soon be better frequented than the church (1594) 
(Wolf, Gesch. der Juden in Wien," р: 133). 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that 
Francis had the intention of being ina measure just 
to the Jews, and that he sincerely wished toimprove 
the desolate condition of their religious organiza- 

tion. It is certainly a notable sign of 
Interest in progress that as early as 1810 a Jew, 
Communal Hönig, member of a family of famous 
Or- financiers, was appointed an officer in 
ganization. the army—except in France, the first 
case of the kind in Europe. Evena 
tyrannical measure, such as that requiring every one 
who wished to marry to pass an examination in re- 
ligion (based on Herz ITomberg's text-book, Bene 
Zion," 1810), was well meant, although its mainte- 
nance down to 1856 was vexatious. As early as 1795 
the emperor had busied himself with a scheme to 
improve the spiritual condition of the Jews. He 
intended to establisha rabbinical seminary; and the 
failure of the scheme was due to the opposition of 
rabbis of the old school, like Eleazar FLECKELEs, 
Samuel LANDAU, and Marcus BENEDIKT, It cer- 
tainly is creditable to him that he declined to enter- 
tain the propositions of narrow-minded rationalists 
like Herz HoMBERG and Peter BEER—who de- 
nounced the rabbis as blind fanatics, and the Tal- 
mud as the source of all evil among the Jews—and 
it is especially creditable that he did not reward 
Homberg's defamations of Judaism with the much- 
coveted “ Toleranz." 

The next result of the investigations of the spiri- 
tual eczdition of Judaism was the “ Patent” for Bo- 
hemia, issued Aug. 3, 1797, which stated the princi- 
ple that it was the emperor's object ultimately to 
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remove all Jewish disabilities, although for the pres- 
ent the only tangible progress was the law requiring 
every rabbi to take a course of philosophical studies. 
This law was repeated for the other provinces of 
Austria (Jan. 92, 1820, and Jan. 29, 1826). It re- 
mained for a long time a dead letter, and even to- 
day (1902) it is not fully carried into practise. Next 
followed the establishment of the first scientific 
institution for the education of rabbis, opened in 
Padua (then under Austrian dominion) Nov. 10, 
1829, It also redounds to the emperor's honor that 
he refused to entertain the proposition made by 
three Jews to pay into the treasury the annual sum 
of 150,000 florins, if they were given the right to 
levy a tax on Etrogim. The emperor considered it 
wrong to impose a tax on a religious practise (Dec. 
12, 1799) (^Israelitisches Familienblatt," Hamburg, 
Oct. 10, 1901). It showed also considerable progress 
when the Jews in Vienna obtained permission to 
build a “Tempel,” named so after the one founded 
in Hamburg. 1817. This name is in itself signifi- 
cant; forin 1620 the citizens of Vienna complain that, 
while the emperor had given the Jews the right to 


build a synagogue, they had:erected a “Tempel.” ' 


On the other hand, the name “congregation” was 

still denied to thé Viennese Jews: they 
The Vienna were merely "the Jews of Vienna," 
„Tempel.“ and their representatives not a board 

of trustees (“Vorstand *), but merely 
delegates (Vertreter ), their ‘rabbi an inspector of 
“kosher” meat, and their preacher (I. N. MANN- 
HEIMER) merely a teacher of religion. 

Francis was succeeded by his son, Ferdinand I. 
(1835-18), an invalid of no brilliant intellect, and 
practically without influence on the affairs of the 
government. Theministers who ruled for him were 
bent on maintaining the patriarchal state of affairs 
which had existed under Francis I., and which was 
considered by the leading statesman, Metternich, to 
be the best safeguard of public order. Still, the 
progress of the age demanded here and there & 
milder interpretation of the existing laws. Thus, 
when the administration of Count Salm's estate in 
Raitz prohibited the giving of a night's lodging to 
Jewish pedlers, the authorities of the central gov- 
ernment set aside the order (1836). The position 
of the Jews of Vienna was somewhat improved. 
Those that possessed the right. of residence were al- 
lowed to transfer it to their children, and strangers 
were permitted to remain in the city two weeks. 
Further, the police did not carry out these restric- 
tions rigorously; and sometimes they became a dead 
letter. Those not having the right of residence had 
merely to have their passports revised, as if they 
had left the city. Immediately after having passed 
the gate, they returned and applied for a new per- 
mission to reside in the city two weeks (Wolf, 
“Gesch. der Juden in Wien," p. 142). Here and 
there senseless restrictions were introduced, probably 
upon the complaint of some overzealous official or 
of an unsympathetic population, as when (Jan. 81, 
1836) a prohibition against pedling in the border . 
districts was issued because the Jewish pedlers were 
supposed to be responsible for smuggling. or when 
(1841) the Jews of Prague were prohibited from 
spending the summer in the suburb of Bubentsch 
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But, on the whole, the policy of the government 
made for progress. Thus an order of June 4, 1811, 
permitted the possession by Jews of rural estate 
when they worked the farms themselves; and the 
restrictions (dating from the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century) against the number of Jewish mar- 
rin ges, and which even Joseph II. would not remove, 
were more liberally interpreted. Teachers and 
ubbis were permitted to marry, even when there 
Was no vacancy in the number of legally permitted 
families. Similar favors were bestowed on manu- 
facturers, on the owners of large estates, and on 


prominent scholars. The need of a revision in the 


legal status of the Jews is strikingly illustrated by 
the fact that in 1847, when the famous composer 
MEYERBEER Visited Vienna, the government had to 
issue an order declaring him to be a “cavalier” and 
not a Jew, so that he might be exempt from the tax 
which every non-resident Jew had to pay when vis- 
iting the city. One great mark of progress was the 
abolition of the Jewish Олти (Aug. 18, 1846), in 
which matter Austria preceded most of the German 
states. Another important step was the law of 
March 24, 1841, for Galicia, which promised certain 
improvements for the Jews of that province who 

should dress in European costume and 

Signs of acquire a knowledge of either German 

Progress. or Polish. For the same reason the 

govermnenY established there county 
rabhinates (^ Kreisrabbinate"). The government also 
took a great interest in the reform of publie worship; 
and the authorities of Prague ostentatiously took 
part in the dedication of the new * Tempel für Gere- 
gelten. Gottesdienst" in that city, which was dedi- 
cated on the emperor's birthday, April 19, 1837. 
Similarly it encouraged the endeavors to induce the 
Jews to devote themselves to agriculture and me- 
chanical pursuits, These endeavors are treated be- 
low under CULTURE. 

From the Revolution of 1848 to the Pres- 
ent Time: The revolution in France awakened an 
echo everywhere in Europe. In Vienna tumults 
occurred March 18, and one of the first victims of 
the revolution was a Jewish student, Heinrich 
Spitzer, who was shot by.the troops. Legislation 
relating to the Jews was at once revised in a liberal 
sense. In the néw constitution of April 25 the free 
exercise of religion was granted; and the special 
Jewish taxes were abolished Oct. 28. For the first 
time in the history of Austria, Jews were appointed 
professors in the universities; e.g., Jacob GOLDEN- 
THAL in Vienna and Wolfgang Wssklx in Prague, 
both, however, as assistant professors in Semitic 
languages. Jews took a prominent part in the revo- 
lutionary movement. To the first parliament, as- 
sembled first in Vienna and later on in Kremsier, 
five Jewish deputies were elected: Adolph Fiscn- 
HOF, who had always taken a prominent position, 
and was one of the most popular men in Vienna; 
Joseph Goldmark, also from Vienna; Abraham 
Halpern from Stanislau; I. N. MANNHEIMER, the 
Vienna preacher, for Brody; and Ваг MEISEI.s, 
rabbi of Cracow, from that city. Another Jew 
who had taken an active interest in the revolu- 
tionary movement was one of the victims of re- 


action, when Prince Windischgrätz captured Vienna. | 


Hermann JELLINEK was shot as a rebel Nov. 23, 
1848. 

Ferdinand, who was too weak to remain at the 
helm of che state's ship in such critical times, ab- 
dicated, and was replaced by his nephew, the pres- 
ent emperor, Francis Joseph, who, at the age of 
eighteen, ascended the throne Dec. 2, 1848. The 
young emperor was soon prevailed upon to adopt a 
more autocratic policy. The Reichstag of Kremsier 
was suddenly dissolved, and a constitution, pro- 
claimed by the emperor without the consent of the 
parliament, was promulgated (“Octroyierte Verfas- 
sung") March 4, 1849. This constitution still re- 
tained the principle of religious liberty, and the ad- 
ministrative authorities still interpreted the laws in 
a liberal sense, the right of the Jews to acquire real 
estate and the abolition of the restriction on mar- 
riages being expressly acknowledged. Signs of re- 
action were, however, not wanting. The clergy 
igitated against the abolition of Austria's character 
as a Roman Catholic country, and petitioned (April 
18, 1850) the emperor to appoint no Jews to any 
office. The population, on the other hand, was also 
unwilling to allow the Jews an extension of their 
former rights. In cities where they had been ex- 
cluded, the population would not have them ad- 
mitted: and in cities where their right of residence 

had been restricted to certain quarters, 

Reaction. objections were made to their removal 
into forbidden districts. Even before 

the constitution of April 25, 1848, had been promul- 
gated there were excesses in Prague, which spread 
over various parts of the country and assumed very 
serious proportions in Hungary. The city of Stern- 
berg, Moravia, passed a resolution that at no time: 
should a Jew be given the city's franchise; and the 
council of Laibach excluded the Jews from the righf 
to acquire real estate. In Prague the burgomaster 
demanded that the Jewish congregation should pre- 
vail upon its members to close the stores which they 
had rented outside of the ghetto (1819). The gov- 
ernment seemed to favor this agitation; for, when & 
Jew applied for a position in the postal service, he 
was told that he must bring a certificate from the 
rabbi that he was permitted to write on the Sab- 
bath. Officially the reaction was introduced when 
the government repealed (Dec. 81, 1851) the consti- 
tution of March 4, 1819, although even then it was 
declared that religious liberty should not be dis- 
turbed. "This provision, however, had hardly any 
practical value. As the civil code had provided that 
a Jew who married had to show permission from the 
authorities, and this clause had not been abrogated, 
the government decided that a Jew who wished to 
marry had to bring a special license, a view which 
changed the former status only inso far as the num- 
ber of marriages was no longer limited. At the same 
time the right of the Jews to hold real estate in all 
parts of the country was suspended, and the pro- 
hibition (1817 and 1834) against keeping Christian 
domestics and against assuming the names of Chris- 


tian saints was renewed (Oct. 2, 1853). In a new 


regulation concerning notaries public (May 21, 1855), 
the Jews were excluded. In the same spirit in 
which, under Francis L, the Jews were suspected of 
conspiring against the government, an order was 
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issued that the Jews of Austria should. not be per- 
mitted to have any dealings with Ludwig Риплрр- 
soN, nor to join his soc iety for the promotion of 
Jewish literature (Aug. 5, 1855). 

The Concordat of Aug. 18, 1855, which delivered 
Austria altogether into the hands of the clericals, 
had its effects upon the condition of the Jews. They 
were excluded from positions as teachers in clemen- 
tary and high schools, and, contrary to the spirit of 
the legislation of Joseph II., the government wished 
even to exclude Jewish children from the publie 
schools, which were to be exclusively Catholic. 
Count Thun, minister of public education, attempted 
to force the congregation of Vienna to establish a 
Jewish school. Jewish house-physicians in the Vi- 
enna hospital were to be limited in numbers (1856); 
and even the farming of rural estates was prohibited. 
The language of some of the governmental orders is 
in itself significant; for instance, one was Issued to 
the administrative authorities requiring them to see 
that the Jews “ who have sneaked into Christian real 
estate are removed ? (March 23, 1856). Returning 
to the policy of 1670, the government prohibited the 
establishinent of Jewish RUE in the prov- 
ince of Lower Austria (April 28, 1857), and restricted 
the appointment of Jewish veterans to civil positions 
to towns where Jews possessed the right of residence 
(1858). The commercial high school (* Handelsaka- 
demie?) in Vienna, established from funds appro- 
priated by merchants, among whom were quite a 
number of Jews, could not be opened because the 
minister insisted that no Jew should be appointed to 
a position therein. Some municipal authorities fol- 
lowed the example of the government in their own 
way. The burgomaster of Saaz, Bohemia, on the 
strengthof the privileges granted to the city in 1561, 
ordered that all Jews should leave the city within two 
weeks; and the municipal authorities of Marburg, in- 
sisting on the legality of the edict of expulsion is- 
sued in 1496, ordered a Jew who had lived in that 
city for nine years to leave within a fortnight. The 
defeat of Austria in the Italian war of 18: 59, termi- 
nated by the peace of Vilafranca (July 11, 1859), 
brought a change of policy. As late as June 6, 1859, 
the prohibition against keeping Christian domestics 
was reenforced, and on June 17 the marriages con- 
cluded without special license were decl ared void; 
but on N D 29 these restrictions were removed, and 
on Aug. 22 a liberal legislation on the position of 
the Jews was promised. 

This legislation was promulgated Feb. 18, 1860. 
It gave to the Jews of most of the Austrian prov- 

inces full right to hold property. In 

Dawn of Galiciaand in the Bukowina this right 

Freedom. was limited to those who possessed a 
certain education; while Upper Aus- 

tria, Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, and Vorarlberg were 
excluded from the law, and in these provinces Jews 
were not permitted to hold any real estate until the 
new constitution, Staatsgrundgesetze of Dec. 21, 
1867, abolished all disabilities on the ground of relig- 
ious differences. In the population the new condi- 
tion of affairs aroused enmities. and again occasional 
disturbances occurred, as in Trebitsch, Moravia, and 
Lemberg. "Tbe clerical party also protested against 
the admission of the Jews to the full rights of citi- 
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zcnship. Noteworthy in this connection is the libel - 
suit brought against KURANDA by Sebastian Brun- 
ner, the anti-Semitic editor of the “ Wiener Kirchen- 
zeitung.” May 10. 1860. though it was dismissed. 
At the election to the new parliamentary bodies, the 
" Landtage,? à number of Jews were returned, two 
of whom, Kuranda and WINTERSTEIN, were dele- 
gated by the Landtage to the Reichsrath. The em- 
peror called into the House of Lords Baron Anselm 
von Rothschild, which is perhaps the first case of a 
Jew being made a peer. The constitution of Dec. 
21. 1867, finally removed all. disabilities, and from 
that date the political history of the Jews in Aus- 
iria is limited to their treatment. by the administra- 
tive authorities and to the position of the several 
political parties, on which subject information will 
be found under ANTI-SEMITISM. 

The govermnent of Austria hasalways taken great 
interest in internal Jewish affairs. Even under the 
clerical minister of public instruction, Count Thun, 
religious instruction in the high schools was made 
compulsory (Feb. 11. 1852). At a later period the 
government paid the teachers’ salaries. On March 
21, 1890, a law was issucd which regulated the con- 
dition of Jewish congregations. It makes it com- 
pulsory for every Jew to be a member of the con- 
gregation of the district in which he resides, and so 
gives to every congregation the right to tax the in- 
dividual members, In elective bodies and in gov- 
ernmental positions since the beginning of the consti- 
tutional era the Jews have alw ays held their own, 
especially in the army, where some of them have 
even risen to the rank of general, The Reichsrath 
has since its inception had its quota of Jewish mem- 
bers, and the House of Lords has always numbered 
Jews among its members; at present there are three, 
the two brothers GOMPERZ and Baron von OPPEN- 
HEIMER. As soon us the new cra began (1860), Jews 
were appointed to positions in the university. The 
first regular professor in the University of Vienna 
was the dermatologist ZkrssL, and in Prague in the 
same year Wolfgang Wesserly was appointed full 
professor of criminal law. 

Cuiture: The intentions of Joseph II. to mise the 


` intellectual and moral status of his Hebrew subjects 


awakened an echo in the hearts of the Austrian 
Jews. In towns where there were already centers 
of civilization, as in Triest and Prague, Jewish 
schools (* Normalschulen “) were established. Other 
places followed, especially after the awakening of 
the moderm spirit in Austrin (about 1830-39) In 
Galicia this movement was not very successtul, al- 
though even there some men like PERL obtained 
good results. In Lemberg, Abraham Koun died а 
martyr to the cause of education and progress (Sept. 
7, 1848). The movement to lead the Jews to me- 
chanical and to agricultural occupations was very 
energetically reciprocated by the Jews of Austria. 
The noble and active philanthropist Joseph von 
WERTHEIMER founded the Society for the Promotion 
-of Mechanical Occupations in Vienna, 1840; and 
similar societies followed in other parts of the coun- 
try, asin Prague, 1846. Wertheimer was also instru- 
mental in introducing the Kindergarten in Austria. 
Hirsch Kolisch in 1844 established in Nikolsburg the 
first Jewish institute for deaf-mutes, which in 1803 
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was transferred to Vienna. There, through the ef- 
forts of Ludwig August FRANKL, the first Jewish 
institute for the education of the blind was founded 
in 1870. An institution for the training of rabbis, 
which at the end of the cighteenth century had al- 
ready engaged the attention of the govermnent, was 
finally opened in Vienna, 1894. 

In religious matters Austria has always been con- 
servative. The first introduction of any changes in 
the service took place in Vienna, where M? L. BIE- 
DERMANN, the moving spirit of the congregation, 
hoped to introduce the reforms of the Hamburg 
temple; but Mannheimer, who had himself partici- 

pated in these services, felt. that for 
Religious Vienna a more conservative spirit was 
Con- necessary. The latter, therefore, lim- 
servatism. ited the reforms to the omission of 
some PiyyI- TIN, to a trained choir. to 
decorum in service, and to the introduction of a 
German sermon. This type of temple, dedicated 
1826, was introduced everywhere in the civilized 
parts of Austria, and also in Galicia, where, in Tarno- 
pol, Lemberg, and Brody, the cultured element. of 
the community founded what was called a “ Chor- 
schul.? From Brody this type of reform was even 
introduced to Odessa, where many people from 
Brody had settled. 

Secular education had made rapid progress after 
the decree of Joseph IL, although, owing tothe fact 
that the practise of medicine was the only field open 
for Jews through academic education, the students 
could not be numerous. The events of 1848 in- 
creased. this number. In 1851 the number of Jew- 
ish students in the high schools of Austria was 1,598; 
in 1857 they had increased to 2,143. The increasing 
number of students in the secular schools drove the 
yeshibot out of existence; and so the Talmudists of 
the old school, with the exception of those of Galicia, 
have almost completely disappeared. To the first 
part. of the nineteenth century belong: Eleazar 


Fleckeles (d. 1826), rabbi of Prague; Ephraim Zal- - 


man Margulies in Brody (d. 1828); Marcus Benedikt, 
district rabbi in Moravia (1753-1829); Jacob Orn- 
stein, rabbiin Lemberg (d. 1839); Nahum Nehemiah 
Trebitsch, district rabbi in Moravia (1777-1842); 
Hirsch Chajes, rabbi in Zolkiev (d. 1855); Solomon 
Kluger in Brody (d. 1869); Marcus Wolf Ettinger 
(Ч. 1863) and Joseph Saul Nathansohn (4. 1875), 
both in Lemberg; and Aaron Kornfeld in Goltsch- 
Jenikau (d. 1881). The Jewish scholars of a more 
modern type are so numerous that only the most 
prominent names can be quoted here. Among those 
who belong to the school of the Brcrists must be 
mentioned Herz Homberg (1749-1841) and Peter Beer 
(1753-1838) In the school of systematic scholars 
Z. Frankel (1801-75) deserves the first rank. The 
Polish circle counts Nachman Krochmal (1789-1840), 
S: L Rapoport (1790-1867), and Isaac Erter (d. 
1851). The succeeding: generation has Solomon 
Buber (b. 1827) and S. H. Halberstamm (1832-1900). 
One of the best-known writers of the present histor- 
ical school is I. IT. Weiss (b. 1815). Others are: Leo- 
pold Low (1811-75), M. Steinschneider (b. 1816), Н. 
B. Fassel (1802-83), A. Jellinek (1821-94), S. I. Kämpf 
(1815-93), Nehemias Brüll (1843-91), David Kauf- 
mann (1852-99). Further might be included the 
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Italians J. S. Reggio (1784-1855), Joseph Almanzi 
(1801-60), and S. D. Luzzatto (1800-65), all of whom 
spent their life under Austrian dominion. Of prom- 
inent poets and authors those may first be mentioned 
who have written on Jewish subjects: viz., Leopold 
Kompert (1822-86), Leo Herzberg-Frünkel (b. 1827), 
Karl Emil Franzos (b. 1848), L. A. Frankl (1810-94), 
Moritz Rappaport (1808-80), Seligmann Heller 
(1831-90), Michael Klapp (d. 1888), J. L. Lederer 
(1803-76), and Moritz Hartmann (1821-73). The 
pianist Ignaz Moscheles (1794-1870) and the actor 
Adolph Sonnenthal (b. 1834) are distinguished; and 
to them may be added the regenerator of synagogue 
music. Solomon Sulzer (1804-96); the mathematician 
Sinon Spitzer (1826-87); the chess-player W. Steinitz 
(d. 1900); statesmen like Kuranda, Fischhof,and Win- 
terstein; scientists like Jacob Fischel, an authority 
on psychiatry (4.1802); the dermatologist Zeiss], and 
others, too numerous to mention, show how. in a 
comparatively short time; the Jews of Austria have 
risen to the level of their non-Jewish fellow-citizens, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the earliest period of the history treated 
the best source is J. E. Scherer: Die Reehtsrcrhidlt nixe der 
Juden in den Deutsch-Orsterreichisehen Litndern, Leipsie, 
1901; [Joseph von Wertheimer] Die Juden in Oesterreich 
vom Standpunkte dex Rechts und des Staatevortheila, 2 
vols., ih. 1842; (appeared anonymously) G. Wolf, Gesch. der 
Juden іп Wien, Vienna, 1876; Judcntaufen in Oesterreich, 
` Vienna, 1863: D. Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, der 
Oberhofiactor und Landesrobbiner, Vienna, 15; idem, 
Urkundliches aus dein. Lehen Samson. Wertheimer’s, 
Vienna, ISR; idem, Dic Letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus 
Wien und Thre Vorgeschichte, Vienna, IY, A bibliography 
of the essays which appeared In periodicals treating of the 


history of the Jews In Austria will be found in Zeit. für die 
Gesch. der Juden in Deuteehiland, il. 136 et sey. 
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AUTHENTICATION OF DOCUMENTS 
(Kiyyum, Ashsharta, Henpek): An oficial ccr- 
tificate of genuineness. This is either the result of 
actual litigation on the subject, in which case the de- 
cision of the court is the official authentication, or 
where the proper persons appear before a competent 
tribunal, which takes their testimony and officially 
authenticates the instrument for the purpose of pre- 
venting litigation concerning it. The useof authen- 
tication is well known in Talmudic law. Strict law 
does not require the authentication of an instrument 
in order to give it validity, because, according to 
Resh Lakish, the attestation of subscribing witnesses 
is equivalent to the testimony of those who have 
been examined in court (Gif. 34). "The reason for 
this rule is obvious: there may be danger of fraud 
and forgery in the case of an instrument signed by 
the debtor, but such danger is far removed in the 
case of an instrument which is signed by two disin- 
terested witnesses, An instrument is considered ju- 
dicially authenticated (1) if the judges themselves 
recognize the hand writings of the subscribing wit- 
nesses; or (2) if the witnesses sign in the presence of 
the court; or (3) if the subscribing witnesses appear 
before the court and acknowledge their signatures, 

stating that they witnessed tlie trans- 

Methods action; or (4) if other witnesses appear 
of Authen- and testify that they recognize the 

tication. handwriting of the subscribing wit- 

nesses; or (5) if the court, after com- 
parison of the signatures in issue with the signatures 
in at least two other instruments, reaches the con- 
clusion that the signatures are genuine. 


Authentication 
Authority 


In the latter case, the instruments with which the 
comparison is to be made must be at least three 
years old (this being the period in which prescriptive 
rights to real estate may be obtained), and must be 
instruments of conveyance of real estate in the hands 
of the persons jn open and undisputed possession of 
such estate. If the instruments with which the 
comparison is to be made are in the possession of the 
person who is interested in having the signatures 
authenticated, they can not be used for such pur- 
poses. Some authorities are of the opinion that a 
comparison with the signatures in a letter or with 
the handwriting of the author of a book in manu- 
script is not permitted. (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 46, 7, gloss). 

Frankel (Der Gerichtliche Beweis," p. 415) re- 
duces these five cases to three fundamental principles: 

(1 Acknowledgment by subscribing witnesses; 
(2) the testimony of third persons who know the 
signatures of the subscribing witnesses; and (3) com- 
parison of hand writings. | 

As to the acknowledgment of their signatures by 
the subscribing witnesses, the Mishnah provides 
(Ket. ii. 4) that if one witness says, “This is my sig- 
nature, and the other signature is iu the handwriting 
of my associate, the second witness,” and the other 
witness testifies in the same manner, their testimony is 
suflicient for authentication. If the one says, This 
is my signature,” and the other likewise says, “This 
is my signature,” a third person must be called who 
recognizes both signatures, in order that there may 
be two witnesses for each signature. This is the 
decision of Rabbi Judah; but the Sages say that a 
third person need not be called in, because it is suffi. 
cient if each one proves his own handwriting. 

The point raised here touches the very essence of 
attestation of documents. According to Rabbi Ju- 
dah, the witnesses admitting their own handwriting 


are testifying merely to that fact, and not to the 


substance of the document; whereas, according to 
the Sages, the testimony of cach of the witnesses 
acknowledging his own handwriting is to the sub- 
stance of the document; hence, according to the 
latter, there are in fact two witnesses attesting the 
fact in issue; namely, the substance of the document. 
Therefore, it is unnecessary to call in a third person 
who is familiar with their signatures. 

Proof of the handwriting of the witnesses is alluded 
to in the Mishnah above cited and in, the Baraita 
(Ket. 190). In this case, each of the signatures must 

be proved by two witnesses, because 


Proof the testimony is not as to the sub- 
of Hand- stance of the instrument, but as to the 
writing.  genuineness of the signature. If one 


of the subscribing witnesses admits his 
signature, and he and a third person prove the sig- 
nature of the otlier subscribing witness, this is not 
suflicient, because thereby the instrument is proved 
for the greater part by one witness; to wit, the sub- 
scribing witness, who admits his own signature and 
proves the signature of the other. The Talmudic 
law requires that in every case the testimony of the 


witnesses, in order to establish a fact, must goto the: 


entire matter; and a fact is not proved if the testi- 
mony of one of the witnesses proves more than that 
of the other (see Ket. 21«; B. В. 57a). 
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On the question of comparison of handwritings 
for the purpose of proving the signatures, the rule 
seems to be that the comparison may be made with 
two other instruments, as above stated; but com- 
parison may also be made with an instrument the 
validity of which has been attacked and which has 
been judicially declared genuine (Ket. 194), and such 
a judicially authenticated instrument is for this pur- 
pose as good as two ordinary instruments (Hoshen 
Mishpat, {.с.). 

In authenticating the document, it is customary 
to mention the mede of authentication (/5.). The 
Shulhan ‘Aruk simply prescribes that, if the court 

| merely writes, “In the presence of us 
Examples three sitting together, this instrument 
of was authenticated,” this is sufficient. 
Formulas. although they do not state in what 
i manner it wasauthenticated. The fol- 
lowing formulas are customarily used: 
-(1) When the subscribing witnesses themselves 
admit their signatures: 

We three sat together ir: court and considered the aforesald 

document to which there are subscribed two witnesses: A, the 


son of B, and C. the son of D. These two witnesses came before 
us and acknowledged their siguatures, and admitted that they 


. were their own handwritings. Therefore, we, as is proper, 


have found them to be genuine and authentic. (Here follow 


the date and the signatures of the three judges.) 

(2) When other witnesses testify to the signatures 
of the subscribing witnesses: 

We three sat togethér in court and considered the aforesaid 
document to which there are subscribed two witnesses: A. the 
son of B. and C. the son of D: and there came before us two 
other witnesses: F, the son of F. and G, thé son of Н; and they 
testifled before us concerning the signatures of tbe aforesaid 
witnesses who have stlzcribed these documents, and they made 
clear to us that the said signatures are in the handwritings of the 
said witnesses. Therefore, we, as is proper, have found them 
to be genuine and authentic. (Here follow the date and the 
signatures of the three Judges.) 


The formula in each case is varied to suit the 
nature of the proof brought before the court. А list 
of such formulas may be found in Nahalat Shib‘ah, 
xxvi. ; see also “Seder Tikkune Shetarot,” by J. G. 
C. Adler, Hamburg, 1378. 

As a rule, the signatures of the three judges are 
required; but it is sufficient if the authentication is 
signed by two of them (Hoshen Mishpat, 46, 29). 

'The tribunal authenticating the docu- 
Two ment need not necessarily be learned 

Judges in the law, nor is it necessary that the 
Must Sign. debtor or the person to be charged by 

this document be present; indeed, the 


authentication may take place even if the debtor 


declares the instrument a forgery (ib. 5). The 
authentication is simply a judicial affirmation of the 
correctness of the signature of the subscribing wit- 
ness, and the truth of the facts set forth in the docu- 
ment is not dircctly in issue (Ket. 1095, top; Hoshen 
Mishpat, l.e. 20). 

In order that there might be no danger of the 
authentication being used for some other instrument, 
the rule was adopted that no space must be left 
between the document and the authentication, but 
that the latter must be written immediately under 
the signature of the witnesses, or on the back of the. 
instrument immediately behind the writing (B. B. 
163a; Hoshen Mishpat, 46, 31). If, however, the 
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space between. the signatures of the witnesses and 
the authentication is tilled up by lines and dots, it is 
suflicieut (15. 32 et sey.). Maimonides (Malweh we- 
Loweh, xxvii, 6) and the Hoshen Mishpat C. e.) seem 
to have been of the opinion that the authentication 
could be written alongside of the document. 
Although an authenticated document was in the 
nature of a publie record, and had all the faith and 
credit given to it as such, nevertheless the question 
of its genuineness could be raised. If any such 
question arose, it was sufficient for two of the sub- 
scribing judges to acknowledge their signatures to 
the authentication. Other rules concerning the proof 
of authenticated instruments, when the same are 
attested, are stated by the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 46, 14-16, 37, 88. 
BIRLIOGRAPHY: Ket. 185-2: В. B. 159a, 163a et scq., Mai- 
monides, Yad, ‘Edut, vi.- viii: Shulhan “Aruk, Hoxhen 
TI. 46; Zacharia Frankel, Der Gerichtliche Beute ix, 


pp. 414 ef seq, Talmudic Lerica, articles Ashsharta, Hen- 
pek, Kiyyum; Moses Bloch, Die Civil. Processordnung, 


pp. 59 ef seq. 
J. SR. D. W. A. 


AUTHORITY, RABBINICAL: The power 
or right of deciding the Law, in dubious cases, or 
of interpreting, modifying, or amplifying, and oc- 
casionally of abrogating it, as vested in the Rabbis 
as its teachers and expounders. 

In Biblical times the Law was chicfly in charge of 
the priests and the Levites; and the high court of 
justice at Jerusalem, which formed the highest tri- 
bunal to decide grave and difficult questions, was 
also composed of priests and Levites (Deut. xvii. 9, 
18; xxxi. 9; xxxiii. 10; Jer. xviii. 18; Mal. ii. 7; II 
Chron. xix. 8, 11; xxxi. 4). Inthe last two pre- 
Christian centuries and throughout the Talmudical 
times the Scribes (“Soferim”), also called “The 
Wise" (“Hakamim”), who claimed to have received 
the true interpretation of the Law as “the tradition 
of the Elders or Fathers” in direct line from Moses, 
the Prophets, and the men of the Great Synagogue 
(Abot i. 1; Josephus, * Ant." xiii, 10, 8 6; 16, € 2: 
X. 4, 8 1; "Contra Ap." i. 8; Matt. xv. 2), included 
people from all classes. "They formed the courts of 
Justice in every town as well as the high court of 
Justice, the Sanhedrin, in Jerusalem, and to them 
was applied the law, Deut. xvii. 8-11, “Thou shalt 
come... unto the judge that shall be in those 
days, . . and thou shalt do according to the sen- 
tence which they . . . shall show thee; . . . thou 
shalt not decline from the sentence which they shall 
show thee, to the right hand, nor to the left.” This 
is explained thus: Whosoever the judge of those 
days may be, if he be recognized es competent and 
blameless, whether he be a Jephthah, a Jerubbaal, 
or a Samuel, he is, by virtue of his position as chief 
of the court of justice, invested with the semeauthor- 
ity as Moses (Sifre, Deut. 153; R. II. 25%. Even 
when they decide that left should be right, or right 
left, when they are mistaken or misled in their judg- 
ment, they must be obeyed (R. Н. 25a). Heaven 
itself yiclds to the authority of the earthly court of 
justice as to the fixing of the calendar and the fes- 
2255 days (Yer. R. H. i. 575; compare also Mak. 
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The power of the Rabbis is a threefold one: (1) 
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to amplify the Law either by prohibitory statutes for 
the prevention of transgressions (“ gezerot “) or by 
mandatory statutes for the improve- 
Powers of ment of the moral or religious life of 
the Rabbis. the people (*takkanot “). and by the 
introduction of new rites and customs 
(^ minhagim ”); (2) to expound the Law according to 
certain rules of hermencutics, and thereby evolve 
new statutes as implied in the letter of the Law; 
and, finally, (3) to impart additional instruction 
based upon tradition. But the Rabbis were also 
empowered on critical occasions to abrogate or mod- 
ify the Law (see ABROGATION OF Laws and Accom- 
MODATION OF TNE Law). In many instances where 
greater transgressions were to be prevented, or for 
the sake of the glory of God, or the honor of man, 
certain Mosaic laws were abrogated or temporarily 
dispensed with by the Rabbis (Mishnah Ber. ix. 5, 
Sia, 63a; Yoma 69; compare also Yeb. 900). 

In matrimonial matters the principle adopted is 
that, since marriages are, as a rule, contracted in 
accordance with the rabbinical statutes, the Rabbis 
have the right toannul any marriage which is not in 
conformity with their ruling (Yeb. 905). In money 
matters the Rabbis claimed the same right of confis- 
cation in cases when their ruling was disregarded 
as was exercised by Ezra (see Ezra x. 8; Git. 36). ` 

As to the validity of the decisions of the Rabbis, 
the following rules are to be considered: 

“No rabbinical court [bet din] can impose laws or 
institute forms of practise which the majority of 
people can not without great hardship accept and 
observe” (Ab. Zarah 36a, B. B. 608). | 

“No rabbinical court can abrogate laws and insti- 
tutions made by any other court, unless it is superior 
in both wisdom and number? (‘Eduyyot i. 5). If, 

however, such à prohibitory law has 
Dissenting been uccepted by the entire Jewish 
Rabbis. people, no rabbinical court, even 
though superior to the one that intro- 
duced it, has the power of abrogating it (Ab. 
Zarah 365; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Mamrim, ii. 4). 
In case two rabbis, or two rabbinical courts, differ 
in their opinions, the rule is that in questions con- 
cerning Mosaic laws the more rigid decision should 
prevail; in questions concerning rabbinical. laws the 
more lenient decision should be followed (‘Ab. Za- 
rah 7a). “After one of rabbinical authority bas 
declared a thing to be unclean, no one else has the 
power to declare it clean; after one rabbinical author- 
ity has forbidden a thing, no other can permit it” 
(Baraita in Nid. 205; Ber. 635). If a teacher dissents 
from the decision of the highest court, he may state 
his dissent and teach accordingly; but he is not al- 
lowed to oppose the authority of the court in prac- 
tise, in which case he falls under the category of a 
“zaken mamre ” (a rebellious elder) (Deut. xvii. 12; 
'Eduyyot v. 6; B. M. 595; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 42d; 
Ber. 634). 

As а matter of course, the Rabbinjcal Authority 
and legislative power rested with the entire body of 
the court of justice or rabbinical academy, and not 
with the president or patriarch only. Still, the more 
eminent the latter in knowledge and wisdom, the 
better he succeeded in making his opinion or prop- 
ositions prevail in the deliberation; and so the new 
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measure or institution was ascribed to him, or to him 
and his bet din (R. H. ii. 5-9, iv. 1-4; Yeb. 77a, and 
elsewhere). 


Authority or patriarch, announced the decision, 
of Presi-  proclained the New Moon, and rep- 
dent or resented on all official occasions the 
Patriarch. whole rabbinical body as its highest 


authority. The power of investing 
others with Rabbinical Authority was therefore pre- 
sumably his exclusive privilege. It is known that 
from the beginning of the third century before the 
common era, rabbinical authorization by the patri- 
arch consisted in the bestowal of authority and 
power (" reshut ") to teach, to judge, and to grant 
permission regarding “the forbidden first-born 
among animals” (“yore yore, yadin yadin, yattir 
bekorot,” Sanh. 54). But it is obvious that this is 
no longer the original form of rabbinical authoriza- 
tion. Far more significant and expressive of the 
idea of Rabbinical Authority are the words used by 
Jesus when ordaining Peter as chief apostle, or his 
disciples as his successors, and undoubtedly taken 
from pharisaic usage: “I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: and whatsocver 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven? (Maii. xvi. 19, xviii. 18). This 
corresponds exactly with what Josephus, or rather 
his source, tellsof the Pharisees in the time of Queen 
Alexandra: “They were the real administrators of 
the public affairs; they. removed and readmitted 
whom they pleased; they bound and loosed [things] 
at their pleasure" (^B. J.” j. 5, 8 2). The terms 
“bind ” and “loose” (“asar we-hittir v), employed by 
the Rabbis in their legal terminology, point indeed 
to a sort of supernatural power claimed by the Phari- 
secs for their prohibitory or permissory decrecs, 
probably because they could place both men and 
things under the ban, or “herem.” бее BINDING 
AND LoosiNa. 

But there are other expressions which were pre- 
sumably used in the old formula of rabbinical ordi- 
nation. “Elijah,” says Johanan ben Zakkai (Eduy. 
viii. 7), “does not come to declare as clean or un- 
clean and to separate or bring nigh.” This was 
indeed a very important function at the time when 
the Levitical laws of purity and the questions of 
family or purity of blood ruled the entire social life 
of the Jews. Here the authority of the Pharisees 
made and unmade men and homes; and it is to this 
that Josephus (/.c.) possibly refers in saying, “They 
removed and readmitted whom they pleased.” 

When with the Bar Kokba war the solemn act of 
ordination ceased, Rabbinical Authority changed its 
character also, inasmuch as the continuity of tradi- 
tion was no longer its basis and safeguard. Hence 
the greater learning became the chief source of 
authority. Thus, for instance, Rab’s authority was 
decisive in ritualistic questions and Samuel’s in legal 
matters. From Abaye and Raba onward the latter- 
day authorities were regarded as of greater weight 
than the earlier ones, because they could weigh all 
sides better. In the Middle Ages this attitude 
changed, from lack of self-confidence, and the respect 
for the former generation, which amounted to blind 
adoration, grew greatly (see AuanoNIM) In fact, 


At any rate, the Nasr. | 


and like measures. 


the great lack of a central body representing Rab- 
binical Authority was felt more and more, and the 
attempts of Jacob Berab to reintroduce the ordina- 
tion, or Semikah, failed. See SEMIKAH. 

Thus Rabbinical Authority was transferred from 
the personality of the teachers to the codes of law, 
until finally the Shulhan ‘Aruk became its embodi- 
ment, while Jewish synods in various countries 
provided for temporary emergencies. Singularly 
enough, the abolition of the power of excommunica- 
tion, under the influence of modern times and 
through the interference of the worldly govern- 
ment, marks the beginning of the decline of Rab. 
binical Authority in occidental Judaism; while the : 
derogation of the Shulhan ‘Aruk in the modern life 
of the Jew practically hastened the process, and led 
to the convocation of rabbinical conferences, synods 
See Synops; CONFERENCES, 
RABBINICAL; RABBINISM; REFORM; HALAKAH; OR- 
DINATION; CODIFICATION oF Law; KARAISM. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hamburger, R. B. T. ii, s.v. Ordination, 
HRabbinismus, Synedrion, and Binden und Lösen. 
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AUTO DA FÉ: Portuguese form of theSpanish 
“auto de fé” (in French, “acte de foi," from the 
Latin "actus fidei"), the solemn proclamation and 
subsequent execution of a jüdgment rendered by the 
Court of the Inquisition on "reos, ” or persons con- 
demned by it; though in the ordinary acceptance of 
the term it is applied to the'carrying out of the sen- 
tence only. The expression is also erroneously, or per- 
haps metaphoricaliy, applied to the burning of books 
(the Talmud, etc.) in the early Middle Ages. 

The solemn proclamation was ordinarily made ina 
church and on the first Sunday in Advent; because 
on that day the lection from the Gospel (Luke xxi.) 
deals with the last judgment. Some authorities held 
that such sentences should not be publicly read in a 
church because of the death-penalty connected with 
many of them. Where this view was held, as in 
Spain, some public place in the city was chosen 
where a large estrade was erected so that a great 
concourse of people could gather and witness the 
ceremony; "for," says Nicolas Eymeric (^ Manuel 
des Inquisiteurs,” p. 143), “it is a sight which fills 
the spectators with terror and is an awful picture of 
the last judgment. Such fear and such sentiments 
ought to! be inspired, and are fraught with the 
greatest advantages." | m 

Some time previous to the nuto a formal proclama- 
tion was made before the public buildings and in the 
publie squares of the city, which proclamation, in 
the case of the auto held at Madrid in 1680, was 
worded as follows: The inhabitants of the town of 
Madrid are hereby informed that the Holy Office of 
the Inquisition of the city and kingdom of Toledo 
will celebrate a general Auto da Fé on Sunday, the 
30th of June of the present year, and that all those 
who shall in any way contribute to the promotion 
of or be present at the said auto will be made par- 
takers of all the spiritual graces granted by the 
Roman Pontiff.” 

There were various kinds of autos: the “Auto 
Publico General,? which was surrounded with much 
pomp and was held in the presence of all the magis- 
trates of the city, often in celebration of the birth 
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AN AUTO DA FÉ. 
(From s palnting in The National Gallery, Madrid.) 
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or marriage of a prince: the “Auto Particular," at 
which the inquisitors and the crimina] judges alone 
were present; the * Autillo” (little auto), which was 
held in thé precinets of the palace of the Inquisition 
in the presence of the ministers of the tribunal aud 
some invited guests; and lastly the * Auto Singular,” 
held in the case of a single individual. 

After having been imniured for months or even 
years in. the dungeons of the Inquisition, and after 
the trial, the condemned persons whose sentences 
were to be read were taken out of prison on the 
night preceding the auto and led to a place where 
they were prepared for the ceremony. A special 

; dress was given them, consisting of a 
Costume of vest, the sleeves of which came down 


the Con- to the wrists, and a pair of trousers 
demned. reaching to the heels, both made of 


black stuff striped with white. Over 
this was thrown a scapular, called “sanbenito "— 
usually made, for those accused of some crime 


against the church, of yellow cotton marked both 
on breast and back with the St. Andrew cross 


painted in red. For those, however, who had been 
convicted and who persisted in their dental, or who 
had relapsed, the scapular was gray and was called 
“samarra,” and there was figured on it both in front 
and behind the likeness of the prisoner resting upon 
burning torches and surrounded by devils. Often 
the name of the prisoner and the crime for which he 
was convicted were written beneath the picture. 
For those who had accused themselves the flames 
were inverted; and for such as had been convicted of 
sorcery а bonnet of paper in the form of a sugar- 
loaf was also prescribed, upon which were figured 
devils and flames of fire. These bonnets were called 
“carochas.” The culprit’s feet were bare, and in 
his hand he carried a taper of yellow wax. 

In the solemn procession which was formed, the 
banner of the Inquisition with its inscription “ Justi- 
tia et Misericordia " was carried foremost; then came 
the officers of the Inquisition and other digniteries. 
One or two citizens were assigned to each culprit to 
act as godfathers, whose duty it was to see that those 
given in their charge were returned safely to the 
prison., In the procession were also carried the bones 
of those who had died before sentence could be pro- 
nounced upon them: for, says Bernardus Comensis 
(^ Lucerna Inquisitor,” p. 52), “ Mortui heretici pos- 
sunt excommunicari et possunt Ineritici accusari post 
mortem . . . et hoc usque ad quadraginta annos." 
The procession also included efligies of those who 
had been condemned їл absentia. The reason for this 
course was because the Inquisition, when it con- 
demned a person, was able to sequester his property. 
As Bernard Gui expressly states in his “Practica 
Inquisitionis," “The crime of heresy must be pro- 
ceeded against not only among the living, but even 
among the dead, especially when it is necessary to 
prevent their heirs from inheriting, because of tlie 
beliefs of those from whom they inherit“ (Molinier, 
“J, Inquisition dans le Midi de la France," p. 358). 

In the church elaborate preparations hed been 
made for the ceremony. The great altar was draped 
with black cloth, and upon it were placed two 
thrones, one for the Inquisitor-General, the other 
for the king or for some high digaitary. A large 
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crucifix was also erected: those to whom its face 
was turned were to be spared; while those to whom 
its back was shown were todie. Before 
Procession the actual ceremony took place the 
and sccular authorities had solemnly to 
Ceremony. swear to lend all their aid to the In- 
quisition and to carryout its behests. 
A long sermon was then preached for the purpose of 
exhorting those who still remained obdurate to con- 
fess, and of inciting the onlookers to the profession 
cf faith which was made at various intervals. On 
this account the auto was sometimes called * sermo 
publicus," or 7 sermo general de fide ” (Molinier, 20. p. 
S) A good example of this preaching may be seen 
in the sermon of Don Diego Annunciazaro Justini- 
anus, at one time archbishop of Craganor (trans- 
lated by Moses Mocatta, and published in Phila- 
delphia, 1860) A bibliography of such sermons 
preached at the autos in Portugal is given by I. F. 
da Silva (7 Diccionario Bibliographico Portuguez," 


Lisbon, 1858 ef &., S. v. ^ Autos da fé”). й 
A chance was also given to those so inclined to 


make abjuration cf their heresics, this being done 
at a table on which lay several open missals. Two 
clerks then read the report of the trial and the pun- 
ishment meted out, the reading of which often occu- 
pied a whole day. As each report was read, the cul- 
prit was led out by one of the familiars of the 
Inquisition into the middle of the gallery, where he 

remained until the sentence had been pronounced. 
The same ceremony was gone through when the 
service was held in a public square. Here a large 
amphitheater was erected with all the necessary 
appurtenances for the service, and with temporary 
dungeons beneath the platforms for the condemned. 
The punishments meted out by the Inquisition 
were of four kinds according to the official enumer- 
ation: (1) Citation before the Inquisition; (2) the 
performance of pious deeds; (3) pub- 


Punish- lie pilgrimages, tlagellations, and the 
ments. wearing of large crosses; and (4) con- 


fiscation of goods, perpetual imprison- 
ment, anddeath. All those found guilty at the trial 
were led back again in the same soleinn procession; 
the heretic penitent and relapsed, the heretic impeni- 
tent and not relapsed, the heretic “impenitent and 
relapsed,” the heretic negative (who denied his 
crimo), and the heretie contumacious, were all deliv- 
ered over to the secular arm, as the Inquisition 
itself technically refused to carry out the death-sen- 
tence on the principle *ecclesia non sitit sanguinem " 
(the Church thirsts not for blood). The various sen- 
tences of death always ended with some such for- 
mula as * For these reasons we declare you relapsed, 
we cast vou out of the forum of the church, we 
deliver you over to the secular justices; praying 
them, however, energetically, to moderate the sen- 
tence in such wise that there be in your case no 
shedding of blood nor danger of death." 

Bellarmin says expressly, “That heretics deserve 
the sentence is clearly seen, or at least is referred to . 
in Deut. xiii. 6 ef seq.” The doctors of the Church 
were merely divided on the question whether those 
convicted should be put to death by the sword or by 
fire (compare Julien Havet, “L’Heresie et le Bras Sé- 
culier au Moyen Age," Paris, 1881). Death by бге 
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was preferred as more in. keeping with John xv. 6, 
"If a man abide not in me, be is cast forth as a 
brunch, and is withered; aud men gather them and 
cast them into the fire, and they are bumed.” Sim- 
anoas and Roias were even of opinion that the cul- 
prits ought to be burned alive; the only precaution 
necessary being that their tongues be bound, or their 
mouths stuffed, in order that they do not scandalize 
the audience. The custom seems to have been that 
the penitent were first strangled and then. burned, 
while the impenitent were cast Into the flames alive. 
It was also held that the secular arm should not delay 
too long in carrying out sentences of the Inquisition. 
Innocent IV., in his bull ^ ad extirpanda," fixes five 
days as the longest period of delay. In Spain it was 
customary to carry out the sentence. immediately 
after its proclamation, which was so timed as to oc- 
cur upon some feast-day, when the populace would 
be at liberty to witness the burning. 

The same pomp which marked the public reading 
of the sentence was observed at its execution; the 
imposing procession wending its way from the 

Inquisition dungeons to the“ quema- 

Execution dero,” the place where the scaffolds 

of were erected. The dignitaries of both 

Sentence. Church and state were present; and 

at the auto of June 30, 1680, in Ma- 

drid, which Charles II. held in honor of his newly 

married bride, the king himself lighted the first brand 
which set fire to the piles. 

During the night preceding the carrying out of the 
sentence à commission sat continuously to hear the 
recantations of the prisoners, whenever they were 
minded to make them, The victims were carried on 
asses With escorts of soldiers, and accompanied by 
priests who exhorted them to take the last chance of 
becoming reconciled to the Church. 

A full report—called in Spain“ Relacion,” in Por- 
tugal “ Relacao "—of the auto was drawn up and 
often printed for the double purpose of inciting the 
faithful to greater zeal and of bringing order into 
the process of the ecclesiastical court (E. N. Adler, 
in “Jewish Quarterly Review," xiii, 395). These 
reports were sent not only to the central organ- 
ization of the Inquisition, but to other tribunals 
as well, 

The earliest record of the exccution of Jews at an 
Auto da fé relates to that held in Troyes (L Aube) 
on Saturday, April 24, 1288. Jewish accounts of 
this event are given in the Hebrew sclihot (peniten- 
tial pocms) of Jacob ben Judah, Meier ben Eliab, 
and Solomon Simba, as well as in an old Provencal 
account in verse by the aforementioned Jacob. This 
execution called forth strenuous protests from Philip 
le Bel (May 17, 1288), who saw in the actions of the 
Holy Office an infringement of his own rights (com- 
pare A. Darmesteter, in “Romania,” iii, 443 et &q.; 
idem, in “Revue Etudes Juives,” 11. 199; Salfeld, 

Martyrologium des Nürnberger Memorbuches,” p. 
162). We have, however, little documentary evi- 
dence about the Jewsof the Inquisition in countries 
outside of the Spanish Peninsula. Most of the infor- 
mation relating to the Inquisition in its relation to 
the Jews refers to Spain and Portugal and their 
colonies (see below). That Jews suffered, however, 
from the tribunal in Italy may be scen from the fact 


that in Venice during the sixteenth century there 
were 43 persons hefore the Holy Office for the crime 
of “Judaismo,” and in the seventeenth, 34. Many 
Jews may even be comprised under those who were 
charged with “Maomedanismo.” The Inquisition 
worked its greatest havoc in Spain 
Spain and and Portugal, in the Balearic Islands, 
Portugal. in Spanish America (Mexico, Brazil, 
Peru), in Guadelupe, and in Goa 
(India). In Spain autos were held from the time 
that Sixtus IV. (1480) issued а bull empowering 
Catholic kings to appoint inquisitors over all here- 
tics, and in Portugal since 1531, when Clement VII. 
issued the bull “eum ad nihil magis," which form- 
ally established the Inquisition in Portugal (Hereu- 
lano, “Estab, da Inquisicao,” i. 255) The Holy 
Office was established in America by letters patent 
of Philip II. on Feb. 7, 1569. The Inquisition in 
Venice was abolished in 1794; at Goa, in 1812. The 
last auto held in Portugal was at Lisbon, Oct. 19, 
1789; but as late as Aug. 1, 1826, in a short period 
of reaction, an auto was celebrated at Valencia, in 
which one Jew was burned alive (“Revue Etudes 
Juives," v. 155). The Inquisition was finally abol- 
ished in Spain July 15, 1834. In Peru the Holy 
Otlice had already been abolished on March 9, 1820, 
at the earliest moment after the cessation of the con- 
nection with Spain. 

It is impossible to tell the exact number of Jews 
who met their death at.the many autos da fé in 
Spain and Portugal. They were usually charged 
with Judaizing—a charge which might have been 
made against Moriscos, or even against Christians 
who were suspected of heresy. "This was especially 
the case with the Marmos or Neo-Christians; and 
yet, from the documents already published, and from 
the lists which are now accessible (see below), it is 
known that many thousands must have met their 
death in this way. Albert Cansino, ambassador of 
Ferrara, writes on July 19, 1501: *I passed several 
days at Seville, and I saw fifty-four persons burned ” 
(* Revue Etudes Juives," xxxvii. 269). According 
to Llorente, the Inquisition in Spain dealt with 341,- 
021 cases and over 30,000 pcople were burned (see 
also Kohut, in “ Proceedings Am. Jew. Hist. Soc." 
iv. 109). According to another authority, during 
the two hundred and fifty years that the Inquisition 
existed in America, 199 autos da fé were held. 

From the details given by Adler the following 
numbers can be given of the Jews condemned, not 
always to death, so far as known. But in many 
instances, especially during the sixteenth century, 
no details are given: 


Fifteenth century, 1481-1500,......... —— — . . 3.1 
Sixteenth А (number of rs )) 868 
Seventeenth " а... . ‚ КІ 
Eighteenth " nnn . 878 


Or in all 6,448 of whom the names and fates can 
te ascertained from the "relaciones" of 115 out of 
464 autos da fé which are known to have taken place 
from 1481 to 1826. 

The following list of autos da féin which it is posi- 
tively known that Jews were concerned has been 
selected from those held by the Inquisition; the 
thousands of volumes of Inquisition reports in the 
archives at Madrid, Seville, Simancas, Lisbon, etc., 
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when published, will doubtless add largely to the | 


number. Asa basis the list drawn up hy E. NJ. Adler 
(7 Jewish Quarterly Review," xiii. 392). with the ad- 
ditions made by the writer of this article (^. xiv. КӨ) 
and S. N. Kayserling (/%. 136). has heen imade use 
of wherever definite details are given, showing that 
Jews or Judaisim were concerned. in the Auto da fé. 
The authorities are given in the articles mentioned. 


1652. Feb. 21. Cordova. 
1633, May 6, Cordova. 

1664, Oct. 26, Coimbra. 
1665, June 29, Cordova. 


1, April 24, Troyes. 
1459, July B. 

1481. Jan. 6, Seville. 
1484. Aug. S, Cindad Real. 

lis, March 16, Ciudad Real. нз», ‘Toledo, 

185 and 1486 ( different au- 1065, June 7. Cordova. 

tos), Guadalupe. 1666, July 6. Cordova. 

145, March 14. 1667, July 9, Cordova. 
HST. Ази. 18. 100%, Cordova. 

1458, May 24, Toledo. ню), Toledo? | 
14588, July 30, Toledo. 16:0, July Al. Cordova. 
1450, Feb. 11. Huesca. 167: Coimbra. 

ню, Valencia. 1675, Jan. 13, Palma. 
1491, July 8. 1679, April 6, Pulnm. 
1596, Palma (Majorca). 1:9, April 23, Palma. 
1507, Las Palmas. 1679. April 30. Palma. 
1509, Palma. 1679, May 3, Palma. 
1510, Palma. 1679, May 28, Palma. 
1511, Palma. 1680, June 30, Madrid. 
1225, Feb. 24. Las Palmas. 1680, Oet. 28, Madrid. 
1541, Oct. 23, Lisbon. 1682, May 10. Lisbon. 
1541. Evora. 1683, Lisbon. 

1543, Porto. 1684, Granada, 

1550, May 21, Valladolid. ]689, Granada. 


1560, Dec. 22, Seville. 
12, March 15, Murcia. 
1552. March 20, Murcia. 


1574 (rst auto in America), 


Mexico. 
15:6, Toledo, 
1578, Toledo. 
1590, Lima. 
1582, Lima. 
15, Mexico. 
1598, Toledo. 
ИХ, Aug. 3, Lisbon. 
1605, March Zi, Evora. 
1606, March 24, Evora. 
1610, Nov. 7, 8, Logrono, 
1624, May 5, Lisbon. 
1624, Nov. 30, Seville. 
1625, Dec. 2. Cordova. 
1625, рее. 14, Seville. 
1627, Feb. 28, Seville. 
127, Dec. 21, Cordova. 
1627, Dee. 21, Seville. 
1628, July 22, Seville. 
1629, April 1, Evora. 
1629, Sept. 2, Lisbon. 
1634, June 29, Cuenca, 
1636, June 22, Valladolid, 
1639, Rio de la Plata. 
1639, Jun. 23, Lima. 
1642, April 2, Lisbon. 
1644, April 17, Seville. 
144, Aug. 2. Valladolid. 
1645, Mexico. 
1647, Mexico. 
1647, Dec. 22. Lisbon. 
HHR, Marel 13, Mexico. 
1045, March 29, Seville. 
1651, Jan. —-, Toledo. 
1653, Lisbon. 
1651. June 28, Cuenca. 
1654, Dee. 6, Grinada. 


1655, March, 8. lugo de Com- 


pastella. 
1655, May 3, Cordova. 
1655, Dee, 15, Porto. 
1500, April 11. Seville. 
1030, April 13. Seville. 
1053), Oct. 17. Lisbon. 
16601, Nov. 30, Toledo. 


1691, Majorca. 

1691, March 7, Palma. 
1691, Mareh 11. Seville. 
1601, May J, Palma. 
1601, May 6, Palma, 

1691, June 3, Ран. 
1699, Nov. 29, Valladolid. 
1700, Seville. 


1701, Aug. (two), Lisbon. 


bte Oct. 28, Seville. 
1504. March 2. Coimbra. 
1705, Sept. 6, Lisbon, 
1705, Dee, 6, Lisbon. 
1706, July 25, Evora. 
1706, Dee. 31, Valladolid. 
1707, June 30, Lisbon. 
1713, July 9, Lisbon. 
1718, April 4, Cordova. 
1718. June 17, Coimbra. 
1718, June 20. Seville. 
121, May 18, Madrid. 
1721. Muy 18. Seville. 
1721, Sept. 15, Palina. 
1721, Nov. 30. Granada. 
112]. Dec. 14. Seville. 
1722, Feb. 22, Madrid. 
1722. Feb. 24, Seville. 
1722, Mareh 15, Toledo, 
1722, April 12, Cordova. 
1722, May 17, Murcia. 
1732, May Jl, Palma. 
722. June 29, Cuenca, 
1722. July 5. Seville. 
1722, Nov. 22, Cuenca. 
1722. Nov. 30, Seville. 
1722. Nov. 30, Llerena. 
1723. Jan. 31. Seville. 
1723, Feb. 24, Valencia. 
1723, March 14, Coimbra, 
7723, Магер 351, Granada. 


1723, Mareh 31, Barcelona, — 


1723, Muy 9, Cuenca. 
1723, May 13, Murcia. 
1723, June ti, Seville. 
1723, June 6, Valladolid, 
1253, Jame 6, Suragossa. 
1:23, June 13. Cordova. 
1723, June Al. Granada. 
1723, Oct. 10, Lisbon. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1723, Oct. 24, Granada. 
az}, July 25, Llerena. 
1724, Feb. 20, Madrid. 


1721. March 12, Valladolid. 


1721. April 2. Valencia. 
1721. April 23, Cordova. 
724. June 11, Seville. 
1721. June 25, Granada. 

1721. July 2. Cordova. 
1121. July 2. Palma. 
1.21. July 23, Cnenca. 
1724, Nov. 20, Murcia. 
1724, Dec. 21, Seville. 
1725, Jan. 14, Cucina. 
1725, Feb. 4. Llerena. 
1725, March 4, Cuenca, 
1725, May 13, Grmada. 
1725, July 1, ‘Toledo. 
1725. July l. Valencia. 
1725, July 8. Valladolid. 
1725, Aug. 24, Granada. 
1725, Ang. 25, Llerena. 
1725, Sept. 9. Barcelona. 
1725, Oct. 21, Murcia. 
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1725, Nov. Il, Seville. 
1725, Dec. 16, Granada. 
1735, March 31, Valladolid. 
1725, March 31, Murcia. 
1725, May 12, Cordova. 
1725, Aug. 18, Granada. 
1725, Sept. 1, Barcelona. 
1726, Sept. 17, Valencia. 
1726, Oct, 13, Lisbon. 
1727. Jan. 25, Valladolid. 
1728, May 9, Granada. 
1728, May 15, Cordova. 
1730, May 3, Cordova. 
1731, March 4, Cordova. 
1736, Dec. 23, Lima. 
1738, March 21, Toledo. 
1739, Sept. 1. Lisbon. 
1739, Oct. IR, Lisbon. 
1745. June 15, Valladolid. 
1745. Dee. 5, Cordova. 
1781, Seville. 


` 1799, Aug. 25, Seville. 


1525, Aug. l. Valencia. 


Several paintings of autos da fé are in existence, 
Two of these are in the National Gallery at Madrid. 
The older, attributed to Berruguete (fifteenth cen- 
tury), depicts one over which San Domingo de Guz- 
man presided, and represents the actual burning at 


the stake. 


The other pictures the celebrated auto 


held at Madrid in 1680 before Charles IL, his wife, 


and his mother, 


Of this a ^ relacion ? was published 


by Joseph del Olmo (Madrid, 1680, 1820). An ab- 
stract in German was published by Kayserling, “ Ein 
Feiertag in Madrid," and another in English by J. 
Rivas Puigeerner, in ® Menorah Monthly,” xxx. 1; 
A painting of an Auto da fé by Robert Fleury was 
exhibited in the Paris Salon in 1845. See also INQUI- 
SITION. 


BinrioGRAPDY: As regards the authority and. procedure, see 
Bernard Guidonis, Practica Diquisitionis, ed. Donais, Paris, 
ISS6; Nicolas Ey meric, Directorium Huqnisitoriin, composed 
in 1358, of which an abstract Was puni with the title Le 
Manuel dex. JDuquisiteurs . . . Ph Espagne ct de Portugal, 
Lisbon, 1762; Henner, Be уе 2. Organismus und z. Kan- 
petenz der Päpstl. ee Leipsie, 1800; Molinier, 
L'Inquisition Чана le Midi de la. France, ац Treizieme ct 
au Quatorziéme Niécle, Paris, 1880; Sachsse, Ein Ketzer- 
gericht, Berlin, 1591; and the general histories of the Inqui- 
sition by Llorente Paramo, Limborch, and Lea (Philadelphin, 
18%0: French transl. by S. Reinach, Paris. 1900); Pierre Zac- 
cone, Histoire de UInquisition GIL), Paris, 182. The vari- 
ous proclamations nsed in connection with the auto will be 
found in full in Pablo Garcia, Orden que. Comunmente se 
Guarda en el Santo Oficio, Madrid, 1622; Cordova, 1843; 
compare, also, Gratz, Gesch, der Juden, passim; Каузег- 
ling, Nephardim, pp. 94 et eq.; idem, Gesch. der Juden in 
Spanien und Portugal, 1. 178 ef scq Hereulano, Historia 
da Origem e Estabelecime nto да Inquisictto em Portugal, 
Lisbon, 1597: Carlos José de Menezes, A Inquixigdo em 
Portugal (ill.), Porto, 189; J. T. Betts, 4 Glance at the 
Italian Inquisition (ML), London, 185; Van der As. Be- 
schryeiug vau Spanicaen Portugal üll.). Leyden, 1:07 and 
especially the authorities cited by E. N. Adler, Auto da Fe 
and Jew in Jewish Quarterly Hevicw, xiii. qp; R. 
Gottheil. Gleanings froin Spanish and Portuguese А rehires, 
ib. xiv. 80; -Kayserling, Autos de Fé and Jews, ib. 135. De- 
scriptions of autos da fé will also be found in Kayserling, Ein 
Feiertag iu Madrid, Berlin. 159; [Claude Delon] Relation 
de l'Inquisition de Goa, Paris, 1688 (English transl., The 
Histery af the Inquisition... at Goa, London, 1638); 
kohut, Martyrs of the Inquisition in South America, in 
Publicetions American Jewish Hixtorical Society, iv. 101 
et, xey. Fergusson, Trial of Gabriel de Granada, ib. vii; 
Léonard Galois, Hist, Abrégée de UInquixition d Expagne. 
i. 108, Brussels, 1823, Compare, also, the literature at the 
head of the article Inquisition, in Herzog-Plitt, Real-Encycl 
für Protest. Theologie, ix. 132. 

G. 


AUXERRE: Chief city of the department of 
Yonne, France. Since the cleventh century an im- 
portant community of Jews existed here and was pre- 
sided over by eminent rabbis. These rabbis, known 
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as “the sages of Auxerre,” were in correspondence 
with. Rashi (Geiger, “Melo Hofnayim,” quoted by 
Gross, "Gallia Judaica," p. 61) Several of the 
sagesof Auxerre took part in the proceedings of the 
syned convened by Rabbenu Tam and Rashbam in 
Troves about the middle of the twelfth century; and 
one of them, Samuel ben Jacob, was a signatory to 
the decisions. At this time Auxerre had a Talmudic 
school, over which Hezekiah presided, a rabbi whom 
Gross identifies as the savant of that name mentioned 
in one of К. Tam's letters (op. cif. p. 61). 

The Jews were always treated kindly at Auxerre. 
From a letter written by Pope Innocent HI. to the 
bishop of Auxerre, it is shown that they enjoyed 
the right to own farms, fields, and vineyards, for 
Which they paid tithes to the clergy. But in 1208, 
emboklened no doubt by the protection granted 
them by the lord of the manor, the Jews refused to 
continue to pay the tithes. The bishop, having no 
ether alternative, brought his grievance before the 
pope, who in turn could do no more than command 
all Christians, under penalty of excommunication, to 
avoid intercourse with the Jews until the demands 
of the clergy were satisfied (“ Innocentis Epistole,” 
vol. ii., book x., ep. lxii., Paris, 1682). 

"There is preserved in the municipal archives of 
Dijon a document, dated 1323, which relates to the 
confiscation of а house which belonged to a certain 
Jew of Auxerre, named Heliot (Gerson, * Essai sur 
les Juifs de la Bourgogne,” p. 35). In 1379 u certain 
number of privileges were granted to the citizens of 
Auxerre by the Countess Mahand and Count John of 
Chalons. Of these privileges, many of which rela- 
ted especially to the Jews, the efghteenth runs as 
follows: 


"The Jews of the countess аге permitted to lend money to 
the citizens at the rate of threepence in the pound per week 
Upon indentures passed under her seal or executed in the pres- 
ence of two citizens, sald interest not to continue for more than 
опе year." ("Ordonnunces des Rois de France," vi. 417.) 


By the royal edict. of Sept. 17, 1394, all Jews were 
expelled from France; and since that date there has 
becn no Jewish community in Auxerre. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Innocent III., Epístoler, vol. il. book x., ep. 

Ixii.. Paris, 1682; Geiger, Sepher Melo Hofnayim, Hebrew 

part, p. 33, Berlin. 1540; Gritz, Gesch. der Juden, vi. 215; 

compare Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 61, 232-233; Carmoly. 

Hinsraires de la Terre-Sainte dex XIII Li- Siecles, p. 

18. Brussels, 147 ; Gerson, Essai sur les Juifs de la Bour- 

game, p. 35, Dijon, 1893; Ordonnances des Rois de France, 

vl 4L, Paris, 172-1819. 
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AVE-LALLEMENT, FREDERICK CHRIS- 
TIAN BENEDICT: Noted criminologist; born 
in Lübeck May 23, 1809; died there July 20, 1892. 
In his standard work, * Das Deutsche Gaunertunn,” 
Leipsic. 1858-62, he devotes a chapter to the Jews, 
in which lie expresses views unfavorable to their 
morality. In the protracted struggle of the Jews of 
Lübeck for emancipation, Avé-Lallement ranged 
himself with their opponents. He claimed that the 
Jew had been a dangerous element in the economic 
development of the world, ever since the time of the 

"atriarclis. Ніз nomadic nature and his commer- 
cialism prevented him from achieving anything tan- 
gible, even in those branches of science for which 
he showed decided talent. His articles appeared in 
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the “Neue Lübeckische Blitter” for 1841 and in the 
" Volksbote" for 1850. They were answered by 
Gabriel RIESSER. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ©. Carlebach, Gesch. der Juden in Lübeck 
und Moisling, n. d., passim ; Hebr. Bibl. 
8, ; р. 


AVEN: 1. One of several Egyptian cities threat- 
ened with God's vengeance (Елек. xxx. 17). The 
name is evidently a corruption or an intentional 


| vowel-change of “On” (Gen. xli. 45), which is thus 


made to signify “vanity.” The Septuagint renders it 
“Weliopolis.” 2. In Hosea x. 8 (“the high places also 
of Aven”), “Aven” probably stands for Beth-aven 
(Hosea x. 5), by which name Beth-el is intended. 
Some scholars, however (G. A. Smith, “The Twelve 
Prophets,” for example), are inclined to regard Aven 
asa term for“ false worship,” and render the phrase 
“high places of idolatry.” 3. The “plain of Aven” 
(R. V. “valley of Aven “), mentioned in Amos i. 5, 
applies te the valley of Cale-Syria, between Leba- 
non and Ánti-Libanus, noted for the idolatrous wor. 
ship of the sun at the temple of Baalbek. The 
valley is now called "Deka'u? (Bacdeker-Socin, 
“Palestine,” p. 447). 
J. JR. G. D. L. 


AVENEL, GEORGES: Freneh author; born 
at Chaumont-en-Vexin, department of the Oise, 
France, Dec. 81, 1828; died at Dougival July 1, 
1876. He was è brother of Paul Avenel. Avenel 
devoted the greater part of his life to a study of the 
French Revolution. In 1865 he published his first 
book, *Anacharsis Cleotz, l'Orateur du Genre Hu- 
main," after which he plunged with renewed energy 
into historical research. The outcome of several. 
years of continuous study was the publication of 
* Lundis Révolutionnaires," Paris, 1875, a collection 
of essays representing only a portion of his extensive 
researches. He died before he could finish the sec- 
ond series of his “ Lundis,” which was in process of 
preparation, and in which tie. biography of Pache 
was to occupy an important place. Of the first 
series, one chapter has been published separately 
under the title, “La Vraie Marie Antoinette, d'après 
la Correspondence Secréte,” Paris, 1878. Avenel also 
edited an improved and popular edition of the com- 
plete works of Voltaire, generally known as the 
“Edition du siècle,” 9 vols., in 1867-70. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: La Grande Encyclopédie, s.v.; Vapereau, 
Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporaina, Paris, 1893, 


8: A. 8. C. 


AVENEL, HENRI MAYER: French author; 
born in Paris, March 7, 1853. IIe is an adopted son 
of Paul Avenel, He began his career by editing 
* L'Événement," the daily political Parisian paper, 
and several departmental newspapers. In 1888 he 
took charge of the * Annuaire de la Presse Francaise,” 
founded by Emile Mermet in 1880, and improved it 
in many ways, especially by the addition of a polit- 
ical department. 

Avenelis the author of “ Chansons et Chansonniers” 
(Paris, 1889), a history of song in all ages; "La 
Loterie: Historique Critique de l'Organisation Ac- 
tuelle; Projet de Réorganisation”; “L'Amérique 
Latine" (Paris, 1890), with an interesting introduc- 
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tion “on the present state and future prospects of 

French conmerce in America.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionnaires Departementaur «скае 
ment de ie; Vapereau, Dictionnaire Universel dex 
Contemporains, Paris, 1598, s.v. 
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AVENEL, PAUL: French author; born at 
Chaumont-en-Vexin, department of the Oise, France, 
Oct. 9, 1823. After a brief course in medicine at the 
University of Paris, he, in 1850, abandoned his st ud- 
ies 10 devote himself exclusively to literature. Be- 
ginning as journalist, he became successively poct, 
novelist, and dramatic author. 

Among Avenel’s dramatic works, which number 
more than fifty, are: “Les Chasseurs de Pigeons,” 
farce-comedy in three acts, produced at the Folies 
Dramatiques in 1860; “La Paysanne des Abruzzes.” 
drama in five acts, written in collaboration with H. 
de Charlieu aud produced at the Theatre Beaumar- 
chais in 1861: "Savez donc Concierge," farce-coin- 
edy, produced at the Polies Dramatiques in 1861; 
En Homme sur le Gril,” farce-comedy. produced 
at the Théâtre des Variétés: “L'Homme à la Four- 
chette,” one-act comedy, 1874; 7 Les Plaisirs du Di- 
manche,” comedy in five acts; “Le Saint Pierre,” 
drama in fiveacts; “ Mimi-Chiffon," comedy in four 
acts; Le Beau Maréchal ”; “Le Pavé d'Or," and the 
lyric comedy, * L'Antichambre en Amour.” 

Of Avenel's novels and short stories the following 
are noteworthy: “Le Coin de Feu,” 1849; Les Ta- 
blettes d'un Fou, eu le Voyage Entre Deux Mondes,“ 
1552, and “Les Etudiants de Paris," reminiscences 
of the Latin Quarter; “ Le Roi de Paris,” 1860; * Le 
Duc des Moines,” 1864, and * Les Lipans, ou les Bri- 
gands Normands,” 1868, three historical novels of the 
time of the League; “Les Prussiens à Bougival,” a 
collection of stories of the Franco-Prussian war; 
“Une Amie Dévouée, Meurs. Parisiennes,” 1884, а 

Jarisian novel; »Le Docteur Hatt,” a novel of a 
philosophical character, 1887; and “Les Calicots,” 
scenes of real life, first published as a novel in 1866, 
and afterward dramatized. 1 

As an author of poems and verse, Paul Avenel 
has published “Chansons de Paul Avenel,” 1875; 
“Chants et Chansons Politiques,” 1869-72—in the 
8th edition, 1889, figure the most prominent polit- 
ical occurrences from 1848 to 1860; * Alcove et Bou- 
doir,” a collection of verses, 1859, which was at 
once suppressed by the French courts. Thirty years 
later Quantin published an édition deluxe of the 
condemned verses. 

Avenel is a member of the following societies: 
Société des Gens de Lettres; Société des Auteurs 
Dramatiques; Société des Auteurs, Compositeurs, et 
Editeurs de Musique, of which he was president 
from 1878 to 1881 ; and Lice Chansonniére, over which 
he presided from 1892 to 1894. He is also an honorary 
member of the Caveau Séphanois, at Saint Etienne. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionnaires Départementaux (Départe- 
ment de Oise); La Grande Encyclopédie, XV.: Vaperenu. 
Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains, Paris, 1893; 
Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International des. Écrivains du 
Jour, Florence, 1855-91. i 
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AVENGER OF BLOOD.—Biblical Data: 
Qebrew * zo'e1?): The Hebrew name for the clans- 


man, “next of kin,” upon whom devolved the | 
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duties: (1) of avenging, on the person of the mur- 
derer, the blood of a murdered. kinsman—in. this 
capacity the more specific term "go'el ha-dam? — 
(blood-avenger) was generally used—and (3) of re- 
deeming the property or the person of a relative 
that had fallen into debt. 

(1) Among primitive peoples of low political devel- 
opmert—such as the ancient Greeks, Germans, and 
Slavs. some North American tribes, the modern 
Sieilians, Corsicans, and Arabs—the clan or family 

had to assume the right to protect 

Among itself. One of the most important 

Primitive clan duties then was plainly for the 
Peoples. nearest of kin to hunt down and carry 
out the death-penalty on a person that 

had slain a member of the sept or family. That this 


idea of family retribution which even 1о-Чау is by 


no means extinct in some comparatively civilized | 
comimunities—was also current among the ancient 
Hebrews may be seen from Gen. xxvii. 45, where the 
existence of the custom is clearly taken for granted. 
It appears, furthermore, from Josh. vii. 24, and. П 
Kings ix. 26, that, in themost primitive period, such 
a vendetta was extended to the entire family of the 
murderer, as is still the eustom among the desert 
Bedouins. The Hebrew religious justification for 
thesystemof family blood-revenge was undoubtedly 
the firm belief that God. in order to insure the sacred- 
ness of human life, had Himself fixed the death- 
penalty for murder (Gen. ix. 5 et seg.; Lev. xxiv. 
17. In the earliest times blood-money was not 
accepted either for murder or for ‘excusable homi- 
cide. Such a payment would have made the land 
“ polluted by blood ” (Num. xxxv. 81 et K.). Una 
venged blood “ eried out? for vengeance to God (Gen. 
iv. 10; Isa. xxvi, 21; Ezek. xxiv. 7 et «cq.; Job xvi. 
18. The Avenger of Blood, then, was regarded as 
the representative, not only of the murdered man's 
family, but of Yuwu Himself, who was the highest 
avenger (Ps, ix. 13 [A. V. 12). | 
Such a stern. system, however, could not, of 
course, survive unmodified after the community had 
begun to advance from the purely savage state. 
Abuses of the privilege of blood-revenge must have 
soon beceme evident to the tribal chiefs, as one finds 
in Ex. xxi. 12 (compare Gen. ix. 6) that the com- 
monly accepted formula that a life must be given 
for a life is modified by a careful legal 
Modifica- distinction between е [н murder and 
tion of the accidental manslaughter. In order to 
System. establish a case of wilful murder, it 
must be shown that weapons or imple- 
ments commonly devoted to slaughter were used, 


апа that a personal hatred existed between the slayer 


and his victim (Ex. xxi. 12; compare Num. xxxv. 
16; and Deut. xix. 4). The law enumerates three 
exceptions to this general principle: (a) The slaying 
of a thief caught at night in flagrante delicto is not 
punishable at all; but if he is captured by day there 
is blood-guilt which, however, is not liable to the 
blood-revenge (Ex. xxii. et seq.). (b) If a bull gored 
a human being to death, the punishment was visited 
upon the animal, which was killed by stoning. Its 
fles in such a case might not be eaten. If gross 
contributory negligence could be proved on the part 
of the animal's owner, he was liable only for blood- 
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money (Ex. xxi. 28). (0) Where tlie master kills his 


slave) the offense is punishable only when the latter 
dies at once, and then probably net by the deatli- 


penalty. as хоше of the rabbinical writers thought 
(Ex. xxi. ЭЗ). 

The later codes develop at some length the very 
just distinction between wilful murder and acciden- 
tal homicide (see MURDER). Six CITIES oF REFUGE 

were appointed for the purpose of 
Six Cities alTording an asylum to the homicide, 
of Refuge. where he might be secure from the 

hand of the avenger (Deut. xix. 12) 
until the elders of the community of which the 
secuscd Was a member should decide whether the 
murder was intentional or accidental (Num. XXXV. 
9-34: Deut, хіх. 1-13; Josh. XX.). According to 
the later procedure, at least two witnesses were nee- 
essary to establish a case of wilful murder (Num. 
xxxv. 30: Deut, xix. 15). In ease, however, it was 
not possible toapprebend the murderer or mauslaver, 
the adjudication might take place and a verdict be 
rendered in his absence. 

It appears from Josh. xx. 4 that the elders of the 
city of refuge chosen by the slayer had the right to 
decide as to Whether he should be permitted to have 
a temporary asylum or not. If the case were sini- 
ply one of unintentional manslaughter the slayer 
was immediately accorded the right of asylum in the 
city of refuge, where he had to remain until the 
death of the reigning high priest (Num, xxxv. 20), 
whose death, in ancient Hebrew law, marked the end 


of a legal period of limitation (Num, xxxv.; Deut. 
xix. Josh. XX.). If the “goel ha-dam “ were to find 


the slayer of his kinsman outside the limits of the 
city of refuge, he had the right to kill him at sight. 
In u case in which the verdict against. the slayer 
was one of wilful murder, the murderer incurred the 
blood-revenge without any restrictions. 1f he were 
already in a city of refuge, the elders 


The Family of his own city were obliged to fetch 
Exe- him thence by force if necessary, 


cutioner. und to deliver him formally to the 
Avenger of Blood, who thus became 
little more than a family executioner (Deut. xix. 11 
et seq.). 

Two very important restrictions should here be 
noticed: (r) Although the entire family or gens to 
which the murdered man belonged were theoretically 
entitled to demand the blood-revenge (H Sam. xiv. 
7), Still. in the practise of later times, only one mem- 
ber—for example, the next of kin, who was also le- 
gal heir—might assume the duty of carrying it out. 
According to the later Jewish tradition, when there 
was no heir, the court had the right to assume the 
position of the * go cl? (O The law expressly states 
that the blood-revenge was applicable only to the 
person of the guilty man and not to the members of 
his family as well (Deut. xxiv. 16; compare 11 
Kings xiv. 6). This isa most significant advance on 
the primitive savage custom that involved two 
gentes ina ceaseless feud. Anent this advance, it is 
interesting to note that, in the time of the kings, the 
king himself, as the highest judicial authority, was 
entitled 10 control the course of the blood-revenge 
(П Sam. xiv. 8 et &.). 

It is difficult to decide exactly how long the 
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custom of blood-revenge by the * 


vosuc among the Hebrews. 
XIX. 10; Deut. xvii. 


go'cl" remained in 
According to H Chron. 
the Jaw of Jchoshaphat 


demanded that all intricate legal cases should come 
before the new court of justice at Jerusalem. It is 
not probable, however, that this regulation curtailed 
the rights of the “goel halim.” which must have 
continued in force as long as there was an mde- 
pendent. Israchtish state. Of course, under the Ro- 
mans, the right of blood revenge had ceased (John 
xviii. 31). | Е 
(2) As indicated above, the term ё go'cl” had also 
a secondary meaning. From the idea of one carry- 
ing out the sentence of justice in the case of blood- 
shed, the word came to denote the 


S. 


The kinsman whose duty it was to redeem 
Redeemer the property aud person of a relative 
of His who, having fallen into debt, was 
Kinsmen. compelled tosel cither his land or him- 


self as a slave to satisfy his creditors 
(compare Lev. XXV. 25. 47—49). It would appear 
from Jer. xxxii. 12 that the 7 go`el” had the right 
to the refusal of such property before it was put up 
for publie sale, and also the right to redeem it after 
it had been sold (see RUTH). 

From the Book of Ruth (iv. 5) it would appear 
that the duty of the nearest of kin to marry the 
widow of his relative in case of the latter's dying 
without issue was included in the obligations resting 
upon the “goel”; but inasmuch as the term is not 
used in the passage in Deut. (xxv. 8-10) in which 
this institution is referred to—the obligation resting 
upon the brother to marry his deceased. brother's 
widow—the testimony of so late a production as 
Ruth can not be pressed. The usage in the book 
may not be legally accurate. 

From this idea of the human“ go’el ” as a redeemer 
of his kinsmen in their troubles, there are to be 
found many allusions to Унан as the Divine Go'el, 
redeeming His people from their woes (compare Ex. 
vi. 6, ху. 13; Ps. Ix xiv. 2): and of the people them- 
selves becoming the “redeemed ? ones of Үнүн (Ps, 
evii. 2; Isa. 1хїї. 12). The reference to God as the 
“woel” and as the one who would “redeem” His 
people was applicable to the relationship between 
Үнүп and Israel in the exilic period, when the peo- 
ple actually looked to their God to restore their land 
for them, as the impoverished individual looked to 
his kinsman to secure a restoration of his patrimony. 
Hence, of thirty-three passages in which * go'el " (as 
a noun or verb) is applied to God, nineteen occur in 
the exilic (and. post-exilic) sections of Isaiah—the 
preacher par excellence of “restoration” - for exam- 
ple, in xlviii. 20, xlix. 26, hi. 9. Ixii. 12, ete. See 
ASYLUM; CITIES OF REFUGE; JOB; MURDER. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Н. Post, Studien zur Entiicklvngs- 

geschichte dex Finnilienrcehts, 1590, pp. 3-137; W. R. 

Smith. Kinship aud Marriage in Early А rabia. pp. 22 et 

xey, . 47. 52 ef xeq.; idem, Religion of the Ncinitex, 2d ed., 

pp. 32 ef sq. 22 et sequ, AN, Nowack, Lehrbuch der Hebr. 

Archiiologie. I., ch. fi. INH; Kohler, Zur Lchre ron der 

Blutrache, 1595; Bissell, The Law of Axylum in Ixrael, 

1884; Jastrow, Дегеле. Kirman, and Redeemer in the 

O. T., in The Independent, Aug. 27. 1890; Benzinger, He- 

britische Architologic, p. 335. 

J. JR. J. D. P. 
In Rabbinical Literature: Several primitive 
social regulations touching the rights of the blood- 
relation, the * go’cl ha-dam 7 (Avenger of Blood), are 
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Averroism 


acknowledged by the Biblical law (Num. xxxv. 19 


eC xq... Deut. xix. 12): although, according to the 
III ir concepticn ef the ible, 2 murdor is not se 


much a erime against the individual as agninst the 
community, Plus conception is carried still farther 
by the rabbinical Jaw. under which the avenging 
relative has no rights left. "Phe hunting down of a 
murderer is no longer the business of the avenger, 
hut of the state: accordingly, whether there is any 


relative or not, whether the relative lodges com- 


plint or not, the state must prosecute the murderer 
(Sifre. Num. 160 on xxv. 19; Dent. 181). Every 
murderer, or one who йай committed manskughter, 
fled to one of the cities of refuge before his case was 
investivzated; and there he was secure from ару 
attack on the part of the avenger, who was forbid- 
den, under penalty of death, to assail snch a fugi- 
tive in his asylum (Mishnah Mak. ii. 6: Sifre. Num. 
160 on xxv. 25). It was obligatory upon the court 
of justice to arrest the fngitive there. bring him to 
court, try him. and, if found guilty, to execute him. 

If it was proved that the death was а case of care- 
lessness and not of intentional murder, he was sent 
back to the city of refuge in care of armed officers of 
the court, so us to’ protect him from the avenger 
(Mishnah Mak. ii. 5, 6). Should he leave his place 
of refuge, the avenger had, according to R. ‘Akiba. 

the right—aund, according to R. Jose the Galilean, 

the dnty—to slay hin. but only when the fugitive 
had volunt; irily left his retreat (ib. 7). But even here 
it is evident that the avenger enjoyed no peculiar 
prerogative; for, should the fugitive be slain by a 
disinterested party. the latter was not held aecount- 
able (bh. for the correct reading of this passage 
compare Rabbinowicz, * Varie Lectiones," on the 
passage), One teacher, however, goes so far as to 
maintain that neither the avenger nor, still less. a 
third party can be permitted to take the man's life, 
should he have left his asylum (Tosef., Mak. ji. 7; 
Gemara 25. 124). 

All these details, however, are hardly to be con- 
sidered as ever having been matters of actual 
enforcement; for, although it is highly probable that 
rabbinical tradition contained much concerning the 
cities of refuge which existed during the second 
Temple (sec ASYLUM IN RABBINICAL LITERATURE), 
the regulations concerning the Avenger of Blood are 
rather of an academie nature and are scarcely drawn 
from actual life. 

K. L. G. 

AVERROES, or ABUL WALID MUHAM- 
MED IBN AHMAD IBN ROSHD: Arabian 
philosophe rof the twelfth century ; born at Cordova 
in 1126; died in 1198, Although himself а prolific 
writer on philosophy and medicine, liis chief impor- 
tance is asn commentator upon the works of Aris- 
totle, and for this reason he is often styled “the 
commentator par excellence." Like Avicenna, who 
also commented Aristotle, Averroes wrote an origi- 
nal; compendium of philosophy of his author, and, in 


addition to this, wrote the so-called © Middle Com- 


mentaries," which latter follow the text. with, how- 
ever, the omission of passages here and there: and 
finally he madea full and copious ex position of every 
Aristotelian. statement, incorporating the sentence 
indistinguishably with his text. His reputation was 
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so great thaf his books found their way during his 
lifetime even into Egypt. where. in 1190, Maimon- 


ides nade their acquaintance. X a 

Jewish matter of course, Averroes? views fre- 

` Preserva- uquently contlicted with those of his Mo- 
tion of His hammedan corcligionistsind his works 
. Writings. were therefore extensively condemned 
and prohibited. It is owing to his Jew- 

ish admirers that his writings are preserved to- day, 


far oniy in the shape of Hebrew translations or by a 


transliteration of the Arabie text in Hebrew charac- 
ters did they escaped the fanaticism of the Moors. 

As to the relation between Averroes and Maimon- 
ides, which has frequently been misconceived, it is 
quite certain that Maimonides can not be called a 
disciple of Averroes, nor Averroes a pupil of Mai- 
monides. The latter read Averroes? writings far 
100 late to permit of his having used them in his own 
works. Both, it is true, coincide on many points. 
Both are Strong Aristotelians and energetically op- 
posed to the teachings of the Motakallemin concern- 
ing atoms and the non-existence of natural laws. 
Both deny to the Deity the possession of “attributes.” 
Their theories of the intellect are identical, and both 
take the same position as regards-the relation of faith 
and knowledge. It has yet to be determined whether 
these striking resemblances аге not founded upon 
some third or common source not yet discovered. 

In a letter to his favorite pupil, Joseph b. Judah 
Aknin, dated Cairo, 1190, Maimonides writes: “I 

have recently received. Ibn Roshd’s 


Relation work upon Aristotle, besides the book, 
to Mai- ‘De Sensu et Sensito’; and I have read | 
monides. enough to perceive that he has hit the 


truth With great precision; but I lack 
the leisure now to make a study of it.” A passage 
in a letter to Samucl Tibbon, 1199, in which he rec- 
ommends Averroes’ commentaries, is not quite clear 
Less known than his commentaries upon Aristotle 
are Averroes! own original writings, although they 
have left indubitable traces upon Jewish thonght. 
His essay on “The Relation of Faith to Knowledge” 
(published by Joseph Müller with German transla- 
tion, Munich, 1875) seems to have inspired Shem-Tob 
Falaquera to write his “Iggeret Havikkuah." It is 
extant in an anonymous Hebrew translation dated 
1340, as is also another work of Averroes of similar 
tendeney, * The Book of the Revelation of the Method 
of Proof Touching the Principles ef Religion”; both 
works were familiar to Kalonymus ben | Kalonymus 
and Simon Duran in 1423. Better known than these 
is his reply to Gazzali’s book, “A Confutation of 
Philosophers,” Averroes calling his“ X Confutation 
of the Confutation.” — Kalonymus, son of David b. 
Todros, translated this book into He- 
brew in 1328; and there i5 alsounother 
translation by an. unknown author. 
Kalonxmus gives a curious reason for 
his undertaking. Knowing that. Averroes is justly 
condemned as a denier of God, he protests that he 
translates it only because it contains in its text the 
Whole work of Gazzali, vho defeuded religion; had 
he been able to procure Gazzali's book, he would not 
have undertaken the ungrateful task or translated a 
single word of Averroes’ specious argumentation. 
Ralonymus' translation was rendered into Latin by 


Original 
Works. 
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a Neapolitan physician, also n: imed K: lony mus ben 
David. aud published in Venice, 1527. 

This " Confutation " contains a few contradictions 
of statements made elsewhere by him, but snch in- 
consistencies are by no means infrequent in other 
writings of Averroes. The change of views this 
кере gave rise to the legend that Averroes had 
embraced Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedan- 
isu in suecession, und that he wrote the notorious 
work. “De Tribus Impostorihus.“ In similar- strain 
is the assertion by a writer of the seventeenth cen- 
parv, that the 7 Confutation of the Confutation " was 
actually written by Gazzali himself, who thus se- 
cretly furnished a defense against his own attacks 
upon philosophy, these attacks having been pre- 
paved at the command of a fanatical king. Beall 
this as ii may, Averroes? importance asa philosopher 
was universally acknowledged by Jewish thinkers. 
Noteven his opinions antagonistie to Judaism conld 

prevent their adinirition of his genius. 


Admired When, however, Averroes fiercely as- 
in Jewish еа Avicenna, Jewish authors are 
Circles. sometimes found to side with the latter 


as being nearer to Judaism; and Has- 
dai Creseas, who mournfully notes the havoe wrought 
in Jewish circles by philosophy throngh laxity of 
ebservance, vehemently denounces Doth Aristotle 
avid his commentator Averroes. Crescas must, how- 
ever, have been blinded by his zeal when he terms 
Averroes à mere chatterer. Levi ben Gerson and 
Meses Narboni may with all propriety be called fol- 
lowers of Averroes; for with them, too, the claims 
of the peripatetic philosophy as formulated by him 
«ceu to be rated higher than the claims of revelation. 
But Averroes absolute sovercignty in the fourteenth 
century was soon followed by his decline. Plato- 
nism displaced Aristotelianism, and with the latter 
vanished all traces of Averroism. 
К. | A. LÖ. 
AVERROISM: Averroes, like his contemporary 
Maimonides, was a strict Peripatetic; vet they dif- 
fered greatly in matters of faith. While Muimon- 
ides, with all his admiration for Aristotle, dared to 
contradiet his theories, or at least sought to attenu- 
ate them when they were in direct opposition to re- 
Herion, Averroes indorsed them to their ntmost ex- 
rent, and seemed even tofake pleasure in emphasizing 
them. "God," says Averroes, “has declared a truth 
for all men that requires for understanding no iu- 
{Песоа superiority; in a linguage that. сап be 
interpreted. by every human soul according: to its 
capability and temper, The expositors of religious 
metaphlivsiesare therefore theenemies of trie religion, 
because they made it a matter of syllogism ” (J. Mül- 
ler, * Philosophie und Theologie,” including the Am- 
bie text. pp. 104 cf K.), In expounding what he 
thonght to be the doctrines of Aristotle, it made no 
difference to Averroes whether they were or were not 
in harmony with those taught by the Koran. Thus 
Averroes asserts again and again the eternity of the 
universe ; и as Maimonides de monstrated in 
his "Guide? (ii. 28. 124-12 27). Aristotle himself is 
not very decisive on this point. Averroes goes still 
further and declares that not only is matter eternal, 
but that form even is potentially existent, other- 
wise there would be creation erc nihilo (De Carlo ct 
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Maimonides advocates man's ab- 
solute frec-will, but Averroes restricted that free- 
dom. “Our soul,“ says the latter, “can have prefer- 
ences indeed, birt its acts are limited by the fatality 
of exterior circumstances; for if its deeds were the 
production of its will alone, they would be a crea- 
поп independent of the first cause, or God " (Joseph 
Müller, / Arabic text, p. 110). Maimonides, like 
Avicenna, places the existence of all creatures in the 
category of the possible: that of God, in that of the 
necessary (7 Morch,” ii., Introduction, propositions 19 
and 20). Averroes combats Avicenna’s classification 
for the simple reason that, every being having a 
cause, its existence. is necessary. (7 Destrnetio De- 
strictionis " at the end of the“ Disputatio," X.). 

However, it was due to Maimonides that the phi- 
losophy of Averroes found admirers during four cen- 
turies among the Jews, who by their translations 
and commentaries. preserved. his writings from 
destruction and transmitted them to the Christian 
world, 

But if Averroes owed the preservation of his wri- 
tings to the Jews, Jewish literature, in its turn, is 
indebted to him, directly and indirectly, for many 
valuable contributions. In addition to the transla- 
tions of Averroes! works and commentaries on them 
—which in themselves form a fairly large library — 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
witnessed. the production of numerous essays and 
treatises inspired by Averroism. The first to intro- 
duce his philosophy to Jewish literature was Samuel 
ibn Tibbon, the same who translated Maimonides’ 
» Moreh.” Топ published, at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, an“ Encyclopedia of Philos- 
ophy,” which frequently is nothing but literal ex- 
tracts from Averroes, Whom the author declares to 

he the most reliable interpreter of Aris- 


Mundo,” p. 197). 


First totle. A little later, 1232, appeared 
Transla- the first real translation, by Jacob ben 
tors. Abba Mari Anatoli, a son-in-law of 


Ihn Tibbon. He wasa Provençal, liv- 
ing in Naples, and engaged by Frederick II. to pop- 
ularize Arabian science. In 1260, Moses ibn Tibbon 
translated nearly the whole of the Short Commen- 


tary. About the same time, Solomon ben Joseph 
ben Job, originally from Granada, but living in 


Beziers, translated of the Short Commentary that 
on Aristotle's treatise, " De Calo et Mundo.“ under 
the title of pm open. In 1284, Zerahia ben 
Isaac of Bareelona translated of the Middle Com- 
mentaries that on Aristotle's * Physics,” as well as 
Averroes! treatises, " De Calo et Mundo? and * Meta- 
physics.“ The sume Anatoli translated in 1298 Aver- 
roes’ » Abridgyment of Logic," under the title of 
YP зл : nd in 1300. under the title of V буз d. 
the commentaries upon books xi.-xix. of the “ His- 
tory of Animals." 

Other writers of this .century that expounded 
Averroes were Judah ben Solomon Cohen of Toledo, 
author of “Peripatetic Encyclopedia," 1247; and 
Shem-Tob ben Joseph b. Falaquera (1224-95), who 
inserts lengthy extracts from Averroes in his books, 
the “Moreh ha-Moreh,” "Hanhagat ha-Guf weha- 
Nefesh,” and the “Sefer Пата“ alot.” 

The study of Averroism was so wide-spread that, 
not content with the foregoing translations, the first 
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half of the fourteenth century produced a new series. 
Kalony mu- b. Kalony nis, son of Meïr of Arles (1277- 
1550). андап 1314. under the following titles, 
the Grand Commentaries on the “Organon” үу). 
the 7 Physics" (pag). the” Me taphy S- 
New Series i^ yann ann m2) and the trea- 
of Trans- tis "De Cado et Mundo." " Genera- 
lations.  tionandCorrnption.” * Meteors.” * The 
ма" and “The Letter on Union.“ 
ae R. Samed. Jndah b. Meshullam of Marseilles 
translated. the Short Commentary on the Nikoma- 
chean Eth 7 underthlie title pnmon 2. and the para- 
phrase of Pires” Re public," ander the title of n3222 
чучел. Гене Todrosi of Arles translated in 1337. 
under the feu ing titles, the commentaries on the 
* Topic <S" AUN. the ” Sophisms * myo `0). the 


* Rhetoric” den D. and 7 Poetics й Cre). In ad- 


dition te tl a с raw doof other translators of uncer-. 


tin date Banu ise devoted themselves to the study of 
the works of Averroes, Shem- Тор Isaac of Tortosa 


translated the ccanmentary on. the “Physics,” and 


the treatise eti the 7 Soul"; Jacob b. Shem-Tob, the 
First Analvties 7: Judah ben Tahin Maimon, the 
Physic «C the treatises on 7 Heaven" and on Сеп: 
eration : Moses ben Tahora b. Samuel b. Shudai the 
treatise em 7 Heaven"; Moses b. Solomon of Salon, 
the ~ Metaphysics”: Judah b. Jacob, books xi.-xix. 
on "7 Animals”; Solomon b. Moses Alguari, the trea- 
tise 7 De Semne et Vigilia.” 

The second half of the fourteenth century is tlie 
golden иде of Averroism among the Jews, There 
Were no mere translations, but scholars inmimerable 
vied with ene another in commenting on the com- 
mentaries awl applying the teachings of those com- 
mentaries te theology. Levi ben Gerson of Bag- 
uols (Gersenides) wrote such commentaries, as well 
as some upon the original works of Averroes, us, 
for instan, on the "Substantia. Orbis.” the trea- 
tise on the 7 Possibility of Union,” cte.; Joseph 
Caspi, in the middle of the century, wrote a con- 
mentary upen Aristotle's“ Ethics“ and Plato's” Pol- 
ities,” after Averroes? method. In 1344, Moses of 
Narbonne (Messer Vidal) wrote a commentary on the 
“Possibility of Union," ete; and in 1349 on the 
"Substantia Orbis,” and on other physical treatises. 

The ~ Physics.” the“ Ethics,” the com- 
The Golden mentary upon ~ Alexander of Aphro- 
Age of = disias on the Intellect,” underwent a 
Averroism. complete remodeling at his hands. As 
directly due to Averroism must be 
mentioned: The ethical and rhetorical work by Jeda- 
yah Penini (1261-1321), entitled " Behinat Olam ” 
(Exaiminatien of the World), and his Iggeret ha- 
Hitnazelut ^ (Letter on Self-Exculpation), defending 
philosophy azainst the vehement attack of Solomon 
b. Adret: also Joseph Caspi's double commentaries 
on Maimonides’ 7 Guide"; Levi ben Gerson's philo- 
sophical commentary upon the Pentateuch—w herein 
the anthorsdmits the eternity of the universe, the nat- 
ural gift of prophecy, original matter without form, 
and the impossibility of "Creation"; and finally, 
Moses Narboni's commentary upon the Guide.“ 

The fifteenth century, though still rich in produc- 
tions of Averroisin, gave signs of decadence. Bold- 
ness had vanished from the world of letters, and 
every auther felt himself constrained to break a lance 
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for religion, In 1455 Joseph Bn Shem-Tob of Se- 
govia Commented on the 7 Ethies,” according 10 his 
own statement, to supply Averroes? omissions; he 
like wise comme nted on the 7 Possibility of Union.” 
and on the analysis of Alexander's 
Displaced book ou the Inte Meet. His son Shem- 
by Tob, as well as Moses Falaquera and 
Theology. Michael ha-Kohen, wrote A verroistic 
treatises toward the end of the century. 
Elia del Medigo, of Rome, the last representative of 
Averroism among Jews, wrote in HS9a commentary 
on the “Substantia Orbis“; in 1492 a treatise on the 
“Intellect.” on “Prophecy,” and on various other 
works. Of other Averroistic writings there were the 
same Shem-Tob's commentary on the 7 Gnide ^; Elia 
del Mediso's * Behinat ha- Dat”: Abraham Shalom 
hen Isaac's theological and ший disserta- 
tions; and the 7 Miklal Yot,” by Menahem b. Abra- 
ham Bonfous of Perpignan. 

In the sixteenth century. Averroism gave place to 
theology. People read. and. studied Averroes, but 
very evide ntly only to hunt ont his weak points and 
disprove him. Isaac Abravanel, largely indebted as 
he was in his commentary on the " Guide? 10 Aver- 
roes, docs not scruple toattack him frequently in his 
* Shamayinr Hadashim ” and other works. Abralrun 
Bibago, who commented on Aristotle's “ Analytica 
Posteriora,? abuses Averroism in his ^ Derek. Emu- 
na.“ Moses Alinosiino, about 1558, comments on 
Al-Gazzali’s " Happalat-ha-Filosofim? (Destruction 
of the Philosophers), and uses it asa weapon against 
the Peripatetie philosophy. Many other, but more 
insignificant, writers essayed to drag the colossus to 
the ‘round, but the traces stamped by Averroes on 
Jewish literature are irremovable. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Munk, in Dictionnaire des Scicnees Philosophi. 
1544-47, iii. 157 et seq; idem, Milanges, Paris, 18559; Renan, 
A ccrroes et (MArerroisime, Paris. ISH: Steinschneider, Je w- 
ish Literature, London, INN: idem, Hebrdische Ueberset- 
zungen., Berlin. Wh: J. Müller, M eerrocs Philosophus, 
Leipsic. iot. sidem, Philosophie und Religion; 2n 2^7. viii. 
Het хеч. 203 ]. Ii. 4 et seq. 
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AVESTA: The canonical book of the religious 
sect known as the Parsees, more frequently though 
less precisely called. Zend-Avesta—an inversion of 
the Pahlavi phrase" Avistik va Zand,” the Scriptures 
and the Commentary or the Law and Its Interpreta- 
tion. The Avesta is the Zoroastrian Bible supple- 
mented by the Pahlavi, or Middle Р sian, writings, 
as the Hebrew Scriptures are by the Talmud. 

The Avesta has special claims upon the interest of 
Jewish scholars, there being certain points of simi- 

larity between the Ave sta and the Old 


Jewish as well as the New Testament, points 
Interest. thatarestriking or close enough to call 


forth frequent comment. In the next 
place, the Avesta, as the sacred book of early Persia, 
must command attention because of the historical 
points of contact between the Jewsand tlie Persians. 
Note especially such passages as the following: Isa. 
xlv. 1, 13, 28; II Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23; Ezra i. 
1-11; v. 13-17; vi. 1-15; and perhaps Ezek, viii. 16. 
See PERSIAN RELIGION, 

The Avesta represents the ancient priestly code of 
the Magi: for Zoroaster, or Zarathuslitra, as his name 
is called in the original texts, has stood in history as 
the typical Magian, as the sage, priest, prophet, and 
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lw giver of ancient Iran. Aceording to the more 


views on the subject, which agree with the 


тесен 
traditional date for his era, he flour- 
The ished about 660-583 1.0. ; though the 
Typical common tendency is to believe that he 
Magian. lived and taught at a much earlier 


period, It is certain that King Artax- 
erves and the hier Aebiemenian rulers professed his 
faith: Jess certain is it according to some scholars 
whether Darius and Nerxes, and. still less whether 
Crus, were really followers of the Avesta and 
semine Zoreastrians, although much may be said 
in the afirmative Mis beyond doubt. that they 
were all worshipers of Aliurimazda, or Ormuzd, the 
supreme God of the Avesta; and this makes the 
passages in Isaiah (xliv. 28: xlv. 1. 13) relating to 
Cyrus doubly interesting. In the Old Persian in- 
Seriprions the Mazda worship of Darius is most pro~ 
nouneced, For these reasons still more importance is 
to be attached to the Avesta in the history of relig- 
ious thought, especially when the power and the 
wide-spread influence of the Persian empire in early 
Hines are taken into account, 

According tothe book itself the Avesta represents 
direct revelation from Aliuramazdato Zarathushtra. 
The saered tex t (Vend, xxii. 19) mentions the Forest 
and the Mountain of the Two Holy Communing 
Ones Оти and Zoroaster—w here special inter- 
coarse through inspired vision was held between the 
онен and his prophetic representative on earth, 
as between Yuwir and Moses on Sinai. Later tra- 
dition repeats the view that the sacred book was the 
rouh of inspiration, for the Pahlavi texts (Dk. vii. 
5 51-02; vi 51: Zsp. XXIiv. 21) recount not only 
нем Zoroaster communed with Ormuzd, but like the 
медта Githis they tell also of ecstatie visions 
et the six archangels and of other revelations which 
were vouehlisifed. to him. According to a tradition 
preserved in the Pahlavi writings (Dk. Bk. 3, end, 
нон by West, "Sacred Books of the East; " xxx vii, 
harod, 30-32), the Avesta itself was committed. to 
writing at the instance of King Vishtüspa. whom 
Zoroaster Converted to the faith and who became 
Zorouster's patron, The king’sown prime minister, 
Aunispa, had a hand in the redaction as serihe, and 
Zoroister's mantle descended. upon him, so that he 
succeeded the great priest in the pontifical office on 
he datter’s death (Dk. iv. 21; v. 34; vii. 5, 11). 

His said by Tabarr. and by Bundarr after him, that 
Vishtüspa caused two copies of the holy texts to be 
inseribed in letters of gold upon 12,000 ox-hides (see 
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confirmed by Pliny's statement that Zoroaster com- 
posed no Jess than 2,000,000 verses (N. II. xxx. 2). 
These twoarchety pe copies mentioned 
in the Dinkard, the Artà-Vtraf, and 
the Shatroihia-i-Airin, were to serve 
as the standard priestly codes of 
Vishtàspa's realm. The. faith was to 
he promulgated throughout the world in accord- 
ance with the teaching of these, 
a tradition (see Dk., references above) to the effect 
that one of these original copies came into the lands 
of the Greeks and was translated. into their tongue. 
Support for this tradition тау perhaps be fonnd in 
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Which the Avesta of Zoroaster was composed in seven 
йпек. Syriac, Persian, Aramean, Segestanian, 
Mervian, Greek, and Hebrew. A still earlier Syriac 
manuscript: commentary on the New Testament by 
Tshordad, bishop of аиа, near Mosul (852), simi- 
larly speaks of the Avesta as having been written 
hy Zoroaster in twelve different languages, As for 
the other archetype сору. whith seems to bave been 
the principal опе, the direct. statement. again of the 
Pohbivi treatise Dinkard, says that it was burned by 
Alexander the Great when he invaded Tran. 
Whatever may be the value of these triditions re- 
warding the Avesta, the fate of the sacred book was 
connected with the history of the people; sud with 
the rise and fall of the fortunes of Iran. The five 
centuries that. followed the invasion of Alexander 
with the government of the Seleuciicie and the sway 


of the Parthians were dark ones for Zoreastrianism. 
Nevertheless, there is no reason. for 
The making the strong claim that Darme- 


Fate of the steter does to the effect that the tradi- 
Avesta. tion was lost. It is known that the 
last of the Parthian monarchs were 
filled with the true Zoroastrian spirit: and it can be 
proved from Greek, Latin, and other writings, that 
the tradition of the wisdom of Zoroaster lived on 
during the long period between Alexander and the 
rise of the House of аххан in the third and fourth 
centuries. © The entire Sassmnian period was a most 
Nourishing time for the creed which was now re- 
stored to its pristine glory. But in the seventh een- 
tury, with the rise of Islam, the Avesta gave place 
in Persia to the Koran: Ormuzd sank before Allah: 
and Zoroaster vielded to Mohammed. & number of 
the faithful cherishers of the sacred. tire. however, 
sought safety in fight from Iran and found refuge 
in India, where they are still known by their ancient 
name erst: it is they that are the conservators of 
the remnants of the old Avestan texts that have 
passed through so many vicissitudes. | 
Much had been Jost through Alexander, it was 
claimed ; but. the number of texts that were still ex- 
tant was nevertheless considerable, and they repre- 
sented the ancient Avesta fairly well. The canon 
was divided into twenty-one vasks, or books. These 
again were subdivided into three chisses, cach com- 
prising seven books, The first. group ("Саа ” or 
"Güsin ") was theological; the second ( Dat”) was 
legal; the third (7 Hadha-emathra“) was of a some- 
what miscellaneous character. Jn this. threefold 
Classification of the nasks, Darmesteter songht to 
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and he compared. the classification of the Biblical 
texts into “Torah” (Law), Nebin” (Prophets), 
aud 7 Keiuhim." But of this Sassanian Avesta there 
is much less extant new because. of the havoc 
wrought, directly or indirectly, upon Zoroast rianism 
and the Avesta by the Mohammedan conquest. and 
the Koru. To-day only two of the. twenty-one 
nasks are in any degree complete, These are the 
VendIdüd, or law against demons, and the Stot 
Yasht, which answers to Yasna (xiv.-lix.). yet these 
show signs of being very imperfect. There exists 
also, in addition to these two remnants, an impor- 
tant part of another nask—this is the Bakan Yasht; 
and portions or fragments of others, “There thus 
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exist. specimens of ahont fifteen of the original 
masks. This material moreover, is supplemented 
by various passages that have been transinted from 
the original Avesta iito Pahlavi and are thus pre- 
served; Gr by quotations of the Avesta text itself 
Incorporated into the Pahlavi treatises. AH this 
bears bnt а small preportion to the Avesta of Zo- 
roaster s time, and the remnant is but small in ex- 
tent when compared with the Hebrew Scriptures. 
What is still extant is commonly divided into the 
following six classes: (1) Yasna. including the 
саах, or Zoroastrian Psalms; (2) Vispered; (7) 
Yachts; (4) minor texts; (5) Меза; (6) frag- 
ments. ; 
The Yasna—a liturgical work, comprising seventy- 
two chapters—contains texts used by the * dastür," 
or priest. in connection. chiefly with 
The Extant the sacrifice of “haoma.” In the 
Avesta. midst of the Yasna the Gathas are 
inserted. These are the Zoroastrian 
psalms, and they represent the verses of Zoroaster s 
own preaching and teaching, embodying especially 
his belief in a new апа better life; the coming of 
a Messiah, or Saeshyant; the annihilation of Satan 
and the evil principle, Angro-Mainyush, and the 
Druj. “ Falsehood 7 (see AHRIMAN): and the general 
restoration of the world for ever and ever. For 
theologians the Gathis are the most interesting 
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and important part of the Avesta; but at the same ` 


time they are by far the most dificult. 

Less characteristic is the short book known as 
the Vispered. It consists of brief invocations and 
offerings of homage to "all the lords? (* vIspe ra- 
tavā“). asthenameimplies The Yashts, or Praises, 
twenty-one i number, contain praises of the angels 
or glorification of the spirits, and personified abstrac- 
tions of the faith. They аге generally written in 
meter, With some claim to poetic merit. One of the 
most interesting is the thirteenth, or Багаа Yasht, 
on the worship of the spirits (7 fravashis 7). The 
doctrine of the ancient Persian. faith, which this 
Yasht contains, has been brought by Paul de La- 
garde into comection with the Purim festival. An- 
other Yasht (Yt. 19) is in praise of the kingly glory 
("hvarenah “). the halo. sheen, or majesty which 
surrounds and protects the king as a mark of divine 
favor (compare Moses? shining face. Ex. xxxiv. 29). 
The VendIdád, in twenty-two chapters, is an Ira- 
nian Pentateuch, and it Contains numerous parallels 
of interest to the Biblical student. 

The real pioneer exegete at the end of the eight- 


lowed Burnoufand Rask; later came Haug, Wester- 
gaard. Spiegel, Roth, Witbschmann, De Harlez or 
more recently, West. Mills (а staach advocate of the 
Pallavi). and especially Geldner and James Darme- 
steter. The latter's theory of the late origin of the 
Avesta (in? Le Zend- Avesta.” iii., Introduction, and 
“Sacred Booksof the East,” 2d ed., iv., Introduction) 
can not be said to have found inuch favor among 
specialists or support among those best. qualified to 
judge; but he has brought out numerous likenesses 
between the Avesta and the Old Testament. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Darnesteter and Mills in the Sacred Books of 
the Bast, 3 vols. INU H4: or Dannesteter’s French version. 
Lc Пена Avesta, Pris 1592-93: Windiscliaann, Zorimis- 
trische Studien, Berlin, IME: spiegel, Eraniseche Alter- 
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thamehuude. 1871 79. i. - iii.: idem. resta, З vols, Leipsie. 
ISG? 563; W. Geiger, Ostirauische Kultur, 1582; O. II. Schorr, 
in He-Haluz, IN. viii. 1-120: Gelder. . 1 westa- Litteratur, 
and Jackson, Jranisehe Religion, in the Grundriss der Tran, 
Philologie. Strasburg, ISI f: Alex. Rohit, The Zendavesta 
and the First Eleven Chapters of Genesis in J. Q. R. ii. . 
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AVIANUS, HIERONYMUS: Christian Orien- 
tal scholar; lived at Leipsic at the end of the six- 
teenth and at the beginning of the seventeenth crn- 
tury. He devoted himself to Hebrew versification, 
and published a work in two volumes, entitled, 
“Clovis Росхсох Sacre, Trium Principalium Linga- 
rum Orientalium, ete.. iti Disposita ut Simul Lexici 
Vulgaris Usum Admittat, Exhibens: qua Aperitur 
via, ete., Omnis Generis. Carmina, etc., Scribendi ” 
(Leipsic, 1621). 

BIBLIOGRAFHY :Steinsehneider, Bibliograph. Handbuch. р. 16. 
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AVICEBRON, SOLOMON IBN GABIROL. 
Sec GABIROL. 

AVICENNA (ABU ALI IBN ABDAL- 
LAH IBN SINA): Physician. and philosopher 
of noie; born at. Bokhara in 980; died in 1037. His 
works, which were brought to Spain about one min- 
dred years after their publication, exerted a great 
infnence npon Jewish thought in the Middle Ages.“ 
His philosophical investigations аге embodied in a 
great eneyclopedic work entitled“ Al Shefa’ 7 (Heal- 
ing). a term which in the Latin translation has been 
corrupted into Sufficentin.“ This Latin. transla- 
tion, prepared by the aid of Jewish interpreters, has 
been. frequently used by Jewish authors, notably 
Samuel ibn Tibbon in bis" Yikkawu ha-Mayyim.” 
It is divided into four parts; namely, logic, physics, 
mathematics, and metaphysics, In addition to the 
“Shefat.” theré is a smaller eneyclopedia, I- Na- 
jah,” which, under the title “ Healing of the Soul,” 
was, in 1330, translated by Todros Todrosi in Rome. 

In regard to Avicenna’s importance as а philos- 
opher, Maimonides and Shem-Tob Falaquera have 
Maimonides says: The 
works of Avicenna, although distinguished by toler- 
able accuracy as well as by subtlety of speculation, 
are nevertheless inferior to those of Abu-Nasr al- 
Farabi; they are useful, however, and deserve to 

be studied.” This opinion is shared 

His by Shem-Tob Falaquera, who declares 
Importance that Avicenna’s works are “exact, but 
asa Phi- incomprehensible to those unfamiliar 
with logic.“ Of greater importance 
are the medical works of Avicenna, 
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domain by the honorary title of “Prince of Physi- 
cians.” His chief medical publication is the” Canon,” 
a complete systenr of medicine, which, in 1279. was 
translated into Hebrew by Nathan ha-Meati (“of 
Cento”). Partsof the work were translated also by 
two other Jewish scholars, and numerous commen- 
taries have from time to time been written upon it. 
In addition to this work, Avicenna has left a smaller 
medical compendium in ten volumes, and has even 
given expression to his medical knowledge in rime. 
The last-mentioned publications were likewise per- 
petuated in Hebrew translations. | 

The 7 Canon? (7 El Kanun ft Tib! 7), the greatest 


2221 


| literary production of Avicenna, is a colossal work, 
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which for five centuries was accepted as a guide їп 
European universities, and which was used аз a text- 
hook in the universitiesof Louvain and 

The Montpellier until about 1650. It con- 
„Canon.“ sists of five books, subdivided into fu- 
non or fen (sections), tractatus, summi. 

and caput. Of these volumes the first and second 
treat of physiology, pathology, and hygiene: the 
third and fourth. of the methods of treating disease; 
and the fifth; of materia medica. The many points 
of excellence possessed by the voluminous work and 
its admirable Hterary style make it. possible to un- 
derstand readily the reason. for its great popularity 
both in the Oriental schools and among the Occiden- 
tal Arabists of a later date. It was among the lat- 
ter, mether than in Arabian Spain—where the influ- 


ence of Averroes was predominant—that A vicenna's 


works attained their greatest popularity. 

In some respects the “Canon” of Avicenna is not 
unlike the works of his predecessors Rhazes and 
Ali, althongh excelling the“ El-Hawi” (Continens), 
or "Summary," of the former by greater exactness 
of method, 

This power of systematization was due perhaps 
to his mastery of logie—a domain in which his ac- 

quirements entitled him to be ranked 


Logic and as one of the principal forerumiers of 
Meta- Albertus. Magnus and his innnediate 
physics. successors, all of whom were com- 


pelled to draw their formulas largely 
from Avieenna's works. The logie of Avicenna is 
distinguished by great comprehensiveness of scope, 
and by a seruputously conscientious endeavor on the 
part of the author—who here evidently follows the 
example of AL Farabi—t0 present the subject clearly, 
comprehensively, and ceireumstantially. 

As regards the fundamental tenets of his philoso- 
phy. Avicenna tanght that matter, the principle of 
individuation, does not direetly. emanate from the 
Godhead, althongh it is in its primal origin eternal. 
and includes within itself all possibilities of devel- 


opment. În other words, he held that while all 
things are primarily traceable to the agency of an 


Immutable Deity, they can not owe their existence 
to the immediate influence of sucha Deity, inasmuch 
ах the immutable can not itself create substances 


subject to the clement.of change. The first and only: 


Immediate product of God, therefore, is the world- 
sonl or world-intelligence, which unwinds an endless 
Chain of creation throughout all the celestial spheres 
down to the earth. The cause that produces, how- 
ever, must also conserve, for cause. and effect are 
identical; from which it follows that the world itself, 
like God, must be eternal. 

Avicenna’s psychological views, expressed iu the 
sixth volume of his work on physics (the second part 
ofthe * Shefa*;" in the so-called = Liber Sextus Natu- 
ralium ), exerted great influence upon Jewish schol- 
ars. In his preface to this book the 
Latin translator, Johannes Hispalen- 
sis, declares that it contains " Quid- 
quid Aristoteles dixit in libro suo de 
amma ct de sensu et sensato et de intellectu et intel- 
lecto." In addition to this, Avicennn's principal 
work on psychology, he wrote a number of disserta- 
tions on the saul, Nearly all of which have been 


Psy- 
chology. 
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translated into Hebrew: and although in general 
based upon the psychological theories of Aristotle, 
K vicennn's views are in many respects original. Ag 
an example mention may be made of his division of 
the soul's attributes into four classes: namely, the 
extermil powers, or five senses; the internal powers; 
the motive powers, and the intellectual powers, 
Avicenna was also the first. philosopher after Galen 
to mdicate the three cavities of the brain as the seat 
ef the soul's functions: his opinions on this as on 
other subjects being later adopted by Jewish authors, 
and more particularly by Shem-Tob Falaquera, who in 
his work on psychology shows himself a true adher- 
ent of Avicenna, Like the latter, Falaquera proceeds 
upon the principle, * Have cognizance of yourself, 
and vou will have cognizance of your Maker," here- 
by establishing psychology as un introduction. to 
metaphysics. 

The works of Avicenna not infrequently contain 
conflicting theories—a fact explained by Averroes 
(the keenest opponent of the great philosopher) upon 
the ground that Avicenna was afraid to avow his 
opinions, as he desired to preserve the favor of. all 
parties апа to offend none, Indeed, it was early 
asserted. that Avicenna’s true views were not con- 
tained in the “реба ” at all, but were to be found 
їп the mystical work entitled “Oriental Wisdom or 
Philosophy "—a work which now exists neither in 
Arabic nor in Latin, only a fragment having been 
preserved im a Hebrew manuscript (Steinschmeider. 
“Jüdische Literatur," p. 301). 

Thus it appears that Avicenna's Neoplatonic the- 
ory of evolution gradually Jed him to mysticism, and 
as adherent. of the new Platonic systemi the soul of 
the rationalist and that of the mystic were strangely 
blended in him, which caused him to become the 
originator of the ultimately fatal doctrine af the 
twofold truth—a doctrine focused in the sentence 
"Secundum fidem verum; ‘secundum rationem 
falamn ” (True according to faith; false according 
to reason), and later employed. in defense of his 
own bold opinions hy Isaac Albalag (compare Joel, 
“Wasdai Creseas,” p. 7). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 17-20. 677- 

301: Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie, pp. 352-366; Kauf- 


mann, Theologie des Bahya ibn Pakuda, pp. 196-201; Carra 

de Vaux-Avicenne (Paris, 1900). 

K. A.. Lö. 

AVIGDOR, ELIM D': Engineer and communal 
worker (died in London Feb. 9, 1895): was the eldest 
son of Count Salamon Henri d'Avisdor and of 
Rachel, second. daughter of Sir Isaac Lyon. Gold- 
suid. He was educated at University College, Lon- 
don, and tlie University of London. Having ‘been 
articled to tlie engineer Hawkshaw, D'Avigdor in 
1862 went first to Hull, then to Rangoon (Burma) 
in connection with his professional work. He super- 
vised the construction of railways in Syria and in 
Transylvania, and of water-works in Vienna. It 
was D'Avigdor's railway experience added to his 
interest in Palestine as еше of the Chovevi Zion 
Association which led him to contract in railway 
work in Syria and to form the Tyrian Construc- 
tion Company. Gnining some experience in literary 
work in connection with “Vanity Fair.“ he bought 
the ~ Examiner.” He subsequently brought out a 
paper called the “Yachting Gazette.” Under the 
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iaeudonym of 7 Wanderer,” Po Avisdor published 
many hunting stories of merit for which he was well 
qualified, being himself an intrepid rider to hounds. 
Do Avigdor was a warden of the Spanish and Portu- 
whese synagogue. and served on several committees. 
He was chief of the Chovevi Zion Association, in 
Which movement he took the keenest interest ; join- 
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ine this in 1891 he helped тө consolidate it. and was 


instrumental in bringing it intoconnection with sim- 
lar associations on the Continent, He was à mem- 
ber of the сопе of the Anglo-Jewish Association 
from 1871 until his death, 

He married a daughter of Bethel Jacobs of Hull, by 
whom he had one son and five danghters. The son, 
Osmond d'Avisdor Goldanid. inherited. the Gold- 
smid estates on the death of Sir Julian сок». 
n J. irish. Chronicle z Jewish World, Feb. E» 

х. 

jJ. I. 

AVIGDOR, JACOB: Chief rabbi (“hakam 
bashi“) at Constantinople from 1560 to 1563; horn 
1791: died 187. He was a capable Talinudist and 
conversant With several foreign languages. Avigdor 
was instrumental in organizing several institutions in 
the Turkish dominions, among them the Assembly of 
Jewish Notables, which kater has introduced many 
henefieial regulations. In 1843 а fanatical rabbi. Isaac 
Akriseh, who had excommunicated Count Abraham 
de Camondo, suceeeded in so ineiting the people 
against Avigdor that in Jnly of that year he was 
compelled to resign his office, He was subsequently 
elected “Rab ha-kolel.” or spiritual leader of the 
community, and retained the office till his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPAY 2 Franeo, Histoire des. Israflites dé P Empire 
Goma, pp. КҮ xey. 


к. M. K. 

AVIGDOR, JULES D': Banker, and member 
of the Piedmont Parliament; born in Nice; died at 
Paris February, 1856. He was a grandson of Isaac 
Samuel d'Avigdor, secretary of the Paris Sanhe- 
drin: Nee SANHEDREIN. He was the first Jew elected 
by his Catholic fellow-citizens to the lower house of 


Parliament, February, INH. He was, however, at 
the same time also. Prussian consul at Nice, and as 


such ineligible to Parliament; his election. therefore, 
was annulled by the house, but he was returned 


again by an overwhelming majority, and, having . 


resigned the consulship. was admitted. Avigdor, 
equally devoted to his religion and his country, died 
in the prime of his Ше, and. by his own last request 
Was interred at Nice. 


s. | M. K. 
AVIGDOR, RACHEL, COUNTESS D': 
Communal worker at London, England: born Sept. 


19. 1816; died Nov. 5, 1596. She was the second 
daughter of Sir Isme Lyon and Isabel Goldsmid, and 
was privately educated by some of the most eminent 
teachers of the time, including Thomas Campbell. 
the poet. In June, 1840, she was married to Count 
Salamon Henri d'Avisdor, son of the d'Avigdor 
who was a member of the Great Sanhedrin assem- 
bled by Napoleon. Shortly after their marriage, the 
count and countess Avigdor went to London, 
where were born their three sons and one daughter. 
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returned 10 Paris; and became a personal friend. of 
“Napoleon HH. who conferred upon hin the title of 
Inke. 

The countess took a deep interest in the communal 
institutions of the English metropolis. She wis at 
one time president ef the Ladies” Committee of the 
Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, and honorary secre- 
tary of the West End Charity; also a member of the 
committees of the Jewish Corsalescent Home. of 
the workhouse committee of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, and of the West End Sabbath Se-. 
Both the Bayswater schools and the Jews? Deaf and 
Dumb Home owed their inception principally to her 
advocacy. 
nmnoGkapny: J. ish Chronicle, Nov. 6 and 13, 150, 

J. G. L. 

AVIGNON: Capital of the department of Van- 
clase, France; formerly seat of the papal court, 
The first settlement of Jews in Avignon көек back 
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The Synagogue at Avignon. 


(From a photograph.) 


probably to the second century of the common era, 
а few years after the destruction of. Bethar by Ha- 
drian. In 390 they were already sufficiently nnmer- 
ous to take a leading part in a revolt against Bishop 
Stephen. As usual almost every where, they con- 
cremated in certain portions of the town, known later 


` as the Jewry, or 7 Carriére des Juifs." It lay at first 


on tlie banks of the Rhone, along the slope of the 
Rocher, and exactly opposite the papal 
palace; its narrow lanes are still called 
the 7 Reihe Juiverie? and the 7 Petite 
Ri- ill..“ There are still shown the re- 
mains of an ancient building declared, with or with- 
out reason, to have been the first synagogue, But 
in the conrse of the thirteenth century, this quarter, 
having become too crowded, was demolished by 
Louis VHE, and the Jews were allotted a new and 
more spacious location in the heart of the city, corre- 
sponding with the present Place de Jerusalem and 
the Res Abraham and Jacob. This location was cov- 
ered with buildings, four, and sometimes five. stories 
high. and was intersected by narrow lanes, for the 


Early 
History. 


Her husband, from whom she eventually separated, | most part unclean, and lacking air and light. Two 
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gates. opened. only in the daytime, communicated | wide-spread. At this economic crisis, the population 


with the onter world. The synagogue, or * escole.” 
was toward the southenst. h was burned down jn 
INI, and the present building. of modern construc- 
tion, arose in its place. 

With regard to its internal administration, the 
Carriere formed sort of semi-independent republic, 
although placed under the control of the provost 
representing the Holy Chair. It convened its own 
assemblies or parliaments, appointed its own magis- 
trates and’ oficials, made its laws, its statutes or 
“ахсашо ” and regulated its taxes. Its population 
was divided into three chasses, according to their 
property qualifications > едер Class being represented 
in the parliament by five delegates o1 7 bavlons.” 
who were invested with bath executive aud legiski- 
tive powers. "The taxes were pro rata; and every 
one hable was required. to declare each year проп 
oath the actualamouut of his property. Fhe collec- 
tien of the taxes was entrusted to both Jews and 
Christians; the school was supported at the common 
expense; and instruction was obligatory aud free, 
Like every other government, that of the Carriére 
had its critical periods; the assessment and collection 
of taxes especially gave rise to great. ditlieulties and 
numerous scandals; but, compared with other con- 
stitutions, that of the Carrière, taken all in all, was 
relatively just and liberal. | 

The history, properly. so-called, of the Avignon 
Jewry may be divided inte two parts: the period 
preceding the fifteenth century, and that following 
it. During the former period, the Jews of Avignon 
occupied themselves peaceably in many trades. The 
city authorities never disturbed them; their neigh- 
hors looked upon them with no jealous eve; and as 
farmers, laborers, pedlers, brokers, money-lenders, 
эман песи, matrimonial agents, sellers of books 
amd mainuseripts, surgeons, barbers, and physicians, 
the Jews were to be found. in every branch of hu- 
man activity. The popes relied on them as treas- 
urers, counnissaries, aud. stewards; the magistrates 
cutrusted them with the assessments of furniture and 
hooks and utilized their knowledge in making in- 

ventories of the estatesof deceased per- 


Inthe sons The university employed them 
Fifteenth in the purchase of rare and precious 
Century. manuscripts; in short, every branch of 


the state testified to its good opinion 

of the Jews of the city by the use it made of them. 
Unfortunately, toward the second half of the fif- 
tecuth century, their position underwent a complete 
(ange. From that epoch dates an era of violence, 


disorder, and persecution, which lasted nntil the 


The causes of this transforna- 
First there was the state of 


French Revolution. 
tion were manifold, 


, general trouble and misery caused. throughout the 
conntry by the departure of the popes from Avi- 


non: then the ravages caused by pestilence and 
mundations: the ruin left behind them by the mer- 
Cenary troops of Francis I.: tlie egotism and the jeal- 


, eusy of the freshly emancipated bourgeoisie: finally 


and especially, the ever-growing intolerance of the 

Church. Avignon had lost a great portion of its 

population; its commerce, always flourishing under 

the popes, had come to a standstill; business had 

almost completely Ceased and discontent was 
Il. -23 


of the Carriére wax considerably increased by the ar- 
rival of Jews who had been persecuted in surround: 
ing districts and sought refuge in A Vignon and the 
county. These unfortunate refugees came from 
Dauphine, Arles, Marseilles. and the principality of 
Orange, and naturally brought with them all the. 
energy and activity of their race. This was {Попи 
suflicient ground to hold them responsible for the 
deplorable situation in the city. In the eyes of 
the populace, it was the Jews who had destroved 
the commerce of the country and, by their dubious 
intrignes. had monopolized all its wealth, A wide- 
spread outery arose against then on every side; 
Which, being taken up by the representatives of the 
city and the Three Estates, soon took the shape of 
precise accusations against, them, against their un— 
scrupilous doings, their robberies, their usuries, and 
so on; and also of denunciations of the liberty uc- 
corded to these formidable rivals. From that mv- 
ment, the delegates of the city and the country in- 
cessuntly clamored. for harsh measures of repression 
against the inhabitants of the Carrière. 

The Jews had in no way deserved these attacks. 
They certainly formed the most miserable portion of 
the population. They were for the most part poor 
people who lived from hand to mouth; if some of 
them practised usury, it was generally as brokers 
for rich Lombard or Italian financiers, Morcover, 
all the usurers of that time were not Jews. The reg- 
isters Of court indicnucuts in the fifteenth century 
are fall of proceedings relative to loans on pledges, 
Men and women, Clerics and laymen, all dabbled in 
usury; and papal bulls were of no avail against it. 
The accusation of monopolizing wealth had no 
better foundation in fact. The“ manifestes,” declared ` 
ach усаг by the Jews at the assessment for taxes, 
furnish complete evidence ef. the absurdity of this 
charge, More than once, the Carriére was проп the 
verge of being foreclosed and. sold by its creditors, 
so dificult was it for the Jews to pay their debts 
and numerous fines. If there were any monopolists 
of wealth at this time, they were the convents and 
churches. In 1474 Sixtus IV. himself was com- 
pelled to issuea bull to restrain the constantly grow- 
ing wealth of the Carthusian and Celestine monks; 
nevertheless, in the seventeenth century they owned 
houses in nearly every street in Avignon, and even 
the synagogue and a large portion of the Ghetto. 
However this may be, against the popular indigna- 
tion the Jews had no protectors other than the sov- 
ereigns of the country; that is to say, 
the popes. But the papal policy to- 
ward the Jews was of a very capri- 
cious kind. It. knew no constant 
principle. but varied. according to eireumstances, 
The Church defended the Jews when her interests 
recommended such course: and, with a right-about- 
face, she sacrificed them when there was profit in 
their ruin. The Jews of Avignon furnished to the 
popes both a source of income and a means of ex- 
piating political mistakes: and thus it came about 
that the same pope proclaimed himself at. one time 
their defender, and at another their adversary. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the popes 
generally welcomed the grievances of the populace. 


Under 
the Popes. 


Avignon 
A vila 
On the demand of the Three Estates, Pins II. in 
1457 issued an. edict forhidding Jews to sell. Frain 
or other articles of food: to make contracts. with 
Christians, orto take mort sages upon their property. 
Sixtus IV. renewed these restrictions: Leo N. in 1512 
prohibited them from acquiring stores of grain be- 
fore the harvest, and [төш going inta the fields. 
Alexander VE, Clement VIL, Paul IV., and Pius 
V. renewed and intensifivd these prohibitions, can- 
celed all debts of ten vears? standing owed to Jews, 
and compelled them to wear, under extreme penal- 
ties for disobedience, the infamous Jew-badge. In 
1967 the Conncil of Avignon gravely preposed noth- 
ing less than the absolute cessation of all relations 
between Jews and the rest af the population. It 
forbade Christians, as the cimon алх regularly did. 
to accept. unlenvencd bread. from the Jews, 10 em- 
ploy their physicians, to enter their bathing houses, 
to associate arto play with them, to be present at 
their marriages or their festivities, to enter their serv- 
ice as nurses or servants. It also forbade masons 
to speak to them during their work, barbers to dress 
their beards, ete, Further, it forbade Jews to deal 
in horses or mules; to pass the night outside the 
Ghetto, or to go out at all on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday in Holy Week: to show themselves an the 
street during the hours of church service; or to huy 
"any articles pertaining to religious uses, Finally, 
Pins V. dssued a decree banishing Jews from his 
dominions, 

It is true, indeed, that a rigorous application of 
the foregoing regulations would have rendered the 
bull of Pope Pius V. quite superfluous. Por the 
Jews, completely paralyzed) in all their commercial 
activities, would have of necessity quitted the comté 
to heg from more. hospitable countries the right to 
live. Butinactnal practise, the excessive harshness 
of these laws was considerably modified: and al- 
though the situation of the Jews was always sulli- 

ciently precarious and wretched, there 


Levies were nevertheless moments when they 
upon the were treated with a certain degree of 
Jews. toleration—interested.— toleration, no 


doubt, but the best obtainable. 

For the right of sojanrn in Avignon, Jews had to 
pay a heavy tax to the representatives of the popes 
and the City. From the papal legates down to their 
cooks, from the consuls down to their coachmen, 
every official, and even the wives of certain officials, 
had the right to exact from them gifts and presents 
upon certain occasions, which, added to the regular 
taxes, must have amounted to very. considerable 
sums. Being poor, the Carriére, to pay these, was 
obliged to have recourse ta loans from individual 
Christians, convents, ard churches, and. sometimes 
even from the city. But the shackles Imposed upon 
its commerce, as Well as the poor state of trade in 
the country generally, prevented the Jews not only 
from paving their debts. but also the interest thereon. 
Their obligations therefore inereased from vear to 
year, and attained at time huge proportions. In 
addition to the regular taxes, both papal legates and 
the estates had no scruples in levying extraordinary 
contributions when they needed them, Thus in the 
a venteeithli coutary, after the sojourn of the troops 
of Marshal de Belle-Isle in the county, the estates 
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demanded of the Jews no less than 90,000. francs as 
their share of the expenses of supporting: the army ; 
although, with the rest of the people of Avignon. 
they had already contributed in advance. Naturally 
they were compelled to borrow this large sum. 

But these very debts which, as has been stated, 
they contracted only under force and constraint, 
turned out to be for their һепе and made their 
banishment impossible. Their creditors; despairine 
af ever setting back their money, protested against 
the severity of these bullsand pontifical regulations, 
Which hurt themselves indirectly. Inasmuch as they 
prevented their Jewish debtors from honoring their 
obligations. They, therefore; insisted upon a less 
rivorous application of them. and opposed. vehe- 
menthy any idea of expelling the Jews. 

The history of the Jews of Avignen in the seven- 
teenth and cighteenth centuries is one Jong struggle 
between the city. the estates, and the Holy Sec. 
These three powers could never agree upon measures 
for or against the Jews, When the papacy necded 
funds, infractions by the Jews of the bulls and reg- 
ulations of the сопре] were tolerated so long as the 
papacy profited by them. Thereupon, Joned com- 
plaints from the populace would arise to remind the 
legates of their duty, and toinsist upon the stringent 
application of the old prohibitory laws or even upon 
the expulsion of the inhabitants of the Carrière. On 
thé contrary, when the Holy Church laid too many fet- 
ters upon the commerce of the Jews, and threatened 
their expulsion, the consuls flew to their żid. us is 
proved hy certain inedited extracts from the instruc— 
tions which they gave 90 their agent at the papal 
court. In 1616, upon the demand of the estates, the 
pope seems to have decided to order the expulsion 
of the Jews. The tidings produced. great dis- 
quiet at Avignon, and the consuls, representing their 
constituents, wrote to their delegates at Rome as 
follows: 


“We are deterinined to oppose. this new movement, and the 
petition Which they are making, or will make. in this regard, 
ах рельса t» certain imlivbluals and contrary to the public 
We desire that you Oppose it in the name of our city. 
demanding that we be heard.” . 

In another letter addressed to the same, they said: 


"TN continuation of what onr predecessors Wrote то уоп, 
concerhipg tbe Jews of the eonnty, to insist that they shall iot 
be expelled from the said сопу, We say to. yeu that this city 
has right en its side to iaiptuin that the Jews shall not leave 
this eonintry, as well us to demonstrate that. their residence in 
the country is necessary; seeing that the said Jews are in- 
debted, both severally and as a community, in certain very eon- 
siderable sums, as well po imottasteries as to eenvents noblemen, 
cviizepns. 0nd hereboutsof tbistewnz .. . anetber reason being, 
that the sid. Jews ecinport themselves decently and obey tbe 
rules of duty." 


Thanks to this mutual antagonism of the three 
powers, the Jews were able t6 pass through the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries with expulsion 
only hanging asa menace over their heads. If deal- 
ing in land and grain was forbidden, if Jews were 
excluded from the positions of tax-collector and from 
other publie otlfiees, they continned to devote them- 
selves, nevertheless, to small trading, pedling, and 
dealing In horses and mules, 

But if their material existence, so uncertain and 
so wretched, was on the whole endurable, their 
moral condition Was appalling. The Church, which 
pennitted them to dive, thought it necessary. to, 
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desmale them in its own interests. The measures 
devised against them by the councils ef the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries have alread vy been mentioned ; 
but it was especially in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century that the intolerance of the Holy Осе 
smote them most harshly. From that epoch. up to 
the French Revolution. the ordinances of lewates and 
cardinals followed. cach other with ever-increasing 
river: andall former regulations were пррпе to the 
letter, 

The fanaticism of the Inquisition did not stop even 
there: tained at the voluntary, orinvoluntary, eon- 
versjon ef the Jews, and the disappearance of Juda- 
ian. To this end Jews were forbidden to read the 
Tulum and other rabbinieal books: Jesuits and 
Deaninican monks were appointed to hold. discus- 
viens, or to deliver sermons, every Saturday in the 
Tuite, Where the presence of the Jews wis abse- 
йу compulsory, But these sermons did not pro- 
duce the desired. еТсет, Then the Church had re- 
course do force, During part of the ciehteenth 
century the plague ravaged Avignon. The Carriére 
had my victims. who were curried to the hospital 
and ured by Dominicans, who, by persuasion, by 
premises, and hy threats, caused to be baprised и 
Ma third of the ро n patientsentrusted to their care. 
These were for the most part children and old men 
Incapable of resistance, Stimulntec by this. sem- 
Мапсе of success, the monks continued. their exer- 
Hous ong after the epidemie had. disappeared. Al- 
thongh tlie Church forbudeit officially, they secretly 
tated the carrying off of young Jewish chil- 
dren. whom they then forced into the pale of the 
Church. There is nothing more moving than the 
protestitions—as indignant as futile—of the Jew- 
ish fathers against such proceedings: a child once 
niched by the waters of baptism had. 10 remain a 
Christian, and was lost to its parents and to its faith. 
Avignon nx contains about forty Jewish fami- 
Hes ]t belones to the Cireonseription Cunsistortal of 
Marseilles. Services are only occasionally held in 
the synagogue, a modern edifice erected by the mau- 
niclpality to replace the older one, which was de- 
stroved by fire. | 

The Jews of Avignon formed with those of. Car- 
pentras, ble, and Cavaillon the four communities 
called " Arba’ Kchillot“ by Jewish authors of the 
Middle Ages. ‘These communities had a special lit- 
urg of theirown, called * Comtadin,” fron the name 
formerly borne by the province in which these towns 
Were include. This liturgy, while resembling the 
Portuernese ereathy, is distinguished from it by nu- 
merous differences; a few only can be cited: the 

omission of the prayer * Klenu.“ the 

Liturgy. substitution of = Shalom rab? for Sim 

| Shalom”; the insertion of certain spe- 
cial liturgical compositions and poems on Friday 
evenings, which are not to be found elsewhere. 
There are also reminiscences of the local history: as, 
for instance, "Bn dyn nee (the Nishmat for the 
Day of the Shutting In). recited on the Sabbath of 
the Christian Easter week in commemoration of the 
prohibition laid upon the Jews against leaving their 
Quarters at that period, and the prayer DDJA by. 


IHA > For the rabbis and pliysieians born ut Avignon : 
Gloss, Gallia Judaica, Index. S v. of caput; Leon Bardinet 
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.1 ut iquite et Organisation des Duirerics dy Comtal-Ve nais- 
sin. in Revue EH e Juives, i. 15 ef . ii. Mz ide min 
I. Pte Иии, i. For ihe origin and organization of Ihe 
Jewry of Avignon: René de Manide. Lex Juifs daus lex 
Etats Frangaisdu Рау» ач Мед n- Agi. in Fre EI: 
Juice F. „ii. {хеч For Me policy ef the Popes: Israel 
Levi. (/ ½%% nt Vl. et lis Juifs du Conmtut-Yi Had issin, ih. 
XXXII. 6) „/ .; Lettres aes Consulx ies. in the 
A5rehiris Pepartmentales de Vaucluse lipedited). For 
conversons. in the eivhteenth century: Jules Bauer, La 
Peste chaz bs Juifs енен, in Fe He Etudes uices, 
NANIV. 25] ef seg. For the yellow: bat: Iden. Fe Clin atu 
Jaane chez ls Juits Comnliedins, in. Fèr EGeGh s Juir N 
XXXVIi. I, seq. For the commercial life of the Jews Ron- 
bin, La Vie Commercial des Juifs Contadius on Latague- 
doc. ih. XXXV. 8l ct seq. ` 


G. J. Ba. 


AVILA (HN. лл: Town in Old Castile, tif- 
teen miles from Madrid. In the Middle Ages it was 
one ef the wealthiest and most flourishing cities of 
Spain. Jews have resided there since 1085, when 
they dwelt in the street called “Calle de Lomo” 
(now "Calle de Esteban Domingo”). In 1291 the 
congregation Was of such large proportions that it 
paid more than 74,000 maravedis in taxes. It pos- 
i One of them was on the 
same spot in the Calle de Lomo on which the 
Church of All Saints was afterward built:-a second, 
not far from the former, was " presented ” by the 
xevernment in 1495 10 the monastery of Santa Maria 
de da Enearnacion, The Jewish cemetery, which 
had a frontage of abont 200 meters, lay in the val- 
ley : it is now called “Cerca de los Osos." After the 
expulsion of the Jews their Catholic najesties * pre- 
sented ° it to the monastery. of. St. Thomas, which 
purchased additional land with the proviso that 
converts to Christianity or descendants of converts 
should net be interred therein. 

ht was before the inquisitional tribunal of Avila in 
Н that the celebrated trial took place for the al- 
lewed ritual murder of the afterward. canonized 
“child from La Guardia," a place that never existed. 
A shoemaker named Jucé Franco, his old father, 
and his brothers were accused of this murder, and 
wereall put to death atthe stake Nov. 16. 1491. As 
a sequel to the trial and execution a popular up- 
rising took place, and the Jews in Avila were mas- 
sacred und plundered. To such excesses did the 
popular fury give rise that a special edict had to be 
issued by the crown (Dec. 16, 1491) taking the Jews 
under royal protection. 

Avila with its many churches and monasteries - 
Was extremely ecclesiastical: the Jews dwelling there 
were therefore inclined to religious mysticism, It 
Wis in Avila thata man named Abraham appeared 
in 1295 as Messiah and iniracle-worker, Tere, too, 
much attention was paid to the study of cabala; and 
тапу Cabalists and scholars from Avila (or whose 
ancestors had belopged to the town) took the sur- 
пате “de Avila.” 


Binkiograrny: Bedetin dela Real Academic de la Historia, 
Xi. 7. 421, c1 seq. 2 XXVÎÎ 253 «€ xey. see also LA GUARDIA 
and ABRAHAM OF AVILA. 


G. M. K. 

AVILA, ELIEZER B. SAMUEL DE: Au- 
thor of rabbinical works, and rabbi at Rabat, Mo- 
rocco: born 1714; diced at Rabat Feb. 7, 1761. Avila 
was ascion of an illustrious family of scholars. Ніз 
father Samuel, his erand father Moses,and Hay yim b. 
Moses ihm Attar, his maternal uncle, were all promi- 
nent Talmudists and well-kuiown authors. Like 


sessed several synagosnes, 


lis uncle Hay yin. А vila desired to sce the Holy Land 

aml intended to settle in Jerusalem: but, owing to 

an epidemic and a famine in Morocco. which listed 

a long time nd compelled him te leave Rabat for a 

while. he lacked the necessary means to Ноо, 

Avila was a prolific writer. said among his mami- 
seripts were found notes dating from his sixteenth 
year. After his death the following of his works 
appeared: (d) 7 Maven Gibborim 7 (Phe Shield of the 
Mighty, Leghorn, 1781-85. in two volumes; the first 
containine novellie to the treatises, Baba Mezia and 
II. ven: the second. novelke to the treatises Ketn- 
bet anl Kiddushin, S) " Мп Mizwah " (The 
War for the Law), Æ., 1506. containing the princi- 
pies of the Тарасе and post Talmudie Halakah. 
Some funeral sermons are appended under the title 
- Hesed we Emet ” (Kindness and Truth). (3) 7 Beër 
Maxxim Hayyim ® (A Well of Living Waters), 40. 
1205, consisting of thirty-six responsa, treating of 
questions relating to jurisprudence and cases of 
A. J v. (D 7 Mayin Gannin (А Fountain. of 
Gardens), explanations and clucidations of Jacob ben 
үчне 7 "Turim," especially of the second and third 
parts (/.. 1806). 

As these works show, Avila contined. his work in 
mbbinieal literature to the kakal. In this prov- 
ince at all events he was an undisputed master: апа 
his epithet. “Ner ha-Mararabi " (Light of the West) 
Was not undeserved, Ilis greatness as а Tahnudist 
was recognized even by the most. еппен Palestin- 
ian scholars, who, in tlie capacity of 7 Meshullabin,” 
had the opportunity. of becoming personally ac- 
айне with him. Tt. was to them that he owed 
this tide, Among the scholars of Morocco, Avila, 
with his avowed inclination toward the casuistic 
treatment of the Halakali (Piper), wasa rare per- 
хану. This tendency explains his independent 
attitude toward his colleagues. on whom his Keen 
and brilliant intellect. made a deep impression, as 
shown in his responsa, These responsa contain many 
interesting items concerning the condition of the 
Jews in Morocco (7 Beer May vim Hayyim." p. 71). 

Avila left one child, a daughter, who married her 
cousin Solomon de A vila, a man of wealth aud a dis- 
tinguished Таах. The sons by this marriage, 
Moses and Samuel, were, in а way, the successors 
of their grandfather, both being rabbis and Talmudic 
tenchersin Rabat. Joseph de Avila, son of Moses, 
was the publisher of the works of his great-srand- 
father Eliezer. 

Eungoenkarny: For information eoneerning Avila and his 
family, see the approbations and prefaces to Berr Луут 
unin AEului. Shen һа- oli, i. t. 595 ii. 77: Eleazar 
lia-kohen, K imi SNofc rim, p. 30. Lemberg, INN; Nepi-Ghir- 
ondi Loledot Gedole Yisrarl p. 46 where Avila is ¢rrone- 
enay designated as the grandson of Hayyi iim Attar): Zed- 


ner, Cat. JI. br. Books Brit. Mus. p. 645 Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
X: feria. pp. 206, 353, 319. 
L. G. 


AVILA, SAMUEL BEN MOSES BEN 
ISAAC DE: Rabbi and preacher at Mequenez, 
Morocco, and later. at Salé. Morocco, born in the 
first-nnmed place in 1687 or 1688. He published, 
under the title of “Ozen Shemuel.” a collection. of 
sermons: Five on “Repentance.” preached on the 
Sabbath preceding the Day of Atonement; ten on 
“The Sabbaths of the Lord.” preached on the Sab- 
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sixteen. funeral orations om some of his contempo- 
raries; Joseph b. Baliatit (1705), Ephraim ibn Laba, 
(1705), Samuel Zarfati (1717), Isaac b. Апага (1713). 
and others. The book was approved by Judah ibn 
‘Attar, Abraham ibn Danon, and Jacob ibn Zur. and 
prefaced and published at Amsterdam, 1715, by 
Hananiah ihn Sikri. Sammel also published a work 
entitled " Keter Torah” (Phe Crown of the Law). 
pleading forthe relief of scholars from taxation, ind 
containing older regulations on the same subject as 
well as ethical rules. Appended to it are notes on 
ashi, and Tosafot on the treatise Nazir, Amster- 
dam, 1725. 


unnbocrarny: First, Bibliotheca Judaica, i. 73; Benjacob, 


Hur ec. uu рр. BH, 252: Steinsehneider, Cat. Beall. 


No. ТӨН; Nacht. Mekor Лун, 3, 4. 5. 
K. M. B. 
AVILA, SAMUEL BEN SOLOMON DE: 
Talmudist; lived at Morocco in the cighteenth cen- 
tury. He was the author of “ OL we-Hadar " (Might 
and Splendor), Leghorn, 1855, containing uo velle 
on the Talmudic treatises рери, ‘Abodah Zarah, 
and Horayot. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, р. £3. 

L. G. 

AVIMS, AVITES. See Аүүгткз. 

AVITUS OF AUVERGNE: Bishop of Cler- 
mont- Ferrand, France, in the sixth century. While 
the Roman bishops at that time generally treated 
the Jews with great liberality, while Pope Gregory 1. 
exhorted the clergy and the princes against the 
use of force in converting the Jews to Christianity, 
and while his predecessor Cautinus of Clermont was 
so favorably disposed toward the Jews that he paid 
them high prices for rare goods and jewelry, Avitus 
was one of those insolent bishops who, with the in- 
creasing power of the clergy under the feudal sys- 
tem, were overzealous in making proselytes among 
the Jews by force or by any other means. He re- 
peatedly éxhorted the Jews of Clermont to embrace 
Christianity, but met with no response, The people 
of Frankish Gaul at that time were entirely free from 
intolerance, and associated with the Jews without 
prejudice, intermarriages being frequent among 
them. Jews were among the shipowners on the 
rivers of Gaul and at sea, and distinguished theni- 
selves as physicians, jndges, and warriors. This did 
not please the bigoted bishop, who at last had suc- 
ceeded in converting one Jew, who was baptized on 
Easter Day, April 5, 576. When tlie new convert 
went ina procession through the streets in his white 
baptismal robe, he was sprinkled with rancid oil by 
а Jew. This act so aroused the mob that they at- 
tempted to stone the Jew, but were prevented from 
doing so by the bishop. On Ascensioun Day, May 14. 
however, the mob demolished the synagogue. On 
the following day the bishop gave the Jewsa choice 
between baptism and banishment. After hesitating 
and delaying for three days, during which time 
many were attacked in their houses and some killed, 
over five hundred asked to be baptized (May 18, 
576). Those who remained true to their religion 
emierated to Marseilles. 

Venantius Fortunatiis, who at the request of the 
historian Gregory of Auvergne, bishop of Tonrs 
(514-595). wrote a poem on this occasion, hints at 


M. B. 
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2 
the fact that the Jews only concluded to be baptized 
when they found out that resistance by arms was 
inposzible (* Carm." v. Y. From Gregory's letters 
to Virgilius af Arles and to Theodore of Marseilles, 
jt appears that the Jews who eseaped to Marseilles 
were later also forced to adopt Christianity. 


Punbiocnmarny: Gregory of ‘Tours, Histoire Ecclésiastique de 
Francs, v. II Cannes edition, ii. И, Paris, INE; Pabi, 
Ure chis liti. iii. 17 128: Arantas, iit 171 aten, р. 14; агас. 
(Gesch s. Juden Ml ed v. 46. " 

II. К. 


T, 


AVLONA. AULONA, or VALONA (ax. 
NIIN: Vary ing ANES of a town and seaport of 
Апаша on the Gulf of Aviona, on the Adriatic. 
From сх times there seems to have been a flour- 
ishing Jewish comnnamnity: in the place. Messer 
David Leos, born about 1470. son of the philoso- 
pher Judah Leon, was in Salonica about 1510, when 
he received an invitation togo to A vlonaand assume 
harge of the three Jewish congregations there, with 
япа salary of TO florins, Heaccepted the offer 
hecatise he wished to go to Corfu, and Avlona was 
on his wav. David preached in the synagogues in 
rotation, X quarrel breaking out among the vari- 
ous Jewish nauionalities of the town, the Sephardi 
ccomprising under that name the Jews of Portugal 
atid Castile) separated from the Catalans and organ- 
ized a praversmecting in the hause of Abraham Zar- 
fil. Toward the end of the second year of David's 
мау dissensions broke out also among the Sephar- 
dins David sided with the Portuguese, who, he 
said. were “hot-tempered but obedient: they are 
open amd generous, and not hypocritical and proud 
like the Castilians.” The Portuguese established a 
-vnacesue for themselves; the Castilians demanded 
that, David should. compel the Portuguese, under 
penalty of excommunication, te continue to attend 
the former common synagogue, But David de- 
clined on the ground that the Portuguese were in 
the majority, and therefore had the right to separate 
from the minority, 

AM this juncture there arrived at Avlona a Jewish 
physician of Lisbon, Don Solamon Cressente, Slowly 
recovering from a serions illness, he offered, in testi- 
попу of gratitude to God. a gift of paraphernalia to 
the Portuguese synagague. He intended by this to 
bring about the recanciliition of the Castilians with 
the Portuguese: and upon the sacred evening of Kol 
Nidre (the eve of Atonement Day) he sent messen- 
fers to the CasiiHans in their synagogue to implore 
them to pardon the Portuguese forany wrong which 
the latter might have done them. But his exertions 
Were of no avail. The next day, the Day of Atone- 
ment, he requested David to intervene as ceonciliater: 
but the Castiligis refused to obey David's summons 
to came to him for a mutual explanation, and so the 
strife grew warmer, The Portuguese, with David 
at their head, launched anathemas against the Cas- 
lans, who responded similarly. At the head of 
the Castilians at that time were Abraham de Collier 
and Abraham Harbon, judge, the former an enemy 
of David. 

In the question. of the conflicting synagogues, 
however, Abraham Harbon, who was a friend of 
David, pronounced against him, though among other 
arguments David had instanced his title of DD 
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Avila 
Awani 


("ordained teacher") to influence the obedience of 
the Castiliaans. The Sephardim. on the other hand, 
laughed at the custom of ordaining rabbis (aora) 
as practised in France, Germany. and Maly, They 
claimed that the ceremony could only be legally per- 
formed in Palestine. and that rabbis who performed 
it in other countries did so only in imitation of the 
Gentiles, Moses hen Jacob Abella, authar af com- 
inentaries on various parts of the Bille, also lived 
in Aviona toward the end of the sixteenth century 
(Conforte, “Rore hia-Dorat,~ р. oie), Ё 


SIBLIOGRAPIEY > Schechter, Nobs sur Messer David Léon. in 
Rivne Etiels Juivis, XIV. UIN rt om qu Koll Im. 


tl. S. Bernfeld. in the Mekize Nirdamim cellection; Berlin, 
IS; Ла- Хе пғаћ. xxvii. Ne. $1. p. 291. 
G. | А. D. 


AVVITES, AVVA, AVVIM (in A. V. AV- 
ITES): 1. A people mentioned in Deut. ii. 2: 
as beim; dispossessed hy the Сарот. This, 
however, could net have taken place before the days 
of Joshua, for it js stated in Josh. xin. 3 that the Is- 
raclites upon entering Canaan failed to conquer them ; 
and their place of settlement is identical with the one 
mentioned in Dent. ii. 23. Although. settled in the 
Philistine district, they do not appear to have hadany- 
thing in common with the Philistines: they resemble 
rather the class of Bedauins who had nade some 
progress toward the stage of permanent settlements, 

2. A city in the domain of Benjamin, whieh may 
once have been a city of the Avvites (Josh. xviii. 23). 

3. The place from which the king of Assyria 
brought people, worshipers of Мах and Tartak, 
whom he settled in Samaria (H Kings xvii. 31). 
Called 7 Ivvah" in II Kings xviii. 34. xix. 18: Isa. 
xxxvii. 13. Ж 

J. JR. | G. B. L. 

AWANI, ISHAK IBN AL-: Head of the 
Academy of Bagdad until displaced hy a rival; lived 
in the thirteenth century. IIe wasa contemporary of 
AT Harizi, who scems to have made much fun of him. 
Referring to his displacement. from his academical 
position, Al-Harizi accuses him of having paid for the 
ehair then occupied by another. Awani's poetry 
finds no mercy at the bands of this rigorous critic, 
who exhausts his supply of stings upon him. But 
Al-Harizi’s judgment upon Awani has proved to be 
a most unjust one, being simply the expression of 
discontent and revenge for insufficient. payment of 
his own poetic efforts, or possilly af merely wounded 
vanity. Of all Awani's poems only one has been 
preserved. which has recently been published. It 
shows, however, sufficiently that the poet deserves a 
place among the foremost masters of  muwashshah j 
(popular poetry). With regard to form, Awani 
faithfully observes all the rules af the art. His so- 
called 7 eirdle- poeni," which isa poem on friendship, 
is strictly metrical and fully rimed, and it shows the 
author's name inacrostic. In contents the poem із 
likewise of considerable merit. Babylonian though 
he was, he knew and had a skilful mastery of all the 
ficurative expressions derived by the old Spanish 
classical writers from the Arabs and. adapted into 
Hebrew poetry. The language is pure and free from 
all harshness: the connection is well preserved: and 
the whole is permeated by a genuine poetical spirit. 
Hazardous as it may be to pronounce а final judg- 


Awia 
Ayllon 
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ment concerning a poet based ona single poem. dii іх 
nevertheless true that the perusal of this one pro- 
duction is sufficient. to show that he was no bungler 
in the art. 
BI Arn: 

Кашшани, ibid. p. 188. | 

G. | H. В. 

AWIA or IWIA, RAB: Babylonian amora of 
the fourth generation (fourth century). e nteniperarv 
of A bave and Raba (Ber, 25%: Shab. 16. and brother- 
in- la w of Ranuni b. Pappa (B. II. тон»: Ket. 56%: 
compare 7 Arneh Completum.? vii. 215, sf. DIV. 
He was a disciple of R. Joseph, and very Strict in 
ritual observances. Au example: of his extreme 
scrnpulcaisness is given in Ber. 28^: and an instance 
readiness in halakie ar;zumentation 1 
He onec visited Ralm's school 


of Awi s 
quoted in Shab. 467. 
with dust on his shots. 
punish him for his breach of etiquette by propeiund- 
ine puzzling questions 10 him thai he hoped Ain 
would be unable to answer. Awia. however, stood 
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H. Brody, in Zeit. f. He hr. Bibl. ii. 35: D. 


The master intended to 


the test and came forth victorious, The audience ` 


svinpathized with 

claimed: 7 ‘Thanked be 

eucceed in putting K win to shame (hb. 

A65, Gr: Bezah 105; Ranh. He; Men. 2845; Kr. 11; 

Ex. R. i. 11). 
J. SR. 


the Lord, that Raba did not 
225, apd 


ән,‏ اا 


S. M. 


Awin and Марада b. Isaac ex- 


AWIA SABA (THE ELDER), RAB: Baby- : 


lonian halakist of the third amoraic ceneration (third 
and fourth centuries). a contemporirvy of Bab Pappa 
(the Elder) and of Rabbah b. Hanan (M. K. 244: Kid. 
Sr). le wasa Pumbeditan by birth, but often sat 
at the feet of Rab Huna J. 
great scholar, The Talmud (Bezah 210: Hul. 121^) 
records two instances iu which Ала, by his pro- 
fundity of reasoning, became troublesome to his 
teacher, who, being exhausted by lecturing, broke 
up all further discussion by the evasive remark. & 


who considered him a 


raven has flown past.” Ала was probably the fa- ' 


ther of Ana В. AWYA. 


J. SR. s. M. 


‘AWIRA, RAB: Babylonian amora of the third | 


and fourth generations (fourth century): contem- 
porary of Abaye and Safra—the latter speaking of 
him as of “a scholar coming from the West 7 (Pales- 
tine). 


‘Awira had emigrated to Palestine, where he ; 


olliciated as usherat a college of “the great teacher? , 
(probably Ammi): bnt he returned to bis native land | 


(Mul. 510), bringing with him many Halakot and 
Hageadot of R. Ammi and of R. Assi, in transmit 
tine which he frequently interchanged the names of 
the authors (Ber. 20%; Pes. 119% [correct version in 
Mss. |; Sotah 4h: Git. 707; IIul. SI: see AMMD). 
besides these which he reported in the names of 
others, there are some original homilies by Rab 
‘Awira. 7" Come and see,” he said once, 7 how un- 
like human nature is the nature of the Holy One, 
The man of high standing looks up with respect to 
a man higher placed than himself, but does not re- 
speet his inferior: not so the Holy One: He issn- 
preme and yet respects the lowly, as Scripture says 


axeribe this to R. Eleazar. 


ͤ—ñ—ÿ4ö T . m Roo oss 


ў d ` died 1546. 
(Ps. exxxviii. 6) Thongh the Lord. is high. yet : ditions in the Oran, during which he captured one of 
hath He respect unto the lowly "хо ай O). [Others 
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According to Awira [коше aseribe the remark to 
II. Joshua b. Levi]. ® Phe tempter [evil inclination] 
is ented by seven dierent names, The Holy One— 
blessed be II.. lb himsimply БУП, as it is said 
(Gen, viii. 21). The inclination of man's heart is 
evil: Moses calls bini ^ The nneirenmeised fer so he 
хаух (Dent. N. 16), Ye shall eireumcise the foreskin 
ЕТ) of. your heart t David calls him c Un- 
ciema’ for he prays (Ps. Ii. 13), 7 Create in me 
Whenee it appears that there js un 


(Prov, XXV. 
him bread [relizsieus nonrishinent] to cat: and if he 
be thirsty. give him water [spiritual refreshment | to 
drink. ete, (compare Isa IV. J. 2): Isaiah calls him 
Simmbliniz- block; fer he cries (Ist. vit, 1). Re- 
move the stumbling black. out. of the way of my 
people ^: Ezekiel calls him Stom. for he 
(Ezek. XAXÎ. ОИ | will remove the heart of steme 
out of yonr Nesh. and will give von a heart of fesh `: 
Joel ells him ^ Lurker; for he says (Joel ii. 2a, 
Hebr). I will remove far off from yon the” zefoni, ^ 
which, in the Haggadah, is taken as a symbolical 
name of the tempter who Hes hidden C zafun 7) in 
the heart of man” (Suk, 52, Pes. 1105; Ket. 127; 
p. B. 131^; Men. 430; М. 424. 55%. 
J. SR. n. 


AXENFELD, AUGUSTE: French physician; 
born at Odessa Oct; 25, 1825: died at Paris Any. SU. 
1876. II. was а sen of Israel. ARSENFELD.: After 
completing his school education at his native town, 
he went 10 Paris to study medicine, and in dne conrse 
received his diploma as doctor of medicine from the 
Sorbonne, Por his services during the cholera epi 
demie in-Paris in I819and 185 he was awarded two 


хаух 


М. 


medals, and after having become a French. citizen 


he was presented with the great gold medal of the 
Assistance Publique. 

In 1852 Axenfeld became lecturer at the Sorbonne, 
and in 1857 was elected a fellow, Shortly afterward 
he was appointed physician-in-chief at the hospital 
Beaujin, substituring as such professors Andral in 
the Ecole de Médecineand Rostan in the Hotel Dieu. 
These positions he retained until 1371, when he was 
attacked with the severe cerebral disease which 
finally caused his death, 

Axeufeld contributed many essays to the pnblica- 
tion of the Société Anatomique, and was the author 
of: “Des Dutlienees: NSN AAS.“ Paris, 1337; 
Des Lésions Mtrophiques de la Mole Epini¢re,” 
in Archives Generales,” 1563; 7 Traité des. Né- 
vroses,” in Requin's * Traité de Pathologie Interne,” 
published Tater (1882) by Henri Huchard; “Jean de 
Wier et les Soreiers;" Paris; 1865; nud jointly. with 
Jules Веселі, 7 Rapport sur les Progrès de la Mé- 
decine en France.” Paris, 1567. 

BnnaoGnarny: CNoureau Dict, Larousse EHlustré, S. v.; 

Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon, K. v., Vienna, 10]. 

H. R. ET. ak 

AYAS, LEON: lhuterpreterof the French army ` 
in the Algerian campaign against Abd-el- Kader: 
He received several wounds in the expe- 


Abd-el-Kader's licutenants. 
At the battle against the Bon-Maza he showed 
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special bravery: killing five Arabs at a critical mo- 
ment of the battle. and receiving: wounds of which 
he died the following Угат, ` 
BinLteekaruvy: Ferd, Les Interprétis Ii; Pee vite 
Etudes Juires, ANNI. ali Лом, Neure Geschichte der 
Ires lil n, il. 212. Berlin. 1846. 
S. | d. 
AYIN: The sitecntli letter of the Hebrew al- 
phablet. Its namerical value is seventy. [n its 
earher form it was a Circle, n rude pieture of the 
сме, hence HS name (Ayin eye") This form 
ostill ıe be seen en the Meabite Stone, and also on 
qhe eld Hebrew inscription fonud iu the Иод Pool. 
ls preuunciatien in medern time ranges from no 
Sound ar all, asin е Јао German pronunciation, 
tothe nasal eg of the Spanish aud Portuguese Jews 
Ome reisen for this wide range in promniciation is 
that there were eadieinally two distinct sonuds in He. 
brew. u in other Semitic languages, both represented 
by anc vin: theene a rough breathing (still retained 
incMerocco an Syria), the othera soft palatal. "The 
distinctien between the two, still indicated. in the 
папе поп of proper names in the Greek version 
ef the Old Testament, was хапу lost: in certain 
districts the Jews retained in their proninciation 
traces of the palatal (whieh accounts forthe Sephardic 
рген), in others all traces of the letter dis- 
appeared, and the rough breathing became purely 
Vecatie (see Zimmer, Vergleichende Grammatik 


der Semitischen Sprachen.” 2. Phe letter ‘Avin. 
газе 6% cov $3 Ps 27 QN Vp. ҮҮ ДУУ, aired Y eri, IUS Peen uscd 


quie extensively in the Yiddish orthography as а 
vesel letter, indicating short e, | 
їйїн, 


AYLLON (incorreetly also Aylion, Aelion, 
Hillion), SOLOMON BEN JACOB: Haham of 
the Sephardic congresations in Louden and Ain- 
“евини and follower of. Shabbet На] Zebi; born in 
1 Orient 1664 (1660 2): died in Amsterdam April 
10. 128. His name js derived. from a-town in the 
Spanish province Segovia of the name of A vllon. 
Aslon was neither à general scholar nor a Talmud- 
iSt of standing, as his responsa (found in Ezekiel 


hvatzenellenbosen's * Keneset Үсек." Nos, 3, 5; 
m Namel A boab’s * Debar Shemmel,” Nos. 320, 324 ; 


in Zebi Ashkenazi's © Hakam Zebi.“ No. 1; in Jacob 
“хрема "Оре Ya'akob," No, 6D amply show. 
Nee alsotheanoenynonsletter quoted by Gritz. "Ge- 
керне x. 482 (ed.). But his history is Closely 
interwoven with that of Shabbethaism in beth the 
East ond the West. 

Alors youth was passed in Salonica. whieh хах 
probally his birthplace, although some Persons as- 
sert that Safed was the place, because many Shib- 
hethaiaus. clabned to he af Palestinian. birth. He 
asseciated with the Shabbethaian circles of Joseph 
Philosoph, solamen. Florentin, and other leading 
spirits of antinomian and соме tendencies. 
Phere he is said to have married as his divinely ap- 
pointed Spouse a woman from whom another man 
had separated. without the formality of a divorce. 
nx to experience that she soon deft him for a third 
“pouse, Whose "affinity "seemed holier to this st range 
seet than the bonds of lawful matrimony (M. Ilazis. 
Sheet Рох" 31: the passage іх, however, 
Somewhat obsenre). 
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Awia 
Ayllon 


Europe as a “meshullah 7 Qnessenger) from the Pal- 
estinian Congregations to collect. funds lor the poor 
of the Hedy Land, leaving his wife and children 
demneciled in Safed. and having apparently publiely 
broken with Shabbethaism. From I. horn. where 
he was in 1688 (Aboab, Le. 320), he repaired to Am- 
sterdam and thence to London. Where, after a few 
months” stay, he was appointed haham June 6, 
1189. The very nest year, however, he was vigor- 
ously attacked by а member of the congestion, 
named Ruby Pidanque, who had heard хи of 
Avo s antecedents. The Mahamad. caring anmore 
fer its diwnity than forthe truth. endeavored tà Sup- 
press the scandal, but Ayion’s position was so bape: 
lessty undermined by the exposure, that all the really 


^ X 


ym 
^ 
„ 
* 


Solomon ben Jacob Ayllon. 
(Fren in eir grit hue by J. Heubraken.) 


learned members of the congregation would not snb- 
mit to the new haham, which cause considerable 
friction, in spiteof a pronunciamento (* haskamah ") 
issued by the Маһаша that under penalty of exeom- 
munication И was forbidden “to any one except the 
appointed haham to lay down the law or to render 
any legal decision," Ayon in a letter to Sasportas 
6 Ohel Ya'akob," No. 69) six years later (1696), still 
complained bitterly of the unbearable relations be- 
tween him and his congregation, and inasmuch as 
his olden Shabbethaian proclivities began to reassert 
themselves, and the congregation just then began to 
consider the propriety of asking for his resignation 
(II. IIngis. Le), he resolved to leave London, and was 
glad. to accept an appointment as associate rabbi of 
the Sephardic congregation of Amsterdam, 1701. 
Ayilan’s first blinders in his new home took place 
when in 1700 he pronounced ах harmless a heretical 
work by M. Cardozo (probably the work 7 Boker 
Abraham.” still extant in manuscript). which he had 
been requested. to examine hy the Mahamad. This 
latter body, however, was somewhat distrustful of 
its hakam. and sought additional opinions from other 


A few years later. he visited | learned authorities, They gaveastheiropinion that 


Ayllon : 
Azankot 


— 


Cardozo's work merited publie burning. and this 
sentence was actually carried out. About thistime. 
too, Zebi Ashkenazi came to Amsterdam as rabbi 
of the Ashkenazie comnuunity: his advent was a 
serions matter to Avion. as the former completely 
eclipsed his Sepliardie cee by his superior learn- 
hier and. dignity of character: he was also a noted 
heresy-honter in the matter of the Shabbethaian 
movement. “The clash could hardly have эсеп 
averted, and) Nehemiah EErvvun, a notorious Shab- 
Һали. precipitated it, At the request of M. ашу, 
Ashkenazi eximined. the works of Hayvun (1711) 
and rightly denounced then as heretical: in addition., 
he notified the Mabamad of the fact This august 
belv. liver. did nal exactly welcome advice vol- 
unteered bya Polish German rabbi. and replied that, 
before taking action, Ashkenazi s opinion wonld 
have ta be fortified by the assent of XAvllon and other 
members af their own body. Ashkenazi perempto- 
rilx declined this express invitation to sit in council 
with Avon, for he was well aware both of his igno- 
ranceof the Cabala and of his suspected atlinity with 
Shabbethaisima. Avion saw in this crisis an oppor- 
tunity to make political capital. He persuaded an 
influential member of the Манда, a certain Aaron 
de Pinso, to take up the matteras an attempt on the 
part of the German rabbi to interfere with the auton- 
omy of the Sephardic community. It is dificult to 
discover whether Aviom was actuated herein by 
. ст I. al tee Ia. t - Васа йздытаз. . 1 . f. 3 1 
semal reasons, he merely sought to clear Маууци fram 
the impntation cast upon him. The adventurer was 
well acquainted with Avllon's antecedents, and ii 
would have been diuiggerous to make an enemy of 
him. Be this as it may, De Pinto succeeded in hav- 
ing a resolution passed by the Mahamad, declining to 
permit any sneh interference in their affairs by the 
Germ rabbi, and requesting Ayllon to appoint a 
committee to give an official opinion upon Hayvui's 
work. The finding of this commission was publicly 
announced Ang. 7, 1713. in the Portuguese svnagorue, 
and it ran that Hayyun was innocent of the heresy 
charged against him, and that he had been unright- 
eously persecuted. The comnittee consisted of seven 
members, but its Conclusions represented. simply 
Avllon's opinion, for the other six understood noth- 
ing of the matter, The affair, however, could not. 
be considered closed. herewith, for Ashkenazi and 
Magis had alrendy, on July 23. pronounced the 
han of excommunication upon Hay yun and his heret- 
ical book, In the. protracted discussion which en- 
sued between. Ayllon and Ashkenazi. a discussion 
into Which the rabbis of Germany, Austria, and Italy 
were drawn, Avllon made but a sorry figure, al- 
though, as far as Amsterdam was concerned, it might 
be said to have ended trimnphantly for him, seeing 
that Ashkenazi was compelled to leave the city. 
Not alone did Alon permit his protégé, Hayyun, 
to assail the foremost men in Tsrach with fonlest in- 
sults, but he supplied him with personal papers 
containing attacks upon his opponent Haggis, the un- 
founded nature of which he himself had formerly 
admitted and testified to, Ayllon was alse ne doubt 
the rabbi who laid charges against Ashkenazi before 


the Amsterdam magistrates, and thus made an in- 


ternal dissension of the Jewish community a matter 


—— ' ͤ◻mãüiiͤe»....: ·' ũ—ꝛ ͤ ͤ — —  — C C''""C ccce bd ed 


‘felt in the Algerian community. 
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of public discussion. It is claimed that upon henr- 
ing of the death of Ashkenazi in 1218, Avllon con 
fessed that he had wronged the man. It is certain 
that when, à few years later, Tayyun visited Am- 
sterdam asain. he found matters changed so much 
that even Aviton refused to see him. 

Avilon deft a cabalistie work, u manuscript. of 
whieh is preserved in the library of the Jews? Col- 
lese in London (Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSN.. 
No. 125). 
zin LEM: A 'i: Caster, Hist. of Boris Marks. pp. 22 21. 

HX II: Gritz. (seh. der Judin. Xx. 5. SR 48 4ST, 

Sd ed Ii. Кери, S222. Els adiu Tain. рр. ob C4 (ritt 

freni Pfa-Nhohar. tiie: Кие». Megdlat Seter (see BEdex iz 


Wegf, Bibi, JJ. hr. iii. WSN. iv. : хапе, Cat. Bodl. 
No. ЗИ, See also ASHRENAZI, ZEBI; HAYYUN, X.: NIETO, 


DAVID. 
T G, 


AYYAS, JACOB MOSES: Son of Judah Ay- 
vas; lived at Jerusalem, whence he was sent abroad 
to collect money for the Palestine poor. In 1783 he 
visited Alwiers, where he was received with creat 
honor, Following a call to Ferrara, he settled there 
as rabbi and teacher. One of his pupils was Nepi, 
the associate author of 7 Toledot. Gedole Yisrael.” 
Avyas wrote “Derek Hayyin " (The Way of Life), 
treating of annulment of vows, of the ceremony 
known as TAsHLIK, ete, Leghorn, 1810. 
Binaosnmapbny: Benjaeob, Ozar fa-Nefarim, p. 116. 


L. G. M. B. 


Аму? Ас, ҮА їі 2 А < iiuimentuator anrd casuisxt: 
born in North Аса about J090: died at Jerusalem 


Sept. II. 1760. We pursued his Talmudie studies at 
Algiers under the supervision of Solomon Zeror, 
rabbi of that city. From 1728 to 1756 Ay vas ofici- 


cated as day yan of Aigiers, in which capacity he was 


very popular and much consulted. on тиза) ques- 
tions. Iu 1756 he went by way of Leghorn to Jeru- 
salem, where he spent the closing years of his life. 
The chief motive for his departure seems to have 
been the progressive spirit that begun to make itself 
Avyas was a strict 
Talmudist, a keen easuist, but narrow-minded and 
Without any sympathy for questions outside the do-, 
main of Halakah. He wrote: (1) ~ Lehem Yehudah” 
(The Bread of Judah), a commentary on Maimonides’ 
"Yad ha-Hazakah” (Leghorn, 1745). (2) " Bet Ye- 
hudah? (Judah's House), responsa on the four 
""Turim? (Leghorn, 1746). This latter work throws 
some light on the social and economic conditions of 
the Jewry of North Africa in Аууах days. From 
the fifth responsuin in Eben ha- Ezer, for instance, 
it appears that cases of bigamy were not rare among 
Oriental Jews of the eighteenth century. Appended 
to it are the communal regulations of Algiers as laid 
down by R. Joseph ben Sheshet (e^ 39) and R. Simon 
ben Zemah Duran GF 20). (3) " Wezot H-Yehudah” 
(And This Too Is Judah’s), commentaries on various 
subjects (Leghorn, 1776). (4) Bene Yehudah ” (Ju- 
dah's Sons), on the terminology and style of Mai- 
monides, Tosafot and Mizrahi: this work contains 
also some responsa ; appended to it isa treatise, Ot. 
Berit“ (The Sign of the Covenant), on circumcision 
(Leghorn, 1758). (9) * Matteh Yehudah " (The Tribe 
of Judah) and (6) “Shebet Yehudah ” (Leghorn, 1783, 
LSS), containing novell on Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyin, and Yoreh Desah. (7) * Afm de Ara” 
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Azankot 

(The isi of the Earth), a commentary on Jacoh | and the persistence of the practise shows that his 
Ашак "Ara de Rabbanan 7 Leghorn, Гел), . Intention was widely understood and appreciated. 
punrisjndarny: Че raturbiatt des Gri ntz, IX. „; Bloch, . The melody transferred already c ا‎ SUUM 

LI uscei tions Tanith tres. pr- SD el seq ын eat ER t 3 erred ready contained within 

Б м в se а quotation, in the phrase ЙН Ше points 

| . DER marked here А "and "* B. which had been excerpted 


AZ SHESH MEOT INNS zu N): A poc of fromm the melody of Кор, Nip, It had been intra- 
three stuuzas by R. Elias Priseu-. 1 ed in the dnecd because at that point in R ا‎ — 
northern Hturey at the conclusion ef the pivyutiin fion Was made af the Day of Atonement, sit «aun 
in the Additional Service en the Feast of Weeks. А alone Kol Nidre" is sung. For this emplovinent 
paraphrase is given below of the two me Jolies asso- ` of a snatch of tune ИТТ with a 1 СИ 
ciated with the poem: beth are єп; Шу quot: it ions ice us u representative theme of some idea Mert 
from the music of the Days ef Penitenee, and afford by that service or enshrined in the diiit at the ТЕ 
ghe more usually followed intonation especially) un cn sion. see the weneral article Miste SYN (GOGAT 
excellent illustration of the hermerentical feeling by A. a | | Е J. C. 


AZ SHESH ME'OT 


Andante maestosa. 


ä NO < me e ри 23 ا ا‎ UR MIN P : { 
„„ cu СУН e edt и ве Ww 
«* n oo 
1. Six lom- dred anl thir - teen ve - vealed the Lord To Is - ra- e, His wise... com - 
2 Be - lou - ed oms, gire them your con «stant hid; Ye cho - sen, seek their mean - ing 
J. On high was glee, the low > ly sang for joy, Меп ше re- ceived the Lie. of 
9e— $—— жо Pasce. oe а 
Qt £7. 
uL AND. e up — — 
mands: Who heak His laws dre cha- stened at Ilis hands, Who keep (hem 
dep; With ws- dom stud - y, with af - fee = ton keep. God. of our 
Life. Аз she is decked wilh grace, the пег - wed wife, Whom to | her 
ш» г Л >= о ө Ф ө lee = oe W 
ет аа |ы маан | — Е Э ME e uy. c ү 
- in oe ا‎ es ы ER - ww WE. aoo 
eil shall — HI.. their full re - ward. How pure His words re - fin = ed 
strength, in 41. i... re gard our meed, he - ceive our sup - pli - ca - fen 
home wilh gud = ness all con - voy, So in that won. drous scene His 


а 


gold! 


sev - en - fold, As - sayed as... sil - ver test еі... as fine 
in Thy grace, And grant the... prayer of Шет that.. sek Thy Jace! 
Bride was named, When dle this.. day Ше Ten great. Words pro- claimed. 


Which so mmeh of the traditional melody of the. | AZAL (R. V. AZEL): A place near Jerusalem, 
bazim has been guided in its shaping. The noble | but the exact position can not be determined (Zech, 
ЧОИ here transeribed as sung in the “musaf” | xiv. 5). II is supposed hy some to be the same as 
ol the Feast of Weeks is quoted bodily fram the | Веселе (Micah i. 11). Clermont-Ganneau identifies 
sume service of the Days of Memorial and of Atone- | it with the Wadi Yasul. 
ment, Where it is associated with that second part of J. JH. G. B. L. 
the руу * U-netanneh Tokef.” legendarily associ- | 
Med with R. Амхох ок Mavkxck, in whieh the 
Гайса! theory (R. II. 165) of the writing and 
sealing of man’s fate at the commencement and end 
of the Daysof Penitence is rhapsedically developed. 
Reflecting that the destiny of man is in the end de- 
pendent upon his own obedience or disobedience to 
the Law, some old-time bazan considered that he 
might me lodiously emphasize this Jewish doctrine 

| 


AZANKOT (пр), SAADIA. B. LEVI: 
Orientalist of Morocco; lived i in Holland in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. He was teacher 
of Jewish literature to Hottinger. There exists a 
versified paraphrase of Esther by him, which was 
printed under the title * Tggeret ha- Purim,” Amster- 
dam, 1647. The Bodleian Library has two . . 
-seripts hearing his name: one containing a tran- 
of personal responsibility when singing of the giv- | scription of Maimonides’ " Dalalat al-Ilafrin“ in 
ing of that Law. With this object he chanted “Az | Arabie characters, which Azankot made for Galius; 
Shesh Meot 7 to the melody of 7 U-uetannch Tokef“: i the other manuse ript containing the Hebrew transla- 


Azareel 
Azariah 


tien of the * Lamiat al- Aan“ of Husain b. АП. ap- 
pended тоа printed сору of the same. 


Bninbesgarnyc: Ҹепавег. Cat. Bodl. II. . MISS. Nos. 1210 
and HER: Steinschneider. Cat. Pentil. end. 2221. 


G. II. Hin. 


AZAREEL II. V. AZAREL, “God is help“): 
1. One of those who came to David at Ziklag (1 
Chron. Xii. 7). | 

2. S uf Jerehiun, chief of the tribe of Dan when 
David dade the enumeration of the people (I Chron. 
хуй. ?? 3. A Levits son of Heman, tee whom 
fell the eleventh Jot in the apportionment made by 
David for the clear service of the Temple dl Chiron. 
NVS, 4. One of the sons oof Dani, whe hl 
taken a foreign wife (Ezra x. 41). 5. X priest (Neh. 
Ai. 13. xil. 56) who played a musical instrument at 
the dedication of the wall. Here the name is spelled 
AI.“ 

1. ан. G. B. L. 

AZARIA BEN JOSEPH IBN ABBA MARI 
(al called Bonafoux or. Bonfos Bonfil Astruc): 
One ef the kixi Jewish writers coming from Per- 
piznan, Franee. He flourished in the first half of 
the fifteenth century, 


was the cause of his leaving his native city. Neu. 
baner (7 Ecrivains Juifs.” p. 159: see also * Revue 


Etudes Juives,” 
1414. Wien the friar Vincent Ferrer roused the angry 
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Therefore I. Azaria. ealled Bonafonx in tlie Vivir tongue, have 
Iranstaled this alphabetical tabbe whieh I found in nse ашон 
Christians, жеп in Greek Dept 2 Арт Валлон [7 Book 
ef the Eqnivalents of Briss J. composed by the philosopher and 
phtsieian IIA is fr his mede.” 


Enmrieocgariy : In addin to the Werks mentioned above. ser 
Seinsebpneider, Ша Ueba rs. pp. 460, 690, 100. 

2%. ^. K. 
AZARIA B. MOSES DE ROSSI. See Ross. 
AZARIAH.—Biblical Data: The mime given 

10 PWenty six (Шеген! ]» ens in the old Testa 

ment. The most important are: 

1. A noble in the court of Solomons According 
te ] Kings iv. 2. he was the son ef Zadek the priest 
I Cbron. v. 35 [AL V. vi. 8] makes him the son of 
Ahimanz and тапор of Zadok, The same sene 
21% itil list (next Verse) States that pie nm turn had a 
Zune bearing the same name who “executed the 
priests office in the house that Solomon built in Jeri- 
salem.” Since Zadok figured asa prominent priestly 
neble in the Court of Solomon, it seems more likely 
that not his grandson, but his son (as is stated by the 


older narrative of I Kingsi. ocenpicd a similar pusi- 


A rising against the Jews ; 


v. 41) places this riot in the year ` 


боп. probably succeeding his father in the hizh. 
priestly office, In that ease the reference in I Chron. 
would apply to Azariah, the son of Zadok, rather than 
to Алапар grandson. Similarity of name may have 
been the cause of the displacement at the hand of 


: seme later copyist. 


passions of the mob against the Jews for refusing — 


Бани (ec Grätz. Gesch. der Juden,” viii; 123): 
bat Gross (Gallia Judaica.“ p. 403) is rather in- 


clined to place the date in 1420, when the Jews of | 


Perpignan were exposed ta all manner of vexatious 
preceedingzs by the Tnquisitien (7 Revue Etudes 
Juives;^ xvi. 14). 

Be this as it may, Azaria had, in 1423. settled 
with his sen in Italy. where he translated from Latin 
into Hebrew the following works: (1) " De Consola- 
tiene Philoesphliie" of Boethius. (lived 470-524). 
B.- this was the only early. Latin writer whose 
Werks were translated. into Hebrew, 
Of the translator informs us that it was commenced 
Tebet 28. 5182 (... 1423) at Torre Maestrata de Mon- 
telfelatra eprobabiy Macerata di Monte Feltro). in 


2. The srandson of the Azariah of Solomon's 
гейип and father of Amariah. who was high priest 
daring. the reign of Jehoshaphat (I. Chron. v. 26 
fA. V. vi. 10]: Ezra vii. 3). 

3. The second Book of Chronicles (xxvi. 16-20), 
in assigning a canse for the leprosy of King Uzziah, 
states thatthe king immpiously attempted to burn 
in On the altar, amd that Azariah “the priest” 
that іх, the high priest), with cighty attendant 
priests, opposed him, warning him that he as à lav- 
man had no right to bhurn incense to Ynwn. As 
a punishment for his impiety awl his anger against 


The preface | the priests; Uzziah wasat once smitten with leprosy. 
t 


, Jesephus adds that an cartliquake further evinced 


the provinceof Urbino Pesaro, and finished the same ; 


yearat Castel San Pietro, in the province of Bologna. 
(2) A translation of the 28th book of the medical 
wark entitled 7 Liber Practica,” by Zahrawi (eleventh 


the divine disapproval (7 Ant," ix. 10, z 4). This 
tradition of Josephus clearly arose from an associa- 
tien of the carthquake in the reign of Uzziah, re- 
ferred to in Amos i. 1 and Zech. xiv. 5. with the 


Stary of the chronicler. ~The older narrative of 


century), after the Latin of Simon of Genoa, was. 


finished November, 1429, at Senise in the province 
ef Dasilieate. 
his translation not. from the Arabic original. but 
froma translation made by Abraham of Tortosa. son 
of Shen Tob. son of Isane. who translated, in 1254. 
the whole work of Zuhmwi at Marseilles (7 Rabbins 
Francais," p. 5%). (3) A translation fram the Latin 
of the second book of the " Simplicia " hy the physi- 
cian Dioscorides. The following is Azaria's hrief 
mtrodiction to this translation (Nenbauer, ~ Revue 
des Etudes Juives.” v. 46): 

"d eften happens that physicians find themselves in places 
When: They ean not. procure required drugs ехеер wilh great 
diMenltv. and henee are placed in great embarrassment. This 
Ix ригикиипу Uie ease МЧ these of our enreligionists Who are 
Мач teobwell in villages or in the npmntains to gain their 
living. There are places Where эпе ean not. tind a variety 
Uf drugs wherewith to make the Necessary medicaments. 


Neubauer maintains that Azaria made > 


Kings simply states that “the Lord smote the king. 
so that he was a leper” (II Kings xv. 5). The gene- 
өшеп list in I Chron. v. [A. V. vi. ]. purporting to 
sive the complete line of high priests in Jndah. 


assis to the reign of Uzziah none bearing the same 


— . 


ef Azariah. The point of view of the entire story in 
II Chronicles is not that of the days of the kingdom, 
when it was the duty of the king to present offerings 
and burn incense (I Kings ix. 25), hut of the late 
posteexilie period when the chronicler wrote. It has 
а Close kinship with other traditions peculiar to him 
er to his age, and frequently introduced into his ec- 
elesiastical history. lis aim was clearly to explain 
the horrible affliction of one who fignres in the ear- 
ier narratives asa jnst and benizn ruler: and also 
to point a priestly moral, И 
J. JR. C. F. К. 

In Rabbinical Literature: The Hageadah 
identifies Azariah, chief priest under Uzziah. with 
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the high priest Azariah of whom it is stated. as a 
special distinction, IIe it is that exeented the priest's 
lice in the house that p buih in Jerusalem 7 
|| Chron. v. 36| A. V. 100 . 1o псе that һе 
guarded the -anetity of die Temple from the sinful 
{ила at the risk of his life Sifre Жина cited 


Num. 7 ae Pe 


hino 


| in Yalk.. 
4. it. I.. (. 


4. According to И E XXXIi. 10, 12, m certain 
ne wali ot the house of Zadok was chief priest and 


ruler of the house of God” during r the геи uf 
1 During his high prie жү, Chana bers 


wer built in the Temple 10 receive the oblations of 


p рес Че, 
The Levite Azariah (probably distinct from the 


preceding W hose son Joel is described by the chron- 
j. „ re Chron, xxix. 12) as active in carrying өш 
амина of Hezekiah to cleanse the Te mple : 

б. А-аа with the sume traditional chansingz 
ef the Temple in the days of Hezekiah was a third 
Arati deseribied as a perite of the sons of Merari 
HE Chron. XN NEN 19). 

7. Son of the bish priest IHilkinh. who Was cen 
utd with the reformation of Josiah «E. Chron. v. 
mR V. vi. 13. 14]: du rt. Буа vii. !). dt 
was his son Хегай who was put to death by Nebu- 
«Бобилда. Perhaps it was this Azariah who cave 
bus nane to the priestly clan that figured m the ref- 
esten of Ezraand Nehemiah Neh. X. 3 К.Ү. 2). 

кан. C. F. K. 

S. мп of Nathan. chief of the officers af Solomon 
kings iv. 5). 
O0. xp of Палан. one of the men who disre- 

ob ile words of Jeremiah. and persisted in going 
шур taking the prophet along with them (Jer. 
V a], | 

10. The Hebrew name for Abed-nego. 
panjon ef Daniel (Dan. i. 6% seq. 

4 is: G. D. L. 

In Rabbinical Literature: Azariah and his 
: inte Папата and Mishael were of royal lineage, 
Jae theircolleague in the roval service, Daniel. being 
еее Ө Hezekiah, to whom the prophet аһ 
had announced concerning them (Isa. XXXIX. 2),7 and 
ef thy sons there shall be cunuchs in the palace of 
ibe bing of Babylon 7 (Sanh. 935; Pirke R. Eliezer 
Hi: Jere, in his Commentary on FPsaiah: Origines 
өн Matt SY. 5: a dissenting view in the Talmud, 
^c, contends that only Daniel was a Judean: 
uis friends be Nenzing to other tribes), Phe cause of 
their having been eumuchs was the fact that the 
enemies of the Jews bhad aecused them before King 
Nebuehadnezzar of leading иц lives, especially 
vitlitlhe wives of the nable jubvionians, and in order 
to show the falsity of this accusation the y mutilated 
Themselves, and. when arraigned before Nebuchad- 
uczzur, the ‘VY Were not only able to refer to the Deca- 
logne (Ex. XX. IJ). white hi enforces Chastity upon the 
Jew. but. were also able to prove how unfounded 
Was the accusation. (Midr. 3 E published by 
Guster, in “Semitic Studies.” p. 176). | 

Azariah and his friends we " d to control them- 
selves evento the suppression of every human incli- 
nation, and e were eminently tit for the service of 
the court (Dan. „ 4) because the w did. not permit 
themse Ives to 1 overcome by sleep or other needs 


the com- 


Sanh, 


— — AÆ—⁵iG —— — а = 


ance). 


Azareel 
Azariah 


(—— — = 


(Sanh. Ic. U. Devoted to their mundane ruler, the ү 
Were ennt lly faithful to their heave aly Father, obe "e 
ing Hiseonmmands strie thy and Kee ping the Sabbath - 


holy (Elixahn R. ххх: Sanh. le. 

His Their faithfulness to the Jewish re- 
Strength ліси was demonstrated by their refu- 
and sal to shaw homage to the idol ereeted 
Faith. bv Nebnehadnezzar (Dan. iii.). al- 


їһ‹а Нн it was in reality no ddolatyy that 
was required of than, but rather aun де of ШҮ Jeto 
the king'sstatuc. They gave their lives forthe slori- 
fieation of the Eternal, saving. If soulless animals 
Uke frogs hastened dito thr ЖОКТУ pYcns of the 
Egyptians ES. vii. 98) how much more reason is there 
foran te do similarly “Pes. compare Tosafot, 
under the word mao. Azariah and bis friends Han- 
ашан and Mishael were the men chosen as Jewish 
delegates to Show homage to the statne, Nebuehad- 
nezzar having conmianded cach nation to send three 
envoys on this ocelot. to Daniel for 
advice: be xet they to the propher Ezekiel. who ad- 
visel them meet to dish Theis ives. but ratlier to try to 
evade the commend by all. Although the prophet 
based his advice on the authority ef Iuli (compare 
I. xx vi. 2t, they determined: openly to sult the 
kines statue so that alb the nations should sav. 
“AN poe «үе s did homage to the iumge, Israel alone 
refused!” As Ezekiel could not make them desist. 
from their plan, be bade then wait at least until he 
had questioned God: but the Almishty said to him: 
* Let them not depend upon Me herein, for it is pre- 
cisely ihiromeh the sinfulness of such aristocrats as 
they among My people. that My house is destroyed, 
My palace in ashes. and Mx children exiled among 
the heathens.“ "This. response; however, ouly con- 
firmed their determination, and they cach procecded 
to a different point aud there proclaimed loudly, 
" We will not serve thy gods, O king, nor worship 
the volden image which thea hast set up, even 
though God sustain us not i. 18: verse 17. 


-. 
„. 2°. 


They елше 


i an. jii 
however, explicitly. ex presses faith in God's assist- 
When they had. thas proven their pious de- 
tenmination, it Was revealed to the prophet Ezekiel 
that God would nevertheless intervene in their be- 
half, the former reply having been simply to test 
their fortitude (Cant. R. 10 vii. 8). 
When brought before him, Nebuchadnezzar re- 
young men that the Jews had freely 
Ww orshipe 4l idols be fore the destruction 


minded the 


Opposes of Jerusalem, thus affording then a 
Idol- precedent: healso referred them to the 
Worship. words of Jeremiah (XXVii. 8). threat- 


ening destriction to all who should 
net obey Nebuchadnezzar: and appe айни finally to 
the prophe ey o£ Moses himself Deut. iv. 25), predict 
ing that the Jews would serve ids when scattered 
among the nations, But the three men remained 
steadfast. and intimated to the monarch that һе 
might command their full obedience in such matters 
as taxes and парохіх, but that in religions matters 
they could not obey. This detiancé so, enraged the 
kin: that he ordered them thrown into the fiery fur- 
nace (Lev. Ro ХАМ, 6; compare albo Tan.. Noah, 
10: ed. Buber. yy.. and the parallel. passages cited 
by Buber in note 120) Cast into the furnace, the 
mien mised their eves to heaven and prayed, 7 Lord of 


Azariah 
Azazel 


the universe, Thou knowest we did this thing not in 
reliance преп enr OWN wood deeds. but in reliance 
upon Thee. whe wilt not permit the heathen to Six. 
Whereis their Goad?" (Тапа, J..: the words here 
ascribed te the plons vietims area pamphrase of Ps. 
exv. I. 2. which palin, according to Pes. 117. was 
composed by these three men: compare also EX. R. 
iv. l. xvBi )). The furnace inte whieh they. were 
thrown was so Well heated with naphtha. tow. tar. 
and dey branches. that the flames rose forty-nine 
eubits Гг the fornace, destroving all Chaldeans 
who were standing by (Septuagint and Theodotion 
on Dan. dii 42: ecinpare also Sanh. 825: Cant. R. vii. 9.) 
The angel of the hatisteam. Yurkami. craved 
divine permi--ien to ecol the furnace, but the task 
was entrusted to the archangel Gabriel. who so 
агане тет that the interior of the fimace Wis 
cooled, butats exterior was so furtensiy glowing 
that all heathens whe gathered to the spectacle per- 
ished (Pes. EIS, Y: diiTerent in Tan. le. which states 
that Ged Himself delivered the victims: compare 
albo Ex. R. xvin. J). In the midst of the flames, 
Ахат meanwhile intoned à penitential prayer and 
confession of Sins. in which his friends 


Inthe jined. neknowledging God's suprenie 
Fiery justice; and when presently а strong 
Furnace. wind, laden with meisture, blew 


through the furnace, they broke into 
а song of thanksgiving (Septuagint and Theodotion, 
(^. dd. 26-90), The extinction of the fames was 
but one of six miracles happening upon that dav, 
which happened to be both the Sabbath and the Day 
of Ntenement, The fiery. furnace, which had. been 
sunk deep in the утопи rose upon its foundations and 
its walls-fell apart: four idjoining mations, hostile to 
the Jews; were burned liv it; Nebuchadnezzar him- 
self suffered. fran iis fry, his statue being over- 
thrown: and it was this identical wind-storm which 
reanimated the dead of Ezcekicl's vision (Ez. xxxvii. 
9) at God s command (Sanh. 7. .: Cant. Rode) When 
the furnace fell, the men refused. obedience to the 
angels suggestion that they should leave the ruins, 
saving that they wenld not leave until Nebuchad- 
nezzar would order them: to do so, as otherwise it 
would look as if they had. run. away (Tan. ..). 
When Nebuchadnezzar at length approached to bid 
them come forth, he recognized in the fourth per- 
smage present the angel Gabriel, whom he had seen 
previously, destroying the army of Sennacherib be- 
fore Jerusalem (Valk. . Dan. 1062). | 
The deliverance of these three men from the fur- 
пасе Made a deep impression upon the surround- 
ing nations, 


form such great miricles: how, then. could vou 
through yonr sinfulness bring about the destruction 
of His house and the banishment of His children? “ 
They then so forcibly expressed their contempt for 
so rebellious a people, that the princes exclaimed, * O 
Lord. righteousness belongeth to Thee, but unto us 
confusion af fice as at this day 7 (Dan. ix. 5) (Pesikta. 
ed. Buber, Xi. 2: Sanh. 93). 
According to one account, Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah died on the spot; but, according to other 
accounts, they left Babylonia and settled in 


tine, where they married and had descendants, their 
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sojourn in the fwnace diving remedied all their 
physical deformities (Sanh. Leo: Yer. Shab. vi. end, 
Nd) Here they became the friends of the high priest 
Joshua, and in view of their past they were consid- 
ered “men that are a sign" (Zech. HL 8). Another 
result of the deliverance of these men was that the 


heathens hroke up their idols and fashioned bells and 


spaneles out of them, which they hung around the 
necks of their dogs and asses. The picty of Havin. 
iah, Mishael and Azariah has remained imperishable 
in the memory of the people, so that, for instanee, 
When the supports of the order of the universe are 
spoken of, these men are referred to as its pillars 


(Cant. R. vii. 9). 

BIRLIQOGRAPHY : Brun. Jahrbücher, viii. 22-20, 
J. SK. I.. G. 
11. Son of Maaseiah, who rebuilt part of the wall 


of Jerusalem in the days ef Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 23), 

12. A leer who came with Zerubbabel (Neh, 
vii. 7). Ju the parallel account of Ezra ii. 2 he is 
called 7 Seraiah.” 

13. One of those who explained the Law (Neh. 
viii. 1). 

14. One of 1 that sealed? the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x. 3|R. V. 2]). 

15. A me е, of the tribe of Judah hu took 
part in the dedication of the wall (Neh. хіў 33). 

16. Son of Ethan, me ntioned in the ge nealogy of 
Judah (c Chron. ii. 8). 

17. A Jerahmectite (I Chron. ii. 38. 30).. 

18. The same as Uzzran, which see. 

E A Kohathite Levite (I Chron, vi. 21 

365). 

20. А priest residing in Jerusalem (I Chron, 
ix. 11). 

21. Son of Oded, who, meeting the victorious 
army of Asa ut Mareshah, on its return from the 
campaign against Zerah the Ethiopian, urged the 
necessity of a religious reform (II Chron. xv. 1-8). 

22 and 23. Two sons of Je ‘hoshaphat di Chron. 
xxi. 

24. Son of Jerobamn, 
Chron, xxiii. 1). 

25. Son of Obed, also captain of a hundred (II 
Chron. xxiii. 1). 

28. Son of Johanan, an Ephraimite who refused 
to accept. the booty taken by Israel. from Judah (H 
Chron. xxviii. 12). 


[R. V. 


бо of a hundred (II 


In II Chron. xxii. © “Azariah” is an error for 
> Ahazinh.” 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

AZARIAH : A Palestinian scholar of the fourth 


amorc generation (fourth century), often quoted 
in conjunction with R. Ahn (Lev. R. vi. 5; Cant. 
R. to v. 16), Judan (Gen. R. xlvii.; Cant. R. 


10 i. J). and R. Judah b. Simon (Gen. R. xv.: 
Саш. R. to i. 2). Although his name appears. in 


connection with some Halakot (Yer. Shab. vii. 94; 
Yer. Pes. i. 285), it is doubtful whether he ever be- 
came interested in legal topics: and the halakic ques- 
tiens with which his name is associated probably 
belong to R. Ezra (compare Frankel, “Mebo.” p. 
1205) Nor can the names of his teachers be defi- 
nitely ascertained. Azariah transmits Haggadot in 
the name of leading amoraim of earlier generations, 
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syech us i 
Cant. R. s 
Tan.. Bereshit. ed. Buber, 15 amd Johanan (Gen. R. 
eviii. mi and he also quotes his own contemporaries. 
мохом, the assumption that he wasa disciple 
af P Mana UI. teompare Bacher, K. Pal. Amor.” 


ick dais untenable, because both R. Cohen and: 
|! Ганно ethe former a predecesser, the katter i 


report in the name 


д coniennipetriv. of К. Мапа 
of Ro Avarith, which shows that he was a prede 
cesser et beth awl of R. Mana (Ruth R. to i. 19: 
Eaka I. 1% i. 2) For the same reason the identiti- 
cation of R. Evra with R Azariah Bacher. J.. 450) 
is пеене. The two names represent two dis- 
tine puns. who flourished in ditTerent conerations, 
aud db халих, eceupbsl themselves with different 
bros hes of rabbinie lore ceompare EZRA). 

р ллі was û Versatile hageulist, to whom 
even siusle betters suessested ideas. Thus in the 
oiinasbtenn “eshi” Gregg -the tamarisk; whieh, 
wuti to Gen, ANE 33. Abraham planted at Beer- 
soba. Azariah discovers three important duties 
Connected with hospitality: the fnrnishins of the 
with menal n with drink 9, and 
With uti escort ami «Міг. Tech. CN. 1: see nete in 
ed Baben. Xecordini to him, the distinction con- 
перене tribal princes of Ephraim and. Manasseh 
1 De comseerution of the Pabernacle—the former 

his ойх on the Sabbath day and the latter 
they following him—wasewing tothe merits 
in aucestor Joseph. Fhe Lord said to Josephi: 
"рар hast kept in vialate the seventh command. 
„ ated tip eighth commandment, in that thou hast 
mao lines With Petiphars wife and hast not 
T Potipliar's goods, nor dishonored kis house; 

dt Tine will come when I shall reward thee; 
whip the prinees of the tribes shall come to conse: 
ERE alti, the princes descended. from ihy two 
sess s Hb approach one after the other with their of- 
2s. il none will intervene between them, even 
1> hil interioocnes between the two command 
menis thon hast kept.” Tüerefore we tind it written 
(Nias vii. 48) On the seventh day . .. the prince 
o the children of Ephraim offered.“ and (. 54), on 
Ue elih day. . .. the prince of the children of 
Manasseh (Num. R. xiv. 7; Tan., Naso, 28). The 
Била simile (Canto ii. 3). "Ах the apple-tree is 
wees the trees of the wood, so is my beloved 
Hues the sons,” he this explains (Cant. R. to Ze): 


си м 


— — 


n 
Sina ths 


ИТ 
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"DAS ihieapple tree ripens its fruit only in the month, 


el 


"iwi, х тае] emitted sweet savor (manifest 
прене forthe reception of the Law) in the month 


eb Sawai (Es. xis. DS.): and as the apple tree | 


өсенре< fifty days between budding and ripening 
Ws fruit. so did. israel take fifty days between the 
еме sd the reception of the Torah.” (Tun.. ed 
Baber, Index; Міг. Teh.. ed. Buber, Index: Pesik.. 
ed. Buber. Pp. 1070 M JN. 357. 420, Эб. oder, 614. 
Jua. ВОЗА, 36h, 125%, 1317. 12394, 1064. 1795. 1035; 
Pik. R.. el. Friedmann, Index; see also Bacher, 
"As. Pal. Amor.“ iii. 458-465.) 


J. Sn. . M. 


AZ ARIAH, MENAHEM HA-KOHEN: 


Author and translator; bom at Fürth. Germany: 
Mourished at Amsterdam in 1727. He edited Eliezer 
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Hanina Johmea b. Pappa (Gen. R. XIV.: . ha Kalan's (his father-in-law's) “Shulhan "Aruk," 
to ii. 11). Simeon h. Lakish (Yer. dered. J: ` 


an extract from the first. volume of the Shullian 
"Атик, Fürth. 1696-97. Appended to this work is 
Azariah’s short commentary on the thirteen herme- 
nentie miles. He later removed to Amsterdam, 
where he published in 1727 hix * Meziat Azariah” 
(Azariah’s Find), а Лао Сега translation of 
Moses Sulzbach’s* Sam LHayyim “ (Tincture of Life) 
an ethical work in rimed prose, which he provided 
With an exhaustive introduction and epiloene, A 
second edition of this translation was published at 
Zolkiew., Galicia, 1795. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjaeoh, Ogar ha-Ncfarin, pp. 03, OSs, 


1.. G. М, В, 
AZARIAS: General in the army of Judas Mac 
cabens, who, together with Joseph. son of Zacharias, 


was left in command of the Judean army (165 B.C.) 
when Judasand Jonathan were absent in Giend and 
Simon in Galilee. Orders had been given to Azarias 
to remain passive and not to engage in battle before 
the return of the leaders, Azarias; however, became 
restless проп hearing of the deeds of valor which? 
others had performed; and went aut to battle with 
the enemy at Janmia. He was nevertheless beaten 
hack by the Syrian general Gorgias, with a loss of 
two thousand men, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY | 7 Metecabies, v. 18, 19, 002622 Josephus, int. 
Xii. S. £6; менег, Geschichte, i. 104. 
K. | G. 
AZAZ: A Revhbenite. father of Bela and son of 


Shema (E Chron, v. 8). G. B. L. 


AZAZEL (Scapegoat, Lev. xvi.. A. V.): The 

name of a supernatural. being mentioned in con- 
nection with the ritual of the Day of Atonement (Lev, 
xvi) After Satan. for wlpnn he was in some degree 
a preparation, Azazel enjoys the distinction of being 
the most mysterious extraliman Character in sacred 
literature, Unlike other Hebrew proper names, the 
name itself is obscure. 
—— Biblical Data: In Lev. xvi. the single allusion 
to Azazel is as follows: On the tenth day of ‘Tishri- 
(sce ATONEMENT DAY) the high priest, after first per- 
forming the prescribed sacrifices for himself and his 
family, presented the victims for the sins of the peo- 
ple. These were a ram fora burnt offering, and two 
young goats fora sin otfering,— Having brought the 
gonts hefore uw at the door of the tabernacle, he 
east lots forethem, the one Jot “for Yn wir" and the 
other “for Azazel.” The goat that fell to улаи 
Was slain as a sin offering for the people. But. the 
voat of Azazel (now usually known as the “seape- 
roal “was made the subject of a more striking cer- 
emony. The high priest laid his hands upon its head 
and confessed over it the sias of the people. Then 
the vietim was handed over toa man standing ready 
far the purpose, and, laden as it was with these im- 
мич sins, it was “led forth to an isolated region,” 
and then let zo in the wilderness. 

ьан. | J. F. Mec, 
— In Biblical, Apocryphal, and Rabbinical 
Literature: The Rabbis, interpreting “Azazel ” as 
Mur (rugged) and "e (strong), r.fer it to the 
rugged and rouh mountain. cliff. from which the 
voat was cast dowr (Yoma 675; Sifra. Аһаге, 1 2 
Таги. Yer. Lev. xiv. 10. and. most medieval com- 


. Azazel 
Azban 


mentaters);— Most modern scholars. after having for 
some time indorsed the old view have accepted the 
opinion mysteriously hinted at by Ibn. Ezra and ex- 
prey stated by Naburmides to Lev. Xvi. N, that 
Azazel belongs to the class of хотин. 7 geat-like 
demons, jinn haunting the desert, to whieh the Isracl 
Hes Were Wont to offer sacrifice (Lev. xvii 7 [X. V. 
“devils 7]: compare the recs and the hinds,” Cant. 
ji. 7. iii. Sa by whieh Sukunith administers an oath 
to the danghters of Jerusalem as if thinking of a 

Homan faun. 
Far from involving the recognition of Azazel as a 
deity. the sending of the goat was, as stated by 
Nalimanides, 2 symbolice cs pressiem of 


Azazel othe idea that the people's sins and 
Personifi- their evil consequences were to be sent 
.cation of back to the spirit of desolation and 
Impurity. ruin, the source of all impurity. The 


very fact that the two goats were pre- 
sented before Yawa before the one was sucriticed 
and the other sent into the wilderness; Was proof 
that Azazel was net tanked with Yaw, but re- 
earded simply as the. personitication of wickedness 
in contrast with the righteous government of YHWH. 
The rite; resembling, on the one hand, the sending 
off of the epha with the woman embodying wicked- 
ness in its midst to the land of Shinar in the vision 
of Zachariah cv. II). and. on the other. the letting 
loose of the living bird into the open field in the case 
of the leper healed. from the plague (Lev. xiv. 7). 
was, indeed, viewed by the people of Jerusalem as a 
means of ridding themseives of the sins of the year. 
So would the crowd, called Babylonians or Alexan- 
drians, pull the goat's hair to make it hasten forth, 
enrrying the burden of sins away with it (Yon vi. 
4, 660; |“ Epistle of Barnabas,” vil), and the arrival 
of the shattered. animal at the bottom of the valley 
of the rock of Bet Hadido, twelve miles away from 
the city. Wis sienalized by the waving of shawls to 
the people of Jerusalem, who celebrated the event 
with boisterous hilarity and amid dancing on the 
hills (Yoma vi. 6. 8: "ivan. iv. 8). Evidently the 
figure of Azazel was in object of general fear and 
awe rather than, as has been conjectured, a foreign 
product er the invention of a late liawgiver, Nay, 
more: asa demon of the desert. it seems to have been 
Closely interwoven with the mountainous region of 
Jerusalem and of ancient pre-ISeraclitish origin. 
This is confirmed by the Book of Enoch, which 
brings Azazel into connection with the Biblical 
story of the fall of the angels, located, 


Leader  ^obvieusly in accordance with ancient 
of the folk-lore, on Mount Hermon as a sort 
Rebellious of an old Semitic Blocksberg, a vath- 
Angels.  cring-place of demons from of old 


(Enoch xiii: compare Brandt, 7 Mam- 
diische Theologie," 1889. p. 38). Azazel IS repre- 
sented in the Book of Enoch as the leader of the re- 
bellious giants in the time preceding the Hood: he 
tunglit men the art of warfare, of making swords, 
knives, shields, and coats of mail. and women the 
art of deception by ornumenting the body, dyeing 
the hair, and painting the face and the eyebrows, 
and also revealed to the people the secrets of witch- 
eraft and corrupted their manners, leading them into 
wickedness and impurity: until at last he was, at 
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the Lord's command, bound hand and. foot. by the 
archangel Raphael and chained to the rough and 
jagged rocks of [Ha] Duduacl (= Beth Майпо), 
where he is to abide in utter darkness until the erent 
Day of Jndsment, when he will be cast into the tire 
to be consumed forever (Enoch viii. J. iv. 6, X. 4-06, 
liv. 3. Ixxxviil. 1; see Geiger, 7Jüd. Zeit.“ 1861. 
pp. 196-204). The story of Azazel as the seduccr 
of men and women was familiar also to the rabbis. 
as may be learned. from Tanna d. b. R. Yishnxrel: 
~The Azazel goat was to atone for the wicked deeds 
of Uzza and ANY. the leaders of the rebellious 
hostsin the time of Enoch” (Yoma 62; and still bet 

ter from Midrash ЛЪК, end, Yalk., Gen, 44, where 
Azazel is represented as the sedneer of women, teach- 
ing them the art of beantifving the body by dye 
and paint. (compare 7 Chronicles of Jeralimecl." 
trans by Guster. xxv. 13j. According to Pirke R. 
2i. xlvi. (comp. Tos; Meg. 31%, the goat is offered to 
Azazel us а bribe that he who is identical with 
Samael or Satan should not by his accusations pre- 
vent the atonement of the sins on that day. 

The fact that Azazeloceupied a place in Mandieui, 
Sabean. and Arabian mythology (see Brandt. 7 Mar- 
(lit ische Theologie.” pp. 197, 198; Norherg’s 7 Ono- 
masticon," p. 21; Reland’s * De Heligione. Mohliam- 
medanarum," p. 59; Ramus, sz, " Azazel [demon 
identical with Satin]; Delitzsch. Zeitsch. f. Kirehl. 
Wisseinsch. n. Leben,” 1880. p. 182), renders it proli- 
able that Azazel was a degraded Babylonian deity. 
Origen (7 Contra. Celsum." vi. 43) identifies Azazel 
with Satan: Pirke R. EI. (C. .) with Samael; und the 
Zohar Ahare Mot, following Nalimanides, with the 
spirit of Esau or heathenismy still, While one of 
the chief demons in the Cilla. he never attained 
in the doctrinal system of Judaism a position, sim- 
ilar to that of Satan. See articles ATONEMENT and 
ATONEMENT, DAY OF. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kalish, Conon. on Leviticus, il. KE f sede 

SS 4 uz Cheyne, Dictionary of the Bible: Hastings, 


Diet. Bibl. kien, II. W. B.; Hauck, IN. F.; Winer, H. J.: 
Hamburger, I. B. 7. i. s.v. K 
A. 


In Talmudical Literature: The Rabbis took 
the term “Azazel” to be the name of a mountain or 
precipice in the wilderness from which the goat was 
thrown down, using for it as an alternative the 
word “ЖоК ° (Dy) (Yoma vi. 4). An etymology is 
found to suit this interpretation, “Azazel (rN? 
is regarded. as a compound of “az” 
The Name. (ty). strong or rough, and. “el” (dye), 
mighty, therefore a strong mountain. 
This derivation is presented by a Baraita, cited Yoma 
655, that Azazel was the strongest of mountains. 
Another etymology (.) connects the werd with 
the mythological “Uza”? aud 7 Ахас? the fallen 
angels, to whom a reference is believed to be found 
in (ien. vi. 2. J. In accordance with thisetymology, 
the sacrifice of the goat atones for the sin of fornica- 
lion of which those angels were guilty (Gen. L..). 
Two goats were procured, similar in respect. of 
appearance, height, cost, and time of selection. Hav- 
ing one of these on his right and the 
other on his left (Rashi on Yoma 39a), 
the high priest, who was assisted in 
this rite by two suhordinates, put both his hands 
into а Wooden case, and took out two labels, one 
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Inscribed "for the Lord ^ and the other" for Azazel.” 
The high priest then laid bis hands with the labels 
upon the two goats and said. "А Sin-offering to the 
Lord кшен and the two 
nien accompanying him replied, 7" Blessed bc the 
name of His glorious Kingdom for ever mid ever. 
He then fastened a scarlet woolen thaead to the bead 
ef the goat “for Azazel“; and kiying his hi mids проп 
recited the following confession of siu and 
prayer for “O Lord, ] have acted in- 
iauiteusly,; trespassed, Sinne before Thee: J. my 
household. and the Auaren—Tliy holy ones, 
() Ford. forgive the iniqnities, tr: SEE тех TS and 
sins that J. me household. and Auren’s chiidren— 
Thy holy pe „h- ommitted before Thee, as is writ- 
ten in the daw ef Meses, Thy servant, ° for on this 
day He will forgive vou. to cleanse von. from all 
vour sins before the Lord: ve shall be clean.’ 
This prayer was responded to by the congrega- 
tion present (see ATONEMENT. DAY OF А man 
Was selected, pre fe гах a priest, to take the goat to 
the precipice iu the wilderness; and he was accom- 
panied part of the way by the most eminent men of 
Jerasalem, Ten booths had heen constrneted at 
intervals along the road leading from Jerusalem to 
the steepanonntain, A each one of these the man 
lending the goat was formally offered food and drink, 
Which he, however, refused, When he reached the 
tenth booth those who accompanied him’ proceeded 
ne further, but watched: the ceremony from a dis- 
іапсе. When he came to the precipice he divided 
the scarlet thread ito two parts, one of whic h hie ticed 
to the roek and the other to the goat's horns, and 
then pushed the goat. down (Yoma vi. 1-5). The 
CHT was so high and rugged that before the voat 
had traversed half the distanee tothe plaia below, jts 
limbs were ntterly shattered, Men were stationed 
at imervals along the way, and as soon as the coal 
Was thrown down the precipice, they signaled to one 
another by means of kerchiefs or flugs, until the 
Infomation reached the high priest, whereat he 
proceeded with the other parts of the ritual. 

The searlet thread was a symbolical reference to 
ISI. i. 18; and the Торина tells us (ib, %) that dur- 
Ing the forty years that Simon the Just was high 
priest, the thread actnally turned white as кооп asthe- 
goat was thrown over the precipice: a sign that 
the sins of the people were forgiven. In later times 
the change to white was not invertible: a proof 
of the people's moral aud spiritual deterioration, 
that was gradually on the increase; until forty years 
before the destruction of the Second Temple, when 
the change of color was no longer observed (Le. 29^). 

Л. Su. I Hr. 
—— Critical View: There has been much contro- 
versy over the function of Azazel as well as over his 
essential characte r. Inasmuch as according to tue 
narrative the sacrifice of Azazel, while symbolical, 
Was yet held to bea gennine Vicarious atonement, 
it is nmimained by critics that Azazel was origi- 
nally no mere abstraction, but a real being to the 
anthors of the ritual—as real as Yiwu himself. 

This relation to the purpose of the ceremony may 
throw light upon the character of Azazel Three 
points seem reasonably clear. (1) Azazel is not а 
mere jinnee or demon of uncertain ways and temper, 
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anonvimnonms and elusive (sce Алама Wonsnn), but. 
а deity standing in ù fixed relies te his clients, 
Hence the notion, whieh has become prevalent, that 
Azazel wasa “personal angel” here introduced for 
the purpose of ^ doing away with the erowd of im- 
personal and dangerous serie ° cm Cheyne puts 
IU. scarcely meets the requirements ef the ritiml. 
Moreover, there is no evidence that this section of 
Leviticusisse late asthe gie. ia ч] репе of Jew- 
Ish literature. 

(2) The reali of Azazel is indicated clearly. It 
was the lonely wilderness: aud Ir ds represented 
as а nomadie people in the wilde], though pre- 
paring to leave it. Necessarily Weir enviromnent 
subjected them im a measure. to sap -rstitions associ- 
ated with the local deities, кози latter Azazel 
was the chief. The point. of the x hole ceremony 
seems to have been that as the A I et was set free’ 
in the desert, so Israel was te he set free from the 
offenses contracted in its desert dif within the do- 
main of the god of the desert. 

(3) Azazel would therefore арак to be the head 
of the supernatural beings of the desert, He was 
thus an instance of the elevation ef a demon into a 
deity, Such a development is dudes? rare in He- 
brew religions history of the Biel age. but Aza- 
zel was really never a national Hebrew vod, and his 
share in the ritual seems to be only the recocnition of 
а local deity. The fact that such a fn as that 
in Which he figured was instituted. is not a contra- 
vention of Lev, xvii, 7. by which demen- worship was 
suppressed, For Azazel, in this instance, played a 
merely passive part. Moreover, as shown, the sym- 
holical act was really a renunciation of his author- 
ity. Such is the signification of 15 utter separation 
of the scapegoat from the peopleef Imel. This in- 
terpretation is borne ont by the fart that the com- 
plete ceremony could not be literally fulfilled in the 
settled life of Canaan, Imt only in the wilderness, 
Hence it was the practise in Jerusalem, according 
to Yoma vil. 4. to take the херес tea cliff and 
| push him over it out of sight: In this way the 
complete separation Was effected. 

DRLIOGRAPHY + Diestel. Set-Typhon, dr] und Satan, in 

Zi itsehrift für Historische Гессе. б, pp. 150 et seq. 

Cheyne, in Мадех Zeitschrift, xv. 133 ef serje; Baudissin, 


Stadion zur Nenit. Religionsa ach, i. 1 ef eg; Nowaek, 
Lehrbuch der Hel. Areh. ii. 159 «f segs and Various com- 


mentators on Lev, Xvi. 
J. F. MCC. 


J. JR. 
AZAZIAH: 1. A Levite who took part in the 
choral services on the return of the Ark to Jerusa- 
lem (1 Chron. xv. 21). 2. Father ef Hosben, who 
was the leader of Ephraim at the toe that David 
enumerated the people (I Cbron. Xx vii. 20). 3. A 
Levite who had charge of the offerings brought 
to the Temple in the days of He kin (II Chron, 


XXXi. 13). 
J. In. B. L. 


AZ BAN, MORDECAI BEN ISAAC: Саһа- 
list and rabbi in Leghorn; Боги 3n the interior of 
Africa; diedat Jerusalem 1740. At Leghorn he had 
a controversy with: Abraham BHavsxim Rodriguez, 
which is printed in the Jatter’s collection of decisions, 
entitled. “Orah Je-Zadik." He went as rabbi to 
Aleppo, and later to Jerusalem, where he remained 
till his death. Azban composed < Zobeah Тоја ? 


Azbuk 
Azharot 


(Thank Offering). which contains а lengthy peni- 
tential prayer c widdui gadol”) with reference te 
the various human organs so far as they lead man 
to sin (Constantinople, 173). This work was mod- 
cled after. Eleazar Ascari's “Sefer Haredim.” He 
alse wrote 7 Visi Berakah “and other works of a 
mvstic nature. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai. Nhe an ha-Gedolim. il. :. 42; Ben- 
jacob, Giza l-. e. p. 151. _ 
K. M. К. 


AZ BUR: Fatherof Neliemiali: assisted in repair: 
ing the wall at Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 16). 
ЛЕ bie: G. B. L. 


AZEKAH: A city in the Shephelah. or plain of 
Judah: abont midway between Jerusalem and the 
Philistine boundary, in a southwestern direction: 
probably net far from Хосор or Shochoh un. 
xvii. D—now Shuweikah—with which it is coupled 
(Josh, xv. 2 Hs exact site has not been ziscer- 
tained. Eusebius relates that a village. Ezekah, 
was to be found between Elucthe-ropolis and Elia. 

Azekah existed before the conquest of Canaan by 
the Israclites, Joshua, having defeated. the five 
kings at Gibeon, followed them up to Azekah (Josh. 
x. 10. 10. The Philistine army lay between Shochoh 
and Xzekali when David fought Goliath (J Sam. 
x vli. 1) hobs fortified it (II Chron. Xi. 9). and 
four ecenturies liter, in the reign of Zedekiah. the 


Jews opposed) Nebuchadnezzar's forces at Алкар, 


(Jer. xxxiv. 7). After the return from the Exile it 
was resettled by the tribesmen of Judah (Nel. xi. 30). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pull, Geographie des Ateu Рене. yp. 


ea t Ait th. ing. a und Nachrichten des Deutsche 
Paldistiucace reins. р. Ai. 1586, 
M. B. 


J. Jn. 

AZEL: X Benjamite descended. from Sant (I 
Chron, viii. 27, 28: ix. 43. 44). 
J. In. ; G. B. I. 
AZEVEDO, DANIEL COHEN D': Hakam 
in Ainsterel un: died in 1822; son and successor of 
the hakam David Cohen Azevedo. He is the 
author of a sermon—*Sermao Негоісо pregado no 
K. K. de Talmud Torah en Amsterdam,” Aug. 3. 
1809 (eulo;ristie sermon, preached in the holy con- 

gregation). Amsterdam, 1809. 
х М. К, 


' AZEVEDO, DAVID COHEN D': Hakam of 
Amsterdam in the eighteenth century; died in 1792. 
He devoted. himself to rabbinical studies and 
was elected hakam iu Amsterdam in 1782. He pub- 
lished. sermon. entitled. 7 "Trimnphos da Virtude: 
Sermão д Occisiio do Natalicio de Guillermo V.. 
Principe de Orange." Amsterdam, 1788. 

p. M. К. 

AZEVEDO, DAVID SALOM D': Diplomat. 
of the sevemeenth century; died 1699. He was 
minister resident at. Amsterdam of the dey of Alge- 
ria, and in that. capacity negotiated a commercial 
treaty with the Netherlands, He was also an ener- 
кейе meniber of the building committee of the gre:u 
synagogue of the Portuguese congregation in Am- 
sterdam. Azevedo was renowned for his wisdom 
and learning. His epitaph is to be found in D. H. 
Че Castro's 7 Keur van Grafsteenen,” p. 97. 

D. > M. K. 
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AZEVEDO, FRANCISCO D': Portuguese 
Marano of the seventeenth century. He was sent 
iu 1673 to Rome to пороге the papal curia to curb 
the inlbiinanity of the Inquisition. Well supplied 
with money, and seconded. by the Jesuits—who 
were not in sympathy with the Inquisition—he sue 
ceeded in exposing the cruclties of its procedure, 
Clement X. thereupon issued. a bull. dated. Oct. . 
1674, suspending the activity of the Portugnese 
Inquisition, and prohibiting any further accusations, 
condemnations. or eontiscations until the grievances 
of the Maranes in that conntry should have been 
investigated by a Roman court of inquirx. | 
"uABll0GERAPHY : Gratz. Gesch, der Jil n. Xx. TS: Kayserline, 

Geschichls der Jule à iu Portugal, b. 315. 

D. M. К. 


AZEVEDO, MOSES COHEN D': Haham of 

Londen: son of Daniel Cohen d Azevedo; born in 
Amsterdam about 1220; died in 1784. He snececded, 
in 1761, Moses Gomez da Mesipiitta, his father-in- 
law, as haham (bakam) of the Spanish and Portu- 
enese congregation of London. 
The only publications credited to him are two 
sermons, one on the accession of George IH., de- 
livered December, 1760, before he was called baham. 
They were delivered in Spanish, and published. 
with an English translation, in 1776, coutaining 
prayers for the success of the British arms: " Order 
de la Oracion, en el Dia de Ayuno, 13 Dec., 1776. 
Implorando . . . Ја Divina Asistencia а Jas Armas de 
su Magestad.“ One of his descendants died a few 
years ago in Darrow's Buildings at the age of 
ninety. A portrait of the haham is the only relic 
left of him. His son. Daniel, was hazan of the 
congregation from 1779 until 1812. 


"üuBLloGkarnys Catalogue of. Auglo-Jewish Historieat F. r- 
hibition. INST: Kayserling, Bill. Espait.-Port.-Judaiva,s.v.. 
and private informations М. Gasten History of the Bevis 
Marks Congregation, pp. 131 ct seq. 


1. M. k.—G. L. 


AZGAD: The Bene Azyad returned with Zeruh- 
babel from the captivity (Ezra ii. 12 Neh. vii. 17). 
Their number is variously given as 1,222 (Ezra ii. 
12), 2, 322 (Neh. vii. 17), 1.322 (J Esd. v. 13. where the 
form given to the name is“ Astad “). Subsequently 
110 more came up with Ezra (Ezra viii. 12; I Esd. 
viii. 33, 7 Astati”). Azead signed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 16). 

J. In. G. B. L. 


AZHAROT (Exhortations): Liturgieal poems 
treating of the precepts of the Law. The Babylo- 
man Talmud (Mak. 24) contains an utterance by R. 
Simla to the effect that 7613. commandments were. 
revealed to Moses: 365, equal to tlie number of 


‘days in the усаг, were negative precepts; and 


24N, corresponding to the number of the com- 
ponent. parts of the human body, were. afirma- 
tive.“ R. Hamnuna finds a suggestive hint for this 
number in the alphabetical value of the Hebrew let- 
ters composing the word m (“law " ; Deut. xxxiii. 
J). which amount to 611, to which there are to be 
added the first two passages of the Decalogue which 
were spoken not by Moses; but by God Himself to 
Israel. Although this enumeration repeatedly recurs 
in Talmud and Midrash, even in the name of the 
earlier teachers (compare Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.“ 
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ions, note 2), and. Tater saves discovered new imti- 


mations of the nume in various passages (sce Rashi 


on. Num. Xv. #9; sources. in Buber. 

The “Midrash Asada.“ р. HR. note 24: 
613% further material in Steinselmeider, 
Precepts. “езг Uebers.” p. 99266. note 152). it 


bas not always remained undisputed: 


Bahva.. for instance (ее ha-Lebabot.” Int reale 
tin, basing npon Ps. exis. 90. „liminates the 
“duties of the heart” from these. Nalini 


Sefer ha-Mizwea;? Бе) raises the question 
whether this umuber has traditional unthoriix 
whether it is merely an individual opinion of Snulai. 
From Abraham ihn Ezra, whe ponits out ( 


Moreh l saute 2) thar if oll basie preceptis and their 
Цигун ес, ind There IIe Tor a Tne, are cons 


Hered, this uber weld be nntenable, dawn to 
Simon b. Zemah Duran (7 Zohar ha-IHakia, end). 
Who pines that Simka counted the precepts after 
his ewn fashion and net din a manner authoritative 
for others, and that the number 613 is retained only 
as being incidentally correet, Similar objections have 
repeatedly been made against the enumeration, 
Many teachers, nevertheless, accepting the figure. 
have busied themselves with the detailed. enumera- 
tien. The compiler of the "ако Gedolot^ was 
the tirst to attempt this in the introduction to his 
book, He divides his whele material into two ram 
divisions. the first containing the prohibitive (nega- 
tive) precepts, 71 of whieh are pun- 
Prohibitive ishable with death, anl 277 with 
and sconreine, total 318; the second. con- 
Mandatory tning the daandatory (afirmative) 


Precepts. precepts. 200 in mimber, to whieh are 
to be added 65 laws and statutes in- 

cumbent upon the Jews asa whole, thus making 613 
in all 7 Hal. Gedoleal” ed. Berlin. pp. 8 ef w4.; 
eeanpare: IHildeshenner. 7 Die Vaticanische Hand- 
schrift der Hal. 6edolot ^ pp. 13 ct xg.) There is 
said to be a work in Arabie by Hefez b. Yazliah. 


upon the sime subject; but nothing further is known 


ef it. Maimonides does not иштее with the snthor 
of the “Hal. Gedolot ^; in section 14 of his “Sefer, 


hia-Migwot 7 (Arabie original pnblished by M. Bloch 
under the title * Le Livre des Préceptes par Moïse 
ben Maimon.“ Paris; 1588: for Hebrew translations, 
see Steiusehneider, J.“. & 554. 2) he lays down cer- 
tam principles Which must be the ide in the enu- 
meration of the precepts, and then counts up 218 
affirmative and 365 negative commands, amoung 
to 613. This division agrees only in its total with 
that ef R. Simlat in the Talmud, and in later times 
has been made nse of purtienlarly by the cabalists. 
It seems, however, to have reniained unknown to the 
апо of the 7 Hal. Gedolot.” and is omitted in the 
parallel passage in Tanhima. Maimonides. indeed. 
Whe found it necessary to revise his own work. 15 
not always consistent on this point; and his son 
Abraham was called upon to defend his celebrated 
father against the attack of R. Daniel ha-Babli 
("~ Maase Nissim.” ed. D. Goldberg, Paris. 1866). 
Maimonides also fond a redoubtable opponent in 
Nahlmanides, who was. however, concerned not so 
much to attack. Maimonides as to defend the author 
ef the 7 Hal Gedolot.” whose words were acconmnted 
“holy tradition " (^ Sefer ha-Mizwot," first printed at 
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Zut Maimonides not 
Ману sided with him, of 
whom Simon. Daran (7 Zohar ha-Bakia ) and Isaac 
de Leon. ibn Zur ("Меш Esther”) may be men- 
tioned: the former writes in ù conciliatory vein; the 
latter can not bring himself to adimit that апу opin- 
ion of Maimonides: contd be wrong. 

It will suffice for present purposes merely to men- 
tion the 7 Sefer Ва-банк. which follows a method 


Constantinople. 1510). Wis 


of its own in enumerating the precepts. For the 
understanding of what follows. it mnst also be 


in addition to the 612 Biblical precepts, 
solmnetiaes seven non-Biblical ones are added, ma- 
king the total 620, which represents the nmnerical 


volue of the in the Hebrew word 3n5 
(Forow 7).. 


It is this emmmer: tion of the precepts of the Torah 
whieh furnishes the theme of all ilie poems known 
as Tarot.“ a name derived from the first compo- 
sition of this nature; whieh begins with the words 
nn) 7230 menia путах (O OF old Thou didst give 


lers 


exhortations to The people"). The 
The Azharot are variously deseribed, both 
Azharot. in printed works and in mannseripts. 


as “Exhortations of the Rabbis,“ 
“Exhortations Formulated in the Academy," " Ex- 
hortations of the Holy Academies of the Rabbis in 
Pumbedita,” also * Exhortationsof E lijah of Blessed 
Memory!” They are of great antiquity, and the 
probability must. be conceded that they emanated 
from the academy of Joseph b. A bba Gaon of Pum- 
Бедиа. concerning whom Sherira's “ Letter“ narrates 
that his academy was at. times visited by Elijah the 
Prophet. Being of prior origin to the * Halakot 
Gedolot” (the last line, FIND ww N. is found repro- 
duced in the 7 Wal. Gedolot.” e Hildesh. p. 9. and 
all ancient Azharot contain it). these older composi- 
tions do not enumerate the individual 613 precepts, 
and speak only in general terms of the 365 negative 
and 248 affirmative precepts, of their sources, con- 
tents, and of the manner in which they are derived 
from the actual words of the Scripture text. ete. 
Sneh specie enumeration was only passibleafter that 
of the 7 Hal. Gedolot.” and this is fonnd in the Azha- 
rot. commencing soy "лл nbn nnw C Thou 
didst erant a law unto Thy people”). This compo- 
sition, which follows the 7 Hal. Gedolot" accurately, 
is found sometimes with the superscription * Azha- 
rot of the Rabbis of the Academy.” sometimes * AZ- 
harot of Elijah (or ` Elijah the Tishbite ") of Blessed 
Memory.“ It has been erroneously ascribed by some 
to Elijah. ha-Zaken (see below); while others have 
considered Simeon ha-Gadol its author; it undoubt- 
edly originated in Pumbedita. ^ Its example was fol- 
lowed by a host of imitators. ааа Gaon wrote 
Azharot (beginning with N UN soon, “Тап а 
consuming fire”), and, in addition, sımmarized the 
613 precepts in a руун beginning, “The Lord 
thy God shalt 9 fear” (both printed in I. Rosen- 
bere, " Коре." ii. 26-54; the 613 precepts also by 
J. Müller in the Paris edition of Saadia’s works, ed. 
Derenbourg, ix. 57). The sugge stion that “ааа 
is not the author of these compositions is entirely 
zratnitous, seeing that his name appears therein 
acrostically, Other Azharot, hy Isaac Gikatilla, 
were known to Moses ibn ш. and are mentioned 


Azharot THE 


bv [аде Petit bo Mordecaui Киши. but have not been 
preserved. Реге they are identical with the 
Avharet commencing NIN a3 PEE SIN - 
will gird me with strength to e Atol the Creator”). 
Which, according te [аде h. Fodros, were contained 
in the 7siblur " „f Anna Gaon; even the present 
recensien of this Selur contains pieces whic h are 
later than Апап lime. 

Solomon ibn Gabirel next to treat of 
the precepts m Ube Azharot А Du Tow 
A= N Thx tiol is а consuming üre”). edited by 
Sucli--Haiberstinti, 7 Корек al Y ad. Ыл. 3; later cn 
he complete Azharot to whieh reference will 
be had in the fel. Winz. ISG b. Reuben Аат 

3533 


1. . 111 1— th. - zanat baser . 11. Ahi: та 6° — 222 R2 
= W bere jis the abode ef. undersi: Ta ey. Elijah 
AZharot 


А 1-Zaken В, Mans wrote the 
ллем cc Trach stud) my mouth dudite ^) 
firi publi-hied py Luzzatto in 7 Literaturblatt des 
Orients.“ 1850. pari 16. and. later reprinted. by Ro- 


was the 


Wrote 
222 


Merced of 


senberz J. .. pp Sa ef sq. Mention may be made 
here ef the руха by Eliezer b. Nathan, SIN 
m^z35 SNA. intended for the evening service of the 


second akay of Pentecost, which also treats of the 
613 precepts. Fhe Azharot сөпиапепсїп ж 033 N 
Ey myw l. Understanding, dwell on high“) 
were written by [заде Petit b. Mordecai Kimhi. 
Krespin ha-Nakdan wrote Azharot beginning with 
the werds bs JSST OP will extol Thee, Ө 
Lord. my Кїн. A species of Azharot was com- 
posed hv Joseph b. Solomon Yale but nothing 
detinite is known concerning it save that it Was 
lest in u comthesmtion, Elijah ba-Kohen Тере 
(03) wrote sour SRD Nax cb will bless the God 
"теше пфөп<”. The Aczharet 7 Pour. forth. Thy 
merey ^ were written by Menahem Tamar. Mena- 
hem Ezozi: Nut Tree) entitles his Azharot. which be- 
gin хо De. with à play upon his own 
DUNE TN; А blossom from the nut-garden “). 
бшп those of Elijah. Adeni tof Aden). which 
the wads SN (Amsterdam ed., 


besin with 
d *. Finally. men- 


N: · N ze — 
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188). were entitled by him 5 
tion mist be made of the Azimi of Joshua Benve- 
niste, Which are only known from Алаг "Shen 
ha-Gedolim 7 e. PSST MISO). 

R. аах utteraree, quoted above, speaks of the 
division of the Peutateuchal precepts into atlfir HEY e 
and necative eeminamldments CY amd ni eU 05 
The 7 Hal. Gedelot ^ observe this division: and, i 
addition. they group the individual precepts as far 
as may be Bng te their subject-matter: The 

Ала nbs Sa nns do not observe 


1K. 


есе 


The This inctbed: afirmative and negative 
Material pr cepts tedlow eachother in wild con- 
and Its fusion regardless of subject, emailing 
Divisions. a иген sacrifice of perspicuity. Saa- 


dia in his 7613 precepts.” places, in 
two divisions, firt 9$ duties ef the person. (Ayn 
ym. and then 58 and 45 atirmative: precepts refer- 
ring to sicriticex; priests, and purification: in all; 200 
allinnative eennnands. Then follow. in four divi- 
siens, 277 negative precepts (the specitie enumera- 
tion is net correctly. wiven in the present printed 
text ner even by Zum: el punishable with death, 
and 65 sections pertaining to the community as а 
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whole, amounting in all to 630. This clearly shows 
how closely Saadia adheres to the 7 Hal. Gedolot 7; 
just so closely, too, does Глас Albargzelon follow the 
sune authority; and, indeed, this is the rule. as 
Maimonides remarks, with all Aziarot composed 
down to the Jatter's time. Gabirol deviates from 
this practise only to the extent that he observes the 
Talmudic enimmeration of 248 affirmative and 365 
nezsative Conmmands.  Krespia ha-Nakdan. follows 
Maimonides im the enumeration, as do also. Meni- 
bem Tamar amd Joshua Benveniste. In his Azha- 
ret proper. Saadia disregards the strict Чешагеайоп 
Letween afirmative and nesative precepts, Head- 
duces the preceptis according to their derivation from 


the Decalozue, an idea often imitated; by Мааа 
hunner irn d Hi: ие $-77nmmnnvnginrya mri 


then, not only by liter poets, but by writers on jn- 
risprudence. Of examples may be adduced here the 
" Ma ' amar ha-Sckel" by an unknown author, and 
the cabalist Ezra-Azriel in his commentary upon the 
Song ef Sekanon, The attempt to establish such a 
derivation was rendered all} the more alluring by the 
discovery of the fact that the imdividnal letters 
contained in the Decalozne ummber 620, thus cor- 
responding to the 613 precepts and the seven addi- 
tional ones mentioned above, For further refer- 
ences, see Жину. 7 Liternturgeschichte,” p. 95. and 

Steinschneider, 7 Hebr. Bibl.“ vi. 125. 
As regards the poetical form of the Azharet 
there is little to be suid. The oldest pieces. NTN 
Ming and non um MAN are extremely simple in 
бош ей: the verses, Which contain the alphabet 
in uerostic fashion, are two-membered and. bare of 
all poetic adormnent, sneh as rime, meter, ete. Rime 
appears later, and a division into 


Poetical  strophes becomes general: the alpha- 
Form. bet, both in its usual order and in- 


verted (55 BP). being given acrostic- 
ally, as is also the name of the writer. Saadia's 
composition is more artificial in that he not only uses 
the opening words of each article of the Dec alogue, 
but interweaves therewith phrases from the Song of 
Solomon and from the cight verses of Psahn Ix viii, 
which are associated by the Talmudists with the 
Pentecost festival, The construction of these com- 
positions is fully treated by Zunz, Sachs, and. Lands- 
bhuth. Saadia s 7613. precepts” are less. artificial 
in construction, but poe rime, strophes, and 
refrain.“ 

Gabirol uses. four-membere 2 strophes, the first 
three of which have changing rimes of their own: 
the fourth, a rime running through the poem, 
'Tehelebi's Azharot are also metric, altthouch halting 
in many places; Tamar, whose Azharot are metrical 
and resemble Gabirel’s in construction, endeavors to 
find ехепхе for the Talting measure of his predeces- 
sors (Steinsehineider, “Cat. Leyden.” p. 396). Isaac 
b. Reuben closes his?ktrophes most cleverly with a 
verse from the Bible, greatly 10 the admiration of 
Al-Harizi. who was himself an adept in the ipwen- 
lous application of Biblical passages. The same is 
trne of the Azharot of Elijah ha-Zaken, whose Az- 
harot consist of 176 four-incinbered. strophes with 
alphabeis backward ах well as forward) апа fre- 
quent interweaving of names as acrosties, 

That such poems can not possess росс value is 


— ا‎ öÄ— еи 


natural: the style is tea stiff; in form it must be 
didactic: and every deviation or imaginative flishi 
ered. Their dry emmneration of the precepts in- 
deed would compel the characterization which they 
receive. from Jair Layyim Bacharach (Responsa. 
No, 51. applied to special Azharot, sec below); 
manely, that they read Hike a chaprer from the Mish- 
nah. UU that their form and a certain choice of ey- 
pression in the earhest attempts remind one that 
levy cate to be considered as poetical compositions, 
Pin passages are nevertheless to be found in the 
„ning oy introdictory poets 63108. VIS) aed in 
the elosing Verses, These poetical efforts were nsa 
aiv provided by the anphors of the Azharot them 
ves; butin some cases they have been added by 
ethers: as. for instance, the introduction 10 Gabirol 
Azhlaret, written by David b. Eleazar Ракоса. 
abd the poems introdueine the atlinnative and the 
eesuljve precepts, respectively, in Кин Azharot, 
written by Levi b, Gershon, 

As was to he ex peered, these poetical embodiments 
of the 613. precepts were at intervals met with the 
ане violent remonstrance which greeted the Con): 

putation of. the nmnber 612 for the 


Protest — preeepts. Abraham ibn Ezra (7 Yesad 
Against Moreh.” gate 2, end) remarks that the 
Azharot. urs of Azharot in general resem 


ble à man who comms the various 

не епа herbs cnomerited in medical works with- 
eit hnowinwcmything of their virtues. Maimonides 
aiv ON presses his disapproval (Introduction too Se 
ir ie Mizwot 7); but he exenses the authors as pe- 

чыш “poets and not rabbis.” Dukes qnotes from a 

Melzer commentary that the AR Vence sages EX press 

Themselves against the Azur детп N because 
Various Biblical commands are therein omitted c Li- 

Tabb des Orients.“ 1842, col, 114). Moses Bo 
ingen cMalizor, ed. Metz. 1817) gives a list of the 
eves omitted. in these Azlarot, and supposes 
hat ghe author mnst have written ten sections, of 
Which two were As сапу as the Tosafot 
Yoma Se; D. D. 14%: Nid. 30% attention was drawn 
ihe faet that Elijah ha-Zaken had not. been sufi- 
шу careful in harmonizing his statements with 
the Пака, Many similar protests might be ad- 
duced: hut they all did not avail to prevent the in- 
corporation of the Avharot in the rit- 
ualsof all conntries; where indeed they 
have maintained their position to this 
day. h was for the Feast. of Weeks 
Pentecost) especially. Commemorating the Revela- 

Hen on Sinai, that the Azharot were particularly 
Intended > and they were recited in the Musaf tAd- 

Янар Prayer of that day. In some localities— 

prebablv at a later date, and in order not 10 prolong 

duly the morning serviee—the Azharot were rele 
sated toa position either before or after the Minhah 

afternoon) service, When the Sabbath before this 

festival eune to receive: more regard, like the so- 
dled Great Sabbath” inmnediately before the 
Passover, Azharot were read on it also. Originally, 
the FAs ws NAVIN were read upon the first day of 

The feiival in Haly (Rome). Greece (Romania), Ger- 
bay, Poland, Lorraine, and probably also in France. 
Later these were generally displaced by the Azharot 

nena ANS. but retained their places in Rome and 


lost. 


In the 
Liturgy. 
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Azharot 


a ee tt, SO 
Greece, though not in the first edition of the Malizor 
Romania. In the German and Polish ritual the 

Azharot were postponed until the second day: while: 

in France thev Were (t mpletely displaced hv the AZ- 

barot of Elijah ha Zaken. Phe NARS ARN isthe form 
retained in the German and Polish ritual for the first 
day of the festival and in the first edition of the 

Mahzor omnia; in Remeouly the first 7 Alphabet” 

is used on the second day. The whole of it was 

there readin former times on the Sabbath hefore the 
festival, bur later on Was displiced by Gabirol’s Az 
harot, Sandia s compositions are contained in his 

"Nbldur^ uie] also in the siddur of Solomon Sigel. 

mess. баор Azharot were customarily read in 

Spain, Provence, Avisnon. Palestine, Fez, Yemen, 

and to some exten din Algiers, and аге found in the 

Jury of the second day of the festival in the first 

edition of the Malizor Romania. Albargeloni’s Az- 

harot are contained in the ritnals of Constantine, 

Tlemcen, Tunis, Morocco (for the afternoon service), 

Ате аз Oran: those of Biijah ha-Zaken in France 

and, earlier, in Germany, The Azharor of [хале 

Kimhi ure set down in the Mahzor Carpentras (Am- 

sterdam. 11259). for the afternoon. service. ax thev 

were also in Avignon, Tehelebis Azharot and 
hose of Tamarand Egozi are printed in the Malizor 
шаша, and those of Elijah Adeni, strangely 
enough, in the Malizor Cochin (China) for the КЛ. 

Day of Solemn Assembly (Shemini "Azeret "). | 

Owing to their condensed style and didactic form, 
it is not to be wondered at that the Azharot required 
commentaries: indeed, some of the later authors 

themselves recognized this need and 

Com- supplied ен ав, for instance. Tamar 
mentaries. and Joshua Benveniste, Explanations 
ef the Azharot are therefore to he 

found in such Malizors us aimi at giving a commen. 
тату. and also separately in many varieties, of which 

à few may be mentioned here. Azharot PWNS were 

commented upon by Eleazar b, Nathan and Samuel 

hb. Kulonymus. Albargeloni's Azharot were simi- 
larly dealt with by Moses Muesi (awy ren) and Saul 
ihn Миха ha- Kohlen CANO DnD. Gabirol’s Azha- 
rot, however, havealways been favorite subjects for 
commentation ; thas, Moses ihn Топ, Isaac Kimhi, 

Isane b. Todros, Simon b. Zemach Duran (Jpn nn. 

Josephi Па Гаги (Barbaro), Moses Pesante or Pisanti 

(AY 3. Jacob (Israel) Hagis nbn Spa), Saul 

ibn Миха ha-Kohen (pS Dno. Elin Benamozeg, 

and numerous others. Translitions, however, are 
rather rare. (On a Persian translation, see "Jewish 

Quarterly Rev.” x. 593. and M. Seligsohn, in“ Revue 

Limes Juives;" xliii. 101: concerning a Jude Span- 

ish translation of Gabirol’s Azbarot and Shabbetliai 

Wii's BS) NIM. compare M. Greenbamm, "7 Jüd.- 

Span. Chrestomathie,” pp. 37. 109.) Many commen- 

laries on the Azharot of Elia lii-Zaken are extant in 

шапахегірі form. 

Besides the above-mentioned Azharot there are a. 

number of poetical claborations of the 


Later samematerial, which, however, are not 
Elabora- called Azharot, nor are they incorpo- 
tions. rated im any ritil. Some of them are 


older than many of the later Azharot 
proper, The following may be enumerated in alplia- 
beticol order: Camp n by Jekuthiel Süsskind; 
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NES mmn. by Mannes Hayyot: DIAN л. by | taken to mean "eradiation > (compare. Zohar, Ex- 


Si au Gabbi Isidro. Oy MV. by Samson р. 
мание! Yerustkdmi: mn nz. by David b. Solo- 
mon Wital: гүл ans ED M. J. Stern: 2888 ry. 
bv Noah iy yinu Zebi Berlin: Pn Dang. by Uri 


Phi bus h. Arve Ah Lob (Bresku: AY Л“. hv 
Jonathan Ey beschütz. асе nove by Moses b. Mor 


Meisels: Deana лу. by Jacob b. Sheshet: 
my) iun Moses bo Abrabam Mat: 
furthermore a poem by the younger Gershom Пех. 
in Which he recited the preeepts in Maimonides’ 
enuiumeraitien che the first edition of the gym 1». 
In аен te XAzharet which treat of all the pre- 
cepts, there arose din the: Middle Ages a species of 
Azharot which eentined themselves ta only one pre- 
cept in ali its details. ea 10 2 chain of precepts refer: 
They were in- 
ended for recital on the great Sabbath 
before Passover, or ou the Sabbath 
ionnedinely before one of the other 
festivals, and en similar occasions, Te accord 
ingly devote themseives to the consideration of the 
reiht is for Passever, of the precepts concerning 
the shofar, the tabernacle. the citron and palm 
branch, the fringes, the tefillin, and similar matters. 
Jas the regulations for Hanukkah and Purim. 
This is nat the place to consider the special A zhi- 
rot; they belong to the паја Кіе pivyut (sce VI). 
nmaecnpnariny: Pukes, Zur Kenntniss, pp. $3 et seq; 140 et 
Seg M. SI. dn похоти. Kl. pp. f£? et sey.: Lands- 
hth, . %%% el. һа», passim; Zunz. Nins: idene 
passia: Jelinek, Kontros "l'ariag. 


Lio raturip sehiichti. 
C. . J. Halten Alm. sg &. Lyek, INS ire- 


Vienna, АМЫР 
priu frein Fha- Маша, ef Uie snie year; Moise Bu-. Les 
we tt sry А. Neubauer, 


el!’ Lois, in Jr, El. ir- s. v. 
Mise Hanea IIA. Ww. dn Jewish Quarterly Review, 
vi. OS ef xt JE 


G. II. B. 
AZIEL ("God is mx strength“): 
in the Temple: 
Ethan (Î Chron. 
called Маале” 
found in I Chron. 


deen 


ЛЗ by 


ring oto enc subject. 
Special 
Azharot. 


aS OW: 


A Levite singer 
assistant do Asaph. Heman. and 
xv. 20). In ] Chron. Xv. IS he is 


NAVE. 23. 


J. JH. G B. I. 
AZILUT ub N): ( Cabalistie term for “ emana- 
tion" or "ега апап 7: but philosophical authors 


prefer “shefa "or? hashpsvahlii" The word is derived 
from “azal” iu reference te Num. Xi. 17; and in this 
sense it was taken over ito the Cabala from Salamon 
ihm Gabirol’s * Mekor Hayyin” (Phe Fountain. of 
Life) whieh was each used. by cabalists. Thie 
theory of emanmation, which is conceived as a free act 
of the will of God. endeavors to surmount the dinti- 
culiies that attach to the idea of ereation in its rela- 
tion 1% God. These. difficulties are threefold: (1) 
the uer of creation involves a change in the un- 
Changeable being of God: (2) it is incomprehensible 
how the absolutely infinite and perfect being could 
have produced such imperfect'and. finite beings: (3) 
демо er nihilo is Meuh to imagine. The simile 


used for the emanation is either the soaked. sponse 


that emits spontiueously the water it has absorbed, 
or the eushing spring that overflows, or the sunlight 
that serds forth itx rays— parts of its owai essence 
everyWhere, without losing апу portion. 
infinitesimal. of its being. Since it was the last- 
ваше simile that chietly occupied and influenced 
Ahe cabalistie writers. Azilut must properly be 


The nimc of the eens Azieli is. 


however 


E 
М 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


other islands have some Jewish inh: ibitants. 


odus Yitro, RHP). 
Later on the ex pre ession 7 Xzilut ^ assumed amare 


specific meaning, influenced no doubt by the litte 


work, " Maseket Azilut.” Herein for the tirst tine 
idum Isa. liii. 7: 7" I have created ^7; 7 IE bave 
formed 7; 71] have made 7; PeP. WAS. SAND). 
the four wohl: are distinguished: Azilah. Beriah., 
Yezirah. and Ачудан, But here too they are trans 
ferred to the region of spirits and angels: In the 


Azilah world the Shekinah alone rnles: in the Beriah- 
world are the throne of God ind the souls of the n- 
under the dominion of Akatriel (7 Crown of God 7 

in the Yezirih world. are. the. “holy EE i 
(iav vot) of Ezekiel s vision, and the ten classes of 
angels ruled over by MizrvrioN; and in the Ksi— 
yah world are the Ofanim, and the angels that cou- 


hat evil, governed by Sandabphon, The Zohar ap: 
parently did net know of this fourfold world: for 


there Azilut is taken to be simply the direct emamna 
tion of God, iu contradistinction to the other emana- 
tions derived from the Setirot. 

Moses Cordovero and Isane Luria (sixteenth cen- 
tury) were the first. to introditce the fourfold world 
as un essential principle into eabalistie spectikation, 
According to this dectrine the Azilah-world repre- 
sents the ten Sefirot: the Beriah-world (world of 
creation) the throne of God, emanating from the light 
of the Setirot; the Yezirah world (world of becom, 
ing) the ten classes of angels, forming the halls for 
the Setirot; and the Nsiyali world (world of making. 
that is, of form) the different heavens and the mate- 
rial world. In contradistinetion to the Agilah- world, 
Which constitutes the domain of the Хейго, the 
three other worlds аге called by the general name 
“Pirud “суул pow. Later саран ex plain 
* Azilut " (according to Ex. xxiv. HH. and Isa. xli. 9 
as meaning “excellence.” so that according to them 
the Azilah-world would mean the most excellent 
or highest world. 

K. | P. B. 


AZMAVETH: 1. The Barhumite: one of the 
thirty heroesof David (lE Sam. xxiii. 31: I Chron. xi. 
His sons joined David at Ziklag (I Chron. xii. 3). 

2.  Benjunite; son of Jchoadah (I. Chron. viii. 
36, ix. 42), 

З. Son of Adiel. who had charge of the treasuries 
of King David (1 Chron, xxvii. 25). 

4. A town in Benjamin, whence some returned 
from captivity along with Zerubbahel (Ezra dd. 24: 
Neh. xii; 29). In Neh. vii. 28, which corresponds 


to Ezra n. 24. it is called ™ Be Thon etl? 
J. JR. 


G. B. L. 

AZORES: Group of islands in the Mlantie 
ocean, northwest of Africa, belonging to Portugal. 
It wasa place of refuge for the Jews expelled from 
that country. At present Ponta Delgada, the capi- 
tal of the island of ао Miguel, Faxal. Terceira. and 
These 
are engaged in exporting goods. They keep the Jew- 
ish religious observances, but intermarry with Cath- 
oles. Christian women. when marrying Je WS, often 
enter the fold of Judaism. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ally, Zeit. des Judt. 4580, p. 439, 


G. | М. 


32). 


К. 


КҮР: 
AZOTUS: 1. The equivalent of Ахиро: found 
inthe Apocrypha eludithi ii; 28: E Масе, iv. 15. ete.) 
and iu the New Testament (Neis viii. 40). 
2. Mount of Azotus (I Mace. ix. 15); where Judas 


Maccabeiis was killed. It is perhaps identical 
with 1. 
б G. B. J. 


AZ OV (Turkish, Azak): A town in the sovern- 
шаш ol Ekaterinoshiv, Hiss, on the left bank of 
the Don, about twenty four miles from Rostov and 
jive miles from the sen. In ancient times it was an 
i portant business center, belonging to Greece and 
hun under the name of “Tanais.” The Pontic 
eins Mithridates conquered it ia 115 c: in the 
аш century o£ the cominon era it Wits destraved 
hy the Huns; and in the eighth century it was re- 
built and passed into the possession of. the Chazars, 
Inthe twelftli century, when Azov was a store-city 
ter the trade with Indo-China, the Genoese carried 
on a considerable trade there, at first recomnizium the 
-vereienty of the Polovizy, whom in the thirteenth 
century they drove out; sud in 1471 they themselves 
were conquered by the "Turks; who in 1637 were for 
a shot time subject to the Cossacks, Since. 1736 
Azay has belonged to Russia. 

Jews have lived in Azov since they began to set- 
ue dn the Crimea and in the neighboring: provinces, 
erebabiyv in the first. century we., In the time of 
пее пах they were largely interested in the com- 
элее of Azov with Constantinople and Dankov. 
Pram the atter the Russian products were trans- 
perrel down the Don to Azov. and all imported mer- 

гане was forwarded from Azov to Dankov. 

Azov is mentioned in am epigraph on the first page 
eto Pentateuch written in Azak., stating that one 
“алай. Sem of хаас, during his illness, on the 

vety niath of Marbeshwan, 5035 [1274], pre- 

seniel this Bible (twenty-four hooks) to the " Ka- 
"dte Svnaesosmne in Kirim" (. Chwolsen, * Yev- 
еме Nadpisi" p. 217, St. Petersburg, 1884). 
Another epieraph, written on a board in the Karaite 
mienne in Theodosia in 1404, relates to Isaac, son 
or Moses; and Sarah, daughter of. Moses, and to the 
metherof their mother, Kellah of Azak (Azov). who 
“have put up this board in the synagogue of the 
сезиу of Ката, the community of the Ka- 
ites" (. p. 209), 

Of the 25:488 inhabitants in 1892. about 600. were 
ез who had a Sv g and a Тайши Torah. 


Iten v: Enutziklapidicheski Морав, i. St. Peters 
bose, Sb: 6. Barbaro, Viaggi Fatti da Vinelia „Alla 
Гана. dn Persia, etes Venice, 15433, passim: Rostemarov, 
йк Torgacli Moshorshare Gositdarstra 16 . Vye- 
hor, pip. 13:14, st. Petersburg, ISS, 

II. R. 


AZRIEL (“God is my help"): 1. Father of 


one of the men deputed by Jehoinkin to capture 


IE. 414 I. thse- - il... cof IJ . 1 1. (Jeer. cxx xo. 26). 
| 2. Chief of one of the families of Manasseh, liv- 
luz on the eastern side of the Jordan (I Chron. v. 24). 
З. Father of Jerimoth, the leader of Naphtali at 
the lime that David numbered. the people (1 Chron. 
XX vn, 19). 
J. In. G. B. 


AZRIEL B. HAYYIM TRABOTTA. 
TRABOTTA. 


See 
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AZRIEL (EZ RA) BEN MENAHEM (BEN 
SOLOMON): Founder of the speculative Cabala. 
and called “Phe Saint“: born at. Gerona in 1160; 
died in 1238. As to the identity of Azriel and Ezra. 
taken for two brothers by Gritz (© Gesch." vii. 447 
sog) and Bloch (Winter and Wünsche, 7Jüd. Lit: 
eratur,^ in. 26). compare Jelinek (° Өйгө zur 
Geschichte dee Kabbala.” i. 41: Landauer," Lit.-Bl.^ 
vi. lun; and Michiel. “Or ha IInxxim.“ No. 1151). 
Attracted by the ainystieal studies that had begun te 
spread in Spain. Azriel went early to southern 
France, and became there a pupil of the celebrated 
саһайм [aac the Blind, the son of Abraham of 
Posquiéres, Later lic left France and traveled all 
over Spain. making propasanda for the Cabak. Ile 
endeavored t0 win the philosophers over to his mys- 
tic Views, but did not succeed. as he himself confesses 
in the introduction to his commentary upon the Ten 
Sefirot. For.“ says he. “the philosophers believe in 
nothing Chat can mot he demonstrated logically.” 
He came back disappointed to Gerona, and there 
founded a school im whieh Nalnnanides: received 
Azriel s cababstic instruction, uS is stated by Abraham, 
Zacinto (7 Muhnsin “). Meir ibn Gabbai, Ihn Yahya’ 
C Shalshelet ha Kabbalah”), and others (кее Gritz, 
Ley Azriel wrote a commentary on. the Ten 
Sefirot in the form of questions and answers, fol- 
lowing therein the speculative method of philosophy 
(edited by N. A. Goldberg, Berlin, 1850). Its title. nat. 
given by the editor, was 7 Ezrat Adonai” (see Gritz, 
5. *., following S. Sachs) He also wrote a commen- 
tary on “Shir -Shirim, “ ascribed often to Nahma- 
nides, published under his name (Altona, 1764). in 
which the 613 commandments are explained mys- 
Heddy as based upon the Deealogne, Azriel was, 
further, the author of aconmentary on " Sefer Yezi- 
rah.” entitled. “Sefer hia-Millirin;" whieh was like- 
wise ascribed to Nablinanides, and published under 
lis nam im Mantua, 1719. Besides these he seems to 
have written a cahbalistie commentary on the prayers, 
and a hymn with his mane“ Ezra” us acrostic. His 
system rests. chiefly on his Neoplatonie. conception 
of God as the 7 En Sof.“ the Endless One, Gabirol's 
"En lo Tiklah " (compare Jocl, " Beiträge zur Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie." Appendix, p. 12, “Lewi 
ben Gerson,” 1862, 

God, he contends, ели be determined. only in a 
negative way: What He is not can alone. be aseer- 

tined: not what He is. All positive 


His attributes bear the stamp of sensual- 
Doctrine of ism. The Being that isthe originator 
God. of all things can have no intention, 


desire, thought. word, or action. He 


infinite; the negation of ah negations; the 
Endless. | 
Aftez having stated. this strange. conception. of 


. . . * 2 - СЛ 
God, Azriel investigates the relation. of this En-Sof 
to the Universe. IIa the- universe Ir «-E«-it«-X 


from nothing? No. Aristotle is perfectly right in 
saving that nothing can proceed from nothing. 
Moreover, creation implies a decrease in the Creator's 
essence through subtraction, and that can not be 
predicated of the En-Sof. Nor can the universe 
have existed eternally, as Aristotle asserts, because 
nothing is eternal save God. Accordingly, the Pla- 
tonic idea of a primary matter is not acceptable 


18 


Azriel 
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either. in order t solve the 
crealien, 1% Vp theory of. emanation., 
whieh he develops as follows: 

The universe, with all ite multifarious neanifes- 
tations, was latent in the of the En Sof, in 
which, moatwithstandine ns intinite Variety. it formed 
an absolute unit. just lib the various sparks and 
colors that proceed frein the cai anmd indivisible flame 
potential in the coal The aet of стор did net 
consist in prodmeme an absolutely new thing: i 
махнете а transterinatbion of potential. existence 
Inte realized existence. Thns there was really no 
creation; but au ей Аллы). Fhe efu- 
ence Was efleetuatol three successive Zn in 
fromthe inet world to dhe оет. from the 
indefinite to the definite, This material world, beine 
buted and nol perfect, could nol proceed directly 
from the En mf: neither сөп it. be independent 
of Hin: for in that case He would be imperfect. 
There nit have been. therefore; iutermediaries. De- 
tween the En Sof amd the material world: ind these 
Intermediaries were the Ten Setiret, The first Sefirali 
was latent in he En Sof as a dvnauric force; then 
the second Setirah emanated as à substratum for the 
intellectual world: afterward the other Sefirot ema- 
nated, forming the moral; the materials and the nat- 
ига welds. But this fact of emanation does not 
imply a prius or a pesferzits ora eradation in the 
En Sof--a. emie, the fame of which is capable of 
izniſing un dmdennie number of lights, although, 
in itself it isa units Th. ейге accordins to their 
nanne, are divided into three evonmps: the three su- 
perior forming the world of thought, the neat three 
the world of soul. the Jast four the world of Corpo- 
reality. They all depend upon one another, being 
united like links to the first one. Each of them has 
a positive und а passive equality —enmanatinen and re- 
ceiving. "Phe first Setirah is called by Azriel not 
Keter, as the later eabalists enl it. but Rum Ma'akıh. 
бегу (e) thinks that Azriel mean by that term 
Ibn Gabirols 7 Will ^ (> Hefeg “)—the highest dy- 
naue force of the Deity. Басс Azeiels coutem- 
porary, Jacob ben Sheshet, ee the first. Setirah 
Ragen w Win“). The second. and third Sefirah 
were. Hokmah and Binn: the fourth. fifth. and 
sath. Mesed. Pahad. and Tiferet: the seventh, 

eighth, and ninth; Меха. Hod. and Yesod ‘Okun: 
and the teuth, Zedek. "(These Ten Sefirot were pnt 
by Azriel into correspondence te the tei parts of the 
human organism and to the ten ditTerent refractions 
of light. 

The whole system, 


Azriel, 
has recourse 


сепсе 


(eec 


with the exception of the 
theory of the мейоз is derived frou Ibu Gabirols 

“Mekor EHay yin," which Azriel сиса. even as te 

Its form, in urrunging his cometary upon the Ten 

Sefirot, by putting it inte questions and answers as 

Gabirol did. Алг. however, had the merit of 

eaf ering some suidance in the labyrinth of mysti- 
iin. 

BinLroGnariy: Jelinek. Bo jr. zur (Gesch der Kulbule, 
i. Gl 6n, ii. *: Ebrenpreis, fie тате Тиру der Emana- 
fish ν «hr Kabbah iii pnreizehuten Jahrhundert, 
pp. ef ,.: Griz, Ge . es и vii. 117 155; Landauer, 
in L iteraturblatt das Өг uts, 1na: Myer, Qadbhbalah, 
pp. SE ef seo; Steins hneider, TA 71 U col, 335: Mie bael. 
One ha- Hanim. No, Hol: жү Die Тху Must d. tool 
кы in Winter and Winsche, Л. Literatur. iii. ul. 
— M 
К. I. Bu. 
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AZRIEL B. MOSES HA-LEVI. 
NAZI, MZ, gu Moses LEVI. 

AZRIEL BEN MOSES MESHEL, Or WIL- 
балапан: lived at the end of the sever. 
teenth and at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tnry. A bont 1200 he left his mative town, Wilna. 
and settled. with his. fanily at Frankforten the- 
Main. There he published. in 170. in collaboration 
with his sou Elijah, a prayer book: emiled 7 Derek 
Siah ha Sadeh (Phe Way of the Plant of the ВЫ: 
Gen dio) according to the method of ee 
Sefer of Przemysl with а cominentiry, 7 Mikra 
кодер 7 (Holy Readine), containing the rules for 
pinetuation aml reading, & second edition of this 
prayer book, with a German introduction, refining 
the criticisms of Solomon Hanau on the first edilir, 
was published by Azriel at Berlin in 1713. ind a 
third at Wilhelunsdorf in 1721. 

He published also: 7 Pilpilla Harifta ^ (Keen Dis- 
enssions), поте on the order Nezikin by Yom- Tob 
Lipurann Heller; aud 7 Мазппадо 7 recitations after 


"ec Aen. 


the reading of the Psalms. by. Menahem Lonzano, 
With additions of his own. 
URLIOGRALPHY > Fenn, Winged № елене, p. WR. 
т. 1. Br. 
AZRIEL В. YEHIEL ASCOLI. See Tra- 
BOTTA FAMILY. 
AZRIKAM: 1. Ancestor of a Levite residing 
in Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. xi. 15. 


тл] Chron. ix. 14). 

2. Son of Neariih. е ni tlic list of the de- 
sceidants of David (I Chron. iii. 25). 

З. Son of Azel in the ee 9 al list of Ben- 


juniu, descended: from Saul (I Chron. viii; 38 = 
ix. 44). : 
4. Governor of the palace under Ahaz, king 


of Judah; he was killed by Zichri. un Ephrainite 
(H Chron. xxviii. 7). | 
E ES | | G. B. I. 
AZUBAH: 1. Daughter of КИЯ and mother 
of Jehoshaphat. king of Јадар (I Kings xxii. 42 = 
II Chron. xx. 21). 
2. Wife of Caleb, the son 10 Hezron (I Chron, ii. 


18. 19). 
л. JH. G. D. L. 
AZUBIB, JOSEPH B. NEHORAT: Rabbi at 
Algiers: died at Blida. Algeria. January, 1794. At 


an early age he assisted his father in his duties as 
rabbi of Alsiers: and at the death of the latter sue- 
ceeded him. He published a work under the title 
“Yamin Айаан 7 (Some Divs), Conti sermons 
forall the feasts; preceded by ai: preface written by 
the bibhographer Azulai (Leghiorn. 1790). Azubib 
signed one of the approbations attached to the work 
“Berit Abraham“ of Abralm ben Raphael Jacob 
тагай. Leghorn, 1791. 


зиз. MS КАЗУ: Bloch, Poem 3523255222 pae 272 J. 12 2 
«c бе ее с фсе Ce «€ „їйїр Га рр, "NES 


G. I. Br. 
AZUBIB, NEHORAI B. SAADIA: Rabbi 


at Algiers: died October, 1785. He composed. sev- 
eril prayers for the anniversirx instituted by the 


; commmnity in eonüuemoratior of the repulse of 
O Reilly sS expedition against Algiers in 1775. Some 
Ar: abie poems of his figure iu the collection * "Ме 


Phin” (God's Praises). p. 122. published at Oran. 
Аль wrote also a short ci nimeintary оп the 7 Ker- 
abez eien of. Вупи contained in the ritual 
at Algiers, and published at Leshorn. Azubib was 
velebrated: for Mis disinterestedness, Nag to 
Lech ( Rew, EI. Juives-“ i. ithe name nd is tlie 
same as "SIN. | 
penile VIII V: orb, Juseript enis Tui ulaires des {lucie ns 
„%s Isruclitus Ле. py n 69 ; Sbeiosclaiider, Cul. 


dd. ecis. TEL NOM. 


б. | I. 
AZULAI, AZULAY: A family deseended from 


Spanish exiles who, after the expulsion of the Jews 
iren Spain in 1192, settled hit the city of Fez. Mo- 
receo, Шатун Joseph David Azulai (see No. 4) 
derives the Гах name from the initials of tbe He- 
les Words гр No abby map as oo They shall 
red ahe a woman that is a harlot. er profane,” Let. 
wi î. This derivation. however. is not at all prob- 
able, auch it istu be presumed that the name refers то 
a Jecality in Morocco or in Spain. The following 
conenlovical tree gives the principal members of the 
пану: 


Dr. 


(1) Анин 
(9) Morebeeai 


(2) Азгана died lO) 


— ( —— 


€ — — ل — 


Dauehter. marrisi 
benjamin Zebi 


1 Таас Danghter, marries} 
David Ixiavi 
! 
{ 
‘> cih 
alied PER) 


(Ab Riho Saari. 


(Азгана Israel Zebi, 
died Тели 


died 1131) 


CC {ae Легана (died 1264 
Hay vim Joseph David (died INK) 


n — — 


pongbter, O1 arri. 7 
Арапат Pardo 


Агаш» (amo Raphael Isaiah 


— 


(Grandson, Meses 
Ireen. died: 1888 


tb Moses (th. IS Leoninm 


AZulai ies SIU) 


—— ——————À 


Vital Yoia-Tob Bondy (died IS! 


Moses 


Leon Doris Belha 
пупе" ine 
London, 1901) 


Raphi} David Did’ — Rachel 


1. Abraham Azulai: Grandfather af Abraham 
J. . whe speaks of hin as having lived in Fez. ` 

2. Abraham Azulai: Cabalistic author and 
commentitor: barn in Fez about 1570: died at He- 
Thon Nov. 6. 16. The expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain brought a great number of the exiles to 
Moracco, and these newcomers caused a civil war 
bom Which the country in generi and the Jews in 
particular suffered. greatly. Abraham Azulai. in 
consequence of this condition of affairs. left his home 
for Palestine. and. settled in Hebron. There. he 
Wrote a commentary on the Zohar under the title 
“Кири Arba” (City of Arba; Gen. xxiii 2). The 
plazue of 1619 drove him from his new home: and 
While in Gaza. where he found refuge, he wrote his 
eabalistie wark IIS Te Abraham“ 
Атаа: Micah vii. y. It was published. after 
the authors death by Meshullam Zalman ben Abra: 


(Mercy lo 
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Azriel 
Azulai 


him Berak of Gorice, iu Am meren, 1683. Another 
edition; published in Sulzbach in the same vear, 
seems to be a reprint. althoweh Steinschneider. in 
"Cat. Bodl." col. 6665, thinks the reverse; Xzulni's 
ceomtaentary on the Zohar, “Zobore Hannah "7 (Ravs 
ef the Sun), wies printed in Venice, 18554, Hoc also 
Wrote: "Or ha Шерали "oqLisht of the Moan), 
“Mavasse Hosheb“ (Conus Work). and. "Кена 
мапі ^ «Pcacocks Wing). 

Of the numerous mannseripts that he left and that 
were in Ibe hands of his desceudant. Пау vini Josephi 
David (No. 4) sane are still etant in varios Hhra- 
ries, Ouly one was published. a cabalisiie commen- 
try the Bible, under the tibe” Beale Berit Kirn 
lena” A brabants Confederates: see Gen. xiv; 13). 
Wiha. 1873. His most popular werk. 7 esed le 
Abraham.” referred te above, is a cabalistie treatise 
Withan introduction. г?л ПДТ The Cornerstone"; 
see Talmud Yoma ЭА», and divided into seven 
" feantains ® (see Zech. iii. t. each fonntain being 
subdivided into a number af “streams.” The con- 
tents of the work are hardly diferent from the aver- 
age vagaries found in cabalistic books, as evidenced 
by the folowing specimen fram the fifth fountain, 
twenty fonrili stream, p. э, af the Amsterdam 
edition: | 

"(On the mystery of metempesyeliesis and jts details: Knew 
Uot God wall not subject the soul of the wicked te mere than 
three pizradiens ; ferit is written, ^ Lo, dll these things doth Gini 
werk Wire, ves rios with a nem? bdo XXXIII. . Which 
кеше. Henkes bün appear twiee and Пее in a human in- 
cearnatienz but the fourth tine le is dnearnated. ах a elean 
айша. And When aman offers a мото, God will, by mi- 
өлөн intervention. make him select an animal that is an in- 
earnatior of z Innen being. Then will the sacrifice be doubly 
peotitzdie to the ene that eters it and to the seul imprisoned in 
the brute, Fer with the smoke ef the месе the sul} aseends 
оен ond attains its original purity. ‘Thos is explained 
pue mystery шуо ер in the wards, O Lord. Ihan preservest 
nam ind berat? Ps. NNNVE 1 [R. V. U]. 
inna: Ала Niwa ei]. sv Benjacoh, 

Hosur ha-Nefario, p. И: FOIS. Bibliotheca Judaica. I. бу; 

Michael, Or Imi-Joyyine р. V3. 

3. Abraham Azulai, called “the illustrious 
Rabbi and author; born in the city of 
Morocco; died there about 1745. He was popularly 
supposed to possess miraculous powers. He is the 
author af a Hebrew work upon the Cabala, “ Mik- 
dash Melek,” a commentary upon the Zohar. 
Prenosky: Azulai, Slew Лоб Пер. s.v. 


4. Hayyim Joseph David Azulai: Son of 
Isane Zerahinh (Ne. 5); one af the most prolitie of 
rabbinie authors in the ciezhteenth century, and a 
pioneer writeron the history of rabbinical literature; 
beru in Jerusalem about. 1724: died at Leghorn 
March 21. 1507. He studied under Isaac ha Koben 
Rapoport, Jonah Nahbon, and Паууйи ihn “Айат, 
While in general a type of the Oriental rabbi of his 
aene, a striet Talmudist, and a believer in the Cabala, 
| his studious habits and stupendous 
memory awakened in him an interest 


eahalist”: 


His Early 


Scholar- iu the history of rabbinical literature 
ship. and in its textual criticism, He ac- 


cordingly began at an carly age a 
compilation of passages in rabbinical literature in 
which dialectic anthors had tried to solve questions 
that were based on chronological errors. This com- 
pilition he called 3374 обуп (“ее Oversights "). 
It was never printed. 


Azulai . 
'Azzut Panim 
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Azul s schokirship made him so fimons that im 
170 he was chosen ах meshullah (emissary). ап 
honor bestowed en snch men only as Were, by their 
learnin, well fitted to represent the Holv Land in 
Europe, where the people looked npon a Palestinian 
rabbi ns i model of learning and pietv. 
in this capacity through halv. France. Germany. 
and Holland. On his return te Palestine he settled in 
Hebron, where his ancestor Abraham Azuki (No. 29 
had first. settled. when be emoe to Palestine. Jo- 
seph David Sinzheim. ina euloesy on Azaki. states 
that the kater left Palestine three times on his mis- 
sions, in 1755. 17 70. aad SL Hisdiary and his other 
Werks аге, however, not clear on this point. In 
Less he Was in Germany. in lt in Egypt. and in 
the yew lee in Tamis, Morocco, and H. in which 
latter country he seems to have remained until 1777. 
most probably occupied with the Prin: ing of the first 
part of his biographical dictionary, “Shem ha Gedo- 
lm, 7 Leghorn. 01224. and with his motes on the М. 
han Атак, entitled Birke Yost,” Leshorn, 1774 - 
e. In 1777 he was in France. and in 1278 in. Hol- 
land, On October 28 of the latter vear he married, 
in Pisa, his seeond wife; Rachel: his first wife. Sarah. 
had died in 1773. Noting this event in his diary, he 
adds the wish that he may be permitted to return to 


Palestine. This wish seems not to have been real- 
aed, At all events he remained in Lezhliorn, occur 


pied with the publication of his works, 

Ала з literary activity is of an astonishing 
breadth, It embraces every department of rabbin 
ical literature: exegesis, homiletics. easuistry, Cab- 
йа, liturgies, and literary history. The Jast is, as 
has aready been stated, the only department in 
whieh he was original. A voracious reader, he noted 
all historical references: and on his travels he visited 
the famons libraries of Italy and France, where he 
exiumined the Hebrew manuscripts. 

His notes were published in four booklets, com- 
prising two sections, under the titles “Sheni ha-Ge- 
dolim ” (The Name of the Great Ones). containing 
the wanes of authors, and. Wand Ja-Hakamim ^ 
(Assembly of the Wise). containing ihe titles of 
works. They were. however, so unsyvstenmatieally 
arranged that the mass of facts contained therein 
was of little value until. Iiic. Ben ib. in 1852, 
published the work systematically arranged, with 
coplons cross-references. This treatise has estab- 
lished for Ала a lasting place in J. wich litera- 

lire. H contains Фа that might 

His otherwise bave been lost. and it proves 

* Shem ha- theauthorte have had a critical mind, 

Gedolim." except when touching cabalistie дос. 

trines, By sound scientific methads 

he investigated the question of the sennineness of 

Каха commentary to Chronicles or te some Tal- 

milie treatise (see 7 Rashi.” in 7 Shem hba-Gedolin A 

Nevertheless he firmly believed that. Hayvim Vital 

had drunk water from Miriam s well. and that this 

fact enabled him te receive, in less than two years, 

the whole Cabala from the lips of Isaac Luria (sce 
“Hayyim Vital.“ in “Shem ha-Gedolim 9). 

The amount of blind. superstition found in his 
diary and other works is almost incredible in a man 
of such admirable critical ability: and his litur;rical 
Works have greatly helped to make this superstition 


] let ИН! veled 


xeneral, In his Pary he notes all the cabalistic ree- 
ipes found by him in manuscripts, and gives many 
instances of the miracuions effects of 
His Super- his prayers. In his religions attitude 
stition. he is a strict rigorist. He discusses 
the question of early burial, which he 
recommends chictly on the угол of the cabalistie 
doctrine that the delay of burial eccasiens Suffering 
to the dead, and actually writes: If it shold һар 
pen in one case ein of ten thonsard that one would 
le buried alive, this would. not be the Хем sin; 
for it Was so forcordained in. order to avoid the evil 
that would result to the world from this man or his 
posterity " (7 Hays vin Shia? i. 25). 

Azulai's exesetical works are of the same chame- 
ter. beins filled with Interpretations of numerals and 
of сахим methods. Instances of this kind are 
ford on every pase of his 7 Homat Anak (Wall 
Made by a Plimb- Line: Amos vii. 2) and in his com- 
mentary to the Psalms, entitled. * Yosef Tehillot ^ 
(To Add Praise), Leghorn, 1794. 

Аха writer Апа? was most prolific. The list of 
his works, compiled by Benjaceb, runs to seventy- 
one ems: but some are maimed twice, because they 

have two titles, and some are only 
His Works. small treatises, Still, his activity was 
umrvelons. ; Fhe veneration bestowed 


проп him by his contemporaries was that given to 


1 Sint. He reports in his diary that when he learned 


їп Tunis of the death of his first wife, he kept it 


secret, because the people would have forced. him 
to marry at once, Legends printed in the appendix 
te his diary. and others found in Walden's “Shem 
ha-Gedolim he аах “(compare also * Маахер 
Jom.“ pp. 7-16, Podgoritza, 1899), prove the great 
respect in vhich he was held. Even to-day a great 
many Oriental and Polish Jews undertake: pilgrim- 
ages to his grave or send letters to be deposited 
there. 

Azul left two sons, Abraham and Raphael 
Isaiah (No. 12). Of the former nothing is known. 
SIBLIOGRAPIDY: A complete bibliographical list of his works is 

found in the prefaces to Benjacob’s edition of Shea ha- 

гй. Wilna, IN. and frequently reprinted ; Carmoly, in 
the edition of Nh е-е он.  Erankfort-on-thie-Main. 

143: Furnn. Кене t Y israel, p. 312: Hazan, Натч`ао 

Ini. Alexandria, 15884; Walden, Shem ha-Gedutin 

he-Hadash, ISN: and the diary Mecagal Tob, edited. by 

Elijah Benamozerh. Leghom, 15753 ; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, 

No, SHS, 

I.. «. D. 
5. Isaac Azulai: Noted cabalist; lived at He- 
bron in the seventeenth century; son of. Abraham 
(Хо. 2). He wrote “Zere Yizhak » (The Seed of 
хай), a cabalistie work, now lost. He died at 
Constantinople, presumably while traveling us an 
emissary for the congregations of the Holy Land. 
хаас had two sisters. One married Benjamin Zebi 
and was the mother of Hayyim Abraham Israel 
Zebi. who was rabbi in Hebron (died 1731) and the 
author of “Orini Gedolin? (The Great. Lights)—a 
treatise on rabbinical law—and of * Yemin Mosheh” 
(The Right Hand of Moses), glosses to the Shulhan 
Атак (The Hague, 1777). The other became the 
Wife of David Isaaci; and their son, Abraham 
Isaaci «died Jan. 10, 1729), was an eminent rabbi in 
Jerusalem and the anthor of responsa entitled Zern“ 
Abraham " (The Seed of Abraham). 2 vols., Constan- 
tinople, 1732, and Smyrna, 1733. | 
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Uriel Acosta 

Grace Азат 
Berthohl Anerbach 
Ludwig Bamberger 
"Theodore Benfey 


Фоа P. Benjamin 


Ludwig Borne 
Antonio Ferdinand Carvajal 
I. Adolphe Crémienx 
Bogumil Dawison 
Josephi Derenbonre 
Linne Dentseh 
Benjamin Disraeli. 
Marl of Beaeonsticld 
Isane D'Isracli 

Dr. David Einhorn 
Dr. Zacharias танке! 
Dr. Inlius Fürst 

Dr. Abraham Geiger 
Sir [sane I., Соха 
Jndali Loeb Gordon 
Dr. Heinrich Graetz 
FP. Halévy 

Heinrich Heine 


. Sir William Herschel 


Baron Малев de Hirsch 
Мохе bur Elbanan 
Moses Esserles 


Dr. A. Jelinek 


` 


JEWISH 


Dr. David Kanfmann 
Dr. мәз Lasker 
Ferdinand Lassille 
Dr. Isaac Leeser 
Emma Lazarns 
Isidore Loeb 

Dr. Leopold Löw 


Moses ben Maimon (Maimenides) 


Karl Marx 

Menasseh ben Israel 

Felis Mendelsselin Bartholdy 
Moses Mendelssohn 

Giacomo Meyerbeer 


. Solomon Molehe 
. Sir Moses Montethore 


Solomon Munk 
Mordecai M. Noah 
Rachel 

Baron Lionel de Rothsehild 
Mayer A. Rothsehild 
Anton Rubinstein 
Kalman Sehulnan 
Perez Smolenskin 
Benedict de Spinoza 
William Steinitz 

Dr. Henri Weil 

Dr. Issac M. Wise 
Abrham Zacnto 

Dr. Leopold: Zunz 
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6. Isine Leonini Azulay: Under the name 
“Леер Fleenini " CLeonind was Ше Family name of 
his mother: he pablished in. Berlin in 1881 a Span. 
ih сөну, 7 ED Delinqnente Honrado,” on the title 
pase of which he deseribes himself ах "елет of 
ris Ани ама and in ghe svmmasimm ot Berlin." 
He is sail tec have traveled 10 Progne in order to 
ely id the nmiiversity there, bmi was robbed ef lic 
шенеу тн Теа пих stranded in Berlin, where 
he r. tee to the Тейн of langs aun ges to sainn 
Heli,  Avalay sabseqacnaly settled in Londen, 
where he married Bella: Friedlaender, и nein of 
Chic F Kabbi Herschel, He died in that city duly 
17. dv du. 

7. Isaac Zernhiah Azulai: Faber of Ulay im 
Лери avid (No. bt. pied in dernsalem dan. In. 
175 

8. Isniah Azulai: Father of Isane Zerabiah 
‚Хе rand sroda ber e£ lx im deseph David 


(Ne, Dial in dermsalem March d, 1732. 
9. Mordecai Aznlai: акт of Abraham 
Ne 2). дүе in Pez toward the end or the six- 


teenth CUMIN. 

10. Moses Azulni: Sen of Карасі Isaiah 
New Rs Me edited sane of his thers responsa in 
the collection "Zikren Mosheh” (Rememlaancc of 
Meses Leghorn. 1580, amd made an. epitome of 
Dane cd the works of his итап аек, Hayyim Ао: 
MEDI David (Nu, d. 

11. Nissim Zerahiah Azulai: Editor andam- 
нере ef Ман Coben's "Моли lia Tabor” 
‘The Pun Kable a greatise on the 613 command: 
ments Sabel, ISG. He perished in the eartliqnake 
at Salted dan. 1. 18.7. 

12. Raphael Isaiah Azulai: Кан in Ancona, 
Where he lied alt ISM. One of his danelters 
married A braban, sean of the renowned rabbi David 
Pardee: and her grantsan Moses Pardo was rabbi of 
Механа Prom 187 to 1888. He was the imthor 
«Га mer of responsi and decisions, whieh ape 
peared partly under tie title "Геге Mosheh” The 
Sp bur of Moses and partly in the 7 Zikron Mo 
shel” of his son Moses (No, 10). 


Whedon wuy: Azuki, S % Ih-,“ sva Zedner, Cat. 
Mle. Books British Musei: Иилип, Tae Mata lie 
Ханой. IMS The Leisare Hour, tamtn, Aig. IA; 
/. Eu il. diedenthims, (S30, h. BA; privide Nu. 


[Tm 1). А. P. 
| AZZUR «vr AZUR: 1. Patber of Hananiah, a 
False prophet, contemporary with Aereminh tder. 
XXVili. 1). 

2. X lender who sealed the covenant with Nehe- 
miah (Neh. x. 17). 
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Azulai 
Azzut Panim 


8. Rather of daazanialis а prince ef the people de: 
nenmnccd by Ezekiel dzek. Ni. Dad .). 
4. In. G. B. I., 


‘AZZUT PANIM (Dore ANY. "brazen fared- 
A tena squpelid i andimpndent persen, The 
phrase "са emin? есеп in Dent; NN viii. aa (a na 
tion ol erce mnt nance а, mnl in an. viii. 4*2 
Мине neiceeccnmeieo«een: The brazen Teed one 
goes 0o Gelemseg the shame freed, cer basil. 10 6n 
"Malen sev Ro doh Mas. Kallab, ii., and Boe 
transferred to A bol v. 20: see "uy lor, Sag ines of 
зе Parkers.” po 86s nde who has пе Chbeshet 
panim? enn or slinaetaced ness}. of a surely 
his ancestors sterol net en Mowat Sinai ^; that is, һе 
has ned the pare bleed or ihe dewis res in him 
Nel 20275; compare Ме. Үйгө, 0 0n "15 fear 
be npen year face that ye sin. not," Ex, XX. 20), 
Creel the characteristics ol the dewish people, nest 
10 their bein compassione and benevolent, is their 
Баай 39. No greater insult ean there 
fore be intliceied npon a dew than to call him “Az 
zm липи, in dialect alse NV Реп.” " Every 
priest that shows /n Panim is surely i descend: 
ant of the slaves of Pastdhar, the son of Tonner, the 
priest Whe smete the prophet Jeremiah and put him 
in stocks [Мег XX. II: these saves kaving intermar 
ried with priestly hemes" sid. $0) According to 
R. Elie vr. Re esha. nnd BP. iba, antag panim ^ 
shameless persen ex peses bimsel to the suspicion 
of being the adspring of an ineestirmns marriage or 
of sane T. Hellen commection ( mamzer," or " hen 
ha-niddah 7: Мах. dlob, ii.). An "Сау panim " 
mavbe called тана 7 awiekedD, inaceordamee with 
Prov, asi 29% & wicked man hardencth his fach,“). 
or he hated, in accordance with Eccl. viii; | hh. 
with the readies 7 yesaime" means "Hie boldness of 
his face сатхе то be bated “a An "Са panim " 
is xure of falling a victim to sin. and it is oen песени 
of tazze phanim “athe shameless) in the kind that 
rain is withheld, according to der, iii; 3: ° Therefore 
the showers have heen withlinldin, ... thea re 
fuscilst tec he ashamed” l'an. $/). 

At the close of his daily prayers Baldi Judih ha- 
Nasi used to say: * May it Me Thy will, О Lord our 
God amd God of our fathers, to sive us frean *"uzze 
phanim ^ [the shameless ones]. and from * "uzzut 
panim ^ [shamelessness}. from am evil man, an evil 
plane," ete, (Ber, %- prayer which find n 
place da the daily morning prayer of the cen 
liturgy. 

a, SR. | K. 
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